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That  by  an  act  paBsed  in  1773  it  was  eipresalj  ordered 
and  provided,  "  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  president 
and  council  at  Madras,  Bombay,  or  Bencoolen,  for  the  time 
being,  to  make  any  ordera  for  commencing  hoBtilitiee,  or 
declaring  or  making  war,  against  any  Indian  princes  or 
powers,  or  for  negotiating  or  concluding  any  treaty  of  peace, 
or  other  treaty,  with  any  such  Indian  princes  or  powers, 
without  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  governor-general 
and  council  first  had  and  obtained,  except  in  such  cases  of 
imminent  iiecesMity  as  would  render  it  dangerous  to  postpone 
such  hostilities  or  treaties,  until  the  oiders  from  the  go- 
vernor-general and  council  might  arrive." — That  neverth^ 
less  the  president  and  council  of  Bombay  did,  in  December, 
1774,  without  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  governor- 
general  and  council  of  Fort  William,  and  in  tbe  mi£t  of  pro- 
found peace,  commence  an  unjust  and  unprovoked  war  against 
the  Mahratta  government ;  did  conclude  a  treaty  with  a  cer- 
tain person,  a  fugitive  from  that  government,  and  proscribed 
by  it,  named  Bagonaut  How,  or  Eagoba ;  and  did,  under 
various  base  and  treacherous  pretences,  invade  and  conquer 
the  island  of  Salsette,  belonging  to  the  Mahralla  government. 

n. 

That  WM-ren  Hastings,  on  the  first  advices  received  in 
Bengal  of  the  above  transactions,  did  condemn  the  same  in 
the  strongest  terms ;  declaring,  tbat  "  tbe  measures  adopted 
by  the  presidency  of  Bombay  had  a  tendency  to  a  very  ex- 
tensive and  indefinite  scene  of  troubles ;  and  tbat  their  con- 
duct was  unseasonable,  impolitic,  unjust,  and  unauthorized." 

And  the  governor-general  and  council,  in  order  to  pnt 

a  stop  to  the  said  unjust  hoatibties,  did  appoint  an  ambas- 
sador to  the  peshwa  or  chief  of  the  Mahratta  state,  resident 
at  Poons ;  and  the  said  ambassador  did,  after  a  long  negotia^ 
tion,  eooeiude  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  with  the  said  peshwa 
on  terms  highly  honourable  and  beneficial  to  the  East-India 
Company,  who  by  the  said  treaty  obtained  from  the  M&h- 
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nttas  a  cession  of  conaidernbie  tracts  of  coimtrj-,  the  Mah- 
retta  share  of  the  city  of  Broach,  twelve  lacks  of  rupees  for 
the  expenaes  of  the  said  unjust  war,  and  pBrticularly  the 
ialand  of  Salsette,  of  which  the  presidency  of  Bombay  had 
possessed  themaelTea  by  surprise  and  treachery ;  tliat  in 
return  for  these  extraordinary  conceBsions,  the  articles  prii> 
cipally  insisted  on  by  the  Mahrattaa,  with  a  view  to  tbeir 
own  future  tranquillity  and  internal  quiet,  were  that  no 
aMistance  should  be  given  to  an;/  subject  or  servant  of  the 
peshiea,  that  should  cause  disturbances  or  rebellion  in  the 
Mahratta  dominions,  and  particularly  that  the  Engliah  should 
not  assist  Itagonaut  Row,  to  whom  the  Mahrattaa  agreed 
to  allow  five  lacks  of  rupees  a  year,  or  a  jughire  to  that 
amount,  and  that  he  should  reside  at  Benares  ;  that  never- 
theless the  presidency  of  Bombay  did  receive  and  keep 
Bogonaut  Eow  at  Bombay,  did  tumish  him  with  a  con- 
aideiable  establishment,  and  continue  to  carry  on  secret 
intrigues  and  negotiations  with  him,  thereby  giving  just 
gronnd  of  jealousy  and  diatrust  to  the  Mahratta  state  ;  that 
the  late  Colonel  John  Upton,  by  whom  the  treaty  of  Poorun- 
der  was  negotiated  and  concluded,  did  declare  to  the  govern- 
or-general and  council,  "that  while  Bagonaut  Eow  resides 
at  Bombay  in  expectation  of  being  supported,  the  miniaters 
can  place  no  confidence  in  the  council  there ;  which  must 
now  De  productive  of  the  greatest  inconveniencies,  and  per- 
haps in  the  end  of  fatal  consequences."  That  the  said 
■Warren  Hastings,  concurring  with  his  council,  which  then 
consisted  of  Sir  John  Clavering,  Eichard  Barweli,  and  Philip 
Frajicis,  Esquires,  did,  on  the  18th  of  August,  1777,  declia^ 
to  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  that  "  he  could  see  no  reason 
to  douot,  that  the  presence  of  Eagoba  at  Bombay  would 
continue  to  Ije  an  imuperable  bar  to  the  completion  of  the 
treaty  concluded  with  the  Mahratta  government ;  nor  could 
any  sincere  cordiality  and  good  understanding  be  established 
with  them,  as  long  as  he  should  appear  to  derive  encourage- 
ment and  support  from  the  English,"  That  Sir  John 
Clavering  died  soon  after,  and  that  the  late  Edward  Wheler, 
Esquire,  succeeded  to  a  seat  in  the  supreme  council.  That 
on  the  29th  of  January,  1776,  the  governor-general  and 
council  received  a  letter  from  the  presidency  of  Bombay, 
dated  12th  December,  1777,  in  which  they  declared,  "  that 
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they  had  agreed  to  give  encoiirat^ment  to  a  parly  fonned  is 
Bagoba's  favour,  and  flattered  tliemseivea  they  should  meet 
with  the  hearty  concurrenoe  of  the  governor-general  and 
council  in  the  measurea  they  might  be  obliged  to  pursne  in 
(.■onBequeuce."  That  the  party  so  described  was  aaid  to  con- 
Hiat  01  four  principal  pereoua  in  the  Mahratta  state,  on 
whose  part  lome  overluret  had  been  made  to  Mr.  William 
Lewis,  the  resideat  of  Bombay,  at  Pooiiji,_/<ir  the  attitbmee 
of  the  Company  to  briTig  Ragoba  to  Pooiia.  Tliat  the  said 
Warren  HaatingB,  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  preced* 
ing  advices,  did  propose  and  carry  it  in  council,  by  meang  of 
his  casting  voice,  and  against  the  remonstrances,  argnmenta, 
and  solemn  protest  of  two  members  of  the  supreme  council, 
that  the  tanclion  of  that  government  should  be  given  to  the 
plan,  which  the  president  and  council  of  Bombay  had  agreed 
to  form  with  the  Mahratta  government ;  and  also,  that  a 
supply  of  money  (to  the  amount  of  ten  lacks  of  rupees) 
should  be  immediately  granted  to  the  president  and  council  <rf 
'BovcCoa.'Y  foT  the  support  of  their  engagements  above  mendomed  f 
and  also  that  a  military  force  should  be  sent  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Bombay.  That  in  defence  of  these  resolutions  the 
said  Warren  Hastings  did  falsely  pretend  and  affirm,  "  that 
the  resolution  of  the  presidency  of  Bombay  was  formed  oa 
such  a  case  of  immiHent  neeegsity,  as  would  have  rendered  it 
dangerous  to  postpone  the  eiecution  of  it  until  the  ordera 
from  the  governor-general  and  council  might  arrive ;  and 
that  the  said  presidency  of  Bombay  were  warranted  by  Ae 
treaty  of  Poorunder  to  join  in  a  plan  for  conducting  fiago- 
naut  Kow  to  Poona  on  the  application  of  the  ruling  part  of 
the  Mahratta  state ;"  whereas  the  main  object  of  the  said 
treaty  on  the  part  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  to  obtain  which 
they  made  many  important  concessions  to  the  India  Com- 
pany, was,  that  the  English  should  withdraw  their  forces 
and  give  no  assistance  to  Bagoba,  and  that  he  should  be  ex- 
cluded for  ever  from  any  share  in  their  government,  being  » 
person  univertally  held  in  abhorrence  in  the  Mahratta  em- 
pire; and  if  it  had  been  true  {instead  of  being,  as  it  was, 
notoriously  false)  that  the  Tiling  part  of  the  administration 
of  the  Mahratta  state  solicited  the  return  of  Bagonaut  How  to 
Foona,  his  return  in  that  case  might  have  been  effected  by  acts 
of  their  own,  without  the  interposition  of  the  English  power, 
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■nd  without  our  interference  in  their  affairs.  That  it  was  the 
epeciol  duty  of  the  said  Warren  Haatings,  derived  from  a 
special  trust  reposed  in  him,  and  power  committed  to  him  hy 

Sarliaraent,  to  have  restrained,  as  by  law  he  had  authority  to 
0,  the  suhordinate  preaidency  of  Bomhay  from  entering  into 
hostilities  with  the  Mahrattas,  or  from  making  engagementB, 
the  manifest  tendency  of  which  was  to  enter  into  those  hos- 
tilities, and  to  have  put  a  stop  to  them,  if  any  such  hod  been 
begun.  That  he  was  bound  by  the  duty  of  his  office  to  pr* 
serve  the  faith  of  the  British  government,  pledged  in  the 
treaty  of  Poorunder,  inviolate  and  sacred,  as  well  as  by  the 
Bpecial  orders  and  instructions  of  the  East-India  Company 
to  fix  his  attention  to  the  preteruatmn  of  peace  throughout 
India ;  all  which  important  duties  the  said  Warren  Hastings 
did  wilfiilly  violate,  in  giving  the  sanction  of  the  governor- 
general  and  council  to  the  dangerous,  faithless,  and  ill-con- 
certed projects  of  the  president  and  council  of  Bombay  here- 
inbefore mentioned,  from  which  the  subaequent  Mahratta 
war,  with  all  the  expense,  distress,  and  disgraces,  which  have 
attended  it,  took  their  commencement ;  and  that  the  said 
Warren  Haatings  therefore  is  specially  and  principally 
anawerable  for  the  said  war,  and  for  all  the  conaequeneea 
thereof.  That  in  a  letter  dated  the  20th  of  January,  1778, 
the  president  and  council  of  Bomhay  informed  the  governor- 
general  and  council,  that  in  consequence  of  later  intelligence 
received  from  Poona,  they  had  immediately  resolved,  that 
nothiTig  further  could  be  done,  unless  Saccaram  Baboo  the 
principal  in  the  late  treatff  [of  Poorunder]  joined  in  making 
a  formal  application  to  them.  That  no  such  application  was 
ever  made  by  that  person.  That  the  said  Warren  Hastings 
finding,  that  aU  this  pretended  ground  for  engaging  in  an 
invasion  of  the  Mahratta  government  had  totally  failed,  did 
then  pretend  to  give  credit  to,  and  to  be  greatly  alarmed  hy, 
the  Buggeations  of  the  president  and  council  of  Bombay,  that 
the  Mahrattas  were  negotiating  with  the  French,  and  had 
agreed  to  give  them  the  port  of  Choul,  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
and  did  affirm,  that  the  French  had  obtained  possession  of  that 
port;  that  all  these  suggestions  and  assertions  were  lalse ; 
and  if  they  had  been  true,  would  have  furnished  no  just  oc- 
casion for  attacking  either  the  Mahrattas  or  the  Trench,  with 
both  of  whom  the  British  nation  was  then  at  peace : — that 
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the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  then  propose  and  carry  the 
following  resolution  in  council,  against  the  protest  of  two 
members  thereof,  that,  "for  the  purpose  of  granting  you 
[the  presidency  of  Bombay]  the  most  effectual  support  in 
our  power,  we  have  resolved  to  assemble  a  strong  military 
force  near  Calpee,  the  commanding  officer  of  which  is  to  be 
ordered  to  march  by  the  most  practicable  route,  to  Bombay, 
or  to  such  other  places  as  future  occurrences,  and  your 
directions  to  him,  may  render  it  expedient."  And  with  re- 
spect to  the  steps  said  to  be  taking  bi/  the  French  to  obtain  a 
settlement  on  the  Malabar  coast,  the  said  Warren  Hastings 
did  declare  to  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  "  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  governor-general  and  council,  that  no  time 
ought  to  be  lost  in  forming  and  carrying  into  execution  such 
measures  as  might  most  effectually  tend  to  frustrate  such 

dangerous  designs:" that  the  said  Warren  Hastings 

therefore,  instead  of  fixing  his  attention  to  the  preservation 
of  peace  throughout  India,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  have  done, 
did  continue  to  abet,  encourage,  and  support  the  dangerous 
projects  of  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  and  did  thereby  mani- 
fest a  determined  intention  to  disturb  the  peace  of  India,  by 
the  unfortunate  success  of  which  intention,  and  by  the  con- 
tinued efforts  of  the  said  Hastings,  the  greatest  part  of  India 
has  been  for  several  years  involved  in  a  bloody  and  calamitous 
war.  That  both  the  court  of  directors  and  court  of  proprie- 
tors did  specially  instruct  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  m  all 
his  measures,  "  to  make  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  Bengal 
his  principal  oWect,"  and  did  heavily  censure  the  said  War- 
ren Hastmgs  wr  having  employed  their  troops  at  a  great 
distance  from  Bengal  in  a  war  against  the  Kohillas,  which 

the  House  of  Commons  have  pronounced  to  be 
ISth  Dec.  ml  iniquitous,  and  did  on  that  occasion  expressly  de* 

clare,  "  that  they  disapproved  of  all  such  distant 
expeditions  as  might  eventually  carry  their  forces  to  any 
situation  too  remote  to  admit  of  their  speedy  and  safe  return 
to  the  protection  of  their  own  provinces,  in  case  of  emerg- 
ency." That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  nevertheless  ordered 
a  detachment  &om  the  Bengal  army,  to  cross  the  Jumna,  and 
to  proceed  across  the  Peninsula  by  a  circuitous  route  though 
tho  Diamond  country  of  Bundle  Cund,  and  through  the  do- 
minions of  the  Eajah  of  Berar,  situated  in  the  centre  ol 
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Hmdo?taii,  and  did  thereby  strip  the  provinces  subject  to  the 
government  of  Fort  "William  ol  a  considerable  part  of  their 
eatabiished  defence,  and  did  thereby  disobey  the  general  in- 
atmctiona  and  positive  orders  of  the  court  of  directors, 
(given  npon  occasion  of  a  crinie  of  the  same  nature  com- 
mitted by  the  bM  Hastings,)  and  was  guilty  of  a  high  crime 
nnd  misdenieanour. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  having  taken  the  meaaures 
hereinbefore  described  for  supporting  those  of  the  presidency 
of  Bombay,  did,  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1778, "  invest  the  said 
presidency  with  authority  to  form  a  new  alliance  with  Bagoba, 
and  to  engage  with  him  in  anp  scheme,  which  they  should  deem 
expedient  and  safe  for  retrieving  his  affiiirs,"  That  the  said 
Haatings  was  then  in  possession  of  a  letter  from  the  court  of 
directors,  dated  the  4*11  of  July,  1777,  containing  a  positivp 
order  to  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  in  the  following  words : 
"Though  that  treaty  (meaning  the  treaty  of  Poomndor)  is  not, 
upon  the  whole,  so  agreeable  to  ua  as  we  could  wish,  atili  we 
are  resolved  strictly  to  adhere  to  it  on  our  parts.  Ton  must 
therefore  be  particularly  vigilant,  while  Eagoiia  is  with  you, 
to  prevent  him  from  forming  any  plan  against  what  is  called 
the  ministerial  party  at  Poooa ;  and  wB  hereby  positively 
order  you  not  to  engage  with  him  in  any  scheme  whatever  in 
retrieving  his  aflairs,  without  the  consent  of  the  governor- 
general  and  council,  or  the  court  of  directors."  That  the 
said  Eagoba  neither  did  or  could  form  any  plan  for  his  reatora- 
tion  but  what  was  and  must  be  against  the  ministerial  party 
at  Poona,  who  held  and  esercised  the  regency  of  that  state 
in  the  infancy  of  the  peshwa ;  and  that,  supposmg  him  to  have 
formed  any  other  scheme,  in  conjimetion  with  Bombay,/or 
retrieving  his  affairs,  the  said  Hastings,  in  giving  a  previous 
general  authority  to  the  presidency  of  Bombay  to  engage 
with  Eagobain  any  scheme  for  that  purpose,  without  know- 
ing what  such  scheme  might  he,  and  thereby  relinquishing 
and  transferring  to  the  discretion  of  a  subordinate  govern- 
ment that  superintendence  and  control  over  all  measures  tend- 
ing to  create  or  prevoke  a  war,  which  the  law  had  exclusively 
vested  in  the  governor-general  and  council,  was  guilty  of  a 
high  crime  and  misdemeanour.  That  the  wiid  Warren  Hast- 
ingB,  having  first  declared,  that  the  measures  taken  by  him  were 
fi>r  the  support  of  the  engageQouts  made  by  the  presidency 
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of  Bombay  in  fevonr  of  Bagoba,  did  afterwards,  when  it  ap- 
peared that  those  negotiations  were  entirely  kHd  tuide,  de- 
clare, that  his  apprehension  of  the  consequence  of  a  pretend- 
ed intrigue  between  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Prench  tpos  the  sole 
motive  of  all  the  late  measures  taken  for  the  support  tif  the 
Residency  of  Bowhay ;  bat  that  neither  of  the  preceding 
declarations  contained  the  true  motives  and  objects  of  the 
said  Hastings,  whose  real  purpose,  as  it  appeared  soon  after, 
was  to  make  use  of  the  superiority  of  the  British  power 
in  India  to  carry  on  offensive  wars,  and  to  pursue  schemes 
of  conquest,  impolitic  and  unjust  in  their  design,  ill-con- 
certed m  the  execution,  and  which,  as  this  House  has  resolved, 
have  brought  great  calamities  on  India,  and  enormous  expenses 
on  the  East-India  Company,  That  the  said  Warren  Hast- 
ings, on  the  22nd  of  June,  1778,  made  the  following  declara- 
tion in  council :  "  much  less  can  I  agree,  that,  with  such  su- 
perior advantages  as  we  possess  over  every  power  which 
can  oppose  us,  we  should  act  merely  on  the  defensive.  On  the 
contrary,  if  it  be  reaUy  true,  that  the  British  arms  and  influ- 
ence have  suffered  so  severe  a  check  in  the  Western  world,  it 
is  more  incumbent  on  those,  who  are  charged  with  the  in- 
terests of  Ghreat  Britain  in  the  East,  to  exert  themselves  for 
the  retrieval  of  the  national  loss.     We  have  the  means  in  our 

?ower,  and  if  they  are  not  frustrated  by  our  own  dissensions, 
trust,  that  the  event  of  this  expedition  will  yield  every  ad- 
vantage/or the  attainment  of  which  it  toas  undertaken."  That 
in  pursuance  of  the  principles  avowed  in  the  preceding  de- 
claration, the  said  Warren  Hastings,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1778, 
did  propose  and  carry  it  in  council,  that  an  embassy  should  be 
sent  from  Bengal  to  Moodajee  Boosla,  the  Bajah  of  Berar, 
falsely  asserting  that  the  said  Bajah  was,  by  interest  and 
inclination,  likely  to  join  in  an  alliance  with  the  British  go- 
vernment; and  suggesting,  that  two  advantages  might  be 
offered  to  him,  as  the  inducements  to  it :  first,  the  support  of 
his  pretensions  to  the  sovereign  power  [viz.  of  the  Mahratta 
empire] ;  second,  the  recovery  of  the  captures  made  on  his 
dominions  by  Nizam  Ally."  That  the  said  Hastings,  having 
already  given  full  authority  to  the  presidency  of  Bombay  to 
engage  the  British  faith  to  "Bagonaut  Row,  to  support  him  in 
his  pretensions  to  the  government,  or  to  the  regency  of  the 
Mahratta  empire,  was  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misde- 
meanour in  proposing  to  engage  the  same  British  faith  to 
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""object;  and  that  in  offering  to  aasist  the  Eajah  o 


toes 

■^•aid: 


petitor  for  the  aame 
e  Eajah  of  Berar  to 
recover  the  capttireB  made  on  his  dominions  by  the  Nizam, 
the  said  Hastings  did  eudeavour,  as  for  as  depended  on  him, 
to  engage  the  British  nation  in  a  most  unjust  and  utterly 
'  iprovoked  war  against  the  said  ^'izam,  hetneen  whom  and 
le  East-India  Company  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  did 
en  subaiat,  unviolated  on  his  part ;  notwithstanding  the 
•aid  HastingB  well  knew,  that  it  made  part  of  the  East-India 
Company's  fundamental  policy  to  support  that  prince  against 
the  Mahrattaa,  and  to  consider  him  a*  one  nf  the  few  remain- 
ing  clneft,  who  were  yet  capable  of  coping  with  the  Mahraltat ; 
and  that  it  was  the  Company'^  true  interMl  to  preserve  a  good 
tmdentcMdijig  with  him.  Thnt  by  holding  out  such  offers  to 
the  Eajah  of  Berar,  the  aaid  Hastings  professed  to  hope,  that 
the  Bajah  would  ardently  catch  at  the  objects  presented  to  his 
ambition;  and  although  the  said  Hastings  did  about  this 
tune  lay  it  down  as  a  masim,  that  there  is  always  a  greater 
adeanlage  in  receiving  solicilalions  than  in  mahirig  advances, 
he  nevertheless  declared  to  the  said  Eajah,  that  in  the  whole 
tf  hit  conduct  he  had  departed  from  the  common  line  of  policy, 
and  had  made  advances  where  others  in  his  situation  would 
have  vmited  for  solicitation ;  that  the  said  unjust  and  dan- 
gerous projects  did  not  take  effect,  because  the  SnjaU  of 
Berar  refused  to  join  or  be  concerned  therein ;  yet  so  earnest 
waa  the  said  Hastings  for  the  execution  of  those  projects, 
that  in  a  subsequent  letter  he  daringly  and  treacherouBly  as- 
sured the  Eajah, "  that  if  he  had  accented  of  the  terms  offered 
him  by  Colonel  Goddard,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
govemnient  of  Bengal  upon  them,  he  should  have  held  the 
obligation  of  it  superior  to  that  of  any  engagement  formed 
the  government  of  Bombay,  and  should  have  thought  it 
duty  to  maintain  it,  &c.  against  every  consideration  euen 
&e  most  valuable  interests  and  safety  of  the  English  posses- 
to  his  charge."  That  all  the  offers  of  the  said 
ttinga  were  rejected  with  alight  and  contempt  by  the  Ka- 
iah  of  Berar;  but  the  same  being  discovered,  and  generally 
Imown  throughout  India,  did  fill  the  chief  of  the  princes  anS 
Btat«B  of  India  with  a  general  suspicion  and  distrust  of  the 
ibitiouB  designa  and  treacherous  principles  of  the  British 
Teniment,  and  with  an  universal  hatred  of  the  Britiah 
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nation ;  that  the  said  princes  and  states  were  tliereb^  id, 
tborouglily  convinced  of  the  necessity  ol'  uniting  omoogsfr 
themselves  to  oppose  a  power,  which  kept  no  taith  with  an*' 
of  them,  and  equally  threatened  them  all,  that  renouncing  Jk 
former  enmities  against  each  other,  they  united  in  a  common' 
confederacy  against  the  Eogliah;  viz.  the  peshwa,  as  repr»- 
sentative  of  the  Maliratta  state,  and  Moodajee  Booala,  the. 
Bajah  of  Berar,  that  is,  the  principal  Hindoo  powers  of  India, 
on  one  aide;  and  Hyder  AHy,  and  the  Wizamof  the  Deccan,- 
that  is,  the  principal  Mahommedan  powers  of  India,  on  ths 
other;  and  that  la  consequence  of  this  confederacy  HydeF^ 
AJly  invaded,  over-ran,  and  ruined  the  Garnatic ;  and  that 
Moodajee  Boosla,  instead  of  ardently  catching  at  the  olgteU 
pretented  to  kit  ambition  by  the  said  Hastings,  sent  an  army 
to  the  frontiers  of  Bengal ;  which  army  the  said  Warren 
Hastings  was  at  length  forced  to  buy  off  with  twenty-six 
lacks  of  rupees,  or  £300,000  sterling,  after  a  aeries  of  negotia-i 
tions  with  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  who  commanded  that  army,' 
founded  and  conducted  on  principles  so  diHhonourable  to  the' 
British  name  and  character,  that  the  secret  committee  of  thei 
House  of  Commons,  fay  whom  the  rest  of  the  proceedings  in. 
that  business  were  reported  to  the  House,  have  upon  du» 
consideration  thought  it  proper  to  leave  out  the  letter  of  in- 
sCructions  to  Mr.  Anderson,  viz.  those  given  by  the  said  War- 
ren Hastings  to  the  representative  of  the  British  government; 
and  concerning  which  the  said  committee  have  reported  ia 
the  following  terras  : — "  The  schemes  of  policy,  by  which  the 
governor-general  seems  to  have  dictated  the  instructions  he 
gave  to  Mr.  Anderson,  [the  gentleman  deputed,]  will  also 
appear  in  this  document,  as  well  respecting  thii  particular 
succession  to  the  rauje,  as  also  the  mode  of  accommodating 
the  demand  of  Choiit,  the  establishment  of  which  was  ap- 
parently the  great  aim  of  Moodajee's  political  cianoauvreB, 
while  the  governor-general's  wish  to  deteat  it  was  avowedly 
more  intent  on  the  removal  of  a  nominal  disgrace,  than  on 
the  anxiety  or  resolution  to  be  free  from  an  expensive,  if  an 
unavoidable,  encumbrance." 

That  while  the  said  Warren  Hastings  was  endeavouring 
to  persuade  the  Bajah  of  Eerar  to  engage  with  him  in  a 
scheme  to  place  the  said  Bmah  at  the  head  of  the  Mabratta 
emoire,  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  by  virtue  of  the  poweM 


specially  vested  in  them  for  that  purpose  by  the  said  Hast- 
ings, did  really  engage  with  Eagonaut  Eow,  the  other  com- 
petitor for  the  same  object,  and  sent  a  great  port  of  their 
militarj  force  established  foi  the  defence  of  Bombftv,  on  an 
expedition  with  Eegonaot  Eow,  to  invade  the  dominionB  of 
the  peshwo,  and  to  take  Poena,  the  capital  thereof;  that  thia 
army  being  surrounded  and  overpowered  by  the  Mahrattas 
was  obliged  to  capitulate ;  and  then,  througn  the  moderation 
of  the  Jlahrattns,  waa  permitted  to  return  quietly,  but  very 
diagracefuUy,  to  Bombay.  That  aupposiiig  the  said  Warren  ' 
Hastings  could  have  been  justified  in  abandoning  the  project 
of  reinstating  Eagonaut  Eow,  which  he  at  firat  authorized, 
and  promised  to  support,  and  in  preferring  a  scheme  to  place 
the  Rajah  of  Berar  at  the  head  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  he 
wa*  bound  by  his  duty,  aa  well  as  in  juatioe  to  the  presidency 
of  Bombay,  to  give  that  presidency  timely  notice  of  such  his 
intention,  and  to  have  restrained  them  positively  from  re- 
suming their  own  project ;  that  on  the  contrary  the  said 
Warren  Haatinga  did,  on  the  17th  of  August,  1778,  again 
authorize  the  said  presidency  "  tn  aasiat  Bagoba  witn  a 
military  force  to  conduct  him  to  Poena,  and  to  estabiiah  him 
in  the  regency  there  ; "  and,  so  far  from  communicating  hia 
change  of  plan  to  Bombay,  did  keep  it  concealed  from  that 
presidency,  inaomuoh  that,  even  ao  late  aa  the  19th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1779,  William  Hornby,  then  governor  of  Bombay,  de- 
clared in  council  his  total  ignorance  of  the  achemea  of  the 
aaid  Hastings,  in  the  foDowing  terms :  "  The  schemea  of  the 
governor-general  and  council,  with  regard  to  the  Bajah  of 
Berar,  being  yet  unknown  to  us,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
found  any  meaaures  on  them ;  yet  I  cannot  help  now  ob- 
serving, that  if,  aa  has  been  conjectured,  the  gentlemen  of  ' 
that  presidency  have  entertained  thoughts  of  restoring,  in  ' 
hia  person,  the  ancient  Bajah  government,  the  attempt  seems 
likely  to  be  attended  with  no  small  difficulty :  "  that  where- 
as the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  repeatedly  affirm,  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  support  the  plan  formed  by  the  presi- 
dency of  Bombay  in  favour  of  Bagoba,  and  did  repeatedly 
authorize  and  encourage  them  to  pursue  it,  he  did  neverthe- 
less, at  the  same  time,  in  hia  lettera  and  declarationa  to  the 
peshwa,  to  the  nizam,  and  to  the  Eajah  of  Berar,  falsely  and 
perfidiously  affirm,  ^tat  it  never  tutu  nor  it  designed  by  th» 
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EnglUh  chiefs  to  give  tupport  to  Ragonaut  Row ;  that  he, 
'Rostmgs,  had  no  ideaof  iUppoTling  Ragonaitl  Row ;  and  thai 
the  detctckment  he  had  sent  to  Bombat/  was  solely  to  awe  the 
French,  without  the  least  deiign  to  assist  Ragonaut  Rom ;  that 

aupposiag  it  to  have  been  the  sole  professed  intention  of  the 
said  HoEtings,  in  Bending  an  army  across  India,  to  protect 
Bombay  against  a  French  invasion,  even  that  pretence  was  false, 
and  need  only  to  cover  the  real  design  of  the  said  Hastiaga, 
viz.  to  engage  in  projects  of  war  and  conquest  with  the  Bajab 
of  Berar.  That  on  the  11th  of  October,  1778,  he  informed 
the  said  Hajah,  "that  the  detachment  would  soon  arrive  in  bis 
territories,  and  depend  on  him,  Moodajee  Boosla,  for  its  sub- 
sequent operations ; "  that  on  the  7th  of  December,  1778, 

the  said  Hastings  revoked  the  powers  he  had 
ofNi!^^^b^  before  given '  to  the  presidency  of  Bombay  over 

the  detachment,  declaring,  that  the  event  of 
Colonel  Goddard's  negotiation  with  the  Eojah  of  Berar  was 
likely  to  cause  a  very  speedy  and  essential  change  in  the  design 
and  operations  of  the  detachment;  and  that  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1779,  the  said  Hastings,  immediately  after  receiving 
advice  of  the  defeat  of  the  Bombay  army  near  Poona,  and 
when  Bombay,  if  at  any  time,  particularly  required  to  be 
protected  against  a  French  invasion,  did  declare  in  council, 
that  he  wished  for  the  return  of  the  delachfnent  to  Berar,  and 
dreaded  to  hear  of  its  proceeding  to  the  Malabar  coast;  and 
therefore,  if  the  said  Hastings  did  not  think,  that  Bombay 
was  in  danger  of  being  attacked  by  the  French,  he  was  guilty 
of  repeated  falsehoods  in  affirming  the  contrary  for  the  pur- 

g)Be  of  covering  a  criminal  design;  or,  if  he  thought  that 
□mbay  was  immediately  threatened  witli  that  d^ger,  he 
then  was  guilty  of  treachery  in  ordering  an  army,  necessary 
on  that  supposition  to  the  immediate  defence  of  Bombay,  to 
halt  in  Berar,  to  depend  on  the  Bajah  of  Berar  for  its  sub- 
•e^uent  operations,  or  on  the  event  of  a  negotiation  with  that 
pnnce,  which,  hb  the  said  Hastings  declared,  was  likely  to 
cause  a  very  speedy  and  essential  change  in  the  design  and 
operations  of  the  detachment;  and  finally  in  declaring,  that 
ke  dreaded  to  hear  of  the  said  detachment's  proceeding  to  the 
Malabar  coast,  whither  he  ought  to  have  ordered  it  without 
delay,  if,  as  he  has  solemnly  affirmed,  it  was  true,  that  he  had 
told  by  the  highest  authority,  that  a  powerful  armament 
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kad  lea.  prepared  in  France,  thejirst  object  of  which  vias  an 
attauk  upon  Bombay ;  and  thai  he  knew  with  moral  ctriaiaty, 
that  all  the  powers  of  l/ie  adjacent  continent  toere  ready  tQ 
Join  the  invasion. 

That  tbrougii  the  whole  of  these  tronBoctlons  the  said 
Warren  Hastings  has  beea  guilty  of  continued  falsehood, 
fraud,  contradiction,  and  duplicity,  highly  dishonourable  to 
the  character  of  the  British  nation;  that,  ia  consequence  of 
the  unjuat  and  ill-concerted  schemeB  of  the  said  HaBlings, 
the  British  arms,  heretofore  respected  in  India,  have  Buffered 
repeated  disgraces,  and  great  Mlamitiea  have  been  thereby 
brought  upon  India,  and  that  the  aaid  Warren  Hastings,  aa 
well  in  exciting  and  promoting  the  late  unproToked  ajid  un- 
justifiable Tear  against  the  Muhruttus,  as  in  the  conduct 
thereof,  has  been  guilty  of  sundry  high  crimes  and  miade- 


That  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  the 
Mahrattas  at  Poomnder,  on  the   1st  of  March,  1776,  the 
Mahrattas  gave  up  all  right  and  title  to  the  island  of  Sal- 
sette,  unjustly  token  from  them  by  the  presidency  of  Bom- 
bay; did  also  give  up  to  the  English  Company  for  ever  all 
right  and  title  to  their  entire  shares  of  the  city  and  purgun- 
nedi  of  Broach  ;  did  also  give  for  ever  to  the  English  Com- 
pany a  country  of  three  lacks  of  rupees  revenue,  near  to 
Broach  ;  and  (Ud  also  agree  to  pay  to  the  Company  twelve 
lacks  of  rupees,  in  part  of  the  eipenses  of  the  ,  ^ 
English  army;   and  that  the  terms  of  the  said  otihEHuuMi 
treaty'  were  honourable  and  advantageous  to  the  m^"',"^?'^ 
India  Company. 

That  Warren  Hastings  having  broken  the  said  treaty,  and  | 
forced  the  Mahrattas  into  another  war,  by  a  repeated  in- 
vasion of  their  country,  and  having  conducted  thot  war  in 
the  manner  hereinbefore  described,  did,  on  the  17th  of  May, 
1782,  by  the  agency  of  Mr.  David  Anderson,  conclude  an- 
other treaty  of  pei^etual  friendship  and  alliance  with  the 
Mahrattaa,  by  which  the  said  Hastings  agreed  to  deliver  up 
to  them  ail  the  countries,  places,  cities,  and  forts,  particularly 
the  island  of  Basaein,  (taken  from  the  peshwa,  during  the  war,) 
tmd  to  relinquish  all  claim  to  the  country  of  three  lacks  of 
rupees,  ceded  to  the  Company  by  the  treaty  of  Poorunder: 
that  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  also  at  the  same  time,  by  j 
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a  privnte  and  Beparate  agreement,  dclivcT  iip  to  Madajefl 
SciodU  the  whole  of  the  city  of  Broach ;  that  is,  not  only 
tbo  ahare  in  the  said  city  which  the  India  CompaBv  acquired 
by  the  treaty  of  Poorunder,  but  the  other  Bhar'e  thereof, 
wnich  the  India  Company  possessed  for  several  years  before 
that  treaty  [  and  that  among  the  reasons  assigned  hv  Mr. 
David  Anderson  for  totally  stripping  the  presidency  of^  Bom- 
bay of  all  their  poaseasions  ou  the  Malabar  coast,  he  haa 
declared,  that  "  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  real  of  the 
treaty,  the  settlement  of  Bombay  would  be  in  future  put  on 
■uch  a  footing,  that  it  might  wefl  become  a  question,  »rtiether 
the  pOBsesBion  of  an  inconsiderable  territory,  without  forte, 
would  not  be  attended  with  more  loss  than  advantage,  aa  it 
must  necessarily  occasion  considerable  expense,  must  re- 
quire troops  for  its  defence,  and  might  probably  in  the  end 
lead,  as  Scindia  apprehended,  to  a  renewal  of  war." 

That  the  said  Wuren  Hastings,  having  in  this  manner 
put  an  end  to  a  war  commenced  by  him  withont  provocation, 
and  continued  by  him  without  necessity,  and  having  for  that 
purpoae  made  bo  many  sacrifices  to  the  Mahrattaa  m  poiuta 
of  essential  interest  to  the  India  Company,  did  consent  and 
agree  to  other  articles  utterly  dishonourable  to  the  British 
name  and  character,  having  sacrificed  or  abandoned  every  one 
of  the  native  princes,  who  by  AU  solicitations  and  promises 
had  been  engaged  to  take  part  with  ua  in  the  war;  and  that 
he  did  so  without  necessity,  since  it  appears,  that  Scindia, 
the  Mahratta  chief,  who  concluded  the  treaty,  m  evert/  part 
of  his  conduct  manifested  a  nearly  desire  of  estoblishiftff  a 
peace  with  ua ;  and  that  this  was  the  disposition  of  aJi  the 
parties  in  the  Mahratta  confederacy,  who  were  only  kept 
together  by  a  general  dread  of  their  common  enemy,  the 
Engliah,  and  who  only  waited  for  a  cessation  of  hostilitiea 
with  us  to  return  to  their  habitual  and  permanent  enmily 
against  each  other.  That  the  governor-general  and  conned, 
in  their  letter  of  Slat  August,  1781,  made  the  following  de- 
claration to  the  court  of  directors :  "  The  Mahrattas  have 
demanded  the  sacrifice  of  the  person  of  Eagonaut  Bow,  the 
surrender  of  the  fort  and  territories  of  Ahmedabad,  and  of 
.  tho  fortress  of  Gnalior,  which  are  not  ours  to  give,  and  which 
we  could  not  wrest  from  the  proprietors  without  the  great- 
eit  violation   of  public  faith.     No   state   of  affairs,  in   oul 
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crpmicmB,  could  wsirast  our  acquieeceDce  to  Biich  requisition  ; 
and  we  are  moraJly  certain,  that,  had  we  yielded  to  them, 
such  a  coDBciousucBS  of  tlie  state  of  our  afiaira  would  have 
been  implied,  as  would  have  produced  an  effect  the  reverse 
fiTjm  that,  for  whicli  it  was  intended,  by  raising  tlie  preaump- 
tion  of  the  enemy  to  exact  yet  more  ignominiou4  terms,  or 
perbapa  their  remaal  to  accept  of  any ;  nor,  in  our  opinion, 
would  they  have  failed  to  excite  in  others  the  same  belief, 
and  the  consequent  decision  of  all  parties  against  ua,  as  the 
natural  conaequeneea  of  our  decline."  That  the  said  Hast- 
ings himself,  in  his  inatructiona  to  Mr.  David  Anderson,  after 
authorizing  liitn  to  restore  all,  that  we  had  conquered  during 
jxpressly  excepted  Ahmedabad,  and  the  territory 
ibr  Futty  Sing  G-wicowar."  That  nevertheless 
aid  Hastings,  la  the  peace  concluded  by  him,  has  yielded 
to  every  one  of  the  eonditiona  reprobated  in  the  preceding 
declarations  as  ignominious,  and  incompatible  with  public 
faith. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  abandon  the  Eana  of 
Gohud  in  the  manner  already  charged ;  and  that  the  said 
Bona  has  not  only  lost  the  fort  of  Gunlior,  but  all  hia  own 
coimtry,  and  ia  himself  a  prisoner. — That  the  said  Hastings 
did  not  interpose  to  obtain  any  terms  in  favour  of  the  Nabob 
of  Bopaul,  who  mas'  wiik  great  reason  desirous  ,  Anderson'i 
of  concealing  from  the  MahraUas  the  attachment  ^''■'"  oi  seib 
he  had  borne  to  the  English  governments  the  aaid  ""'^• 
Nabob  having  a  just  dread  of  the  danger  of  being  exposed  to 
the  resentment  of  the  Mahrattaa,  and  no  dependence  on  the 
faith  and  protection  of  the  English.  That  by  the  9th  article 
of  the  treaty  with  Tutty  Sing  it  was  stipulated,  that,  when  a 
negotiation  for  peace  shall  take  place,  hia  interest  should  be 
primarily  considered ;  and  that  Mr.  David  Anderson,  the 
minister  and  representative  of  the  governor-general  and 
conned,  did  declare  to  Scindia,  that  it  was  indispensably  in- 
cumbent on  lis  to  support  Eutty  Sing's  rights. 

That  nevertheless  every  acquisition  made  for  or  by  the 
said  Futty  Sing  during  the  war,  particularly  the  fort  and 
territories  of  AAiaedahad,  were  given  up  by  the  said  Haat- 
ings ;  that  Futty  Sing  was  replaced  under  the  subjection  of 
the  peshwa,  (whose  resentment  he  had  provoked  by  taking 
part  with  ufl  in  the  war,)  and  under  an  obligation  -.3  pay  ■ 
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tribute,  not  specified,  to  the  peshwa,  and  to  perform  aucn 
•ervicea,  and  to  be  subject  to  such  obedience,  as  had  long 
been  eitablished  and  ctulomaty;  and  that,  no  limit  being 
filed  to  Buch  tribute  or  services,  the  said  Futty  Sing  has 
been  left  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  Mahrattas, 

That  with  respect  to  Hagoba  the  said  Hastings,  in  his  in* 
■tructions  to  Mr.  Anderson,  dated  4th  of  November,  1781, 
contented  himself  with  saying,  "We  cannot  Utally  abandon 
the  interesta  of  Bagonaut  Bow.  Eudearour  to  obtain  for 
bim  an  adequate  provision." — That  Mr.  Anderson  declared 
■  AndinoD-i  *"  Madajee  Sciadia,'  "that  aa  we  had  given  Ba- 
kticrnf  14th  goba  protection  as  an  independent  prince,  and 
e  nuTT,  ITS  .  j^^j.  ^j,(,^g],j  IjJjj,  j^jj^  ^^j,  settlement  as  a  prisonm-, 
we  could  not  in  honour  pretend  to  impose  the  smaUeat  re- 
fltraint  on  his  will,  and  he  must  be  at  libertv  to  go  wherever 
he  pleased ;  that  it  must  rest  with  Scindia  himself  to  prevail 
on  nim  to  reside  in  his  country;  all  that  we  could  do,  was  to 
agree,  after  a  reasonable  time,  to  withdraw  our  protection 
from  him,  and  not  to  insist  on  the  payment  of  the  stipend  la 
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residing  in  some  part  oi  Scindia's  territories." 

Tliat,  notwithstanding  all  the  preceding  declarations,  and 
in  violation  of  the  public  faith  repeatedly  pledged  to  Bagoba, 
he  was  totally  abandoned  by  the  said  Hastings  in  the  treaty, 
no  provision  whatever  being  made  even  for  his  subsistence, 
but  on  a  condition,  to  which  he  could  not  submit  without  the 
certain  loss  of  his  liberty,  and  probable  hazard  of  his  life^ 
namely,  that  heshould  voluntarily,  and  of  his  own  accord,  re- 
pair to  Scindia  and  quietjy  reside  with  him.  That  such 
treacherous  desertion  of  the  said  Eagoba  is  not  capable  of 
being  justified  by  any  plea  of  necessity ;  but  that  in  fact  no 
ench  necessity  existed ;  since  it  appears,  that  the  Nizam,  who 
of  all  the  contracting  parties  in  the  confederacy  was  person- 
ally most  hostile  to  Bagoba,  did  himself  ^ro;)o«e,  that  Ragoba 
might  have  an  option  given  him  of  residing  within  the  Com- 
pany's territories. — That  the  plan  of  negotiating  a  peace 
with  the  Mahrattas,  by  application  to  Scindia,  and  through 
his  mediation,  was  earnestly  recommended  to  the  said  Haat- 
J  the  presidency  of  Bombay  so  early  as  in  February, 
1779,  who  stated  clearly  to  him  the  reasons  why  such  ap- 
plication ought  to  be  made  to  Scindia  in  preference  to  ouy 
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other  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  and  why  it  would  prohahly  be 
•uccessful ;  the  truth  and  justice  of  which  reasons  were  lully 
evinced  in  the  issue,  when  the  said  Hastings,  alter  incurring, 
by  two  years'  delay,  all  the  losses  and  distresses  of  a  calamit- 
ous  war,  did  actually  pursue  that  very  plan  with  much  less 
effect  or  advantage  than  might  have  been  obtained  at  the 
time  the  advice  was  given.  That  he  neglected  theadnce 
rf  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  and  retarded  the  peace,  as  well 
as  made  its  conditions  worse,  from  an  obstinate  attachment 
to  his  project  of  on  alliance  ofFensivo  and  defensive  with  the 
Bajah  of  Berar,  the  object  of  which  was  rather  a  new  war, 
than  a  termination  ot  the  war  then  existing  against  the 
peahwa. 

That  the  said  Hastings  did  further  embarrass  and  retard 
the  conclusion  of  a  peace  by  employing  different  ministers  at 
the  courts  of  the  several  confederate  powers,  whom  he  sever- 
allr  empowered  to  treat  and  negotiate  a  peace. — That  these 
rauiiaters  not  acting  in  concert,  not  knowing  the  extent  of 
each  other's  commissions,  and  having  no  instructions  to  com- 
municate their  respective  proceedings  to  each  other,  did,  in 
effect,  counteract  tneir  several  negotiations. — That  this  wont 
of  concert  and  of  simplicity,  and  the  mystery  and  intricacy  in 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  negotiation  on  our  part,  was 
complained  of  bj^  our  ministers  aa  embarrassing  and  discon- 
oerting  to  ua,  while  it  was  advantageous  to  the  adverse  party, 
who  were  thereby  fumished  with  opportunity  and  pretence 
for  delay,  when  it  suited  their  purpose,  and  enabled  to  play 
off  one  set  of  negotiators  against  another ;  that  it  also  created 
jealousy  and  distrust  in  the  various  contending  parties,  with 
whom  we  were  treating  at  the  same  time,  and  to  whom  we 
were  obliged  to  make  contradictory  professions,  while  it  be- 
trayed and  exposed  to  them  all  our  own  eagerness  and  im- 
patience for  peace ;  raising  thereby  the  general  claims  and 
pretensions  of  the  enemy.  That  while  Dalhoosie  Wather- 
ston,  Esquire,  was  treated  at  Poonah,  and  David  Anderson. 
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Esquire,  i 


Scindia's 


vith  Bcparate  powers  applied  to 


B  object,  the  minister  at  Poouah  informed  the  s 
Watberston,  that  he  had  received  proposals  for  peace  irom 
the  Nabob  of  Axoot  with  the  approbation  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote ; 
that  he  returned  other  proposals  to  the  said  Nabob  of  Arcot, 
vho  had  assured  him,  (the  minister,)  that  those  proposals 
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loould  be  acceded  to,  and  that  Mr.  Mucpherson  would  set  A 
for  Bengal,  after  which  orders  should  be  immediatel*/  4 
tpatehedfrem  Ou  honourable  the  governor-general  and  council 
to  the  effect  he  wished.  That  tbe  said  Nabob  "  had  promiBed 
to  obtain  and  forward  to  him  the  expected  orders  from  Ben- 
gal in  fifteen  daffs,  and  that  he  was  therefore  every  instant  in 
expectation  of  their  airiral ;  and  observed,  that,  when  Ge- 
neral G-oddard  proposed  to  send  a  confidential  person  to 
Pooaab,  be  conceived,  that  those  orders  irniat  have  actually 
reached  him :  "  that  therefore  the  treaty,  formally  concluded 
by  David  Anderson,  was  in  effect  and  substance  the  same 
with  that  offered,  and  in  reality  concluded,  by  the  Nabob  of 
Arcot,  with  the  exception  only  of  Salsette,  which  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot  had  agreed  to  restore  to  the  M^rattas.  That  tbe 
intention  of  the  aaid  "Warren  Hastings  in  pressing  for  a 
peace  with  tbe  Mahrattas  on  terms  so  dishonourable,  and  by 
measures  so  rash  and  ill-concerted,  whb  not  to  restore  and 
eetahlish  a  general  peace  throughout  India,  but  to  engage 
the  India  Company  in  a  new  war  against  Hyder  Ally,  and  to 
make  the  Mahrattas  parties  therein.   That  the  eagerness  and 

eiasion,  with  which  tne  aaid  Hastings  pursued  this  object, 
id  hira  open  to  the  Mahrattas,  who  depended  thereon  for 
obtaining  whatever  they  should  demand  from  us. — That  in 
order  to  carry  the  pomt  of  an  otfensive  alliauce  against 
Hyder  Ally,  the  said  Hastings  exposed  the  negotiation  for 
peace  with  the  Mahrattas  to  many  difGculties  and  delays. 
That  the  Mahrattas  were  hound  by  a  clear  and  recent  en- 
gagement, which  Hyder  bad  never  violated  in  any  article,  to 
make  no  peace  with  us  which  sliould  not  include  him ;  that 
they  pleaded  the  sacred  nature  of  this  obligation  in  answer 
to  all  our  requisitions  on  this  head,  while  the  said  Hastings, 
Btill  importunate  for  his  favourite  point,  suggested  to  them 
■  Tarioua  means  of  reconciling  a  substantial  breach  of  their 
engagement  with  a  formal  observance  of  it,  and  taught  tbem 
how  they  might  at  once  be  parties  in  a  peace  with  Hyder 
Ally,  and  in  an  offensive  alUance  for  immediate  hostility 
against  him.  That  these  lessons  of  public  duplicity  and 
t  artifice,  and  these  devices  of  ostensible  faith  and  real  treach- 
r  ery,  could  have  no  effect  but  to  degrade  the  national  chorac- 
L  ter,  and  to  inspire  tbe  Mahrattas  themselves,  with  whom  we 
were  in  treaty,  with  the  distrust  in  our  sincerity  and  good 
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&Ith. — That  ths  object  of  thia  fraudulent  policy  (viz.  the 
utter  destructioD  of  Hjder  Ally,  and  a  partition  of  his  do- 
tniniouH)  mus  neither  wiae  in  itself,  or  authorized  by  the 
orders  and  inatructionB  of  the  Company  to  their  Bervanta; 
that  it  waa  incompatible  with  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  which 
Hyder  Ally  waa  included,  and  contrary  to  the  repeated  and 
best  understood  injunctions  of  the  Company ;  bemg,  in  the 
firat  pUce,  a  bargam  for  a  new  war,  and,  iu  the  next,  aiming 
at  an  extension  of  our  territory  by  eouquest.  That  the  beat 
and  aouDdest  political  opinions  on  the  relationa  of  theae 
states,  have  always  repreaented  our  great  security  againat 
the  power  of  the  Mahrattaa  to  depend  on  its  being  balanced 
by  tnat  of  Hyder  Ally ;  and  the  Myaore  country  is  so  placed 
as  a  barrier  between  the  Camatic  and  the  Mahrattaa,  aa  to 
make  it  our  interest  rather  to  strengthen  and  repair  that 
barrier,  than  to  level  and  destroy  it.  That  the  said  treaty 
of  partition  does  expreaa  itself  to  be  eventual  with  regard  to 
the  making  and  keeping  of  peace ;  but  through  the  whole 
courae  of  the  said  Kastmgs'a  proceeding  be  did  endeavour 
to  prevent  any  peace  with  the  Sultan  or  Nabob  of  Mysore, 
Tippd  Saheb,  and  did  for  a  long  time  endeavour  to  fhistrate 
all  the  methods,  which  could  have  rendered  the  said  treaty 
of  conquest  and  partition  wholly  unnecesaary. 

That  the  Mahrattaa  having  taken  no  effectual  step  to 
oblige  Hyder  Ally  to  make  good  the  conditions,  for  wnich 
they  had  engaged  in  hia  behalf,  and  the  war  continuing  to 
be  carried  on  in  the  Camatic  by  Tippoo  Sultan,  son  and 
auccessor  of  Hyder  Ally,  the  presidency  of  Fort  St.  George 
undertook,  upon  their  own  authority,  to  open  a  negotiation 
with  the  said  Tippoo ;  which  measure,  though  indispensably 
neceaaary,  the  said  Hastinga  utterly  disapproved  and  dis- 
countenanced, expressly  denying  that  there  was  any  ground 
or  motive  for  entering  into  any  direct  or  aeparate  treaty 
with  Tippoo ;  and  not  consenting  to  or  authoming  any  ne- 
gotiation for  such  treaty,  until  f£t«r  a  cessation  of  hostilitiea 
had  been  brought  about  with  him  by  the  preaidency  of  Fort 
St,  George,  in  August,  1773,  and  the  ministers  of  Tippoo 
had  been  received  and  treated  with  by  that  preaidency,  and 
commisaionera,  in  return,  actually  sent  by  the  aaid  preai- 
dency to  the  court  of  Poonah;  which  late  and  reluctant 
consent  and  authority  were  extorted  from  hiui  the  said 
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Hastmgs  In  coDsequence  of  the  acknowledgmeDt  of  hii 
agent  at  the  court  of  Madajee  Sciodia  (upon  whom  the  said 
Wam*n  Hastiiigs  had  depended  for  enforcing  the  clauses  of 
the  Mabratta  treaty)  of  the  preeariouaneBS  of  Huch  depend- 
ence, and  of  the  necessity  of  that  direct  and  separate  treaty 
with  Tippoo,  ao  long  and  so  lately  reprobated  by  the  said 
"Warren  Hastings,  notwithstanding  the  information  and  en- 
treaties of  the  presidency  of  Fort  St.  George,  as  well  as  the 
known  distresses  and  critical  situation  of  the  Company's 
affairs. — That,  though  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  at 
length  give  inatmctionB  for  negotiating  and  making  peace 
with  Tippoo,  expressly  adding,  that  those  instructions  extend- 
ed to  all  the  points,  which  occurred  to  Arm  or  them  as  capable 
of  being  agitated  or  gained  upon  the  occasion  ;^though  the 
said  instructions  were  sent  after  the  said  commisBioners  by 
the  presidency  of  Tort  St.  George,  with  directions  to  obey 
them ; — though  not  only  the  said  instructions  were  obeyed, 
but  advantages  gained,  which  did  not  occur  to  the  said 
Warren  Hastings ; — though  the  said  peace  formed  a  con- 
trast with  the  Mahratta  peace,  in  neither  ceding  any  terri- 
tory possessed  by  the  Company  before  the  war,  or  delivering 
up  any  dependent  or  ally  to  the  vengeance  of  his  adversaries, 
but  proviaing  for  the  restoration  of  all  the  countries  that 
had  been  taken  from  the  Company  and  their  allies ; — though 
the  supreme  council  of  Calcutta,  forming  the  legal  govern- 
ment of  Bengal  in  the  absence  of  the  said  Warren  Hastings, 
ratified  the  said  treaty,  yet  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  then 
absent  from  the  seat  of  government,  and  out  of  the  province 
of  Bengal,  and  forming  no  legal  or  integral  part  of  the 
government  during  such  absence,  did,  after  such  ratification, 
usurp  the  power  of  acting  as  a  part  of  such  government  (as 
if  actually  sitting  in  council  with  the  other  members  of  the 
same)  in  the  consideration  and  unqualified  censure  of  the 
terms  of  the  said  peace.  That  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  with  whom 
the  said  Hastings  did  keep  up  an  unwarrantable  clandestine 
correspondence,  without  any  communication  with  the  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  wrote  a  letter  of  complaint,  dated  the  27th 
of  March,  1784,  against  the  presidency  of  that  place,  with- 
out any  eommmunication  thereof  to  the  said  presidency,  the 
Baid  complaint  being  addressed  to  the  said  Warren  Hastings, 
the  substance  of  which  complaint  was,  that  he  (the  Nabob) 
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had  not  been  made  a  party  to  the  late  treaty :  and  althougrh 
hia  iotereat  had  been  Bufficiently  provided  for  in  the  eaid 
treaty,  the  said  WarreD  Hastings  did  sign  a  dectaratioa  od 
the  23rd  of  May,  at  Lucknow,  forming  the  bsaiB  of  a  new 
artjtOe,  and  mating  a  new  party  to  the  treaty,  after  it  had 
been  hy  ail  parties  (the  supreme  council  of  Calcutta  included) 
completed  and  ratified,  and  did  transmit  the  said  new  stipu- 
lation to  the  presidency  at  Calcutta  Bolely  for  the  purpobes^ 
and  at  the  instigation,  of  the  Ifahob  of  Arcot;  and  the  said 
declaration  was  made  without  any  previous  communication 
with  the  presidency  aforesaid,  and  m  consequence  thereof 
orders  were  sent  by  the  council  at  Calcutta  to  the  presidency 
of  Fort  St.  George,  under  the  severest  threati  in  case  of  dit- 
obedience  ;  which  orders,  whatever  were  their  purport,  would, 
as  an  undue  assumption  of  and  participation  in  the  govern- 
ment, from  which  he  was  absent,  become  a  high  misde- 
meanour; hut,  being  to  the  purport  of  opening  the  said  treaty 
after  its  solemn  ratification,  and  proposing  a  new  clause,  and 
a  new  party  to  the  same,  was  also  an  aggravation  of  such 
miedemeanonr,  as  it  tended  to  convey  to  the  Indian  powers  an 
idea  of  the  unsteadineas  of  the  councils  and  determinations 
of  the  British  government,  and  to  take  away  all  reliance  on 
its  engagements,  and  as,  above  all,  it  exposed  the  aSairs  of 
the  nation  and  the  Company  to  the  hazard  of  seeing  renewed 
aU  the  calamities  of  war,  from  whence  by  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  they  had  emerged,  and  upon  a  pretence  so  weak 
as  that  of  proposing  the  Nabob  of  Arcot  to  oe  a  party  to  the 
same — though  he  had  not  been  made  a  party  by  the  said 
Warren  Hastings  in  the  Mahratta  treaty,  whicli  professed  to 
be  for  the  relief  of  the  Camatie ; — though  he  was  not  a 
party  to  the  former  treaty  with  Hyder,  also  relative  to  the 
Camatie ; — though  it  was  not  certam,  if  the  treaty  were  once 
opened,  and  that  even  Tippoo  should  then  consent  to  that 
Nabob's  bein^  a  party,  whether  he  (the  said  Nabob)  would 
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I  to  the  dauses  of  the  same,  and  consequently  whether 
the  Baid  treaty,  once  opened,  could  afterwards  be  concluded 
— an  uncertainty,  of  which  he  the  said  Hastings  should  have 
learned  to  be  aware,  having  already  once  been  disappointed 
by  the  said  Nabob's  refusing  to  accede  to  a  treaty,  which  he 
the  said  Warren  Hastings  made  for  him  with  the  Dutch, 
about  a  year  before. 


That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  haTJog  broken  a  solemn 
and  honnuralilo  tKut}-  of  pence  by  an  unjuet  and  unprovoked 
war;  having  u«^Ui-ti:d  to  conclude  that  war  when  he  mi^ht 
have  done  it  without  Iohs  of  honour  to  the  nation;  having 
plotted  and  contrived,  as  far  as  depended  on  him,  to  engage 
the  India  Cornpun;  in  another  war,  as  soon  as  the  former 
vhould  be  eoudnded ;  and  having  at  last  put  an  end  to  a  most 
unjust  y/aJt  against  the  Mahrattas  by  a  moat  ignominious 
peace  with  them,  in  which  he  sacrificed  objects  eaeential  to 
the  interests,  and  submitted  to  conditions  utterly  incom- 
patible with  the  honour,  of  this  nation,  and  with  his  own  de- 
chirod  sonsti  of  the  dishonourable  nature  of  those  conditions; 
and  having  endeavoured  to  open  anew  the  treaty  concluded 
with  Tippoo  Sultan,  through  the  means  of  the  presidency  of 
l''ort  Ht.  Giuorgo,  upon  principles  of  justice  and  honour,  and 
which  established  peace  in  Indb  ;  and  therebr  exposing  the 
Hritivh  posBCBsians  there  to  the  t«newnl  of  the  dangers  and 
calamities  of  war — has  by  these  severtil  acts  been  guilty  pf 
•uadry  high  crimes  and  miademeanoura. 


i 


XXI.  COBEESPONDENCE. 

That  by  an  act  of  the  13th  year  of  hia  present  Majesty, 
entitled,  "  An  act  for  eetablishiug  certain  regulations  for  the 
better  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  East-India  Company, 
as  well  in  India  as  in  Europe,"  "  The  governor- general  and 
council  are  required  and  directed  to  pay  due  obedience  to  all 
such  orders  as  they  shall  receive  from  the  court  of  directors 
of  the  said  united  Company,  and  to  correspond  &om  time  to 
time,  and  constantly  and  diligently  transmit  to  the  said  court 
an  eia^t  particular  of  all  advices  or  intelligence,  and  of  all 
transactions  and  matters  whatsoever,  that  shall  come  to  tbcir 
knowledge,  relating  to  the  government,  commerce,  reveniies, 
or  interest  of  the  said  imited  Company." 

That,  in  consequence  of  the  above-recited  act,  the  court  of 
directors,  in  their  general  instructions  of  the  29th  March, 
1774,  to  the  governor-general  and  council,  did  direct,  "  that 
the  correspoudence  with  the  princes  or  country  powers  in 
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Ifldia  should  be  carried  on  through  the  goTernor-general 
only ;  but  that  oD  letters  to  be  sent  by  him  should  be  fir«t 
approved  in  cwuncil ;  and  that  he  should  lay  before  the 
council,  at  their  nest  raeetine;,  all  letters  receised  by  him  in 
the  course  of  such  corresponaence  for  their  information," 

And  the  governor-general  and  council  were  therein  further 
ordered,  "  That  in  transacting  the  business  of  their  depart- 
ment they  should  enter  vritb  the  utmost  perspicuity  and  ei- 
actnesfl  all  their  proceedings  whatsoever ;  and  ail  dissenta, 
if  auch  should  at  any  time  be  made  by  any  member  of  their  i 
board,  together  with  all  letters  sent  or  received  in  the  course  | 
of  their  correapoudence ;  and  that  broken  sets  of  HUch  pro 
ceedings,  to  the  latest  period  possible,  be  transmitted  to   I 
them  (the  court  of  directors)  ;  a  complete  set  at  the  end  of  J 
eveiT  year,  and  a  duplicate  by  the  neit  conveyance."  J 

That  in  defiance  of  the  said  orders,  and  in  breach  of  the 
above-recited  act  of  parliament,  the  said  "Warren  Hastings  j 
has,  in  sundry  instances,  concealed  from  his  council  the  coi 
respondenee  carried  on  between  him  and  the  princes  c 
country  powers  in  India,  and  neglected  to  comnmnieate  the 
advices  and  intelligence  he  from  time  to  time  received  from 
the  British  residents  at  the  different  courts  in  India  to  the 
other  members  of  the  government ;  and  without  their  know- 
ledge, counsel,  or  participation,  has  despatched  orders  on 
matters  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  interests  of  the 
Company. 

That,  moreover,  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  for  the  purpose 
of  covering  his  own  improper  and  dangerous  practices  Irom 
his  employers,  has  withheld  from  the  court  of  directors,  upon 
sundry  occasions,  copies  of  the  proceedings  had,  and  the  cor- 
respondence carried  on  by  him  in  his  official  capacity,  as 
governor-general,  whereby  the  court  of  directors  have  been 
kept  in  ignorance  of  matters  which  it  highly  imported  them 
to  Know,  and  the  affairs  of  the  Company  have  been  exposed 
to  much  inconvenience  and  injury. 

That  in  all  such  concealments  and  acts  done  or  ordered 
without  the  consent  and  authority  of  the  supreme  council, 
the  said  Warren  Hastings  has  been  guilty  of  high  crimes  and 
loiedemeanours. 
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XXII.   EIGHTS  OF  FTZOOLA  KHAN,  Ac.  BBFOl 

THE  TEEATl'  OF  LALL-DANG.  ; 

I. 

That  the  Nabob  F^zoola  Khan,  wlio  now  holds  of  the  viziar 
the  territory  of  Bftnipore,  Shawabad,  and  certain  other  dis-  ■ 
tricte  depeodent  thereou,  in  the  country  of  the  Hohillas,  is 
the  second  eon  of  a  prince,  renowned  in  the  history  of  Hinr 
dostau  under  the  name  of  Ali  Mohammed  Khan,  some  time 
sovereign  of  all  that  part  of  Bohilcund,  which  in  particularly 
distinguiahed  by  the  appellation  of  the  Eutteehr.  i 

1 

That  after  the  death  of  Ali  Mohammed  aforesaid,  as  Fy-. 
jioolft  Khin,  together  with  his  elder  brother,  was  then  a 
prisoner  of  war  at  a  place  caDed  Herat,  "  the  Eohilla  chiefs 
iBok  poBsesaion  of  the  ancient  estates"  of  the  captive  prinuea; 
and  the  Nabob  TVzoola  KhSn  was  from  necessity  compelled ' 
to  waive  his  heredtary  rights  for  the  inconsiderable  distrioti . 
of  Hampore  and  Shawabad,  then  estimated  to  produce  from. 
»ii  to  eight  lacks  of  annual  revenue. 

III. 

That  in  1774,  on  the  invasion  of  Hohilcund  by  the  united,; 
armies  of  the  viiier  Sujah  ul  Dowlah  and  the  Company,  the< 
Nabob  Fyzoola  KhSn,  "  with  some  of  his  people,  waspreeenli 
at  the  decisive  battle  of  St.  George,"  where  Hafiz  Bhanet, 
the  great  leader  of  the  Eohillas,  and  many  others  of  their 

?rincipal  chiefs,  were  slain ;  but,  escaping  from  the  slaughter, , 
'yzoola  Khdn  "  made  bis  retreat  good  towards  the  mountains, 
with  all  his  treasure."  He  there  collected  the  scattered  re- 
mains  of  his  countrymen ;  and  as  he  was  the  eldest  surviving 
son  of  Ali  Mohammed  Khan,  as  too  the  most  powerful  ob- 
stacle to  his  pretensions  was  now  removed  by  the  death  of 
Hafiz,  he  seems  at  length  to  have  been  generally  acknow- 
ledged by  his  natural  subjects  the  undoubted  heir  of  hif 
father's  authority. 


J 


IV. 

Tliat,  "  regarding  the  sacred  sincerity  aad  frieudahip  of  the 
English,  whose  goodness  and  celebrity  ia  everywhere  known, 
who  diipossess  no  one"  the  Nabob  Fyzoohi  K-h^n  made  early 
overtures  for  peace  to  Colonel  Alexander  Champion,  com- 
niander-in-chief  of  the  Compaoy'a  forces  in  Bengal :  that  be 
did  propose  to  the  said  Colonel  Alexander  Champion, 
three  letters,  received  on  the  14tli,  24th,  and  27th  of  May, 
to  put  himself  under  the  protection  either  of  the  Company 
or  of  the  vizier,  through  the  mediation,  and  with  the  guaran- 
tee, of  the  Company ;  and  that  he  did  ofl'er  "  whatever  was 
conferred  upon  nim,  to  pay  as  much  without  damage  o 
ficieucy,  aa  any  other  peraon  would  agree  to  do ; "  stating  at 
the  same  time  his  condition  and  pretensions  hereinbelbi 
recited,  aa  lacts,  "  evident  aa  the  sun ; "  and  appealing,  in 
forcible  and  awful  manner,  to  the  generosity  ana  magnamnity 
of  this  nation,  "  by  whose  means  be  hoped  in  Gkid,  that  he 
shoidd  receive  justice ; "  and  aa  "  the  perwou  who  designed 
the  war,  was  no  more ;  "  as  "  in  that  he  was  himself  guilt- 
less ; "  and  as  "  he  had  never  acted  in  such  a  manner  a 
the  vizier  to  have  taken  hatred  to  his  heart  against  him ; 
that  he  might  be  reinstated  in  his  ancient  poseeasions,  the  | 
country  of  his  father." 

V. 

That  on.  the  last  of  the  three  dates  aho^e  mentioned,  that 
is  to  say,  on  the  27th  of  Maj^,  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh&n  did 
also  send  to  the  commander-in-chief  a  vakeel,  or  ambassador, 
who  was  authoriied  on  the  part  of  him  (the  Nabob  Fyaiola 
Kh^,  his  master)  to  make  a  specific  offer  of  three  pjxjposi- 
tions ;  and  that  by  one  of  the  said  propositions  "  an  annual  in- 
crease of  near  £400,000  would  have  accrued  tt,  tne  revenues 
of  our  ally,  and  the  immediate  acquisition  of  above  £300,000 
to  the  Company,  for  their  influence  in  effecting  an  accommo- 
dation perfectly  consistent  with  their  engagements  to  the 
viBier,"  and  strictly  consonant  to  the  demands  of  justice. 
VI. 

That  so  great  was  the  confidence  of  the  Nabob  Fyzoola 
KhSn  in  the  just,  humane,  aad  liberal  feelings  of  Englienraen, 
ss  to  "lull  him  into  an  inactivity"  of  the  most  essential   ] 
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detriinetit;  to  bis  interests ;  smce,  "  in  the  hopes,  which  he 
entertained  from  the  interposition  of  our  government,"  be 
declined  bia  invitation  of  the  Mogul  to  join  tbe  arms  of  his 
Majesty  and  the  MahrattaB,  "  refused  any  connexion  with  the 
Seifcs,"  and  did  even  neglect  to  take  the  obvious  precaution 
of  crossing  tbe  Granges,  as  he  had  originally  intended,  while 
the  river  was  yet  fordahle,  a  movement,  that  would  have  en- 
abled him  certainly  to  baffle  all  pursuit,  and  probably  "  to 
keep  the  vizier  in  a  state  of  disquietude  for  tbe  remainder  of 
bis  life." 

VII. 

That  tbe  commander-in-chief.  Colonel  Aleiander  Cham- 
pion aforesaid,  "  thought  nothing  could  be  more  honourable 
to  this  nation  than  the  support  of  so  exalted  a  character ; 
and  whilst  it  could  be  done  ou  terms  so  advantageous,  aup- 
poaed  it  very  unlikely  that  the  vakeel's  preposition  should 
te  receiTcd  with  indifference  ;  "  that  he  did  accordinrfy  refer 
it  to  the  administration  through  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire, 
then  governor  of  Fort  William  and  president  of  Bengal  j 
and  he  did  at  the  same  time  enclose  to  the  said  Warren 
Hastings  a  letter  from  tbe  Nabob  Fyzoola  KbSn  to  the  said 
Hastings ;  which  letter  does  not  appear,  but  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  of  the  same  tenor  with  those  before 
cited  to  the  commander-in-chief;  of  which  also  copies  were 
sent  to  the  said  Hastings  by  the  commander-in-chief;  and  he, 
(the  commander-in-chief  aforesaid,)  after  urging  to  the  aaid 
Hastings  sundry  good  and  cogent  arguments  of  policy  and 

frudence,  in  favour  of  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Kb&n,  did  conclude 
y  "  wishing  for  nothing  ao  much  afl  for  the  adoption  of  aome 
measure,  that  might  strike  all  tbe  powers  of  the  East  with  ad- 
miration of  our  justice,  in  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  the 

VIII. 

That  in  answer  to  such  laudable  wish  of  the  said  com- 
mander-in-chief, the  president  (Warren  Hastings)  preferring 
bis  own  prohibited  plana  of  extended  dominion  to  the  mild, 
equitable,  and  wise  policy  inculcated  in  the  standing  orders 
of  hia  superiors,  and  now  enforced  by  the  recommendation 
of  tbe  commauder-jn-cbief,  did  instruct  and  "deaire"  him,  the 
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said  cominander-in-cliief,  "  instead  of  soliciting  the  rizie 
relinquish  his  conquest  to  Fyzoola  Kb&n,  to  discourage  it 
as  much  as  was  in  his  power;  "  altliough  tLe  said  Hasting! 
did  not  once  eipress,  or  even  intimate,  any  doubt  whatever 
of  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Khan's  innocence  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  war,  or  of  his  hereditary  right  to  the  territories,  which  he 
claimed;  but  to  the  said  pleas  of  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Khto, 
Bs  well  as  to  the  arguments  both  of  policy  and  justice  ad- 
vanced by  the  commander-in-chief,  he  the  said  Hastings  did 
solely  oppose  certain  speculative  objects  of  imagined  eipe.  . 
diency,  summing  up  his  decided  rejection  of  the  proposals  1 
made  by  the  Nabob   Fyzoola  Khfln,  iu  the  following  i 
raarkable  words : 

"  With  respect  to  Fyzoola  Khan,  he  appears  not  to  merit  1 
our  consideration.  The  petty  sovereign  of  a  country  estimated  I 
al  six  or  eight  iaekt  ought  not  for  a  moment  to  prove  an  impe-  f 
diment  to  any  of  our  raeantres,  or  to  nffect  the  coiisislencjf  of  ' 
our  conduct."  ' 

IX. 

That  in  the  aforesaid  violent  and  arbitrary  position,  tl 
said  Warren  Hastings  did  avow  it  to  be  a  public  principle  ■ 
his  government,  that  no  right,  however  manifest,  and  no  I 
innocence,  however  unimpeached,  could  entitle  the  weak  to 
our  protecion  against  others,  or  save  them  from  our  own 
active  endeavours  for  their  oppression,  and  even  extirpation, 
should  they  interfere  with  our  notions  of  political  expedi- 
ency ;  and  that  such  a  principle  is  highly  derogatory  to  the 
justice  and  honour  of  the  English  name,  and  fundamentally 
mjurious  to  our  interests,  inasmuch  as  it  hath  an  immediate 
tendency  to  excite  distrust,  jealousy,  fear,  and  hatred  against 
mong  all  the  subordinate  potentates  of  Hindostan. 
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X. 


in  prosecution  of  the  said  despotic  principle,  the  I 
ident  {Warren  Hastings  aforesaid)   did  persist  to  ob- 
struct,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  every  advance  towards  aa  accom- 
modation between  the  Vizier  8ujah   ul  Dowlah  and  the  j 
Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh4n ;  and  particularly  on  the  16th  of  5 
tember,  only  eight  days  after  the  said  Hastings,  in  conjuno-  ] 
tion  with  the  other  members  of  tlte  select  committee  a('l 
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Bengal,  liad  publicly  testified  his  talUfaclion  in  the  prOBi>eet 
of  an  accommodation,  and  had  hoped,  that  his  Eicelleacy 
(the  vizier)  "  would  be  disposed  to  conciliate  the  afiectiona 
(of  the  fiohillas)  to  his  government  bt/  acceding  la  lenient 
terms;"  he,  the  said  Hastings,  did  npvertheless  write,  and 
without  the  eoDaent  or  knowledge  of  his  eoUe^ues  did 
privately  despatch  a  certain  answer  to  a  letter  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief; in  wliich  answer  the  said  Hastings  did  ei- 
nress  other  contradietojy  hopes,  namely,  that  the  commander- 
in-chief  had  resolved  on  prosecuting  the  war  to  a  final  issue, 
"  because  (aa  the  said  Hastings  explains  himself)  it  appears 
very  plainly,  that  Fyzoola  Khan,  and  his  adherents,  lay  at 
your  mercy  ;  because  I  apprehend  much  inconveniency  from 
delays;  and  because /am  ntoraZfy  certain  that  no  good  witt 
be  gained  by  negotiating  ;" — thereby  artfullv  suggesting  his 
wishes  of  what  might  be,  in  his  hopes  of  what  bad  beeu,  re- 
Bolved ;  and  plainly,  though  indirectly,  instigating  the  com- 
niaader-in-chief  to  much  efiuaion  of  blood  in  an  immediate 
attack  on  the  SohiUaa,  posted  as  they  were  "in  a  very 
Htrong  situfltion,"  and  "  combating  for  all." 

XI. 
That  the  said  Hastings,  in  the  answer  aforesaid,  did 
fmther  endeavour  to  inflame  the  commander-in-chief  against 
the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Khan,  by  representing  the  said  Nabob 
as  "  highly  presumine,  insolent,  and  evasive  ;"  and  knowing 
the  distrust,  which  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Khan  entertained  of 
the  vizier,  the  said  Hastings  did  "  expressly  desire  it  should 
be  left  whoUy  to  the  vizier  to  treat  with  the  enemy  by  Aw 
own  agents,  and  in  his  awn  manner;"  though  he  the  said 
Hastings  "by  no  means  wished  the  vizier  to  lose  time  by 
seeking  an  accommodation,  since  it  would  be  more  efiectual, 
more  decisive,  and  more  consistent  with  his  dignity,  indeed 
loitA  his  honour,  which  he  has  already  pledged,  to  abide  by 
his  first  ofiera  to  dictate  the  conditions  of  peace,  and  to  ad- 
mit only  an  acceptance  without  reservation,  or  a  clear  refusal 
from  his  adversary ; "  thereby  aifectiug  to  hold  up,  in  oppo- 
sition  to,  and  in  exclusion  of,  the  substantial  claims  of  justice, 
certain  ideal  obligations  of  dignity  and  honour,  that  is  to 
say,  the  gratification  of  pride,  and  the  obse  " 

rogant  determination  once  declared. 
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That  although  the  said  auewer  did  not  reach  the  com* 
mander-is-chiet  untU  peace  waa  actually  concluded ;  and 
although  the  dangerous  conaequencea  to  he  apprehended 
from  the  said  anawer  were  thereby  prevented,  yet  by  the 
oeatimenta  contained  in  the  said  answer,  AVairen  HaHtinga, 
Enquire,  did  strongly  evince  hia  ultimate  adherence  to  all  the 
foi'mer  violent  and  unjust  principles  of  his  conduct  towarda 
the  Nabob  Fyzoola  KhSn,  which  principles  were  disgraceful 
to  the  character,  and  injurious  to  the  interests,  of  this  nation : 
and  that  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  thereby,  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  exclude  himself  from  any  share  of  credit  for 
"  the  honourable  period  put  to  the  Eohilla  war,  which  haa  in 
some  degree  done  away  the  reproach  so  wantonly  brought 
on  the  Eagbsh  name." 


GHTS  OP  PYZOOLA  KHAN  UNDEE  THE 
TEEATT  OF  LALL-DANG. 


I 


1.T  notwithatiiuding  the  culpable  and  criminal  reluct- 
of  the  president  Hastings,  hereinbefore  recited,  B 
treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  between  the  Vizier  Sujah  ul 
Dowlah  and  the  Nabob  FyEoola  KhSn  was  finally  signed  and 
sealed,  on  the  7th  October,  1774,  at  a  place  called  Lall-Dang, 
in  the  presence,  and  with  the  attestation,  of  the  British  com- 
mander-in-chief, Colonel  Alexander  Champion  aforesaid;  and 
that  for  the  aaid  treaty  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Kb3n  agreed  to 
pay,  and  did  actually  pay,  the  valuable  consideration  of  half 
his  treaaure,  to  the  amount  of  15  lacks  of  rupees,  or  £150,000 
sterling,  and  upwards. 

II. 

That  by  the  said  treaty  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Khan  wae  eatab- 

lished  in  the  quiet  poseesaion  of  Eampore,  SLawabad,  tmd 

"some  other  diatricta  dependent  thereon,"  aiibject  to  certain 

conditions,  of  which  the  more  important  were  aa  follow : 

ttXhat  Fyzoola  Khan  should  retain  in  his  service  5,000 

t,  uid  not  a  single  man  more : 
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I 
I 


"  That  witli  whomsoever  tlie  vizier  should  make  war,  Fy- 
Eoola  KhSn  ehould  eead  two  or  three  thonsand  men,  aecordinp 
to  his  ability,  to  Join  the  forc«B  of  the  vizier ; 

"  And  that,  if  the  vizier  should  march  in  person,  Fysodin 
Ehan  should  himself  accompauy  him  with  his  troops," 

III. 

That  from  the  terms  of  the  treaty  ahove  recited  it  doth 


?lainly,  poaitively,  i 
'yzodla  Khan,iiicaai 
than  three  thousand 
vizier  should  march  i 


idisputahly  appear,  that  the  Nabob 
of  war,  was  not  bound  to  fiunish  more 
len  under  any  conBtruction,  unless  the 
person. 

IV. 
That  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Khan  was  not  positively  bound 
to  furnish  so  many  as  3000  men,  but  an  indefinite  number, 
not  more  than  throe,  and  not  less  than  two,  thouaand ;  that, 
of  the  precise  number  within  such  limitations,  the  abflity  of 
Fyeoola  Kh&n,  and  not  the  discretion  of  the  vizier,  was  to  be 
the  standard ;  and  that  such  ability  could  only  mean  tbat, 
which  was  equitably  consistent  not  only  with  the  external 

defence  of  his  jaghire,  but  with  the  internal  goc" 

ment  thereof,  both  as  to  its  police  and  rt 


That  even  in  case  the  vizier  should  march  in  person,  it 
might  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  the  personal  service  of 
the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Khan,  "  with  his  troops,"  must  be  under- 
stood to  be,  with  all  his  troops,  or  only  with  the  number 
before  stipulated,  not  more  than  three,  and  not  leaa  than 
two,  thousand  men ;  and  that  the  latter  is  the  interpretation 
finally  adopted  by  Warren  Hastings  aforesaid,  and  the  coun- 
cil of  Bengal,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  court  of  directors,  dated 
April  5th,  1783,  represent  the  dauaes  of  the  treaty  relative 
to  the  stipulated  aid,  as  meaning  simply,  that  Fyzoola  Elh&n 
"  should  send  2  or  3000  men  to  join  the  vizier's  forces,  or 
attend  in  person  in  case  it  should  bo  requisite." 

VI. 

That  from  the  aforesaid  terms  of  the  treaty  it  doth  not 
Epecifically  appear  of  what  the  stipulated  aid  ahould  consist, 
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whether  of  boree  or  foot,  or  ia  wbat  proportion  of  both ;  but  " 
that  it  ia  tbe  recorded  opinion,  maturely  formed  by  the  said 
Hastings  and  his  council  in  January,  1783,  that  even  "  a 
single  horseman  included  in  the  aid,  whith  Fjeoola  Khia 
might  fiirniah,  would  prove  a  literal  compliance  with  tbe 
stipulatioa." 

VI  I.  I 

That,  iu  the  event  of  any  doubt  fairly  arising  from  the  j 
terms  of  the  treaty,  tbe  Nabob  Fyioola  Kb&u,  in  eonuder-  I 
ation  of  his  hereditary  right  to  the  whole  country,  and  tbe 
price  by  bim  actually  paid  for  the  said  treaty,  was  in  equity 
entitled  to  tbe  most  favourable  construction. 

vin. 

That,  from  tbe  atteatation  of  Colonel  Champion  aforesaid, 
the  government  of  Calcutta  acquired  tbe  same  right  to  in. 
terpoae  with  the  vizier  for  tbe  protectiou  of  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  I 
Khan,  as  tbey  tbe  Baid  government  bad  before  claimed  from  I 
a  similar  attestation  of  Sir  Bobert  Barker  to  assist  tbe  vizier 
in  extirpating  tbe  whole  nation  of  tbe  said  Fyzoola  B^4n ; 
more  especially  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  Bobert  Barber  it  waa 
contrary  to  the  remonstrances  of  tbe  then  administration, 
and  the  furthest  from  tbe  intentions  of  tbe  said  Barker  him- 
■elf,  that  bis  attestation  should  involve  tbe  Company ;  but 
the  atteatation  of  Colonel  Champion  was  authorised  by  all 
the  powers  of  the  government,  as  a  "  sanction"  intended  "  to  | 
add  validity"  to  tbe  treaty ;  that  th^-  tbe  said  government, 
and  in  particular  the  saia  Warren  Hastinga,  as  the  first  ex- 
ecutive member  of  tbe  same,  were  bound  by  tbe  ties  of  natural 
jaatice  duly  to  exercise  the  albreaaid  right,  if  need  were  ;  and 
that  their  duty  so  to  interfere  was  more  particularly  enforced 
by  the  spirit  of  the  censures  past  both  by  the  directors  and 
proprietors  in  tbe  Bobilla  war,  and  the  satisfaction  expressed 
by  tbe  directors  "  in  the  honourable  end  put  to  that  war." 


GTTABANTEE  OF  THE  TEHATY  OF  LALL-DANG. 

That  during  tbe  life  of  the  Vizier  Sujab  ul  Dowlah,  i 
for  some  time  after  bis  death,  under  his  son  and  successor 
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Asoph  ul  Dowlah,  tLe  ^Xabob  Fjzoola  £lian  did  renuun 
without  disturb&Dce  or  moletitation :  that  be  did  all  the 
while  imagine  his  treaty  to  be  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Company  from  Colonel  Champion's  affixing  his  signature 
thereto  as  a  witness,  "  which  signature,  as  he  (Fyaoola  EhSn) 
supposed,"  rendered  the  Company  the  arbiirutors  between 
the  vizier  aud  himaelf,  in  case  of  disputes  ;  and  tliat  being 


I 


e  pusillammily,  a  good  farmer, 
fond  of  wealth,  not  poaetted  of  the  pastian  of  ambition,"  he 

did  peaceably  apply  hlmBelf  to  "  improve  the  state  of  hia 
country  ;  and  did  by  kU  own  prudence  ajid  attention,  increase 
the  revenues  thereof  beyond  the  amount  specilied  in  Sujah 
ul  Dowlah'a  grant." 

II. 
That  in  the  year  1777,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1778,  being  "  alarmed  at  the  young  vizier's  rcBumption  of  a 
number  of  jaghires  granted  by  his  father  to  different  persona, 
and  the  injustice  and  oppreasion  of  hia  conduct  in  general ;" 
and  having  now  learned  (from  whom  does  not  appear,  but 
probably  from  some  person  supposed  of  competent  authority) 
tbat  Colonel  Champion  formerly  witnessed  the  treaty  as  a 
private  person,  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Khan  did  make  frequent 
and  urgent  solicitations  to  Nathaniel  Middleton,  Esquire, 
then  resident  at  Oude,  and  to  Warren  Hastings  aforesaid, 
then  governor-general  of  Bengal,  "  for  a  renovation  of  his 
(the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Khan's)  treaty  with  the  late  vizier,  aud 
the  guarantee  of  the  Company,"  or  for  a  "separate  agree- 
ment with  the  Company  for  his  defence  ;"  considering  them 
(the  Company)  as  "  the  only  power,  in  which  he  had  con- 
fidence, aud  to  which  he  could  look  up  for  protection." 

ni. 

That  the  said  resident  Middleton,  and  the  said  governor- 
general  Hastings,  did  not,  as  they  were  in  duty  bound  to  do, 
endeavour  to  allay  the  apprehensions  of  the  Nabob  Fyzoola 
KhSn  by  assuring  him  of  his  safety  under  the  sanction  of 
Colonel  Champion's  attestation  aforesaid ;  but  by  their 
criminal  neglect,  if  not  by  positive  expressions,  (as  there  ia 
just  ground  from  their  subsequent  language  and  conduct  to 
believe,)  they,  the  said  Middleton  and  the  said  Hastings,  did 
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at  least  keep  alive  and  confirm  (whoever  may  have  originally 
BUggeeted)  the  eaid  apprebession ;  and  that  such  negled 
alone  was  the  more  highly  culpable  in  the  said  Hastings,  in- 
asmuch as  he  the  said  Haatings,  in  conjunction  with  other 
membera  of  the  select  committee  of  the  then  presidency  of 
Bengal,  did,  on  the  17th  of  September,  1774,  write  to  Colonel 
Champion  aforesaid,  publicly  authorizing  him  the  said 
Cnlionel  Champion  to  join  his  sanction  to  the  acconimoda- 
tiona  agreed  on  (between  the  Vizier  8ujah  ul  Dowlah  and 
the  Nabob  Fyzoola  KhSn)  lo  add  to  their  validity;  and  on 
the  6th  of  October  following  did  again  write  to  the  said 
Colonel  Champim  more  explicitly,  to  join  his  aanction, 
"  either  by  attesting  the  treaty,  or  acting  as  guarantee  on 
the  part  of  the  Company  for  tne  performance  of  it ;  "  both 
which  letters,  though  they  did  not  arrive  until  after  the 
autual  signature  of  the  said  Colonel  Champion,  do  yet  incon- 
trovertibly  mark  the  solemn  intention  of  the  said  committee, 
(of  which  the  said  Hastings  was  president,)  that  the  sanc- 
tion of  Colonel  Champion's  attestation  should  he  regarded 
as  a  public,  not  a  private,  sanction ;  and  it  was  more  pecu- 
harly  incumbent  on  such  persons,  who  had  been  members  of 
the  said  committee,  so  to  regard  the  same. 

IV. 
That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  was  further  guilty  of  much 
criminal  concealment  for  the  space  of  "  twelve  months,"  inas- 
much as  he  did  not  lay  before  the  board  the  frequent  and 
ui^ent  Bolicitations,  which  he  the  said  Hastings  was  continu- 
ally receiving  from  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh4n,  until  the  9tli 
of  March,  1778 :  on  which  day  the  said  Hastings  did  com-  ' 
municate  to  the  council  a  public  letter  of  the  aforesaid  Mid- 
dleton,  resident  at  Oude.  acquainting  the  board,  that  he  (the 
BEud  Middleton)  taking  occasion  from  a  late  application  of 
fyzoola  Khfin  for  the  Company's  guarantee,  had  deputed  Mj. 
Daniel  Octavus  BarweD  (assistant  resident  at  Benares,  but 
then  on  a  visit  to  the  resident  Middleton  at  Lucknow)  to 
proceed  with  a  special  commission  to  Eampore,  there  to  in- 
quire on  the  spot  into  the  truth  of  certain  reports  circu- 
lated to  the  prejudice  of  IVzoola  Kh3n,  which  reports  how- 
ever the  said  Middleton  did  afterwards  confess  himself_to 
have  "  always"  tlioughl ' 


e  highest  degree  improbabU^ 
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That  the  said  resident  MiddL'ton  did  "request  to  know 
whether,  on  proof  of  Pyzoola  KhAa's  itinocence,  the  hononr- 
ahle  board  wouJd  be  pleased  to  grant  liim  (the  resident)  per- 

miesion  to  comply  with  hia  (Fyzoola  Ehan'e)  request  of  tb« 
Coropany'B  guaranteeing  hia  treaty  with  the  Tider."  And  the 
aaid  Middleton,  in  escuae  for  having  irregularly  "  availed 
himaelf  of  the  abilitiea  of  Mr.  Daniel  Barwell,"  who  belong- 
ed to  another  atation,  and  for  deputing  him  with  the  albre- 
aaid  commiaBion  to  Eampore  %dtnout  the  previous  knowledge 
of  the  board,  did  urge  the  plea  "  of  immediate  neresxity ; '' 
and  that  sueh  plea,  if  the  necesaity  really  esiated,  was  a 
strong  charge  and  accusation  against  the  aaid  Warren  Hast- 
ings, from  whose  criminal  neglect  and  concealment  the  ur- 
gency of  such  necessity  did  arise. 


That  the  governor-general,  Wairen  Hastings  aforesaid, 
did  immediately  move,  "  that  the  board  approve  the  deputa- 
tion of  Mr.  Daniel  Barwell,  and  that  the  resident  (Middle- 
ton)  be  authorized  to  offer  the  Company's  guarantee  for  the 
observance  of  the  treaty  subsisting  between  the  vizier  and 
Fyzoola  Kh4n,  provided  it  meets  with  the  vizier's  concur- 
rence;" and  that  the  governor-general's  proposition  was 
resolved  in  the  affirmative ;  the  usual  majority  of  council 
then  consisting  of  Richard  Bai'well,  Esquire,  a  near  relation 
of  Daniel  Octavua  Barwell  aforesaid,  and  the  governor- 
general  Warren  Hastings,  who,  in  case  of  an  equality,  had 
the  easting  voice. 

VI. 

That  on  receiving  from  Mr.  Daniel  Barwell  full  and  eariy 
BHSuraiice  of  Fynoola  Khau's  "  having  preserved  every  article' 
of  hia  treaty  inviolate,"  the  resident  Middleton  apphed  for 
the  vizier's  concurrence,  which  was  readily  obtained;  the 
r  however  premising,  that  he  gave  hia  conaent,  "  taking 
it  for  granted,  that  on  Fyzoola  Khan's  receiving  the  treaty, 
and  khelaut,  (or  robe  of  honour,)  he  was  to  make  him  a  re- 
turn of  the  comphmentary  presents  usually  offered  on  such 
occasions,  and  of  tuck  an  amount  at  should  be  a  manifestation 
of  Fysoola  Khan's  due  sense  of  his  friendship,  and  suitable  to 
kit  Excellency's  rank  to  receive  ; "  (md  that  the  resident  Mid- 
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dloto.i  "  did  make  Iiimaelf  in  some  measure  reaponaible  B 
the  eaid  preaente  being  obtained,"  uud  did  write  to  Mr. 
Daniel  Barwell  accordiuglj. 

yn. 

Tbat,  agreeably  to  tbe  resolution  of  council  hereinbefore 
recited,  the  solieited  guarantee,  under  tbe  seal  of  the  resi- 
dent Middleton,  tbua  duly  autborized  on  bebalf  of  the  Com- 
pany, was  transmitted,  together  with  the  renewed  treaty,  to 
Mr.  Daniel  Barwell  aforesaid  at  Bampore ;  and  that  thev 
were  both  by  biin,  tbe  aaid  Barwell,  presented  to  the  Nabob 
Fyzoola  Khan  with  a  Bolemuity  not  often  paralleled,  "  in 
the  presence  of  the  greatest  part  of  tbe  Nabob's  subjects, 
who  were  assembled,  that  the  ceremony  might  create  a  full 
bebef  in  the  breasts  of  all  bis  people,  that  tbe  Company 
would  protect  him  as  long  as  he  strictly  adhered  to  the  letter 
of  his  treaty." 

vm. 

That  in  tbe  conclusion  of  the  said  ceremony  the  Nabob 
FyBoola  Khan  did  deliver  to  tbe  said  Banvell,  for  the  use  of 
the  vizier,  a  nuzzer  (or  present)  of  elephants,  horses,  &c., 
and  did  add  thereto  a  lack  of  rupees,  or  £10,000,  and  up- 
wards i  which  sum  the  said  Barwell,  "  not  being  authorized 
to  accept  any  pecuniary  consideration,  did  at  first  refuse;" 
bat  upon  Pyzoola  EhtLn's  urging,  tbat  on  such  occasions  it 
was  the  invariable  "  custom  of  Hindostan,  and  that  ii  must 
o«  the  present  be  expected,  as  it  had  been  formerl;/  the  eate" 
(but  when,  does  not  appear)  ;  he  the  said  Barwell  did  accept 
the  "said  lack  in  the  name  of  the  vizier,"  our  allv,  "in 
whMe  wealth  (as  Warren  Hastings  on  another  occasion 
obaerred)  we  should  participate,"  and  on  whom  we  at  that 
time  bad  an  accumulating  demand. 

IX. 

That,  over  and  above  the  lack  of  rupees  tbua  presented  to 
the  vizier,  tbe  Nabob  Fyzoola  Khan  did  likewise  offer  ona 
other  lack  of  rupees,  or  upwards  of  £10,000,  more  for  tbe 
Company,  "  as  some  acknowledgment  of  the  obligation  he 
received;  that  although  such  acknowledgment  was  not  pre- 
tended to  be  the  invariable  custom  of  Hindostan  on  such 
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oocasioDB,  howerer  it  might  on  the  present  be  eipected," 
Mr.  Dauiel  Barwell  afgrexuid  (knowmg  probably  the  du- 
positioD  and  viena  of  the  then  actual  gOTemment  at  Cal- 
cutta) did  not,  even  tU  first,  decline  the  said  offer,  but,  as  he 
vna  Dot  empowered  to  accept  it,  did  iniinediately  prc^cae 
taking  a  bond  for  tbe  amount,  until  the  pleasure  oi  the 
board  should  be  known. 

That  the  offer  was  accordingly  communicated  by  the  said 
Borwell  to  the  resident  Middleton,  to  be  by  him  tSie  resident 
referred  to  the  board ;  and  that  it  waa  so  referred ;  that  in 
reply  to  the  said  reference  of  the  resident  Middleton,  the 
governor-general  ("Warren  Hastings)  did  move  and  cairy  a 
vote  of  council,  "  authorizing  Mr.  Middleton  to  accept  the 
offer  msde  by  Fyzoola  Khdn  to  the  Company  of  one  lick  of 
rupees,"  witnout  assigning  any  reason  whatever  in  support 
of  the  said  motion,  notwithstanding  it  was  objected  Dy  a 
member  of  the  board,  "  that,  if  the  measure  was  right,  it  be- 
came us  to  adopt  it  without  such  a  consideration ;"  and  that 
"our  accepting  of  the  lack  of  rupees  as  a  recompence  for 
our  interposition  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  this  government, 
(of  Calcutta,)  and  will  discredit  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indian 
powers." 

That  the  acceptance  of  the  said  sura,  in  this  circinnHtflnce, 
was  beneath  tbe  dignity  of  the  said  government,  and  did 
tend  so  to  discredit  ua ;  and  that  tbe  motion  of  the  said 
Hastings  for  sutb  acceptance  waa  therefore  highly  deroga- 
tory to  the  honour  of  this  nation. 

X. 

That  the  aforesaid  member  of  the  council  did  further  dis- 
approve altogether  of  tbe  guarantee,  "  as  unnecessary ; "  and 
that  another  member  of  council,  Sichard  Barwell,  Squire, 
the  near  relation  of  Dauiel  Octavus  Barwell,  hereinbefore 
named,  did  declare,  (but  after  the  said  guarantee  had  taken 
place,)  that  "this  government  (of  Calcutta)  waa  in  iact  en- 
gaged, by  Colonel  Champion's  signature  being  to  the  treaty 
with  Fyzoola  Khto,"  that  the  said  unnecessary  guarante* 
did  wot  only  subject  to  a  heavy  expense  a  prince,  whom  we 
were  bound  to  protect,  but  did  fin-ther  produce  in  his  mind 
the  following  obyioua  and  natural  conclusion ;  namely,  "iAa( 
'e  tignnture  of  any  person,  in  whatever  public  capacity  Ae 
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ml  present  nppeart,  will  wtt  be  valid  and  of  effect,  at  goon 
tame  olher  shall  Jill  hit  itation  ;"  a  concluBion,  however,  im- 
medisitel;'  tending  to  the  total  discredit  of  all  powers  dele- 
gated from  the  board  to  a,ny  individual  servant  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  consequently  to  clog,  perplejt,  and  embarrass  in 
lutiire  aJl  tmosactionB  carried  on  at  a  distance  from  the  seat 
of  government,  and  to  disturb  the  security  of  all  peraons 
poeaeasing  instruments  already  so  ratified ;  yet  the  only  con- 
clusioa  left  to  Fjzoola  Khan,  which  did  not  involve  some 
a&ont  either  to  the  private  honour  of  the  Company's 
aerrants,  or  to  the  public  honour  of  the  Company  itself;  and 
that  the  auspicioos,  which  originated  from  the  eaid  idea  in 
the  breast  of  Fyeoola  KhSn  to  the  prejudice  of  the  resident 
Middleton's  authority,  did  compel  the  governor-general, 
Warren  Hastings,  to  obviate  the  bad  effects  of  his  first 
motion  for  the  guarantee  by  a  second  motion,  namely,  "that 
a  letter  be  written  to  Fyzoola  Khikn  from  myself,  confirming 
the  obligations  of  the  Company,  at  guarantees  to  the  treaty 
formed  between  him  and  the  vizier ;  which  will  be  equivalent 
in  its  effect,  though  not  in  form,  to  an  engagement  sent  him 
with  the  Company's  seal  affixed  to  it." 

XII. 
That  whether  the  guarantee  aforesaid  was  or  was  not 
necessary ;  whether  it  created  a  new  obligation,  or  but  more 
fiilly  recognised  an  obligation  previously  existing;  the  govern- 
or-general, Warren  Hastings,  by  the  said  guarantee,  did,  in 
the  most  explicit  manner,  pledge  and  commit  the  public  faith 
of  the  Company,  and  the  nation ;  and  that  by  the  subsequent 
letter  of  the  said  Hastings,  (which  he  at  his  own  motion 
wrote,  confirming  to  Fyzoola  KhSn  the  aforesaid  guarantee,) 
the  said  Hastings  did  again  pledge  and  commit  the  public 
faith  of  the  Company  and  the  nation,  in  a  manner  (as  the 
said  Hastings  himself  remarked)  "  equivalent  to  an  engage- 
ment with  the  Company's  seal  affixed  to  it ;"  and  more  par- 
ticularly binding  the  said  Hastings  personally  to  exact  a  due 
observance  of  the  guaranteed  treaty,  especially  to  protect  the 
Nabob  Fyzoola  Khan  against  any  arbitrary  construction,  or 
unwarranted  requisition  of  the  vizier. 


as 
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That  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  guarantee,  in  the 
same  year  1778,  intelligence  was  received  in  India  of  a  war 
between  England  and  France ;  that  on  the  first  intimation 
thereof  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Khftn,  "being  indirectly  sounded," 
did  show  much  "  promptness  to  render  the  Company  any  as* 
sistance  within  the  bounds  of  his  finances  and  ability ;"  and 
that  by  the  suggestion  of  the  resident  Middleton,  hereinbe- 
fore named,  he  (the  Nabob  Fyzoola  KhAn)  in  a  letter  to  the 
governor-general  and  council  did  make  a  voluntary  **  offer  to 
maintain  2000  cavaliy  (all  he  had)  for  our  service ;"  "  though 
he  was  under  no  obbgation  to  furnish  the  Company  with  a 
single  man.*' 

II. 

That  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh&n  did  even  "  anticipate  the 
wishes  of  the  board ;"  and  that  "  on  an  application  made  to 
him  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Muir,"  the  Naoob  Fyzoola  Khdn 
did,  "without  hesitation  or  delay,"  furnish  him  (the  said 
Muir)  with  500  of  his  best  cavalry. 

That  the  said  conduct  of  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Khkn  was 
communicated  by  the  Company's  servants,  both  to  each 
other,  and  to  their  employers,  with  expressions  of  "  pleasure" 
and  "  particular  satisfaction,"  as  an  event  "  even  surpassing 
their  expectations:"  that  the  governor-general,  Warren 
Hastings,  was  officially  requested  to  convey  "  the  thanks  of 
the  board;"  and  that,  not  satisfied  with  the  bare  discharge 
of  his  duty  under  the  said  request,  he  the  said  Hastings  did, 
on  the  8th  of  January,  1779,  write  to  iVzoola,  "  that  in  hitt 
mtn  it(im«,"  as  well  as  "  that  of  the  board,  he  (the  said  Hast- 
ings) returned  him  the  warmest  thanks  for  this  instance  of 
his  faithful  attachment  to  the  Company  and  the  English 
nation." 

IV, 

That,  by  the  strong  expressions  above  recited,  the  said 
Warren  Hastings  cUd  deliberately  and  emphatically  add  his 
own  particular  confirmation  to  the  general  testimony  of  the 
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Nabob  Fyzoola  Khan's  meritorious  fidelity,  and  of  his  con- 
sequent claim  on  the  generosity,  no  less  than  the  justice,  of 
the  British  government. 


DEMAND  OF  FIVE  THOUSAND  HOliSR 

I. 

That  notwithstanding  his  own  private  honour  thus  deeply 
emgaged,  notwithstanding  the  public  justice  and  generosity 
of  the  Company  and  the  nation  thus  solemnly  committed, 
disregarding  the  plain  import  and  positive  terms  of  the 
guaranteed  treaty,  the  governor-general,  Warren  Hastings 
aforesaid,  in  November,  1780,  (while  a  body  of  Eyzoola 
Khan's  cavalry,  voluntarily  granted,  were  still  serving  under 
a  British  officer,)  did  recommend  to  the  vizier  "  to  require 
from  Eyzoola  Khan  the  quota  of  troops  stipulated  by  treaty 
to  be  furnished  by  the  latter  for  his  (the  vizier's)  service, 
being  riVE  thotjsaitd  hobse;"  though,  as  the  vizier  did 
not  march  in  person,  he  was  not,  under  any  construction  of 
the  treaty,  entitled  by  stipulation  to  more  than  "  two  or 
three  thousand  troops,"**  horse  and  foot,  "  according  to  the 
ability  of  Fyzoola  KhAn ; "  and  that,  whereas  the  said  "War- 
ren Hastings  would  have  been  guilty  of  very  criminal  perfidy 
if  he  had  simply  neglected  to  interfere  as  a  guarantee  against 
a  demand  thus  plainly  contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaty,  so  he 
aggravated  the  guilt  of  his  perfidy,  in  the  most  atrocious 
degree,  by  being  himself  the  first  mover  and  instigator  of 
that  injustice,  which  he  was  bound  by  so  many  ties  on  him- 
self, the  Company,  and  the  nation,  not  only  not  to  promote, 
but  by  every  exertion  of  authority,  infiuence,  and  power,  to 
control,  to  divert,  or  to  resist. 

II. 

That  the  answer  of  Eyzoola  Kh^  to  the  vizier  did  repre* 
sent,  with  many  expressions  of  deference,  duty,  and  allegi- 
ance, that 

The  whole  force  allowed  him  was  but "  five  thousand  men,'* 
and  that  '*  these  consisted  of  two  thousand  horse  and  three 
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whicli  (he  adiig)  in  conawjuence  of  oar  inti- 

„_ are  equailr  yours  and  ihe  Companv'B  j " 

thongf)  he  does  subsequently  intimate,  ibat  "  the  three 
thouiaiid  foot  are  for  Ihe  mana^ment  of  the  concerns  of  hia 
jaghire,  and  without  them  the  collections  can  never  be  made 

That  on  the  comntunication  of  the  said  answer  to  the  go- 
renior-general,  Warren  Hustings,  he  tiie  said  Haatings 
(who,  as  the  council  now  consiated  only  of  himself  and 
Bdward  Wheler.  Esquire,  "  united  in  his  own  person  all  the 
|K)wer«  of  government ")  was  not  indui-ed  to  relax  from  his 
unjust  purpose,  but  did  proceed  with  new  violence  to  record, 
that 

"  The  Nabob  FyKooU  Khan  Aad  evaded  the  ptrformanea 
of  his  pari  of  Ihe  treaty  between  the  late  Kabob  Sujah  ul 
Dowlab  and  him,  to  which  the  honourable  Company  were 
euarautees,  and  upon  which  he  was  lately  summoned  to 
tumiih  the  stipukted  number  of  troops,  whicb  he  is  obliged 
to  furDiah  on  the  condition,  by  which  he  holds  the  jaghire 
granted  to  him." 

That  by  the  vague  and  indefinite  term  of  evasion,  the  said 
Warren  Haatings  did  introduce  a  loose  and  arbitrary  princi- 
ple of  interpreting  formal  engagements,  which  ought  to  be 
regarded,  more  especially  by  guarantees,  in  a  sense  the  most 
literally  Bcrupuloua  and  precise. 

That  he  charged  witli  such  evasion  a  moderate,  humble, 
and  submissive  representation  on  a  point,  which  would  have 
warranted  a  peremptory  refusal  and  a  positive  remonstrance ; 
and  that  in  consequence  of  the  said  imputed  evasion  he  in- 
dicated a  disposition  to  attach  such  a  forfeiture  as  in  justice 
could  only  have  followed  from  a  gross  breach  of  treaty; 
though  the  said  Hastings  did  not  then  pretend  any  actual 
infringement  even  of  the  least  among  the  conditions,  to 
which,  in  the  name  of  the  Company,  he  the  said  Hastings 
was  the  executive  guarantee. 

III. 

That  however  "the  number  of  troops  stipulated  by  treaty 
may  have  been  understood,"  at  the  period  of  the  original 
demand,  "  to  be  five  thousand  horse,"  yet  the  said  Warren 
Hastings,  at  the  time  whon  he  ratorded  the  supposed  evasion 
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of  Fyzoola  Khin's  answer  to  the  said  demand,  could  iiut  be 
uuacqaainted  with  the  express  words  of  the  stipulation,  u 
&  letter  of  the  Tisier,  inserted  in  the  eatoe  consultation,  re- 
fers the  governor-general  to  enclosed  copies  "  of  all  engage- 
ments entered  into  by  the  late  vizier  and  by  himself  (the 
reigning  Tizier)  with  Fyzoola  Khan ; "  and  that  the  treaty 
itself  therefore  was  at  the  very  moment  before  the  said  War- 
ren. Hastings ;  which  treaty  (as  the  said  Hastings  observed 
with  respect  to  another  treaty,  in  the  case  of  another  j 
son)  "most  assuredly  does  not  contain  a  syllable  obMi™tt 
to  justify  his  conduct ;  but  by  the  imeiampled  ">  ."r.  ' 
latitude,  which  he  assumes  in  his  consTuctiona,  '"**"" 


any  part  of  it." 


i,  extort  this  o 


rv. 


ing  from  j 


That  the  vizi 
persuaded  of  h 
treaty;  since  i 


T  himself  appears  by  no  means  to  have  been  I 
i  own  right  to  five  thousand  horse  under  the  I 
his  correspondence  on  the  subject  he  (the  J 
wnere  mentions  the  treaty  as  the  ground  of  his 
ceept  where  he  is  recapitulating  to  the  governor- 
general,  Warren  Hastings,  the  substance  of  his  (the  said 
Hastings's)  own  letters ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Tiiier  hints 
his  apprehensions  lest  Fyzoola  Khdn  should  appeal  to  the 
treaty  against  the  demand,  as  a  breach  thereof,  in  which  case 
he  (the  vizier)  informs  the  said  Hastings  of  the  projected 
reply :  "  Should  Fyzoola  Khan  (says  the  vizier)  mention  any- 
thing of  the  tenor  of  the  treaty,  t/te  fint  breach  of  it  has 
been  committed  by  him,  in  keeping  up  more  meu  than  allowed  . 
of  by  the  treaty :  /  have  accordingly  sent  a  person  to  teltU  1 
(Ao/  point  alto.     In  case  he  should  mention  to  me  anything  I 
respecting  the  treaty,  I  will  then  reproach  him  with  having  1 
kept  up  too  many  troops,  aad  will  oblige  him  to  send  the  J 
five  thousand  horse;"  thereby  clearly  intimating,  that  as  a  . 
remonstrance  against  the  demand,  as  a  breach  of  treaty,  , 
could  only  be  answered  by  charging  a  prior  broach  of  treaty, 
on  Fyzoolfl  Khfln,  so,  by  annulling  the  whole  treaty,  to  re-  1 
duce  the  question  to  a  mere  question  of  force,  and  thua   | 
"  oblige  Fyzoola  Khan  to  send  the  five  thousand  horse :  " 
(continues  the  vizier)  if,  when  the  Company's  affairs,  on  I 
which  my  honour  depends  require  it,  Fyzoola  Kh&n  wiU  not  J 


I 
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lend  bis  asBistauce,  vhat  use  u  there  to  continue  the  countiy 
tohimt" 

That  the  vizier  actually  did  mate  hia  application  to  Fy- 
Eoolft  Khan  for  the  6000  horse,  not  as  for  an  aid,  to  which 
he  had  a  just  claim,  hut  as  for  Bomething  over  and  above  the 
obligations  of  the  treaty,  something  "  that  would  give  in- 
creaee  to  their  friendship,  and  satisfaction  to  the  nabob  go- 
Temour,"  (meaning  the  said  HostingH,)  whoae  directions  he 
represents  as  the  motive  "  of  his  call  for  the  5000  horse  to 
be  employed"  not  in  hia  (the  vizier's)  hut  in  the  "  Company's 

And,  that  the  aforesaid  Warren  Hastings  did  therefore,  in 
recording  the  answer  of  Pyzoola  KhS^n  aa  an  evasion  of 
treaty,  act  in  notorious  contradiction  not  only  to  that,  which 
ought  to  have  been  the  fair  construction  of  the  said  treaty, 
but  to  that,  which  he  the  said  Hastings  must  have  known 
to  be  the  vizier's  own  interpretation  of  the  same,  disposed  as 
the  vizier  was  "  to  reproach  Fyzoola  KbSn  with  breach  of 
treaty,"  and  to  "  send  up  persons  who  should  settle  points 
with  him." 

V. 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings,  not  thinking  himself  jus- 
tified, on  the  mere  plea  of  an  evasion,  to  push  forward  his 
proceedings  to  that  estremity,  which  he  seems  already  to 
have  made  hia  scope  and  object,  and  seeking  some  better 


Company  to  Fyzoola  KMn,  to  insist  on  a  clause  of  a  treaty, 
which  nowhere  oppearSj  being  easentiaDy  different  from  the 
treaty  of  LaU-Dang,  though  not  in  the  part  on  which  the 
requisition  is  founded :  and  the  said  Hastings  did  then,  in  a 
style  unusually  imperative,  proceed  as  follows ; 

"  Demand  immediate  delivery  of  3000  cavalry ;  and  if  he 
ihould  evade,  or  refwe  compliance,  that  the  deputies  »kall 
deliver  Mm  a  formal  protest  against  him  for  breach  of  h-eaty, 
and  return,  making  this  report  to  the  vizier,  which  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton  is  to  transmit  to  the  board." 

VI. 

That  the  said  motion  of  the  governor-general  Hastings 
n-as  ordered  accordingly,  the  council,  aa  already  has  beem 
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herein  related,  conaieting  but  of  two  members,  ood  the  said  \ 
Haatioga  consequently  "  uniting  in  hia  own  person  all  th» 


powers  of  goTeminent." 

Til. 

That,  when  the  said  Hastings  ordered  the  said  demand 
for  3000  cavalry,  he  the  said  Hastings  well  knew,  that  a 
compliance  therewith,  on  the  part  of  the  Nabob  ly^oolii 
Khan,  was  utterly  impossible ;  for  he,  the  said  Hastings, 
had  at  the  very  moment  before  him  a  letter  of  Fysoola  Eh^ 
stating,  that  he,  Fyzoola  KhS.n,  had  "  but  two  thousand  ] 
cavalry"  altogether;  which  letter  is  entered  on  the  records 
of  the  Company,  in  the  same  consultation,  immediately  pre-  i 
ceding  the  governor-general's  minute.     That  the  said  Mast-  i 
ingfl  therefore  knew,  that  the  only  possible  consequence  of  j 
the  aforesaid  demand  necessarily  and  inevitably  must  be  a  r 
protest  for  a  breach  of  treaty ;  and  the  court  of  directors 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  the  said  demand  "  carried 
the  appearance  of  a  determination  to  create  a  pretext  for  de- 

E riving  him  (Fyzoola  Khftn)  of  his  jaghire  entirely,  i 
lave  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  vizier." 

Till. 

That  Richard  Johnson,  Esquire,  assistant  resident  at 
Oude,  was,  agreeably  to  the  afore-mentioned  order  of  coun- 
cil, deputed  commiaaiouer  from  Mr.  Middleton  and  the 
vizier  to  Pyzoola  Khan;  but  that  he  did  early  give  the  most 
indecent  proofs  of  glaring  partiality,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
said  Fyzoola  Khfl.n  ;  for  that  the  very  next  day  (as  it  seems) 
after  his  arrival,  he  the  said  Jobnaon,  jrom  opinions  imbibed 
in  his  journey,  did  state  himself  to  be  "unwilling  to  draw 
any  favourable  or  flattering  inferences  relatively  to  the  ob- 
ject of  his  mission;"  and  did  studiously  seek  to  find  new 
breaches  of  treaty  ;  and  without  any  form  of  regular  inquiry 
whatever,  fi«m  a  single  glance  of  hia  eye  in  passing,  did  take 
upon  himself  to  pronounce  "the  Eohilla  soldiers,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Bampore  alone,  to  be  not  less  than  20,000,"  and  the 
grant  of  course  to  be  forfeited.  And  that  such  a  gross  and 
palpable  display  of  a  predetermination  to  discover  guilt  did 
argue  in  the  said  Johnson  a  knowledge,  a  strong  preamnp- 
tion  or  a  belief,  that  such  representations  would  be  agreeabla 
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to  the  secret  wishes  and  views  of  the  said  Haatiugs,  under 
whose  orders  be  the  aaid  Johnson  acted,  and  to  whom  all 
bis  reportB  were  to  be  referred. 

IX.     . 

That  the  said  Kichard  Johnson  did  soon  niter  proceed  to 
the  immediate  object  of  his  mission,  "  which  (the  said  John- 
son relates)  was  short  to  a  degree."  The  demand  was  made, 
and  "  a  flat  refusal "  given ;  the  question  was  repeated  with 
like  effect.  The  said  Johnson,  in  presence  of  proper  m-it- 
nesBBB,  then  drew  up  his  protest,  "  together  w-ith  a  memo- 
randum of  a  palliative  offer  made  by  the  Nabob  Fyzoola 
Khfln,"  and  inserted  in  the  protest ; 

"  That  he  would  in  compliance  with  the  demand,  and  in 
conformity  to  the  treaty,  which  tpecified  no  definitive  mtjtAer 
of  cavalry  or  infantry^  only  expressing  troops,  furnish  3000 
men;  via,  he  would,  in  addition  to  the  1000  cavalry  already- 
granted,  give  1000  more,  when  and  wheresoever  required, 
and  1000  foot;"  together  with  one  year's  pay  in  advance, 
and  funds  for  the  regular  payment  of  them  in  tuture. 

And  this  (the  said  Eichard  Johnson  observes)  "  I  put  down 
at  his  (the  Nabob  Fyaoola  Khan's)  particular  desire, but  othep- 
wise  useless,  as  my  orders  (which  orders  do  not  appear)  were 
not  to  receive  any  palliation,  but  a  negative  or  affirmative;" 
though  such  palhation,  as  it  is  called  by  the  said  Johnson, 
might  be,  as  it  waSj  in  the  strictest  eonformity  to  the  treaty. 

X. 

That  in  the  said  offer  the  Nabob  Pyzoola  KhfLn,  instead 
of  palliating,  did  at  once  admit  the  extreme  right  of  the 
vizier,  under  the  treaty,  by  agreeing  to  furnish  3000  men, 
when  he  (Fyzoola  KhSu)  would  have  been  justified  in  plead- 
ing his  inability  to  send  more  than  two  thousand.  That 
Bueh  inability  would  not  (as  appears)  have  been  a  false  and 
evasive  plea,  but  perfectly  true  and  valid ;  as  the  three 
thousand  foot  maintained  by  Fyzoola  Khjn  were  for  the 
purposes  of  his  internal  government,  for  which  the  whole 
three  thousand  must  ba?e  been  demonstrably  necessaTy, 
and  that  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Khan,  by  declining  to  avail 
himself  of  a  plea  so  fair,  so  well  founded,  and  ao  consonant 
lo  the  indulgence  expressly  acknowledged  in  the  treaty,  aiid 


by  thua  meeting  the  specific  demand  of  the  vizier  as  fiilly  ao, 
aecordiug  to  W  own  military  establisbment.  he  could,  did 
for  tlie  said  offer  deserve  rather  the  thanks  of  the  said  vizier 
and  the  Company,  thaa  the  protest,  which  the  aforesaid 
Johnson,  under  the  orders  of  Warren  Hastings,  did  deliver. 

XI. 

That  the  report  of  the  Baid  protest,  as  well  as  the  former 
ietter  of  the  said  Johnson,  were  by  the  resident  Jliddleton 
trananiitted  to  the  board,  together  with  a  letter  from  the 
vizier,  founded  on  the  said  report  and  letter  of  the  said  John- 
Bon,  and  proposing  in  consequence  "  to  resume  the  grant, 
and  to  leave  Fjzoola  Kh&n  to  join  hia  other  faithless  bre- 
thren, who  were  sent  across  the  Ghmges." 

That  the  said  papers  were  read  in  council  on  the  4th  of 
June,  1781,  when  the  governor-genera],  Warren  Hastings, 
did  move  and  carry  a  vote  to  suspend  a  final  resolution  on 
the  same ;  and  the  said  Hastings  did  not  express  any  disap- 

Srobation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  said  Johnson ;  neither 
id  the  said  Hastmgs  assign  any  reason  for  his  motion  of 
suspension,  which  passed  without  debate.  That  in  truth  the 
said  Hastings  had  then  projected  a  journey  up  the  country 
to  meet  the  vizier,  for  the  settlement  of  articles  relative  to 
the  regulation  of  Oude  and  its  dependencies,  among  which 
was  included  the  jaghire  of  Fyzoola  Kbfl.n;  and  the  said 
Hastings,  for  the  aforesaid  purposes,  did  on  the  3rd  of  July, 
by  hia  own  casting  vote,  grant  to  himself,  and  did  prevail  on 
bis  colleague,  Edward  Wheler,  Esquire,  to  grant  a  certain 
illegal  delegation  of  the  whole  powers  of  the  govemor-gener« 
al  and  council ;  and  on  the  seventh  of  the  same  month  did 
proceed  on  his  way  to  join  the  vizier  at  the  place  called 
Chunar  on  the  borders  of  Benares ;  and  that  the  aforesaid 
vote  of  suspending  a  final  resolution  on  the  transactions  with 
Fyzoola  KhSn  was  therefore  in  substance  and  eftect  a  refeiv 
ence  thereof  by  the  said  Hastings,  from  himself  in  council 
with  his  colleague  Wheler,  to  himself  in  conference  and  n^ 
gotiation  with  the  vizier,  who  from  the  first  demand  of  the 
6000  borse  had  taken  every  occasion  of  showing  his  inclina- 
tion to  dispossess  Fyzoola  Kh4u,  and  who  before  the  said 
demand  (in  a  letter,  which  does  not  appear,  but  which  the 
vizier  himself  vot«s  as  antecedent  to  the  said  demand)  had 
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complained  to  the  Baid  Haetings  of  the  "  injurv  and  irregu- 
larity in  the  management  of  the  provinces  hordering  on 
Rampore,  arieing  from  Fyioola  Khflji  having  the  uncontrolled 
dominion  of  that  district." 


TEEATT  OF  CHUNAB. 


That  the  governor-general,  "Warren  Hastinga,  being  veBted 
with  the  iUegal  powers  before  recited,  did,  on  the  12th  of 
September,  1731,  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  vizier  at 
Chunar;  which  treaty  (as  the  said  Haatings  relates)  was 
drawn  up  "  from  a  series  of  requiaitiona  presented  to  him 
(the  said  Hastinga)  by  the  vizier,"  and  by  him  received  "  with 
an  instant  and  unqualified  assent  to  each  article ;  "  and  that 
the  said  Hastings  assigns  his  reasons  for  such  ready  assent 
in  the  following  words  :  "  I  considered  the  subjects  of  hia 
(the  vizier's)  requests  as  essential  to  the  reputation  of  our 
government,  ana  no  less  to  our  interest  than  his." 

II. 

That  in  the  said  treaty  of  Chunar  the  third  article  is  as 
follows : 

"  That  as  Fyaoola  Khan  has  by  his  breach  of  treaty  for- 
feited the  protection  of  the  English  government,  and  causes 
by  his  continuance  in  his  present  independent  state  great 
akrm  and  detriment  to  the  Kabob  vizier,  he  be  permitted, 
when  time  shall  suit,  to  resume  his  lands,  and  pay  bim  in 
money,  through  the  resident,  the  amount  stipulated  by  treaty, 
after  deducting  the  amount  and  charges  of  the  troops  he 
stands  engaged  to  furnish  by  treaty ;  which  amount  shall  be 
passed  to  the  account  of  the  Company  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  present  war." 

UI. 

That  for  the  better  elucidation  of  his  policy  in  the  several 
articles  of  the  trealy  above  mentioned,  the  said  Hastings  did 
send  to  the  council  of  Calcutta  (now  consisting  of  Edward 
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Wheler  and  Jobn  Mai-phereon,  Esquires)  two  different  copies 
of  the  said  treaty,  with  explanatorj'  iniuuteB  opposed  to  each 
article ;  and  that  tlie  minute  opposed  to  the  third  article  ii 
thus  expressed ; 

"  The  conduct  of  Fyzoola  Khan,  in  refusing  the  aid  dfr    | 
manded,  though  '  not  on  absolute  breach  of  Irea^,  was  eTasive   . 
and  uncandid.     '  The  dejnand  was  made  for  5000  oavalrff.  ' 
■  The  etigagement  in  the  treaty  is  literalli/ for  5000  horse  a 
foot.     Fyzoola  KhSn  could  not  be  ignorant,  that  we  had  no   ' 
occasion  for  any  succours  of  infantry  from  him,  and  that 
cavalry  would  be  of  the  most  essential  seirice.  *  So  scrupvUmt 
an  attention  to  literal  expretaon,  tchen  a  more  ItheTol  inter- 
pretation would  have  been  highly  useful  and  acceptable  to  M, 
strongly  marks  his  vnfriendly  disposition,  though  it  may  not  I 
impeach  his  fidelity,  and  leaves  him  lUtle  claim  to  any  exertiont  I 
from  us  for  the  continuance  of  his  jaghires.     But  *  /  am  o^  i 
opinion,  that  neither  the  vixier'a  nor  the  Company's  interests 
■would  be  promoted  by  depriving  Fyzoola  Khdn  of  W 
pendency,  and  I  have  *  therefore  reserved  the  execution  of  this   ] 
agreement  to  an  indefinite  term;  and  our  government  mt^ 
alwaj/a  interpose  to  prevent  any  iU  effects  from  it" 


^^^mei 


IV. 


That  in  his  aforesaid  authentic  evidence  of  his  own  pun. 
IB,  motives,  and  principles,  in  the  third  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Chunar,  the  said  Hastings  hath  estahhshed  divers 
matters  of  weighty  and  serious  crimination  against  himself. 

1st,  That  the  said  Hastings  doth  acknowledge  therein, 
that  he  did,  in  a  pubhc  instrument,  solemnly  recognise,  "  at 
a  breach  of  treaty"  and  as  such  did  subject  to  the  consequent 
penalties,  an  act,  which  he  the  said  Hastings  did  at  the  same 
time  think,  and  did  immediately  declare,  to  be 
"  no  breach  of  treaty ; "  and  by  so  falsely  and  un-  ^„pI^?J;^ 
justly  proceeding  against  a  person  under  the 
Company's  guarantee,  the  said  Hastings,  on  his  own  con- 
'ession,  did  himaelf  break  the  faith  of  the  said  guarantee. 

2Ddly,  That  in  justifying  this  breach  of  the  Company'g 
faith,  the  said  Hastings  doth  wholly  abandon  his  second  per- 
entptory  demand  for  the  3000  horse,  and  the  protest  consequent 
3n;  and  the  said  Hastings  doth  thereby  himaelf  con- 
the  vioJence  and  injustice  of  the  same. 
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8rdly,  That  in  recurring  to  the  orio;inal  demand  of  five 
thoiiaand  horse  as  the  ground  of  his  justification,  the  e&id 
Hastings  doth  falsely  assert  "the  enRflgement  in  the  treaty 
to  be  Uterally  tite  thousand  horse  and  foot"  whereas  it  is  it) 
fact  for  TWO  or  thhee  thousand  men;  and  the  sftid  Hastingi 
doth  therehv  wilfully  attempt  to  deceive  and  mislead  his  em- 
ployers, whfch  is  a  high  crime  and  inisdemeanour  in  a  serv- 
ant of  80  (treat  trust. 

ithly.  That  with  a  view  to  his  further  justification,  the 
said  Hastings  doth  advniice  a  principle,  that  "  a  serupuloua 
attention  to  the  literal  expression"  of  a  guaranteed  treaty 
"  leaves"  to  the  person  so  ohaerying  the  same  "  but  little 
claim  to  the  exertions"  of  a  guarantee  on  his  behalf;  that  such 
a  principle  is  utterly  subversive  of  aU  faith  of  guarantees, 
and  is  therefore  hi eUy  criminal  in  the  iirst  executive  member 
of  a  government,  that  must  necessarily  stand  in  that  mutual 
relation  to  many. 

5thly,  That  the  said  Hastings  doth  profess  his  opinion  of 
an  article,  to  which  he  gave  an  "iastant  and  unqualified  as- 
Knt"  that  it  was  a  measure,  "  by  inkick  neither  the  mxier's  nor 
the  Company's  interests  would  be  promoted"  but  from  which, 
without  some  interposition,  "  iU  effects  mutt  be  expected;" 
and  that  the  said  Hastings  doth  thereby  charge  himself  with 
a  high  breach  of  trust  towards  his  employers. 

Bthly,  That  the  said  Hastings  having  thus  confessed,  that 
consciously  and  wilfully  (from  what  motives  he  hath  not 
chosen  to  confess)  he  did  give  his  formal  sanction  to  a  mea- 
sure both  of  injustice  and  impolicy,  he  the  said  Hastings 
doth  urge  in  his  defence,  that  he  did  at  the  same  time  insert 
words  "reserving  the  esecution  of  the  said  agreement  to  an 
indefinite  term  ;"  with  an  intent,  that  it  might  in  truth  be 
never  executed  at  all ;  but  "  that  our  government  might  al- 
ways interpose,"  without  right,  by  means  of  an  indirect  and 
undue  influence,  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  following  from  a 
collusive  surrender  of  a  clear  and  authorized  right  to  inter- 

Ce;  and  the  said  Hastings  doth  thereby  declare  himself  to 
e  introduced  a  principle  of  duplicity,  deeeit,  and  double- 
dealing,  into  a  public  engagement,  which  ought  in  its  essence 
to  be  clear,  open,  and  eiplicit ;  that  such  a  declaration  tends 
to  shake  and  overthrow  the  confidence  of  nil  in  the  most 
solemn  instruments  of  any  person  so  declaring,  and  is  thero 
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fore  a  h)gh  crime  and  misdemeanour  in  the  first  eiecutiva-  J 
member  of  goTernmeut,  by  whom  sll  treaties  and  other  ei 
gagemente  of  the  state  are  principally  to  be  conducted. 


That  by  the  explanatory  mii^ute  aforesaid  the  said  Warreu 
Hastings  doth  further,  in  the  most  direct  manner,  contradict 
his  own  assertions  in  the  very  letter  which  enclosed  the  said 
minute  to  his  coUeapiea ;  for  that  one  of  the  articles,  to  which 
he  there  gave  "  an  i/ulattt  and  unqualified  asient,  a»  no  lest 
to  our  interett  than  to  the  vizier's"  he  doth  here  declare  un- 
equivocally to  he  neither  to  our  interests  nor  the  vizier's;  and 
the  "  unqualified  assent "  given  to  the  said  article  is  now  no 
qualified,  as  wholly  to  defeat  itself.  That  by  such  irrecon- 
cilable contradictions  the  aaid  Hastings  doth  incur  the  sua-  ' 
pipion  of  much  criminal  misrepresentation  in  other  like  cases 
of  unwitnessed  conl'erences ;  and  in  the  present  instance  (as 
tar  as  it  extends)  the  said  Hastings  doth  prove  himself  to 
have  given  an  account  both  of  his  actions  and  motives,  by  his 
own  confeHsion  untrue,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  his  em- 
ployers, which  is  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour  in  a  serr- 
ant  of  so  great  trust. 

VI. 
That  the  said  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  Chunar,  as  it 
thua  stands  explained  by  the  said  Hastings  himaelf,  doth  on 
the  whole  appear  designed  to  hold  the  protection  of  the  Com- 
pany in  suspense  ;  that  it  acknowledges  all  right  of  interfer* 
ence  to  cease,  but  leaves  it  to  our  discretion  to  determine 
when  it  will  suit  our  convenioncy  to  give  the  vizier  the 
liberty  of  acting  ou  the  principles  hy  ua  already  admitted; 
that  it  is  dexterously  constructed  to  balance  the  desires  of 
one  man,  rapacious  and  profuse,  against  the  fears  of  another, 
described  aa  "  of  extreme  puaOlanimity,  and  wealthy  ;  "  but 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  secret  objects  of  the  arti- 
fice and  intrigue  confessed  to  form  its  very  essence,  it  must 
on  the  very  face  of  it  necessarily  implicate  the  Company  in  a 
breach  of  faith,  whichever  might  be  the  event,  as  tney  must 
equally  break  their  faith,  either  by  withdrawing  their  gua- 
rantee unjustly,  or  by  continuing  that  guarantee  in  contra- 
diction to  this  treaty  of  Chunar  ;  that  it  thus  tends  to  hold 
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out  to  India,  and  to  the  whole  world,  that  the  public  prliici' 
pie  of  the  English  goTemment  is  a  deliberate  Bjatem  of  in- 
justice, joined  with  falsehood ;  of  impolicy,  of  bad  faith  and 
treachery ;  and  that  the  eaid  article  is  therefore  in  the  hip;h- 
eat  degree  derogatory  to  the  honour,  and  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests, of  this  nation. 


I 
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CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  TEEATY  OP  CHUNAE. 
1. 

That  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Chunar,  the  govern' 
or-general,  "Warren  Hastinga,  did  aend  official  instructiouBi 
reapecting  the  various  articles  of  the  said  treaty,  to  the  said 
resident  Middleton  ;  and  that,  in  a  poatscript,  the  aaid  Hast- 
ings did  forbid  the  reaumption  of  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  KbfLn's 
jaghire,  "  until  circumstances  may  render  it  more  eipedieiit, 
and  easy  to  be  attempted,  than  the  present  more  material 
purauita  of  government  malie  it  appear ; "  thereby  intimat- 
ing a  positive  limitation  of  the  indefinite  term  in  the  explan- 
atory minute  above  recited ;  and  confining  the  suspension 
of  the  article  to  the  preaaure  of  war. 

n. 

That  soon  after  the  date  of  the  said  inatructiona,  and  with- 
in two  montha  of  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  Chunar,  the 
said  Hastings  did  cause  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  fenight,  hia  Ma- 
jesty'a  chief  jiostice  at  Fort  "William,  to  disoredit  the  justice 
of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  by  making  him  the  channel  of 
unwarrantable  communication ;  and  did,  through  the  said 
Sir  Elijah,  aignify  to  the  resident  Middleton  hia  (the  aaid 
Hastinga'a)  "  approbation  of  a  subsidy  from  Fyzoola  £han." 

in. 

That  the  resident,  in  answer,  repreaenta  the  proper  equiva- 
lent for  2000  horse,  and  1000  foot,  (the  forces  offered  to  Mr. 
Johnson  by  Fyzoola  KhSn,)  to  be  twelve  lacks,  or  £120,000 
aterling,  and  upwards,  each  year ;  which  the  said  resident 
suppoaea  ia  considerably  beyond  what  he  (Fyzoola  KhSn) 
trtf/  voluntarily  pay  ■  "however,  if  it  is  your  wish  that  the 
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claim  should  be  made,  I  am  ready  to  take  it  up,  and  you  moj 
he  assured  nothing  in  my  power  shall  be  left  undone  to  carry  I 
it  throuffh." 

IV. 

That  the  reply  of  the  eaid  IlastiDgB  doth  not  appear;  but 
that  it  does  appear  on  record,  that  "  a  negotiation  (Mr, 
JohnBon'e)  waa  begun  for  Fy^oola  Kh&n'a  cavalry  to  act  with 
General  Goddard,  and,  on  his  (Pyzoola  Kban'a)  evading  it 
tAat  a  gum  of  money  was  deinanded." 
V. 

That  in  the  niontha  of  February,  March,  and  April,  the 
resident  Middleton  did  repeatedly  propose  the  resumption  of 
Fyzoola  Ehan'a  jaghire,  agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  Chunar; 
and  that  driven  to  extremity  (as  the  said  Hastings  suppoeea) 
"  by  the  public  menacea  and  denunciations  of  the  resident 
ind  miniater,"  Hyder  Beg  Kh&n,  a  creature  of  the  aaid 
"  "58,  {and  both  the  minister  and  resident  acting  pro- 
Q  and  under  the  treaty  of  Chunar,)  "  the  Nabob 
Fyzoola  Khfin  made  such  preparations,  and  such  a  dispoaition 
of  his  family  and  wealth,  as  evidently  manifested  either  an 
intended  or  an  expected  rupture." 

VI. 

That  on  the  6th  of  May  the  said  Hastings  did  send  hia 
confidential  agent  and  friend.  Major  Palmer,  on  a  private 
commission  to  Lueknow;  and  that  the  aaid  Palmer  waa 
charged  with  secret  instructions  relative  to  Fyzoola  Khan, 
but  of  what  import  cannot  be  ascertained,  the  said  Haatiuga 
in  his  public  instructions  having  inserted  only  the  name  of 
Tyzoola  KhSn,  aa  a  mere  reference  (according  to  the  eiplan- 
ation  of  the  said  Hastings)  to  what  he  had  verbally  com- 
municated to  the  aaid  Palmer;  and  that  the  said  HastingB 
■waa  thereby  guilty  of  a  criminal  concealment. 
VII. 

That  aome  time  about  the  month  of  August  an  engage- 
ment happened  between  a  body  of  Fyzoola  Kiiau's  cavaliy,  ' 
andapartof  the  vizier's  army,  in  which  the  latter  were  beaten, 
md  their  guns  taken ;  that  the  reaident  Middleton  did  repre- 
vcnt  t!ie  same  but  as  a  slight  and  accidental  affray ;  thftt  i' 
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VBa  acknowledged  the  troops  of  the  vizier  were  the  aggresif 

ore  ;  that  it  did  appear  to  the  board,  and  to  the  said  Hast- 
ings himself,  an  affair  of  more  considerable  magnitude,  and 
that  they  did  make  the  concealmeot  thereof  on  article  of 
charge  against  the  resident  Middleton,  though  the  said  resi- 
dent did  in  truth  aequaint  them  with  the  same,  but  in  a 
cursory  manner. 

VIII. 

That,  immediately  after  the  said  "  fray  "  at  Daraiiagur, 
the  vizier  (who  was  "  but  a  cipher  in  the  hands"  of  the 
minister  and  resident,  both  of  them  directly  ^pointed  and 
supported  by  the  said  Hastings)  did  make  (rf  Pyzoola  Khan 
a  new  demand,  equally  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing  of  the  treaty,  as  his  former  requisitions ;  which  new  de- 
mand was  for  the  detachment  in  garrison  at  Daranagur  to 
he  cantoned  as  a  stationary  force  at  Lueknow,  the  capital  of 
the  vizier ;  whereas  he  (the  vizier)  had  only  a  right  to  de- 
mand an  occasional  aid  to  join  his  army  in  the  field,  or  in 
garrison,  during  a  war.  But  the  said  new  demand  being 
evaded,  or  rather  refused,  agreeably  to  the  fair  construction 
of  the  treaty  by  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  KhSln,  the  matter  was 
for  the  present  dropped. 

IX. 

That  in  the  letter,  in  which  the  resident  Middleton  did 
mention  "  what  he  calls  the  fray  "  aforesaid,  the  said  Middle- 
ton  did  again  apply  for  the  resumption  of  the  jaghire  of 
Eampore ;  and  that,  the  objections  against  the  measure  being 
now  removed,  (by  the  separate  peace  with  Scindia.)  he  de- 
■ired  to  know  if  the  board  "  would  give  assunmcea  of  their 
support  to  the  vider,  in  case,  which  (says  the  resident)  / 
tAitik  very  probable,  his  (the  vizier's)  men  strength  should  be 
fmmd  unequal  to  the  undertaking. 


That  although  the  said  "Warren  Hastings  did  make  the 
foregoing  application  a  new  charge  against  the  resident 
Middleton,  yet  the  said  Hastings  did  only  criminate  the  said 
Middleton  for  a  proposal  tending  "  at  such  a  crisis  to  in- 
crease the  nnmber  of  our  enemies  ; "  and  did  in  no  degree, 
either  in   his   articles  of  charge,  or  in  his  accompanying 
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minut^B,  express  any  diaapprobattoa  whatever  of  tbe  prin- 
ciple ;  that  in  truth  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  eaid  resi- 
dent were  the  natural  result  oi  the  treaty  of  Chunar:  that 
the  proceedings  were  from  time  to  time  communicated  to  tbe 
said  Hastings.  That  as  he  nowhere  charges  any  disobedi- 
ence of  orders  on  Mr.  Middleton  with  respect  to  Fyroola 
Kfian,  it  may  be  justly  inferred,  that  the  said  Hastings  did 
not  interfere  to  check  the  oroceedinga  of  the  said  Middleton 
on  that  subject ;  and  that  ny  such  criniiDal  neglect  tbe  said 
Haatioga  did  make  the  guilt  of  tbe  said  Middleton,  whatever 
it  might  be,  his  own. 


PECUNIABT  COMMriATION  OF  THE 
STIPULATED  AID. 


^^^Reciiied,  together  with  divers  other  accusations,  the  govemor- 
^^^^neral,  Warren  Hastings,  in  September,  1782,  did  removp 
the  aforesaid  Middleton  from  his  office  of  resident  at  Oude, 
and  did  appoint  thereto  John  Bristow,  Esquire,  whom  he 
had  twice  before,  without  cause,  recalled  from  the  same ;  and 
that  about  the  same  time  the  said  Hastings  did  believe  the 
mind  of  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Khan  to  be  so  irritated,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  above-recited  conduct  of  the  late  resident 
Middleton,  and  of  his  (the  said  Hastings's)  own  criminal 
neglect,  that  be  the  said  Haatiugs  found  it  necessary  to  WTtt« 
to  Fyzoola  Khan,  assuring  him  "  of  the  favourable  disposi- 
tion of  the  government  toward  him,  while  he  shall  not  have 
forfeited  it  by  any  improper  conduct."  But  that  the  said 
aSHuraiiees  of  the  governor-general  did  not  tend,  as  soon 
after  appeared,  to  raise  much  confidence  in  the  Nabob,  over 
whom  a  public  instrument  of  the  same  Hastings  was  still 
holding  the  terrors  of  a  deprivation  of  his  jaghire,  and  an 
"  among    his    other    faithless    brethren    across    the 


I 

4 


II. 


the  said  Hastings, 
Bristow,  did  leave 


t 
I 
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'  Hm  to  be  guided  by  his  own  diacretion  ;  but  (he  adds)  "  be 
careful  to  prevent  the  viiier'a  affairs  from  biding  involved 
irith  new  difficulties,  while  he  has  already  so  many  to  op- 
press him  ;"  thereby  plainly  hmting  at  some  more  decisive 
measureB  whenever  the  vizier  should  be  lesa  oppressed  with 
difficulties. 

ni. 

That  the  resident  Bristow,  after  acquainting  the  governor- 
general  with  his  intentions,  did  under  the  said  instructions 
renew  the  aforesaid  claira  for  a  sum  of  money,  but  with 
much  caution  and  circumspection,  distimtly  Bouading  Allif 
Khka,  the  vacteel  (or  envov)  of  Pyzoola  K!hSn  at  the  court 
of  the  vizier  :  that  Allif  KbSn  wrote  to  bis  master  on  the 
subject,  and  in  answer  be  was  directed  not  to  agree  to  the 
granting  of  "  any  pecuniary  aid." 
IV. 

That  the  resident  Bristow  did  then  openly  depute  Major 
Palmer  aforesaid,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  vizier,  and  the 
approbation  of  the  govern  or- general,  to  the  Nabob  Fyzoola 
Kban,  at  Bampore ;  and  that  the  said  Palmer  was  to  "  en- 
deavour to  convince  the  Nabob,  that  all  doubts  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  vizier  are  ceased;  and  whatever  claims  may  be 
made  on  him  are  founded  upon  the  basis  of  his  interest  and 
advantage,  and  a  plan  of  establishing  his  right  to  the  posses- 
«'o«  of  his  jaghire."  That  the  sodden  ceasing  of  the  said 
doubts,  without  any  inquiry  of  the  slightest  kind,  doth  war- 
rant a  strong  presumption  of  the  resident's  conviction,  that 
they  never  really  existed,  but  were  artfully  feigned,  as  a  pre- 
tence for  some  harsh  interposition  ;  and  that  the  indecent 
mockery  of  establishing,  as  a  matter  of  favour,  for  a  pecuni- 
ary consideration,  rights,  which  were  never  impeached  but 
by  the  treaty  of  Chunar,  (an  instrument  recorded  by  War- 
ren Hastings  himself  to  be  founded  on  falsehood  and  injus- 
tice,) doth  powerfiilly  prove  the  true  purpose  and  object  of 
all  the  duplicity,  deceit,  and  double-dealing,  mtb  which  that 
treaty  was  projected  and  eiecuted. 
V. 

That  the  said   Palmer  was  instnicted  by  the   resident 
I  Bristow,  with  the  subsequent  approbation  of  tlie  governor- 
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general,  "to  obtain  from  Fvioola  Khfin  an  annual  tribute ;"" 
to  ■which  the  resident  adds  :  "  if  you  can  proevre  from  him, 
over  and  above  this.,  a  pesAcush  {orjine)  of  at  Uattjivt  larkt, 
it  would  he  rendering  sn  essential  service  to  the  vizier,  and 
add  to  the  confidence  his  Excelleucy  tcoufd  hereafter  repote  in 
the  attachment  of  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Khan." 

And  that  the  said  governor-general  Hnstinga  did  give  the 
following  estraordinary  ground  of  cbI eolation,  ob  the  basis  of 
the  said  Palmer's  negotiation  for  the  annual  tribute  aforesaid: 

"  It  u>ag  eertainly  understood  at  the  time  the  treaty  was 
concluded,  (of  which  this  stipulation  was  a  part,)  that  it  ap- 
plied solely  to  cavalry ;  us  the  Nabob  vizier.  posaeaEing  the 
service  of  our  forces,  could  not  possibly  require  infantry,  and 
least  of  all  such  infantry  as  Fyzoola  Khan  could  ftimish ; 
and  a  single  horseman  included  in  the  aid,  which  Fyzoola  KhSn    \ 
might fuTnuh,  would  prove  a  literal  compliance  with  the  said   i 
stipulation.     The  number  therefore  of  horse  implied  by  it   J 
ought  at  least  to  be  aseertained ;  we  wilt  suppose  five  tiiou-    I 
sand,  and  allowing  the  exigency  for  their  attendance  to  esiat  I 
only  in  the  proportion  of  one  year  in  five,  reduce  the  demand  J 
to  one  thousand  for  the  computation  of  the  subsidy,  which  at  1 
the  rate  of  fifty  rupees  per  man,  will  amount  to  fifty  thousand   ] 
per  mensem.     This  may  serve  for  the  basis  of  this  article  in 
the  negotiation  upon  it."  I 

VI, 

That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  doth  then  continue  to  in-  ] 
Btrnct  the  said  Palmer  in  the  idtemative  of  a  refusal  from  J 
Fyzoola  Kh&n.  j 

"  If  Pyzoola  Kb&n  shall  refuse  to  treat  for  a  subsidy,  and  I 
claim  the  benefit  of  his  original  agreenient  in  its  literal  ex- 
pression, he  possesses  a  right,  which  we  cannot  dispute,  and  it  , 
will  in  that  case  remain  only  to  fix  the  precise  number  o(  j 
horse  which  he  shall  furnish,  which  ought  at  least  to  ex*  'I 
ceed  2500."  I 

vn.  ' 

That  in  the  above-recited  instructions,  the  said  Warren 
Hastings  doth  insinuate,  (for  he  doth  not  directly  assert,) 

1st,  That  we  am  entitled  by  treaty  to  5000  troops,  which  < 
he  Bays  were  undoubtedly  intended  to  be  all  cavalry.  j 

2nd,  That  the  said  Hastings  doth  then  admit,  that  a  Bingls  J 


n 


1,  included  in  the  aid  furnished  by  Fjzoola  KhAn, 
would  prove  a  literal  compliance. 

3rd,  That  the  said  Hastings  doth  next  resort  again  to  the 
auppoBition  of  our  right  to  the  whole  6000  cavalry, 

4th,  That  the  eaid  Hastings  doth  afterwards  think,  in  the 
event  of  an  eiplanation  of  the  treaty,  and  a  settlement  of  the 
proportion  of  cavidry,  inHtead  of  a  pecuniary  commutation,  it 
will  be  all  we  can  demand,  that  the  number  should  at  least 
exceed  2500. 

5th,  That  the  said  Hastinge  doth,  in  calculating  the  sup- 
posed time  of  their  service,  assume  an  arbitrary  estimate  of 
one  year  of  war  to  four  of  peace ;  which  (however  moderate 
the  calculation  may  appear  on  the  average  of  the  said  Hast- 
ings's own  government)  doth  involve  a  principle  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  repugnant  to  the  system  of  perfect  peace, 
inculcated  in  the  standing  orders  of  the  Company. 

6th,  That,  in  estimating  the  pay  of  the  cavalry  to  be  com- 
muted, the  said  Hastings  doth  fix  the  pay  of  each  man  at  50 
rupees  a  month  ;  which  on  5000  troops,  all  cavalry,  (as  the 
said  Haatiogs  supposes  the  treaty  of  Lall-Dang  to  have 
meaut,)  would  amount  to  an  expense  of  30  la<;ka  a  year,  or 
between  £300,000  or  £400,000.  And  this  expense,  strictly 
resulting  (according  to  the  calctilationa  of  the  said  Hastings) 
from  the  intention  of  Sujah  ul  Dowlah's  grant  to  Fyzoola 
Khfln,  was  designed  to  be  supported  out  of  a  jaghire,  valued 
at  15  lacks  only,  or  something  more  than  £150,000  of  yearly 
revenue,  just  half  the  amount  of  the  expense  to  he  incurred 
in  consideration  of  the  said  jaghire. 

And  that  a  basis  of  negotiation  so  inconsistent,  so  arbitrary, 
and  HO  unjust,  is  contrary  to  that  uprightness  and  integrity, 
which  should  mark  the  transactions  of  a  great  state,  and  is 
highly  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  this  nation. 

VIII. 

That  notwithstandiug  the  seeming  moderation  and  justice 
of  the  said  Hastings,  in  admitting  the  clear  and  undoubted 
right  of  Fyzoola  Ehiln  to  insist  on  his  treaty,  the  head  of 
instruction  immediately  succeedine  doth  afford  just  reason 
for  a  violent  presumption,  that  sucn  apparent  lenity  was  but 
iMjlicy,  to  give  a  colour  to  his  conduct ;  ne  the  said  Hastings, 
in  the  very  next  paragraph,  bringing  forth  a  new  engine  (rf 
oppression,  as  follows: 
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"  To  lemaod  the  surrender  of  all  the  reiats  (or  peuant*) 
of  the  Nabob  vizier's  dominions,  to  whom  Fyzoola  has  given 
protection  aud  aervioe,  or  an  annual  tribute,  in  comprmalioit 
for  the  lost  natained  by  the  Xabob  rraVr  in  his  recenue,  ihiit 
transferred  to  Fyzoola  Khan. 

"  Tou  have  stated  the  increase  of  his  jagbire,  occa«ioned 
by  this  act.  at  the  moderate  sum  of  fifteen  oaks.  The  tributt 
ought  at  leatl  to  be  one  third  of  that  amount. 

"  We  conceive,  that  Fvzoola  Khan  himself  may  be  dis- 
posed to  yield  to  the  preceding  demand,  on  the  additional 
uonditioD  of  being  allowed  to  hold  hi«  lands  in  ultumgaw 
(or  an  inheritable  tenure)  instead  of  his  present  tenure  by 
jagheer  (or  a  tenure  for  life).  This  we  think  the  vizier  can 
have  no  objection  to  grant,  and  we  recommend  it ;  but  for 
thu  a  _fine  or  pesheuth  ought  to  be  immediately  paid  in  the 
cuUomaTy  proporlion  of  the  jumma,  etHmated  at  30  lacks." 
IX. 

That  the  resident  Bristow  (to  whom  the  letter  containing 
Major  Palmer's  instructions  is  addressed)  nowhere  attri- 
butea  the  increase  of  Fyioola  Khftn's  revenues  to  this  pro- 
tection of  the  fugitive  reiats,  subjects  of  the  vizier:  that 
the  said  Warren  Hastings  was,  therefore,  not  warranted  to 
make  that  pretext  of  such  a  peremptory  demand ;  that  as  an 
inducement  to  make  Eyzoola  Ehin  agree  to  the  said  de- 
mand, it  is  offered  to  settle  hia  lands  upon  a  tenure,  which 
would  accure  them  to  his  ehUdren  ;  but  that  settlement  is  to 
bring  vfith  it  a  new  demand  of  a  fine  of  thirty  lacks,  or 
£300,000  and  upwards ;  that  the  principles  of  the  said  de- 
maud  are  violent  and  despotic,  and  the  inducement  to  ac- 
quiescence deceitful  and  insidious ;  and  that  both  the  demand 
and  the  inducement  are  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  thin 
nation. 


That  Major  Palmer  aforesaid  proceeded  under  theafi  in- 
structions to  Eampore,  where  his  ioumev  "  to  extort  a  sunt  of 
money"  was  previously  known  from  AlliiF  Khan,  vakeel  of 
Fyzoola  Khin  at  the  vizier's  court ;  and  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  assurances  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  government 
given  by  the  said  Hastings,  (as  is  herein  related,)  the  Nabob 
Fyzoola  Khan  did  express  the  most  serious  and  desponding 
apprehensions,  both  by  letter  and  through  his  vakeel,  to  the 
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resident  Bristow,  who  rRpresents  them  to  Major  Palmer  in 
the  following  manner: 

"  The  Nabob  Fyzoola  KhSn  complains  of  the  diatresaei 
he  has  this  year  suffered  from  the  drought.  The  whole  col* 
lections  have,  with  great  management,  amounted  to  about 
twehe  lacks  of  rupees,  from  which  atmi  he  haa  to  support 
his  troops,  bia  family,  and  aeveral  relatioDs  and  dependents  of 
the  late  Eohilla  chiefs.  He  iaya  it  clearly  appears  to  be  in- 
tended  to  deprive  him  of  his  country,  at  the  high  demand  you 
have  made  of  him  in  inadmissible.  Should  he  have  assented 
to  it,  it  would  be  impoaaible  to  perform  the  conditions,  and 
then  his  reputation  would  be  injured  by  a  breach  of  agree- 
ment. Alliff'  Khan  further  represents,  that  it  is  his  master'i 
intention,  in,  case  the  demand  should  not  be  reliiiijvished  Ziji 
you,  first  to  proceed  to  Lucknow,  where  he  proposes  having  om 
interview  with  the  vizier  and  resident;  if  he  should  not  be  abU 
to  obtain  his  own  terms  for  a  future  possession  ofhisjagkire,  ha 
will  set  off' for  Calcutta  in  order  to  pray  for  justice  from  At 
honourable  the  governor-general.  He  ohaervea,  it  is  the  custom 
of  the  honourable  Company,  when  they  deprive  a  chief  tA 
his  country,  to  grant  him  some  allowance.  This  he  eipectt 
from  Mr.  Hastings's  bounty  ;  butif  he  should  be  disappoinUd, 
he  will  certainly  set  off  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina, and  renounce  the  cares  of  (he  world." 

"  He  directs  his  tiakeel  to  ascertain  whether  the  English  in- 
tend to  deprive  him  of  his  country ;  for  if  they  do,  he  is  readi 
to  surrender  it,  upon  receiving  an  order  from  the  resident. ' 

XI. 

That  after  much  negotiation  the  Nabob  Pj-zoola  KhSn, 
"being  fuUy  sensible,  that  an  engagement  to  furnish  mili- 
tary aid,  however  clearly  the  conditions  might  be  stated,  must 
be  a  source  of  perpetual  misunderstanding  and  inconvenien- 
des,"  did  at  length  agree  with  Major  Palmer  to  give  fifteen 
lacks,  or  £160,000  and  upwards,  by  four  instalments,  thai 
he  might  he  exempted  from  all  future  claiitia  of  militan 
service :  that  the  said  Palmer  representa  it  to  be  his  behd^ 
"  that  no  person,  not  known  to  possess  your  (the  aaid  Hasb 
inga'a)  confidence  and  support  in  t/ie  degree,  that  I  am  nip- 
posed  to  do,  would  have  obtained  nearly  BO  good  terms;" 

'  from  what  motive  "terms  ao  good"  were  granted,  and 
'oafidence  and  support  of  the  said  Hastings  did 
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traij  operate  od  the  mind  of  Fyziola  Kh&c,  doth  appoAr  tu 
be  tetter  esplained  by  another  pasBage  in  the  aame  letter, 
where  the  said  Palmer  congratulateB  himself  do  the  Matitfae- 
(JoN  which  he  gave  to  Fi/zoola  K/idn  in  the  conduct  of  this 
negotiation,  aa  he  spent  a  month  in  order  to  efl'ect  "  by 
argument  oud  persuasion,  what  he  could  have  obtained  in  an 
hour  bif  threats  and  compulsions." 


FULL  VINDICATION  OF  FYZOOLA  KHAN  BT 
MAJOE  PALMEfi  AND  MB.  HASTINGS. 

I. 

That  in  the  course  of  the  said  negotiation  for  establishing 
the  rights  of  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Khin.  Major  Palmer  afore- 
said did  eonimitnicate  to  the  resident  Briatow,  and  through 
the  said  resident  to  the  council-general  of  Bengal,  the  full 
and  direct  denial  of  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Khfln  to  all  and 
every  of  the  charges  made  or  pretended  to  be  made  agaii^ 
him,  aa  follows ; 

"  Fyzoola  Khan  persists  in  denying  the  infringement  on 
hia  part  of  any  one  article  in  the  treaty,  or  the  neglect  of 
any  obligation',  which  it  imposed  upon  him. 

"He  does  not  admit  of  the  improvements  reported  to  be 
made  in  his  jaghire;  and  even  asserts,  that  the  collections 
this  year  will  fall  short  of  the  original  jumma  (or  estimate) 
by  reason  of  the  long  drought. 

"  He  denies  having  eiceeded  the  limited  number  of  Ho- 
hiHas  in  his  service ; 

"  And  having  refused  the  required  aid  of  cavalry,  made  by 
Johnson,  to  act  with  General  Goddard. 

"  He  observes,  respecting  the  charge  of  evading  the  vizier'a 
requisition  for  the  cavalry,  lately  stationed  at  Daranagur,  to 
be  stationed  at  Lucknow,  that  he  is  not  bound  by  treaty  to 
maintain  a  stationary  force  for  the  service  of  the  vizier,  but 
to  supply  an  aid  of  2CK)0  or  3000  troops  in  time  of  war. 

"Lastly,  he  asserts,  that  so  larfrom  encouraging  the  ryota 
(or  peasants)  of  the  vizier  to  settle  in  bis  ji^hire,  it  has  been 
his  eonstsnt  practice  to  deliver  them  "p  to  the  aiimil  of  B* 
hilcund,  whenever  he  could  discover  them." 
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That,  in  giving  his  opiniona  on  the  aforeaaii  denials  of  the 
Naboh  Fyzoola  Khan,  the  aaid  Palmer  did  not  controvert 
any  one  of  the  conatrurtions  of  the  treaty  advanced  by  the 
aaid  Nabob. 

That  although  the  eaid  Palmer,  "  from  general  appearancea 
as  well  aa  universal  report,  did  not  doubt,  that  the  jumma  of 
the  jaghira  iagreatli/  increased,"  yet  he  the  said  Palmer  did 
not  intimate,  that  it  waa  increased  in  any  degree  near  the 
amount  reported,  as  it  wae  drawn  out  in  a  regular  estimate, 
transmitted  to  the  said  Palmer  espreaaly  for  the  purposes  of 
bia  negotiation ;  which  was  of  course  by  him  produced  to  the 
Nabob  Fyzoola  Khan,  and  to  which  Bpeeifically  the  denial  of 
Fyzoola  Khan  must  be  understood  to  apply. 

Ihat  the  said  Palmer  did  not  hint  any  doubt  of  the  de- 
ficiency affirmed  by  Fyzoola  Khan  in  the  collections  for  the 
current  year :  and, 

That  if  any  increase  of  jumma  did  truly  exist,  whatever  it 
may  have  been,  the  said  Palmer  did  acknowledge  it  "  to  have 
been  solemnly  relinquished  (in  a  private  agreement)  by  the 
vijtier." 

That  although  the  said  Palmer  did  suppose  the  number  of 
Eohillas  (employed  "in  ordinary  occupations)  in  Bampore 
alone,  to  exceed  that  limited  by  the  treaty  for  his  (Fyzoola 
KhSn's)  service,"  yet  the  said  Palmer  did  by  no  means  imply, 
that  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh^  maintained  in  his  service  a 
single  man  more  than  was  allowed  by  treaty ;  and  by  a  par- 
ticular and  minute  account  of  the  troops  of  Fyzoola  Kh^, 
transmitted  by  the  resident  Bristow  to  the  said  Palmer,  the 
number  was  stated  but  at  5840,  probably  including  officers, 
who  were  not  understood  to  be  comprehended  in  the  treaty. 

That  the  said  Palmer  did  further  aidmit  it  "  to  be  not  chaHy 
expressed  in  the  treaty,  whether  the  restriction  included  Ho- 
hillaaof  all  descriptions ; "  but  atany  rat«  he  adds,  "it  does 
not  appear,  that  their  number  is  formidable ;  or  that  he  (Fy- 
zoola Khan)  could  by  any  means  subsist  such  numbers  as  could 
cause  any  serious  alarm  to  the  vizier ;  neither  is  there  any  ap- 
pearance of  their  entertaining  any  views  beyond  the  quiet  pos- 
eession  of  the  advantages,  whiclithey  at  present  enjoy." 

And  that  in  a  subsequent  letter,  in  which  the  said  Falmei 


thought  it  prudent "  to  vindicate  himBelffroni  anj-  p  lauible  it 
lijiuatiou,  that  he  meant  to  sacritice  the  vizier'e  interest,"  he, 
^e  said  Palmer,  did  positively  attest  the  ntjvr  claim  on 
FvEoola  Khan  for  the  protection  of  the  vizier'a  ryota  to  be 
wholly  without  foundation;  as  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Khku 
"had  proved  to  him  (Palmer)  by  producing  reteipta  of  vari- 
ous datea,  and  for  great  numbers  of  theae  people  surrendered 
upon  requisition  from  the  vizier's  officers. " 

III. 

That  over  and  above  the  aforeaaid  uoniplete  refutation  of 
the  different  charges  and  pretexts,  under  which  exactiona 
had  been  practised,  or  attempted  to  be  practised,  oa  the 
Nabob  Fyzoola  Khan,  the  said  Palmer  did  further  condemn 
altogether  the  principle  of  calculation  assumed  in  such  esac- 
tiona  (even  if  they  hod  been  founded  in  justice)  by  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  tenure,  by  which, 
under  the  treaty  of  Lall-Dang,  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  KhAn 
held  his  possessions  as  a  jaghiredar. 

"  There  are  no  precedents  in.  the  ancient  usage  of  the 
country  for  ascertaining  the  nuzzerana  (customary  present) 
or  peahcuah  (regular  fine)  of  grants  of  this  nature  ;  <Aey  were 
btttowed  by  the  prince  as  rewards  or  favours ;  and  the  accus- 
tomary  present  in  return  was  adapted  to  the  dignity  of  the 
donor  rather  than  to  the  value  of  the  gift ;  to  which  it  never, 
I  believe,  bore  any  kind  of  proportion." 

IV. 

That  a  sum  of  money  ("  which  of  course  was  to  be  received 
by  the  Company")  being  now  obtained,  and  the  '^interests 
both  of  the  Company  and  the  vizier"  being  thus  much  "  better 
promoted"  by  "  establishing  Ae  rights"  of  Fyzoola  Khan,  than 
they  could  have  been  hy '^  depriving  hint  of  his  independ- 
ency;" when  every  undue  influence  of  secret  and  criminal 
purposes  was  removed  from  the  mind  of  the  governor- 
general,  Warren  Haatinga,  Esquire,  he  the  said  Haatinga  did  , 
aho  concur  with  his  friend  and  agent,  Major  Palmer,  in  the 
vindication  of  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Khan,  and  in  the  most 


4 
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That  the  said  Warren  Hastings  did  now  clearly  and  ei- 
pUeitly  understand  the  clausea  of  the  treaty,  "  that  Fyzoola 


^^H  did  coi 

^^H  exultat 
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Kh&a  should  Bend  two  or  three  (and  not^i>c)  thouHand  men, 
or  attend  in  person,  in  case  it  was  requmte." 

That  the  said  WarreH  Hastinga  did  now  confesa  that  the 
right  of  the  vizier,  under  the  treaty,  waa  at  best  "  but  a.  pre- 
carious  and  unserviceable  right;  and  that  he  thought  15 
lacka,  or  £150,000  and  upwards,  an  ample  equivalent,"  (or, 
according  to  the  expresBion  of  Major  Palmer,  an  excellent 
bargain,)  as  in  truth  it  waa,  "  for  expunging  an  article  of 
aueh  a  tenor,  and  bo  loosely  worded."  And  finally,  that  the 
said  Hastings  did  give  the  following  description  of  the 
general  character,  disposition,  and  circumstances  of  the  itTa- 
bob  Pyzoola  Kh^. 

"  The  rumourB,  which  had  been  spread  of  hia  hostile  de- 
signs against  the  vizier,  were  totally  groundless,  and  if  he 
had  been  inclined,  he  had  not  the  means,  to  make  hiinaelf 
formidable  ;  on  the  contrary,  being  in  the  decline  of  life,  and 
posaesaing  a  very  fertile  and  prosperoua  jaghire,  it  is  more 
natural  to  suppose,  that  Fyzoola  Khdn  wishes  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  nis  days  in  quietnesB,  than  that  he  ia  preparing 
to  embark  in  active  and  oflensive  scenes,  which  moat  end  in 
his  own  destruction," 


Tet  that,  notwithstanding  this  virtual  and  implied  crimin- 
ation of  his  whole  conduct  toward  the  Nabob  Fyzoola  Kh&n, 
and  after  all  the  aforesaid  acts  ayBtematicaJly  prosecuted  in 
opon  violation  of  a  positive  treaty  against  a  prince,  who  had 
an  hereditary  right  to  more  than  he  actually  poasesaed,  for 
whose  protection  the  faith  of  the  Company  and  the  nation 
was  repeatedly  pledged,  and  who  bad  deserved  and  obtained 
the  public  thanks  of  the  British  government,  when,  in  allu- 
sion to  certain  of  the  said  acta,  the  court  of  directors  had 
expressed  to  the  said  Hastings  their  wishes  "  to  be  considered 
rather  aa  the  guardiana  of  the  honour  and  property  of  the 
native  powers,  than  as  the  instruments  of  oppreaaion ;"  he, 
the  said  Hastings,  in  reply  to  the  aaid  directors,  his  masters, 
did  conclude  his  oificial  account  of  the  final  settlement  with 
Fyzoola  Khan,  with  the  following  indecent,  becauae  unjuat, 
exultation : 

Such  are  the  meaHurea,  which  we  shall  ever  wiah  to  ob- 
towarda  our  alHea  or  dependents  upon  our  frontiers," 


*,*  A*  tht  Letter  referred  to  m  tnt  mith  and  XVIth  ArtUUt  | 
of  Charge  i»  not  containrd  in  ani/  of  the  Aypendixa  to  the  Srporti  q/  1 
uie  Select  Commitlee,  it  hat  been  thuuyht  neceaaarv  to  annex  it 
Appendix  to  these  Charges. 
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APPENDIX 


TO  THE  VIIIth  asd  XVIth  CHAEGES. 


Copy  of  a  LETTER  from  Warren  Hasting,  Esquire,  to  Wmiam 
Devaynes,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  dated  Clieltenham,  11th  of  July,  178S;  and 
printed  by  Order  of  the  House  of  Conunona. 


Sir, 

The  honourable  court  of  directors,  in  their  general  letter  to 
Bengal,  by  the  Surprise,  dated  the  ISth  March,  17S4,  were  pleased 
to  express  their  desire,  that  I  should  inform  them  of  the  periods 
when  each  sum  of  the  presents,  mentioned  in  my  address  oi  the 
22nd  May,  1782,  was  received,  what  were  my  motives  for  withhold- 
ing the  several  receipts  trom  the  knonledge  of  the  council,  or  of  the 
court  of  directors,  and  what  were  my  reasons  for  taking  bonds  for 
"  -'  ■^-  -  J,  and  for  paying  other  sums  into  the  treasury  m 


^f^av 


■ 


[  have  been  kindly  apprized,  that  the  information  required  aa 
sbove  is  yet  expected  from  me.  I  hope,  that  the  circuraetances  of 
my  past  situation,  when  considered,  will  plead  my  eicuse  for  having 
thus  long  withheld  it.  The  fact  is,  that  I  was  not  at  the  presidency 
when  the  Surprise  arrived ;  and  when  I  returned  to  it,  my  time  and 
attention  were  so  entirely  engrossed  to  the  day  of  my  final  depar- 
ture from  it  by  a  variety  of  other  more  important  occupations,  of 
which.  Sir,  I  may  safely  appeal  to  your  testimony,  grounded  on  the 
targe  portion  contributed  oy  myself  of  the  volumes,  which  compose 
our  conEultations  of  that  period,  that  the  submission,  which  my  re- 
spect would  have  enjoined  me  to  pay  to  the  command  imposed  on 
me,  was  lost  to  my  recollection,  perhaps  from  the  stronger  impres- 


» 
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Bion,  which  the  first  and  distant  perusal  of  it  had  left  on  my  nund, 
that  it  was  rather  intended  as  a  reprehension  for  something,  which 
had  given  offence  in  my  report  of  the  original  tranaactian,  than  as 
eiureasive  of  any  want  of  a  further  elucidation  of  it. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  reply  to  the  different  questions,  which 
have  heen  stated  to  me,  in  aa  explicit  a  manner  as  I  am  able.  To 
Buch  information  aa  I  con  give,  the  hqnourable  court  is  fully  en- 
titled, and  where  that  shall  prove  defective  I  will  point  out  the 
ea^  means,  hy  which  it  may  be  rendered  more  complete. 

Fu^t,  I  believe  I  e«n  affirm  with  certamty,  that  the  several  sums 
mentioned  in  (he  account  transmitted  with  my  letter,  above  men- 
tioned, were  received  at  or  within  a  very  few  days  of  the  dates, 
which  ore  preSxed  to  them  in  the  account;  hut  as  this  contains 
only  the  gross  sums,  and  each  of  these  was  received  in  different 
paymenta,  though  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  I  cannot  therefore 
assign  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  to  the  account.  Perhaps  the 
honourable  court  will  judge  this  sufficient  for  any  purpose,  to 
which  their  inquiry  was  directed!  hut  if  it  should  not  be  so,  I  will 
beg  leave  to  refer  lor  a  more  minute  information,  and  for  the  means 
of  making  any  investigation,  which  they  moy  think  it  proper  to  di- 
rect, respecting  the  particulars  of  this  transaction,  to  Mr.  Larkins, 
your  accomptant-generol,  who  waj  privy  to  every  process  of  it,  and 
possesses,  as  I  believe,  the  original  paper,  which  contained  the  only 
account  that  I  ever  kept  of  it.  In  this  each  receipt  was,  as  I  recol- 
lect, specifically  inserted,  with  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom  it 
was  made;  and  I  shall  write  to  him  to  desire,  that  he  will  furnish 
you  with  the  paper  itself,  if  it  is  still  in  being,  and  in  his  hands,  or 
with  whatever  he  can  distinctly  recollect  concerning  it. 

For  my  motives  for  withholding  the  several  receipts  from  the 
knowledge  of  tlie  council,  or  of  llie  court  of  directors,  and  for  taking 
bonds  for  part  of  these  sums,  and  paying  others  into  the  treasury 
as  deposits  on  my  own  account,  I  have  generally  accounted  in  my 
letter  to  the  honourable  the  court  of  directors  of  the  22nd  May, 
1782;  namely,  that  "I  either  chose  to  conceal  the  first  receipts 
Irom  public  curiositj-,  by  receiving  bonds  for  the  amount,  or  possibly 
acted  without  any  studied  design,  which  my  memory,  at  that  distance 
of  time,  could  veriiy ;  and  that  1  did  not  think  it  worth  my  care  to 
observe  the  same  means  wilh  the  rest." — It  will  not  be  enpected,  that 
I  should  be  able  to  give  a  more  correct  explanation  of  my  intentions 
after  a  lapse  of  three  years,  having  declared  at  the  time,  that  many 
particulars  had  escaped  my  remembrance ;  neither  shall  I  attempt 
to  add  more  than  the  clearer  affirmation  of  the  facts  imphed  in 
that  report  of  tliem,  and  such  inferences  as  necessarily,  or  with  a 
strong  probability,  follow  them.  I  have  said,  that  the  three  first 
sums  of  the  account  were  paid  into  the  Company's  treasury  without 
passing  through  my  hands.  I'he  second  of  these  was  forced  into 
notiae  oy  its  destination  and  application  to  the  expense  of  a  detach- 
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munt,  nhicb  waa  formed  and  employed  against  Madajee  Scindik, 
under  the  coinmsnd  of  Lieutetiant^Colonfil  Camac,  bs  I  particularly 
apprized  the  court  of  directors,  in  my  letter  of  the  29th  November, 
1780.  The  other  two  were  certainly  not  intended,  when  I  received 
them,  to  be  made  public,  though  intended  for  public  aervice,  and 
notiially  applied  to  it.  The  exigencies  of  the  goTemment  were  at 
that  tinie  my  own,  and  every  pressure  upon  it  rented  with  iU  full 
weight  upon  my  mind.  Wherever  I  eauld  find  allowable  means  of 
relieving  those  wants,  I  eagerly  seized  them ;  but  neither  could  it 
occur  ta  me  as  necessary  to  state  on  our  proceedings  every  little  aid, 
which  I  could  thus  procure,  nor  do  I  know  how  I  could  have  stated 
it,  without  appearing  to  court  favour  b^  an  ostentation,  which  I 
disdun,  nor  without  the  chance  of  exciting  the  jealouny  of  my  col- 
leaguea  by  the  constructive  assertion  of  u  separate  and  unpartici- 
pated  merit,  derived  from  the  influence  of  my  station,  to  which  they 
might  have  laid  an  equal  claim.  I  should  have  deemed  it  particu- 
larly  diahonouraUe  to  receive  for  my  own  use  money  tendered  by 
men  of  a  certain  class,  from  whom  I  had  interdicted  the  receipt  of 
pressnts  to  my  inferiors,  and  bound  them  by  oath  not  to  receive  them. 
Xwas  therefore  more  than  ordinarily  cautious  to  avoid  the  suspicion 
of  it  which  would  scarcely  have  failed  to  light  upon  me,  had  I  suf- 
fered the  money  to  be  brought  directly  to  my  own  house,  or  to  that 


J?" 


n  trust  for  me ;  for  these  r 
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sported  immediately  to  the  treasury.     There, 

jrou  well  know,  Sir,  it  could  not  be  received  without  being  passed  to 
aome  credit,  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  entering  It  as  a  loan, 
or  as  a  denositi  the  first  was  the  least  hable  to  reflec Lion,  and 
therefore  I  nad  obviously  recourse  to  it.  Why  the  aecond  sum  was 
entered  as  a  deposit,  I  am  utterly  ignorant;  possibly  it  was  done 
without  any  special  direction  from  me ;  posaibly  because  it  was  the 
■imDlest  mode  of  entry,  and  therefore  preferred,  as  the  transaction 
f  did  not  require  concealment,  having  been  already  avowed. 
Although  I  am  lirmly  persuaded,  that  these  were  my  sentiments 
■  s  occasion,  yet  I  will  not  affirm  that  they  were.  Iliough  I  feel 
impression  as  the  remains  of  a  series  of  thoughts  retained  on 
jiy  memory,  1  am  not  certain,  that  they  may  not  have  been  pro- 
duoed  by  subsequent  reflection  on  the  principal  fact,  combining  vith 
it  the  probable  motives  of  it.  Of  this  I  am  certain,  that  it  was  my 
design  originally  to  have  concealed  the  receipt  of  all  the  sums, 
except  the  second,  even  &om  the  knowledge  of  the  court  of  directors. 
■They  had  answered  my  purpose  of  public  utility,  and  I  had  almost 
""""  ly  dismissed  them  from  my  remembrance.  But  when  fortune 
-  a  sum  in  my  way  of  a  magnitude,  which  could  not  be  con- 
and  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  my  situation  at  the  time,  in 
I  received  it,  made  me  more  circumspect  of  appearances,  I 
dioae  to  apprize  my  employers  of  it,  which  I  did  hastily  and  genei- 
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ally ;  hastily,  perhaps  to  prevent  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  secret 
calumny ;  and  generally,  because  I  knew  not  the  exact  amount  of  the 
sum,  01  which  1  was  in  the  receipt,  but  not  in  the  full  possession : 
I  promised  to  acquaint  them  with  the  result  as  soon  as  I  should  be 
in  possession  of  it,  and  in  the  performance  of  my  promise  I  thought 
it  consistent  with  it  to  add  to  the  account  all  the  former  appropri- 
ations of  the  same  kind ;  my  good  genius  then  suggesting  to  me, 
with  a  spirit  of  caution,  which  might  have  spared  me  the  trouble  of 
this  apology,  had  I  universally  attended  to  it,  that  if  I  had  suppressed 
them,  and  tiiey  were  afterwards  known,  I  might  be  asked,  what 
were  my  motives  for  withholding  part  of  these  receipts  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  court  of  directors,  and  informing  them  of  the  rest. 

It  being  my  wish  to  clear  up  every  doubt  upon  this  transaction, 
which  either  my  own  mind  could  suggest,  or  which  may  have  been 
suggested  by  others,  I  beg  leave  to  suppose  another  question,  and 
to  state  the  terms  of  it  in  my  reply,  by  informing  you,  the  endorse- 
ment on  the  bonds  was  made  about  the  period  of  my  leaving  the 
presidency,  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1781,  in  order  to  guard  against 
their  becoming  a  claim  on  the  Company,  as  part  of  my  estate,  in 
the  event  of  my  death  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  service,  on 
which  I  was  then  entering. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  plain  history  of  the  transaction.  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  recjuest,  that  you  would  communicate  it  to  the  honour- 
able court  of  directors,  whose  time  is  too  valuable  for  the  intrusion 
of  a  subject  so  uninteresting,  but  that  it  is  become  a  point  of  indis- 
pensable duty ;  I  must  therefore  request  the  favour  of  you  to  lay  it, 
at  a  convenient  time,  before  them.  In  addressing  it  to  you  per- 
sonally, I  yield  to  my  own  feelings  of  the  respect,  which  is  due  tc 
them  as  a  body,  and  to  the  assurances,  which  I  derive  from  youi 
experienced  civilities,  that  you  will  kindly  overlook  the  trouble  im- 
posed by  it. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 
Your  very  humble  and  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)        Waeren  Hastikqb. 
CheUenhantf 

nth  Jvdy,  1786. 


LETTER  TO  WILLIAM  ELLIOT,  ESa 

OOCASIDNED  BY  THE  ACCOUNT  GIVEN  IN  A  NEWSPAPER  OF  TEE 
SPEECH  MADE  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  BY  THE  ••*•  OF 
••••***,  IN  THE  DEBATE  CONCERNING  LORD  FITZWILUAM. 

795. 

BeaconsJieU,  Mau  26^^,  1795. 
My  Dear  Sir,  j      ^      a        y 

I  have  been  told  of  the  voluntary,  which,  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  House  of  Lords,  has  been  lately  played 
by  his  Grace  the  ****  of  *******j  a  great  deal  at  my  ex- 
pense, and  a  little  at  his  own.  I  confess  I  should  have  liked 
the  composition  rather  better,  if  it  had  been  quite  new.  But 
every  man  has  his  taste,  and  his  Grace  is  an  admirer  of  an- 
cient music. 

There  may  be  sometimes  too  much  even  of  a  good  thing. 
A  toast  is  good,  and  a  bumper  is  not  bad ;  but  the  best  toast 
may  be  so  often  repeated  as  to  disgust  the  palate,  and  cease- 
less rounds  of  bumpers  may  nauseate  and  overload  the 
stomach.  The  ears  of  the  most  steady-voting  politicians  may 
at  last  be  stunned  with  "three  times  three."  I  am  sure  1 
have  been  very  grateful  for  the  flattering  remembrance  made 
of  me  in  the  toasts  of  the  Eevolution  Society,  and  of  other 
dubs  formed  on  the  same  laudable  plan.  AJpfcer  giving  the 
brimming  honours  to  citizen  Thomas  Paine,  and  to  citizen 
Dr.  Priestley,  the  gentlemen  of  these  clubs  seldom  failed  to 
bring  me  forth  in  my  turn,  and  to  drink,  "  Mr.  Burke,  and 
thanks  to  him  for  the  discussion  he  has  provoked." 

I  foimd  myself  elevated  with  this  honour ;  for,  even  by 
the  collision  of  resistance,  to  be  the  means  of  striking  out 
sparkles  of  truth,  if  not  merit,  is  at  least  felicity. 

Here  I  might  have  rested.    But  when  I  found  that  the 
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great  advocate,  Mr.  Erskine,  condescended  to  resort  to  these 
Dumper  toaats,  as  the  pure  and  exuberant  fouotains  of  poli- 
ticB  and  of  rhetoric,  (aa  I  hear  he  did,  in  three  or  four  speeehea 
made  in  defence  of  certain  worthy  citizena,)  I  was  rather  let 
down  a  little.  Though  still  somewhat  proud  of  myself,  I  was 
not  quite  ho  proud  of  my  Toucher.  Though  he  is  no  idolater 
of  fame,  in  Bome  way  or  other,  Mr.  Erakine  will  always  do 
himself  honour,  Methinks,  however,  in  following  the  pre- 
cedenta  of  theae  toaats,  he  seemed  to  do  more  credit  to  hia 
diligence  as  a  special  pleader,  than  to  his  inventioa  as  an 
orator.  To  those  who  did  not  know  the  abundance  of  hia 
resources,  both  of  geuiua  and  erudition,  there  was  something 
in  it  that  indicated  the  want  of  a  good  assortment,  with  re- 
gard to  ricbneaa  and  rariety,  in  the  magaaine  of  topica  and 
common-places  which  I  suppose  he  keeps  by  him,  m.  imita- 
tion of  Cicero  and  otfier  renowned  declaimers  of  antiquity. 

Mr.  Erakine  supplied  something,  I  allow,  from  the  stores 
of  his  imagination,  in  metamorphoaing  the  jovial  toaats  of 
clubs  into  aolema  special  arguments  at  the  bar.  So  far  the 
thing  showed  talent :  however,  I  must  atiil  prefer  the  bar  of 
the  tavern  to  the  other  bar.  The  toaats  at  the  first  hand 
were  better  than  the  arguments  at  the  second.  Even  when 
the  toaats  began  to  grow  old  as  sarcasms,  they  were  waahed 
down  with  stiD  older  pricked  election  port ;  then  the  acid  of 
the  wine  made  some  amends  for  the  want  of  anything  piquant 
in  the  wit.  But  when  his  Grace  gave  them  a  second  trana- 
formation,  and  brought  out  the  vapid  stuff,  which  had  wearied 
the  eluba  and  disgusted  the  courta  ;  the  drug  made  up  of  the 
bottoms  of  rejected  bottles,  all  smelling  so  woefully  of  the 
fwrk  and  of  the  cask,  and  of  everything  except  the  honest 
old  lamp,  and  when  that  sad  draught  had  been  further  in- 
fected with  the  gaol  pollution  of  the  Old  Bailey,  and  was 
dashed  and  brewed,  and  inefiectually  stummed  again  into  a 
senatorial  exordium  in  the  Houao  of  Lords,  I  found  aU.  the 
high  flavour  and  mantling  of  my  honours,  tasteless,  flat,  and 
stale.     Unluckily,  the  new  tax  on  wine  is  felt  even  in  the 

freatest  fortunes,  and  hia  Grace  a 
eel-tapa  of  Mr.  Erakine. 
I  have  had  the  ill  or  good  fortune  to  provoke  two  great 
men  of  this  age  to  the  publication  of  their  opinions ;  I  mean, 
■itizen  Thomas  Paine,  and  hia  Grace  the  ****  of  *•**••».  I 


to  take  up  with  the 
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ftiti  not  BO  ^reat  a  leveller  as  to  put  these  two  great  men 
on  a  par,  either  in  the  stat«,  or  the  republic  of  lettere 
but,  "  the  field  of  glory  ia  a  field  for  all."  It  is  a  largo 
oue  indeed,  and  we  all  may  run,  God  knows  where,  in  chase 
of  glory,  over  the  boundlesa  eipaiiae  of  that  wild  heath, 
whose  horinon  always  flies  before  us.  I  aaaure  hia  Grace, 
(if  he  will  yet  give  me  leave  to  call  him  so,)  whatever  may 
be  said  on  the  authority  of  the  cluba,  or  of  the  bar,  that 
citizen  Paine  (who,  they  will  have  it,  hunta  with  me  in 
couples,  and  who  only  movea  as  I  drag  him  along)  has  a 
Auffii'ieut  activity  in  hia  own  native  benevolence  to  dispose 
tuid  enable  him  to  take  the  lead  for  hiroaelf.  He  is  ready  to 
blaspheme  hia  God,  to  inault  hia  king,  and  to  libel  the  cou' 
stitutiou  of  hia  country,  without  any  provocation  from  me, 
or  any  encourageraent  from  his  Grace.  I  assure  him,  that  I 
shall  not  be  guilty  of  the  injustice  of  charging  Mr.  Paine'a 
next  work  against  religion  and  human  society,  upon  hia 
Grace'a  exceUent  apeech  in  the  Houae  of  Lorda.  I  further 
assure  this  noble  Duke,  that  I  neither  encouraged  nor  pro- 
voked that  worthy  citizen  to  seek  for  plenty,  liberty,  safety, 
justice,  or  lenity,  in  the  famine,  in  the  prisona,  in  the  decrees 
of  convention,  in  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  in  the  guil- 
lotine of  Paris,  rather  than  quietly  to  take  up  with  what  he 
could  find  in  the  glutted  markets,  the  unharricadoed  streets, 
the  drowsy  Old  Bailey  judges,  or,  at  worst,  the  airy,  whole- 
some pillory  of  Old  England.  The  choice  of  country  was 
his  own  taste.  The  writings  were  the  efiects  of  hia  own 
zeal.  In  apite  of  his  friend  Dr.  Priestley,  he  was  a  free 
agent.  I  admit,  indeed,  that  my  praiaes  oi  the  British  go- 
vernment, loaded  with  aH  its  encumbrances ;  clogged  with  its 
peers  and  ita  beef;  ita  parsons  and  its  pudding;  its  com- 
mons and  its  beer ;  and  its  dull  slavish  liberty  of  going  about 
Sst  as  one  pleases ;  had  something  to  provoke  a  jockey  of 
orfolk,'  who  was  inspired  with  the  resolute  ambition  of 
becoming  a  citizen  of  France,  to  do  something  which  might 
render  him  worthy  of  naturalization  in  that  grand  asylum  of 
persecuted  merit ;  something  which  should  entitle  him  to  a 
place  in  the  senate  of  the  adoptive  country  of  all  the  gallant, 
generoua,  and  humane.  This,  I  say,  was  posaihle.  But  the 
truth  ia,  (with  great  deference  to  hia  Grace  I  say  it,)  cituea  J 
Mi,  Paine  ia  a  Norfolk  mim,  Inm  Thctrord. 
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Paine  acted  without  any  provocation  at  all ;  he  acted  solelj 
from  the  native  impulses  of  his  own  eiceUent  heart. 

IUb  Grace,  like  an  able  orator,  aa  he  is,  begins  with 
{riving  me  a  great  deal  of  praiee  for  talents  which  I  do  not 
posaess.  Ho  doea  this  to  entitle  himaelf,  on  the  credit  of 
this  CTotuitoUB  kindness,  to  exaggerate  my  abuse  of  the  parts 
which  hiu  bounty,  and  not  that  of  nature,  haa  bestowed 
upon  me.  In  this,  too,  he  haa  condescended  to  copy  Mr. 
fcrekiae.  These  priests  (I  hope  they  will  excuse  me;  1 
iiiL-an  priestH  of  the  rights  of  man)  begin  by  crowning  me 
with  their  flowera  and  their  fillets,  and  bedewing  me  with 
thoir  odouTH,  as  a  preface  to  their  knocking  me  on  the  head 
with  their  coneecrated  aies.  I  have  injured,  say  they,  the 
constitution ;  and  I  have  abandoned  the  Whig  party  and 
tht!  Whig  principles  that  I  professed.  I  do  not  mean,  my 
ili'ar  Sir,  to  defend  myself  against  hia  Grace.  I  have  not 
iiuich  iuteroBt  in  what  the  world  shall  tliink  or  eay  of  me ; 
III  little  bos  the  world  an  interest  in  what  I  shall  think  or 
itny  of  any  one  in  it ;  and  I  wish  that  his  Grace  had  sufiered 
ail  unhappy  man  to  enjoy,  in  hia  retreat,  the  melancholy 
privileges  of  ohacurity  and  sorrow.  At  any  rate,  I  have 
■pokou,  and  I  have  written,  on  the  subject.  If  I  have  writ- 
tttn  OF  ipokeu  so  poorly  as  to  be  quite  forgot,  a  fresh  apology 
will  not  make  a  more  lasting  impression.  "  I  must  let  the  tree 
lio  an  it  falls."  Perhaps  I  muat  take  some  shame  to  myself. 
1  confoas  that  I  have  acted  on  my  own  principles  of  govem- 
iiunit,  and  nut  on  those  of  his  Grace,  which  are,  I  dare  aay, 
prufuiiuil  and  wi«e ;  but  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  under- 
■Laud.  Aa  to  the  party  to  which  he  alludea,  and  which  haa 
liiiiK  token  ita  leave  of  me,  I  believe  the  principles  of  the 
book  which  he  wmdemna  are  veir  conformable  to  the  opinions 
of  many  of  the  moat  oonaiderable  and  moat  grave  in  that  d&- 
ai'riptioii  of  puiiticiana.  A  few  indeed,  who,  I  admit,  are 
'  i''|iiully  ruipectable  in  all  points,  differ  from  me,  and  talk  hia 
(iroae  a  UiiEuago,  I  am  too  feeble  to  contend  with  them. 
Tlioy  liovo  tTio  Jluld  to  themselves.     There  are  others,  very 

{oung  and  very  ingenious  persons,  who  form,  probably,  the 
nrgeat  part  of  what  hia  Grace,  I  believe,  ia  pleased  to  cou- 
lider  lu  that  party.  Some  of  them  were  not  born  into  the 
wrirld,  and  all  of  them  were  children,  when  I  entered  into 
it  counoxion,     I  give  due  ci-edit  to  the  censorial  brow,  to 
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__  B  broad  phylacterieB,  and  to  the  imposing  groTity  of  those 
magisterial  rabbins  and  doctors  in  the  cabala  of  political 
science.  I  admit  that  "wiadom  is  os  the  grey  hair  to  man, 
and  that  learning  ia  like  honourable  old  age."  But,  at  a 
time  when  liberty  is  a  good  deal  talked  of,  perhaps  I  might 
be  excused,  if  I  caught  something  of  the  general  indocility. 
It  migbt  not  be  eurprieiiig,  if  I  lengthened  my  chain  a  link 
or  two,  and,  in  an  age  of  relaxed  discipline,  gave  a  trilling 
indulgence  to  my  own  QOtiooa.  If  that  could  be  allowed, 
perhaps  I  might  sometimes  (by  accident,  and  without  aa 
unparaonable  crime)  trust  as  much  to  my  own  very  careful, 
nnd  very  laborious,  though,  perhaps,  somewhat  purblind  dis- 
qiuBitions,  as  to  their  soaring,  intuitive,  eagle-eyed  authority. 
But  the  modern  liberty  is  a  precious  thing.  It  must  not  be 
profaned  by  too  vulgar  an  use.  It  belongs  only  to  the 
chosen  few,  who  are  born  to  the  hereditarj;  representation  of 
the  whole  democracy,  and  who  leave  nothing  at  all,  no,  not 
the  offal,  to  us  poor  outcasts  of  the  plebeian  race. 

Amongst  those  gentlemen  who  came  to  authority  as  soon, 
or  Booner,  than  they  cnme  of  age,  I  do  not  mean  to  include 
his  Grace.  With  all  those  native  titles  to  empire  over  our 
minds  which  distinguish  the  others,  be  has  a  large  share  of 
experience.  He  certainly  ought  to  understand  the  Eritisb 
constitution  better  than  I  do.  He  has  studied  it  in  the 
fiindamental  part.  For  one  election  I  have  seen,  be  has 
been  concerned  in  twenty.  Nobody  is  less  of  a  visionary 
theorist ;  nobody  has  drawn  his  speculations  more  from 
practice.  Ko  peer  has  coodesceitded  to  superintend  with 
more  vigilance  the  declining  franchises  of  the  poor  Commons. 
"  With  thrice  great  Hermes  he  has  outwatched  the  bear." 
Often  have  his  candles  been  burned  to  the  snuiF,  and  glim- 
mered and  stunk  in  the  sockets,  whilst  he  grew  pale  at  his 
constitutional  studies ;  long  sleepless  nights  has  he  wasted ; 
long,  laborious,  shiftless  journeys  has  he  made,  and  great 
Bums  has  be  expended,  in  order  to  secure  the  purity,  the  in- 
dependence, ana  the  sobriety  of  elections,  and  to  give  a  cbeck, 
if  possible,  to  the  ruinous  charges  that  go  nearly  to  the  de- 
Btruction  of  the  right  of  election  itself. 

Amidst  these  his  labours,  his  Grace  wiU  be  pleased  to  for- 
give me,  if  my  zeal,  less  enlightened  to  be  sure  than  his  by 
midnight  lamps  and  studies,  has  presumed  to  talk  too  favouz> 
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ablj  of  this  constitution,  and  even  to  say  Bomethiog  sound- 
ing like  approbation  of  that  body  whicb  has  the  honour  to 
reckon  his  Grace  at  the  head  of  it.  Those  who  dislike  this 
partiality,  or,  if  his  Grace  pleases,  this  flattery  of  mine,  have 
a  comfort  at  hand.  1  may  be  refuted  and  brought  to  sbame 
by  the  most  convincing  of  all  refutations,  a  practical  refuta- 
tion. Every  individual  peer  for  himself  may  shovf  that  I 
■was  ridiculously  wrong :  the  whole  body  of  those  noble  per- 
sona may  refute  me  for  the  whole  corps.  K  they  please,  they 
are  more  powerful  advocates  against  themselves,  than  a 
thonaand  scribblers  like  me  can  be  in  their  favour.  If  I 
were  even  possessed  of  those  powers  which  hia  Grace,  in 
order  to  heighten  my  ofience,  is  pleased  to  attribute  to  me, 
there  would  be  little  difference.  The  eloquence  of  Mr. 
Erskine  might  save  Mr.  *•**  from  the  gallowa,  hut  no 
eloquence  could  save  Mr.  iracksan  from  the  effects  of  his 
own  potion. 

In  that  unfortunate  book  of  mine,  which  is  put  in  the 
index  expuTgatorius  of  the  modem  Whigs,  I  might  have 
spoken  too  favourably  not  only  of  those  who  wear  coronets, 
but  of  those  who  wear  crowns.  Kings,  however,  have  not 
only  long  arms,  but  strong  ones  too.  A  great  northern 
potentate,  for  instance,  is  able  in  one  moment,  and  with  one 
bold  stroke  of  his  diplomatic  pen,  to  efface  all  the  volumes 
which  I  could  write  in  a  century,  or  which  the  most  laborious 
publicists  of  Germany  ever  carried  to  the  fair  of  Leipsic,  as 
an  apology  for  moaarchs  and  monarchy.  Whilat  I,  or  any 
other  poor,  puny,  private  sophist,  was  defending  the  declara- 
tion of  Pilnitz,  his  Majesty  might  refute  me  by  the  treaty  of 
Basle.  ■  Such  a  monarch  may  destroy  one  republic  because  it 
had  a  king  at  its  head,  and  he  may  balance  this  extraordinary 
act  by  founding  another  republic  that  has  cut  off  the  head 
of  its  king.  I  defended  that  great  potentate  for  associating 
in  a  grand  alliance  for  the  preservation  of  the  old  govern- 
ments of  Europe ;  but  he  puts  me  to  silence  by  delivering  up 
all  those  governments  (his  own  virtually  included)  to  the  new 
system  of  France.  If  he  ia  accused  before  the  Parisian 
tribunal  (constituted  for  the  trial  of  kings)  for  having  pol- 
luted the  soil  of  hberty  by  the  tracks  of  hia  disciplined  slaves, 
he  clears  liimself  by  surrendering  the  finest  parts  of  Ger- 
many (with  a  h.'mdsome  cut  of  his  own  territories)  to  the 
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offenilfiii  Mdesty  of  the  regicides  of  France.  Can  I  reaiat  1 
tliia  P  Am  1  responsible  for  it,  if,  with  a  torch  in  his  baud, 
and  a,  rope  about  hia  neck,  he  makes  amende  honorable  to 
the  Sans-Culotterie  of  the  republic,  one  and  indivisible?  In 
that  humiliating  attitude,  in  spite  of  my  protests,  he  may 
Bupplicate  pardon  for  his  menacing  proclamations ;  and,  as 
an  expiation  to  those  vhom  he  failed  to  terrify  with  his 
threats,  he  may  uhondon  those  whom  he  had  seduced  by  hit 
promises.  He  may  sacrifice  the  royalists  of  France  whom  he 
had  called  to  bis  standard,  as  a  salutaiy  eiample  to  thoae 
who  shall  adhere  to  their  native  sovereign,  or  shall  confide 
in  any  other  who  undertakes  the  cause  of  oppressed  kings 
and  of  lojul  subjects. 

How  can  I  help  it,  if  this  high-minded  prince  will  sub- 
Boribe  to  the  invectives  which  the  regicides  have  made  against 
all  kings,  and  particularly  against  himsell'?  How  can  I  help  it, 
if  this  royal  propagandist  will  preach  the  doctrine  of  the 
rights  of  men  ?  Is  it  my  fiiult  if  his  profesaora  of  literature 
read  lectures  on  that  code  in  all  hia  academies,  and  if  all  the 
pensioned  managers  of  the  newspapers  in  his  dominions  dif- 
mae  it  throughout  Europe  in  an  nundred  journals  ?  Can  it 
be  attributed  to  me,  if  he  will  initiate  all  liis  grenadiers,  and 
all  bis  hussars,  in  these  high  mysteries  ?  Am  I  responsible, 
if  he  will  make  le  droit  de  Chomtae,  or  la  souverainele  du 
peuple,  the  favourite  parole  of  his  military  orders  ?  N^ow  that 
his  troops  are  to  act  with  the  brave  legions  of  fi«edom,  no 
doubt  he  will  fit  them  for  their  fraternity.  He  will  teaoh 
the  Prussians  to  think,  to  feel,  and  to  act,  like  them,  and  to 
emulate  the  glories  of  the  regiment  de  I'echafavd.  He  will 
emplov  the  illustrious  citizen  Santerre,  the  general  of  bia 
new  allies,  to  instruct  the  doU  Germans  bow  they  shall  con- 
duct themselves  towards  persona  who,  like  Louia  the  XVIth 
(whose  cause  and  person  he  once  took  into  bis  protection,) 
shall  dare  without  the  sanction  of  the  people,  or  with  it,  to 
consider  themselves  as  hereditary  kings.  Can  I  arrest  this 
great  potentate  in  hia  career  of  glory  ?  Am  I  blamable  in 
recommending  virtue  and  religion  aa  the  true  foundation  of 
all  monarchies,  because  the  protector  of  the  three  religions 
t>f  tbe  Westphalian  arrangement,  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  republic  of  philosophy,  aball  abolish  all  tbe  three  ?  It. 
»  not  in  my  power  to  prevent  the  grand  patron  of  the  !•*> 
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formed  ehiircli,  if  he  choosea  it,  from  annulling  the  Ctilvinis" 
tic  sabbath,  nnd  establishing  the  decadi  of  atheiam  in  all 
his  states.  He  may  even  renounce  and  abjure  hia  lavourite 
mysticism  in  the  temple  of  reaBoo.  In  these  things,  at  leaat, 
he  IB  tnily  despotic.  He  has  now  shaken  bauds  with  everr- 
thing  which  at  first  had  inspired  him  with  horror.  It  would 
be  curious  indeed  to  see  (what  I  shall  not  however  travel  so 
far  to  see)  the  ingenions  devices,  and  the  elegant  transparen- 
cies, which,  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  Prussian  liberty,  are  to  decorate  Potsdam  and 
Charlottenburgh  festigiante.  What  shadea  of  his  armed  an- 
cestors of  the  house  of  Brandenborgh  wiU  the  committee  of 
Uluminis  raise  up  in  the  opera-house  of  Berlin,  to  dance  a 
grand  ballet  in  the  rejoicings  for  this  auspicious  event  ?  la 
it  a  grand  master  of  the  Teutonie  order,  or  is  it  the  great 
elector  ?  Is  it  the  first  king  of  Prussia  or  tbe  last  ?  or  is  the 
whole  long  line  (longi  I  mean,  a  parte  ante)  to  appear  like 
Banqno's  royal  procession  in  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth  ? 

How  can  I  prevent  all  these  arts  of  royal  policy,  and  all 
these  displays  of  royal  magnificence  P  How  can  I  prevent 
I  the  successor  of  Prederick  the  Great  from  aspiring  to  a  new, 
and,  in  this  age,  unexampled  kind  of  glory  ?  Is  it  in  my 
power  to  say,  that  he  shall  not  make  his  confessions  in  the 
atyle  of  St.  Austin  or  of  Eousseau?  That  he  shall  not  aa- 
Bume  the  character  of  the  penitent  and  fiagellant,  and,  graft- 
ing monkery  on  philosophy,  strip  himself  of  his  regal  purple, 
clothe  his  gigantic  limbs  in  the  sackcloth  and  the  hair-shirt, 
and  CKerciae  on  his  broad  shoulders  the  disciplinary  scourge 
of  the  holy  order  of  the  sans-ctdottes  f  It  is  not  in  me  to 
hinder  kings  from  making  new  orders  of  religious  and  mar- 
tial knighthood.  I  am  not  Hercules  enough  to  uphold  those 
orbs  which  the  Atlases  of  the  world  are  so  desirous  of  shift- 
ing from  their  weary  shoulders.  What  can  be  done  against 
the  magnanimous  resolution  of  the  great,  to  accomplish  tbe 
degradation  and  the  ruin  of  their  own  character  and  situ- 
ation ? 

What  I  say  of  the  German  princes,  that  I  say  of  all  the 
other  dignities  and  all  the  other  institutions  of  tbe  holy  Eo- 
man  empire.  If  they  have  a  mind  to  destroy  themselves, 
they  may  put  their  advocates  to  silence  and  their  advisers  to 
ahaine.     I  have  ollen  praised  the  aulick  council.     It  is  very 
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true  I  did  bo.  I  thought  it  a  tribunaJ,  aa  well  formed  aa 
human  wiBdom  could  form  a  tribunal,  lor  coercing  the  great, 
the  rich,  and  the  powerful ;  for  obliging  them  to  aubmit  their 
neeka  to  the  imperial  laws,  and  to  those  of  nature  and  of 
nations ;  a  tribunal  well  conceived  for  estirpating  peculation, 
corruption,  and  oppression,  from  all  the  ports  ol  that  vast, 
heterogeneous  masa,  called  the  Germanic  body.  I  should 
not  be  inclined  to  retract  these  praises  upon  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary lapses  into  which  hnman  infirmity  will  fall ;  they  might 
still  stand  though  some  of  their  concltciuna  should  taste  of 
the  prejudices  of  country  or  of  faction,  whether  political  OP 
religious.  Some  degree,  even  of  corruption,  should  not  make 
me  think  them  guilty  of  suicide ;  but  if  we  could  suppose, 
that  the  aulick  council,  not  regarding  dulr  or  even  common 
decorum,  iiatening  neither  to  the  secret  aclmonitions  of  con- 
science, nor  to  the  public  TOiee  of  fame,  some  of  the  members 
basely  abandoning  their  post,  and  others  continuing  in  it 
only  the  more  infamously  to  betray  it,  should  give  a  judg- 
ment eo  shameless  and  ao  prostitute,  of  such  monatrous  and 
even  portentous  corruption,  that  no  eiample  in  the  history 
of  human  depravity,  or  even  in  the  fictions  of  poetic  imagin- 
ation, could  possibly  match  it ;  if  it  should  be  a.  judgment 
which  with  cold  unfeeling  cruelty,  after  Song  deliberations, 
should  condemn  millions  of  innocent  people  to  eitortion,  to 
rapine,  and  to  blood,  and  should  devote  some  of  the  finest 
countries  upon  earth  to  ravage  and  desolation — does  any  one 
think  that  any  servile  apologies  of  mine,  or  any  strutting  and 
bullying  insolence  of  their  own,  can  save  them  irom  the  ruin 
that  must  fall  on  all  institutions  of  dignity  or  of  authority, 
that  are  perverted  from  their  purport  to  the  oppression  of 
human  natiu'e  in  others,  and  to  its  tUsgrace  in  themselves  F 
Aa  the  wisdom  of  men  makes  such  institutions,  the  folly  of 
men  destroys  them.  Whatever  we  may  pretend,  there  is 
always  more  in  the  soundness  of  the  materials,  than  in  the 
fashion  of  the  work,  Tho  order  of  a  good  building  is  some- 
thing. But  if  it  be  wholly  declined  from  its  perpendicular, 
if  the  cement  is  loose  and  incoherent,  if  the  stones  are  scaling 
with  every  change  of  the  weather,  and  the  whole  toppling  on 
)ur  heads,  what  matter  is  it  whether  we  are  crushed  by  a 
Dorinthian  or  a  Doric  min  P  The  fine  form  of  a  vessel  is  a 
matter  of  use  and  of  delight.     It  is  pleasant  to  see  her  da- 
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coraled  with  coat  nnd  art.  But  what  Bignifiea  even  the  ma- 
thematical truth  of  her  form  ?  What  signify  all  the  art  and 
cost  with  which  she  can  be  carved,  and  painted,  and  gilded, 
and  covered  with  decorations  from  stem  to  stem  ?  whab 
flignifiea  all  her  rigging  and  EaOs,  her  flags,  her  pendants,  and 
her  streamera  P  what  signify  even  her  cannon,  her  stores,  aiid 
her  provisions,  if  all  her  planks  and  timbers  be  uneound  and 
rotten  ? 

QiiamBii  Foniira  pinut 

Silta  filia  nobili) 

Jactea  et  genut  et  iioman  inufite. 

I  Lave  been  stimulated,  I  know  not  how,  to  give  yon  this 
trouble  by  what  very  few,  except  myself,  would  think  worth 
any  trouble  at  all.  In  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  I 
have  been  attacked  for  the  defence  of  a  scheme  of  govern- 
ment, in  which  that  body  inheres,  and  in  which  alone  it  can 
esjat.  Peers  of  Great  Britain  may  become  as  penitent  as 
the  sovereign  of  Prussia.  They  may  repent  of  what  they 
have  done  in  assertion  of  the  honour  of  their  king  and  in  favour 
of  their  own  safety.  But  never  the  gloom  that  lowers  over 
the  fortune  of  the  cause,  nor  anything  which  the  great  may 
do  towards  hastening  their  own  fall,  can  make  me  repent  of 
what  I  have  done  by  pen  or  voice  (the  only  arms  I  possess) 
in  favour  of  the  order  of  things  into  which  I  was  born,  and 
in  which  I  fondly  hope  to  die. 

In  the  long  series  of  ages  which  have  furnished  the  matter 
of  history,  never  was  so  beautiful  and  so  august  a  spectacle 
presented  to  the  moral  eye,  as  Europe  afforded  the  day  be- 
fore the  Eevolution  in  France.  I  knew  indeed  that  thii 
froBperity  contained  in  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  danger. 
n  one  part  of  the  society  it  caused  laxity  and  debOity ;  in 
the  other  it  produced  bold  spirits  and  dark  designs.  A.  false 
philosophy  passed  from  academies  into  courts  ;  and  the  great 
themselves  were  infected  with  the  theories  which  conducted 
to  their  ruin.  Knowledge,  which  in  the  two  last  centuries 
either  did  not  exist  at  all,  or  existed  solidly  on  right  princi- 
ples and  in  chosen  hands,  was  now  diffused,  weakened,  and 
perverted.  General  wealth  loosened  morals,  relaxed  vigil- 
ance, and  increased  presumption.  Men  of  talent  began  to 
compare,  in  the  partition  of  the  common  stock  of  public 
prosperity,  the  proportions  of  the  dividends  with  the  merits 


of  tiie  claimants.  As  usual,  they  fouod  their  portion  not 
equal  to  their  eBtimate  (or  perhaps  to  the  public  estimate)  of 
their  own  worth.  "WTien  it  was  once  aiacoTered  by  the 
Eevolution  in  France,  that  a  struggle  between  eBtablishment 
and  rapacity  could  be  tnaiutaiDed,  though  but  for  one  year, 
and  in  one  place,  I  was  Bure  that  a  practicable  breach  was 
made  in  the  whole  order  of  things  and  in  every  countiy. 
Beligion,  that  held  the  materials  of  the  fabric  together,  was 
first  eystematically  loosened.  All  other  opinions,  under  the 
name  of  preiudicea,  must  tall  along  with  it ;  and  property, 
left  undeieuded  by  principlea,  bec-ume  a  repository  of  spoiLi 
to  tempt  cupidity,  and  not  a  magazine  to  fumisb  anna  for 
defence.  I  knew,  that,  attacked  on  all  aides  by  the  infernal 
enerpes  of  talents  set  in  action  by  vice  and  disorder,  au- 
thority could  not  stand  upon  authority  alone.  It  wanted 
Bome  other  support  than  the  poiae  of  its  own  gravity.  Situa- 
tions formerly  aupported  persona.  It  now  became  necessary 
that  personal  qualities  should  aupport  situations.  Formerly, 
where  authority  waa  found,  wisdom  and  virtue  were  pre- 
sumed. But  now  the  veil  was  torn,  and,  to  keep  off  sacrile- 
gious intrusion,  it  was  necessary  that  in  the  sanctimry  of 
government  something  should  be  disclosed  not  only  venerable 
but  dreadful.  Government  was  at  once  to  show  itself  full 
of  virtue  and  full  of  force.      It  was  to  invite  partisans,  by 

ing  it  appear  to  the  world  that  a  generous  cause  was  to 

Bserted ;    one  fit  for  a  generous  people  to  engage  in. 

n  passive  submission  was  it  to  expect  resolute  de^nce  F 

^1  It  must  have  warm  advocates  and  pasaionate  defenders, 

"feh  a  heavy,  discontented  acquiescence  never  could  pro-    , 

'  I.     What  a  base  and  foolish  thing  is  it  for  any  consoli- 

d  body  of  authority  to  say,  or  to  act  aa  if  it  said,  "  I  will  1 
t  my  trust  not  in  my  own  virtue,  but  in  your  patiet 
rill  indulge  in  efieminaey,  in  indolence,  in  corruption 
'will  give  way  to  all  my  perverse  and  vicious  humours, 
cause  you  cannot  punish  me  without  the  haaard  of  mining  | 
yourselvea!" 

I  wished  to  warn  the  people  against  the  greatest  a 
evda, — a  blind  and  forious  spirit  of  innovation,  under  the 
name  of  reform.  I  was  indeed  well  aware  that  power  rarely 
reforms  itself.  So  rt  ia  undoubtedly  when  all  is  quiet  about 
it.      But  I  was  in  hopes  that  provident  fear  might  prevent 
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fruitleBS  penitence.  I  truated  that  danger  might  produce  at 
least  circumspection ;  I  flattered  myself,  in  s  moment  liku 
this,  that  nothing  would  be  added  to  make  authority  to]i- 
heayy  ;  that  the  very  moment  of  an  earthquake  would  not  be 
the  time  chosen  for  adding  a  story  to  our  houaea.  I  hoped 
to  Bee  the  Burest  of  all  refonna,  perhaps  the  only  aure  reform, 
the  ceasing  to  do  ill.  In  the  mean  time  I  wished  to  the 
people,  the  wisdom  of  knowing  how  to  tolerate  a  condition 
which  none  of  their  efforts  can  render  much  more  than  toler* 
ahle.  It  was  a  condition,  however,  in  which  everything  waa 
to  be  found  that  could  enable  them  to  live  to  nature,  and, 
if  HO  they  pleased,  to  live  to  virtue  and  to  honour. 

I  do  not  repent  that  I  thought  better  of  those  to  whom  I 
wished  well,  than  they  will  Buffer  me  long  to  think  that  they 
deserved.  Far  from  repenting,  I  would  to  God  that  new 
faculties  had  been  called  up  in  me,  in  favour  not  of  this  or 
that  man,  or  this  or  that  system,  but  of  the  general,  vital 
principle,  that  whilst  it  was  in  its  vigour  produced  the  state 
of  things  transmitted  to  us  from  our  fathers ;  but  which, 
through  the  joint  operation  of  the  abiiaea  of  authority  and 
liberty,  may  perish  in  our  hands.  1  am  not  of  opinion  that 
the  race  of  men,  and  the  commonwealths  they  create,  like 
the  bodies  of  indiriduals,  grow  effete  and  languid  and  blood- 
less, and  ossify  by  the  necessities  of  their  own  conformation, 
and  the  fatal  operation  of  longevity  and  time.  These  analo- 
gies between  bodies  natural  and  politic,  though  they  may 
sometimes  illustrate  arguments,  furnish  no  argument  of 
themselves.  They  are  but  too  often  used  under  the  colour 
of  a  specious  philosophy,  to  find  apologies  for  the  despair  of 
laziness  and  pusillanimity,  and  to  excuse  the  want  of  all 
manly  efforts,  when  the  exigencies  of  our  country  call  for 
them  the  more  loudly. 

How  often  has  public  calamity  been  arrested  on  the  very 
brink  of  ruin  by  the  seasonable  energy  of  a  single  man! 
Have  we  no  such  man  amongst  na  ?  I  am  as  sure  as  I  am  of 
my  being,  that  one  vigorous  mind  without  office,  without 
situation,  without  public  functions  of  any  kind,  (at  a  time 
when  the  want  of  such  a  thing  is  felt,  as  I  am  sure  it  is,)  I 
say,  one  such  man,  confiding  in  the  aid  of  God,  and  full  of 
just  reliance  in  his  own  fortitude,  vigour,  enterprise,  and 
perseverance,  would  first  draw  to  him  some  few  like  himself, 
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and  then  that  multitudea,  hardlr  Ihought  to  he  in  esiatence, 
would  appear,  and  troop  about  Iiim. 

If  I  saw  this  auspicious  l>eginobg,  baffled  and  Iruitrated 
M  I  am,  yet  on  the  very  vei^e  of  a  timely  grave,  abandoned 
Jtbroad  and  deaolato  at  home,  stripped  of  my  boost,  my  hope, 
my  consolation,  my  helper,  ray  counsellor,  and  my  guide, 
(you  know  in  part  what  I  have  lost,  aud  would  to  Ood  I 
could  clear  myself  of  all  neglect  and  fault  in  that  loss,)  yet 
thus,  even  thus,  I  would  rake  up  the  fire  under  all  the  aaaea 
tfaat  oppress  it.  I  am  no  longer  patient  of  thu  public  eye; 
nor  am  I  of  force  to  win  my  way,  and  to  justle  and  elbow  in 
ft  crowd.  But,  even  in  solitude,  something  may  be  done  for 
•odety.  The  meditations  of  the  closet  have  infected  senates 
with,  a  subtle  phreuay,  and  inflamed  armiea  with  the  brands 
rf  the  fiiries.  The  cure  might  come  from  the  same  source 
with  the  distemper.  1  would  add  my  part  to  those  who 
would  animate  the  people  (whose  hearts  are  yet  right)  to 
new  exertions  in  the  old  cause. 

Novelty  is  not  the  only  source  of  zeal.  Why  should  not 
a  Maccabeus  aud  hia  brethren  arise  to  assert  the  honour  of 
the  ancient  law,  and  to  defend  the  temple  of  their  forefathers, 
with  as- ardent  a  spirit,  as  can  inspire  any  innovator  to  de- 
stroy the  monuments  of  the  piety  and  the  glory  of  ancient 
ages  ?  It  is  not  a  hazarded  assertion,  it  ia  a  great  truth, 
that  when  once  things  are  gone  out  of  their  ordinary  course, 
it  is  by  acta  out  of  the  ordinary  course  they  can  alone  be  re- 
established. Kepublican  spirit  can  only  be  combated  by  a 
epirit  of  the  same  nature ;  of  the  same  nature,  but  informed 
with  another  principle,  and  pointing  to  another  end,  I  would 
persuade  a  resistance  both  to  the  corruption  and  to  the  re- 
formation that  prevails.  It  will  not  be  the  weaker,  but  much 
the  stronger,  for  combating  both  together.  A  victory  over 
real  corruptions  would  enable  us  to  baffle  the  spurious  and 
pretended  reformations.  I  would  not  wish  to  excite,  or  even 
to  tolerate,  that  kind  of  evil  spirit  which  invokes  the  powers 
of  hell  to  rectift'  the  disorders  of  the  earth.  No !  I  would 
add  my  voice  with  better,  and  I  trust,  more  potent  charms, 
to  draw  down  j  uatice,  and  wisdom,  and  fortitude  from  heaven, 
for  the  correction  of  human  vice,  and  the  recalling  of  human 
error  irom  the  devious  ways  into  which  it  has  been  betrayed, 
I  would  wish  to  call  the  impulses  of  individuals  at  once  to 
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tlie  aid  and  to  the  control  of  authority.  By  this  wliich  I  call 
the  true  republican  apirit,  paradosical  as  it  may  appear, 
monarchies  alone  can  he  rescued  from  the  imhecilitj  of  coutth 
and  the  madness  of  the  crowd.  This  republican  Bpirit  would 
not  suffer  men  in  high  place  t-o  bring  ruin  on  their  country 
and  on  themaelves.  It  would  reform,  not  by  destroying,  but 
by  saving,  the  great,  the  rich,  and  the  powerful.  Such  a  re- 
publican spirit,  we  perhaps  fondly  conceiye  to  have  animated 
the  distinguished  heroes  and  patriots  of  old,  who  knew  no 
mode  of  policy  but  rehgion  and  virtue.  These  they  would 
have  paramount  to  all  constitutions ;  they  would  not  suffer 
monarcha,  or  senates,  or  popular  assemblies,  under  pretences 
of  dignity,  or  authority,  or  freedom,  to  shake  off  those  moral 
riders  which  reason  has  appointed  to  govern  every  sort  of 
rude  power.  These,  in  appearance  loading  them  by  their 
weight,  do  by  that  pressure  augment  their  essential  force. 
The  momentiun  is  increased  by  the  extraneous  weight.  It  is 
true  in  moral,  as  it  is  in  mechanical  science.  It  is  true,  not 
only  in  the  draught,  but  in  the  race.  These  riders  of  the 
great,  in  effect,  hold  the  reins  which  guide  them  in  their 
course,  and  wear  the  spur  that  stimulates  them  to  the  goals 
of  honour  and  of  safety.  The  great  must  submit  to  the 
dominion  of  prudence  and  of  virtue ;  or  none  will  long  sub- 
mit to  the  dominion  of  the  great. 

"  DU  le  minorem  quod  gerii  tnipeni*." 

This  is  the  feudal  tenure  which  they  cannot  alter. 

Indeed,  my  dear  Sir,  things  are  in  a  bad  state.  I  do  not 
deny  a  good  share  of  diligence,  a  very  great  share  of  ability, 
and  much  public  virtue,  to  those  who  direct  our  affairs.  But 
they  are  encumbered,  not  aided,  by  their  very  instruments, 
aad  by  all  the  apparatus  of  the  state.  I  think  that  our  min- 
istry (though  there  are  things  against  them,  which  neither 
you  nor  I  can  dissemble,  and  which  grieve  me  to  the  heart) 
IS  by  far  the  moat  honest  and  b^  far  the  wisest  system  of 
administration  in  Europe.  Their  fall  would  be  no  trivial 
calamity. 

Not  meaning  to  depreciate  the  minority  in  pariiament, 
whose  talents  are  alsfi  great,  and  to  whom  I  do  not  deny  vir- 
*""  K  their  syatem  seeme  to  me  to  be  fundamentolly  wrong. 
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But  whether  wrong  or  right,  they  have  not  enough  of  cohe- 
rence among  themselves,  nor  of  estimation  with  the  public, 
nor  of  numbers.  They  cannot  make  up  an  administration. 
Nothing  is  more  visible.  Many  other  things  are  against 
them,  which  I  do  not  charge  as  faults,  but  reckon  among  na- 
tional misfortimes.  Extraordinary  things  must  be  done,  or 
one  of  the  parties  cannot  stand  as  a  ministry,  nor  the  other 
e^en  as  an  opposition.  They  cannot  change  their  situations, 
nor  can  any  useful  coalition  be  made  between  them.  I  do 
not  see  the  mode  of  it,  nor  the  way  to  it.  This  aspect  of 
things  I  do  not  contemplate  with  pleasure. 

I  weU  know  that  everything  of  the  daring  kind  which  I 
speak  of  is  critical — but  the  times  are  critical.  Kew  things 
in  a  new  world !  I  see  no  hopes  in  the  common  tracks.  If 
men  are  not  to  be  foimd  who  can  be  got  to  feel  within  them 
some  impulse, 

** quod  nequeo  monstrare,  et  sentio  tantum" 

and  which  makes  them  impatient  of  the  present ;  if  none  can 
be  got  to  feel  that  private  persons  may  sometimes  assume 
that  sort  of  magistracy  which  does  not  depend  on  the  nomin- 
ation of  kings,  or  the  election  of  the  people,  but  as  an  inhe- 
rent aad  sell-existent  power  which  both  would  recognise ;  I 
see  nothing  in  the  world  to  hope. 

If  I  saw  such  a  group  beginning  to  cluster,  such  as  they 
are,  they  should  have  (all  that  I  can  give)  my  prayers  and 
my  advice.  People  talk  of  war,  or  cry  for  peace — Have  they 
to  the  bottom  considered  the  questions  either  of  war,  or 
peace,  upon  the  scale  of  the  existing  world  ?  No,  I  fear  they 
have  not. 

Why  should  not  you  yourself  be  one  of  those  to  enter  your 
name  in  such  a  list  as  I  speak  of?  You  are  young  ;  you  have 
great  talents,  you  have  a  clear  head ;  you  have  a  natural, 
fluent,  and  unforced  elocution ;  your  ideas  are  just,  your 
sentiments  benevolent,  open,  and  enlarged — but  this  is  too 
big  for  your  modesty.  Oh  !  this  modesty  in  time  and  place 
is  a  charming  virtue,  and  the  grace  of  aU  other  virtues.  But 
it  is  sometimes  the  worst  enemy  they  have.  Let  him,  whose 
print  I  gave  you  the  other  day,  be  engraved  in  your  memory ! 
Ilad  it  pleased  Providence  to  have  spared  him  for  the  trying 
eituutions  that  seem  to  be  coming  on,  notwithstanding  that 
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he  was  sometimes  a  little  dispirited  by  the  disposition  which 
we  thought  shown  to  depress  him  and  set  him  aside,  jet  he 
was  always  buoyed  up  again ;  and,  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
he  discovered  what  might  be  expected  from  the  vigour  and 
elevation  of  his  mind,  from  his  unconquerable  fortitude,  and 
from  the  extent  of  his  resources  for  every  purpose  of  specu- 
lation and  of  action.  Eemember  him,  my  friend,  who  in  the 
highest  degree  honoured  and  respected  you ;  and  remember 
that  great  parts  are  a  great  trust.  Eemember,  too,  that  mis- 
taken or  misapplied  virtues,  if  they  are  not  as  pernicious  as 
vice,  frustrate  at  least  their  own  natural  tendencies,  and  dis- 
appoint the  purposes  of  the  great  G-iver. 

Aidieuu    My  dreams  are  finished* 
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THE  EIGHT  HONOURABLE  WILLIAM  PITT, 

ET  THE    MONTH  OF  HOVEMBEB,   1795. 


1  things,  an  indiscreet  tampering  with  the  trade  of 
provisiona  is  the  most  dangerous,  and  it  is  always  worst  in 
the  time  when  men  are  moat  disposed  to  it ;  that  is,  in  the 
time  of  scarcity.  Because  there  is  nothing  on  wiiieh  the 
passiona  of  men  are  so  violent,  and  their  judgment  so  weak, 
and  on  which  there  exists  such  a  multitude  of  ill-founded 
popular  prejudicea. 

The  great  use  of  government  is  as  a  restraint ;  and  there 
ia  no  restraint  which  it  ought  to  put  upon  otiiera,  and  upon 
itself  too,  rather  than  that  which  ia  impoaed  on  the  fury  of 
speculating  under  eircuraBtances  of  irritation.  The  num.ber 
<n  idle  tales,  spread  about  by  the  industry  of  faction,  and  by 
the  »eal  of  foolish  good-intention,  and  greedily  devoured  by 
the  malignant  credmity  of  mankind,  tends  infinitely  to  aggra^ 
vate  prejudices,  which,  in  themselves,  are  more  than  suffici- 
ently strong.  In  that  state  of  aflairs,  and  of  the  public  with 
relation  to  them,  the  first  thing  that  government  owes  to  us, 
the  people,  ia  information;  the  neit  is  timely  coercion: — 
the  one  to  guide  our  judgment ;  the  other  to  regulate  our 

To  provide  for  us  in  our  neeesaitiea  is  not  in  the  power  of 
government.  It  would  be  a  vaia  presumption  in  statesmen 
to  think  they  can  do  it.  The  people  maintain  them,  and  not 
they  the  people.  It  is  in  the  power  of  government  to  prevent 
much  evil ;  it  can  do  very  Httle  positive  good  in  this,  or  per- 
haps in  anything  else.  It  ia  not  only  ao  of  the  state  and 
tatesman,  but  of  all  the  clasaea  and  descriptions  of  the  rich 
tthey  are  the  pensioners  of  the  poor,  and  are  maintained  by 
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tbcir  superfluity.  They  a 
and  indefeasiblo  depcndeii' 
mia  called  the  poor. 

The  labouring  people  are  only  poor,  because  tbey  are 
numerous.  Numbers  in  their  nature  imply  poverty.  In  a 
iair  diatrihution  among  a  vast  multitude  none  can  have 
macli.  That  claaa  of  dependent  penaionera  called  the  rich  is 
so  extremely  small,  that  if  all  their  throata  were  out,  and  a 
distribution  made  of  all  they  consume  in  a  year,  it  would  not 
give  a  bit  of  bread  amd  cheese  for  one  night's  supper  to  those 
who  labour,  and  who  in  reality  feed  both  the  peuaionera  and 
themaelTes. 

But  the  throats  of  the  rich  ouglit  not  to  be  cut,  nor  their 
magazines  plundered;  because  in  their  persona  they  are 
trustees  for  those  who  labour,  and  their  hoarda  are  the  bank- 
ing hoiisea  of  these  latter.  Whether  they  mean  it  or  not, 
they  do,  in  effect,  execute  their  trust — some  with  more,  some 
with  leas,  fidelity  and  judgment.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
duty  is  performed,  and  eyerything  returna,  deducting  some 
yery  trifling  commiaaion  and  discount,  to  the  place  from 
whence  it  arose.  When  the  poor  rise  to  destroy  the  rich, 
they  act  as  wisely  for  their  own  purposes,  aa  when  they  bum 
mills,  and  throw  com  into  the  river,  to  make  bread  cheap. 

When  I  say,  that  we  of  the  people  ought  to  be  informed, 
iuclusively  I  say,  we  ought  not  to  be  flattered ;  flattery  is 
the  reverse  of  instruction.  The  poor  in  that  case  would  be 
rendered  as  improvident  as  the  rich,  which  would  not  be  at 
all  good  for  them. 

Nothing  can  be  so  base  and  so  wicked  as  the  politi<-al 
canting  Wguage,  "  The  labouring  poor."  Let  compassioti 
be  shown  in  action,  the  more  the  better,  according  to  every 
luaa's  ability ;  but  let  there  be  no  lamentation  of  their  condi- 
tion. It  is  no  relief  to  their  miserable  circumataucea ;  it  is 
only  an  insult  to  their  miaerable  underatandings.  It  arises 
from  a  total  want  of  charity,  or  a  total  want  of  thought. 
Want  of  one  kind  was  never  relieved  by  want  of  any  other 
kind.  Patience,  labour,  sobriety,  frugality,  and  religion, 
should  be  recommended  to  them ;  all  the  rest  ia  downright 
fraud.  It  ia  horrible  to  call  them  "  The  onve  happy  labourer." 

Whether  what  may  be  called  the  moral  or  philosophical 
I  of  the  laborious  dassea  is  increaaed  or  not,  1  can- 
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<t  Bay.  The  seat  of  that  Bpeciea  of  happiness  ia  in  the  mind  ■ 
and  there  are  few  data  to  aacertain  the  comparative  etate  of 
the  mind  at  any  two  periodH.  PiiiloHophical  happiness  is,  to 
want  little.  Civil  or  vulgar  happiness  ia,  to  want  much,  and 
to  enjoy  much. 

If  the  happiness  of  the  animal  man  (which  certainly  goes 
somewhere  towards  the  happiness  of  the  rational  man)  be 
the  object  of  our  estimate,  tlien  I  assert  without  the  lesst 
hesitation,  that  the  condition  of  those  who  labour  (in  all  de- 
scriptions of  labour,  and  iu  all  gradations  of  labour,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  inclusively)  ia  on  the  whole  extremely 
meliorated,  if  more  and  better  food  is  any  standard  of  me- 
horation.  They  work  more,  it  ia  certain;  but  they  have  the  ( 
advantage  of  their  augmented  labour;  yet  whether  that  in-  J 
crease  of  labour  be  on  the  whole  a  good  or  an  evil,  is  a  con-  | 
sideration  that  would  lead  ua  a  great  way,  and  is  not  for  my 
present  purpose.  But  as  to  the  fact  of  the  melioration  of 
their  diet,  I  shall  enter  into  the  detail  of  proof  whenever  I 
am  called  upon :  in  the  mean  time,  the  known  difficulty  of 
contenting  them  with  anything  but  bread  made  of  the  finest 
flour,  and  meat  of  the  firat  quality,  is  proof  sufficient. 

I  further  aaaert,  that  even  under  all  the  Lardahipa  of  the 
last  year,  the  labouring  people  did,  either  out  of  their  direct 
gains,  or  from  charity,  (which  it  seems  is  now  an  insult  to 
them,)  in  fact,  fare  better  than  they  did  in  seasons  of  common 
plenty,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago ;  or  even  at  the  period  of  my 
English  observation,  which  is  about  forty-four  years.  I  even 
assert,  that  full  as  many  in  that  class  as  ever  were  known  to 
do  it  before  continued  to  save  money ;  and  this  I  can  prov^  ■ 
so  far  as  my  own  information  and  experience  extend.  I 

It  ia  not  true  that  the  rate  of  wages  haa  not  increased  with 
the  nominal  price  of  provisions.  1  allow  it  has  not  fluctu- 
ated with  that  price,  nor  ought  it ;  and  the  squires  of  Norfolk 
had  dined,  when,  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  it  might 
or  it  ought  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  market  of  provisions. 
The  rate  of  wages  in  truth  has  no  direct  relation  to  that  ■ 
price.  Labour  ia  a  commodity  like  every  other,  and  ris 
foils  according  to  the  demand.  This  is  in  the  nature  of  things  t 
liowever,  the  nature  of  things  has  provided  for  their  neceaai-  I 
"Wages  have  been  twice  raised  in  my  time ;  and  they  J 
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bear  a  full  proportion,  or  even  a.  greater  than  formerly,  to  the 
ntedium  of  provisioa  during  the  last  had  cycle  of  twenty 
years.  They  bear  a  full  proportion  to  the  result  of  their 
labour.  If  we  were  ■wildly  to  attempt  to  force  them  beyond 
it,  the  stone  which  we  had  forced  up  the  hill  would  only  fall 
back  upon  them  in  a  diminished  demand,  or,  what  indeed  is 
the  far  lesser  evO,  an  aggrayated  price,  of  idl  the  provisions 
which  are  the  reault  of  their  manual  toil. 

There  is  an  implied  contract,  much  stronger  than  any  in- 
stmnient  or  article  of  agreement  between  the  labourer  in 
any  occupation  and  his  employer — that  the  labour,  so  far  aa 
that  labour  is  concerned,  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay  to  the 
employer  a  profit  on  his  capital,  and  a  compensation  for  his 
risK  i  in  a  word,  that  the  laoour  shall  produce  an  advant^e 
equal  to  the  payment.  WhateTer  ia  above  that  is  a  direct 
tax;  and  if  the  amount  of  that  tax  be  left  to  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  another,  it  ia  an  arl/Hrary  tax. 

If  I  understand  it  rightly,  the  tai  proposed  on  the  farm- 
ing interest  of  this  kingdom  h  to  be  levied  at  what  is  called 
the  discretion  of  justice  of  peace. 

The  questions  arising  on  this  scheme  of  arbitrary  taxation 
are  these, — Whether  it  is  better  to  leave  all  dealing,  in 
which  there  is  no  force  or  fi-aud,  coUusion  or  combination, 
entirely  to  the  persons  mutually  concerned  in  the  matter 
contracted  for ;  or  to  put  the  contract  into  the  handa  of  those 
who  can  have  none,  or  a  very  remote  interest  in  it,  and  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

It  might  be  ima^ned  that  there  would  be  very  little  diffi- 
culty in  solving  this  question  ;  for  what  man  of  any  degree  of 
reflection  can  think,  that  a  want  of  interest  in  any  subject 
closely  connected  with  a  want  of  skill  in  it,  qualifies  a  person  to 
intermeddle  in  any  the  least  afiair ;  much  less  in  aflairs  that 
vitally  concern  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom,  the  first  of 
ail  its  concemB,  and  the  foundation  of  all  its  prosperity  in 
every  other  matter  by  which  that  prosperity  ia  produced. 

The  vulgar  error  on  this  subject  arises  from  a  total  eon- 
fusion  in  the  very  idea  of  things  widely  different  in  them- 
selvea ; — those  of  convention,  and  those  of  judicature.  When 
a  contract  is  making,  it  is  a  matter  of  discretion  and  of  iu- 
liereiit  between  the  parties.     In  that  intercourse,  and  in 
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they  are  not  completely  so,  ttej  are  not  free,  and  therefore  j 
their  contracts  are  void. 

But  this  freedom  haa  no  further  extent,  when  the  contract  I 
ia  made;  then  their  discretionary  powers  eipire,  and  a  new  "I 
order  of  things  takes  its  origin.     Then,  wid  not  tiU  then, 
and  on  a  difference  hetween  the  parties,  the  olSce  of  the 
judge  commences.     He  cannot  dictate  the  contract.     It  ii  ' 
Lie  business  to  see  that  it  be  enforced ;  provided  that  it  ia 
not  contrary  to  pre-eiisting  laws,  or  obtained  by  force  or 
fraud.     If  he  is  in  any  way  a  maker  or  regulator  of  the  con- 
tract, in  so  much  he  is  disqualified  from  being  a  judge.     But 
this  sort  of  confused  distribution  of  administrative  and  jndi- 
cial  characters,  (of  which  we  have  already  as  much    as  is 
sufficient,  and  a  little  more,)  is  not  the  only  perplexity  of 
notions  and  passions  which  trouble  us  in  the  present  hour. 

What  is  doing  supposes,  or  pretends,  that  the  farmer  and 
the  labourer  have  opposite  interests ;  that  the  farmer  op- 
presses the  labourer;  and  that  a  gentleman,  called  a  justice 
of  peace,  is  the  protector  of  the  latter,  and  a  control  and 
restraint  on  the  former;  end  this  is  a  point  I  wish  to  ei- 
amino  in  a  manner  a  good  deal  different  from  that  in  which 
gentlemen  proceed,  who  confide  more  in  their  abilities  than 
IS  fit,  Mid  suppose  them  capable  of  more  than  any  natural 
abilities,  fed  with  no  other  than  the  provender  furnished  by 
their  own  private  speculations,  can  accomplish.  Legislative 
acts  atteraptii^  to  regulate  this  part  of  economy  do,  at  least 
as  much  as  any  other,  require  the  exactest  detad  of  circum- 
stances,  guided  by  the  surest  general  principles  that  ore 
necessary  to  direct  eiperimeat  and  inquiry,  in  order  ^am 
from  those  details  to  elicit  principles,  firm  and  luminous  ge- 
neral principles,  to  direct  a  practical  legislative  proceeding. 

First,  then,  I  deny  that  it  is  in  this  case,  as  in  any  other 
of  necessary  implication,  that  contracting  parties  should 
originally  have  had  different  interests.  By  accident  it  may 
be  so  undoubtedly  at  the  outset ;  but  then  the  contract  la 
of  the  nature  of  a  compromise ;  and  compromise  is  founded 
on  circumstances  that  suppose  it  the  interest  of  the  parties 
to  be  reconciled  in  some  medium.  The  principle  of  compro- 
mise adopted,  of  consequence  the  interests  cease  to  bo  dif- 
fereat. 
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But  in  the  case  of  the  farmer  and  the  lahonrer,  their  in- 
terests are  always  the  same,  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
that  their  free  contracts  can  be  onerous  to  either  party.  It 
is  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  that  his  work  should  be  done 
with  eifect  and  celerity ;  and  that  cannot  be,  unless  the 
labourer  is  well  fed,  and  otherwise  found  with  such  neces- 
aaries  of  aoimal  life,  according  to  his  habitudes,  as  may  keep 
the  body  in  full  force,  and  the  mind  gay  and  cheerful.  For 
of  all  the  inatruraeuts  of  his  trade,  the  labour  of  man  (what 
the  ancient  writers  have  called  the  inHrumentvm  vacate)  is 
that  on  which  he  is  moat  to  rely  for  the  repayment  of  hia 
^»ital.  The  other  two,  the  semivocale  in  the  ancient  clasai- 
fication,  that  is,  the  working  stock  of  cattle,  and  the  instru- 
menttim  mutum,  such  aa  carta,  ploughs,  spades,  and  so  forth, 
though  not  all  inconsiderable  m  themaelvea,  are  very  much 
inferior  in  utility  or  in  expense ;  and,  without  a  given  portion 
of  the  first,  are  nothing  at  all.  For  in  all  things  whatever, 
tiie  mind  ia  tbe  most  valuable  and  the  moat  important ;  and 
in  this  scale  the  whole  of  agriculture  is  in  a  natural  and  just 
order ;  the  beast  ia  aa  an  informing  principle  to  the  plough 
and  cart ;  the  labourer  is  as  reason  to  the  beast ;  and  the 
fenner  is  as  a  tliiuking  and  presiding  principle  to  the  la- 
bourer. An  attempt  to  break  this  chain  of  aubordination  in 
any  part  is  equally  absurd ;  but  the  absurdity  is  the  most  mis- 
chievoua  in  practical  operation,  where  it  is  the  most  eaay,  that 
ia,  where  it  is  the  moat  aubject  to  an  erroneous  judgment, 
-  It  ia  plainly  more  the  fanner's  interest  that  his  men  should 
thrive,  than  that  his  horaea  should  be  well  fed,  sleek,  plump, 
and  fit  for  use,  or  than  that  his  waggon  and  ploughs  should 
be  strong,  in  good  repair,  and  fit  for  ser/'';e. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  farmer  cease  to  profit  of  the  la- 
bourer, and  that  hia  capital  is  not  continually  manured  and 
finictified,  it  is  impossible  that  he  ahonld  continue  that 
abundant  nutriment,  and  clothing,  and  lodging,  proper  for 
the  protection  of  the  instrumenta  he  employs. 

It  ia  therefore  the  first  and  fundamental  interest  of  the 
labourer,  that  tht.  farmer  should  have  a  full  incoming  profit 
on  the  product  of  his  labour.  The  proposition  ia  self-evident, 
and  nothing  but  the  malignity,  perverseneas,  and  ill-governed 
paaaiona  of  mankind,  and  particularly  the  envy  they  hear  to 
«ach  other's  prosperity,  could  prevent  their  seeing  and  ac- 
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fcaowledging  it,  with  thankfulneBB  to  the  benign  and  wise^ 
DiBposer  ot'  all  things,  who  obligea  men,  whether  they  will    - 
or  not,  in.  pursuing  their  own  eelfish  interests,  to  connect  the 
general  good  with  their  own  individiml  Buccesa. 

But  who  are  to  judge  what  that  profit  and  advantage 
ought  to  bo  ?  Certainly  no  authority  on  earth.  It  is  a 
matter  of  convention  dictated  by  the  reciprocal  conveniences 
of  the  parties,  and  indeed  by  their  reciprocal  necesaities. — • 
But,  if  the  farmer  is  exeeaairely  avariciouB  ? — why  so  much 
the  better — the  more  he  desires  to  increase  his  gains,  tha 
more  interested  is  he  in  the  good  condition  of  those,  upon 
whose  labour  his  gaioa  muat  prineipaUy  depend. 

I  shall  be  told  by  the  zealots  of  the  sect  of  regulation,  that 
this  may  be  true,  and  may  be  safely  committed  to  the  con- 
vention of  the  farmer  and  the  labourer,  when  the  latter  ia  in 
the  prime  of  his  youth,  and  at  the  time  of  his  health  and 
vigour,  and  in  orcunajy  timea  of  abundance.  But  in  calam- 
itons  seasons,  under  accidental  Ulncss,  in  declining  life,  and 
with  the  pressure  of  a  numerous  offspring,  the  future  nour- 
ishers  of  the  community,  but  the  present  drains  and  blood- 
suckers of  those  who  produce  them,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
When  a  man  cannot  live  and  maintain  his  family  by  the 
natural  hire  of  his  labour,  ought  it  not  to  be  raised  by  au- 
thority p 

On  this  head  I  mnat  be  allowed  to  submit,  what  my  opin- 
ions have  ever  been ;  and  somewhat  at  large. 

And,  first,  I  premise  that  labour  is,  as  I  have  already  in- 
timated, a  commodity,  and,  as  such,  an  article  of  trade.  If  I 
am  right  in  this  notion,  then  labour  must  be  subject  to  all 
the  laws  and  priaciplea  of  trade,  and  not  to  regulations  foreign 
to  them,  and  that  may  be  totally  inconsistent  with  those 
principles  and  thoae  laws.  When  any  commodity  is  carried 
to  market,  it  ia  not  the  neceasity  of  the  vender,  but  the 
necessity  of  the  purchaser,  that  raises  the  price.  The  eitreme 
want  of  the  seller  haa  rather  (by  the  nature  of  things  with 
which  we  shall  in  vain  contend)  the  direct  contrary  operation. 
If  the  goods  at  market  are  beyond  the  demand,  they  fall  in 
their  value ;  if  below  it,  they  rise.  The  impossibility  of  the 
subsistence  of  a  man,  who  carries  his  labour  to  a  market,  is 
totally  beside  the  question  in  this  way  of  viewing  it.  The 
only  question  is,  what  ia  it  worth  to  the  buver  ? 
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But  if  autliority  comes  in  and  forces  the  buyer  to  ft  pnce, 
what  ia  this  in  tho  case  (say)  of  a  farmer  who  huya  the 
lahonr  of  tea  or  twelve  lahonrine  men,  and  three  or  four 
handy-crafts,  what  is  it,  hut  to  make  an  arbitrary  division  of 
his  property  among  them  ? 

The  whole  of  bis  gains,  I  say  it  with  the  most  certain  con- 
viction, never  do  amount  anything  like  in  value  to  what  ha 
pays  to  his  labourers  and  artificers ;  so  that  a  very  small  ad- 
vance upon  what  one  man  pays  to  mant/  may  absorb  the 
whole  of  what  he  poasesBea,  and  amount  to  an  actual  parti- 
tion of  all  his  substance  among  them.  A  perfect  equality 
wiU  indeed  be  produced ; — that  ia  to  aay,  equal  want,  equal 
wretchedness,  equal  beggary,  and  on  the  part  of  the  peti- 
tioners, a  woeful,  helpless,  and  desperate  disappointment. 
Such  ia  the  event  of  all  compulsory  equalisations.  They  pull 
down  what  ia  above.  They  never  raise  what  ia  below :  and 
they  depress  high  and  low  together  beneath  the  level  of  what 
Tas  originaJly  the  lowest. 

If  a  commodity  is  raised  by  authority  above  what  it  will 
yield  with  a  profit  to  the  buyer,  that  commodity  will  bo  the 
leas  dealt  in.  K  a  second  blundering  interposition  be  used 
to  correct  the  blunder  of  the  first,  and  an  attempt  ia  made  to 
force  the  purchase  of  the  commodity,  (of  labour  for  instance,) 
the  one  of  these  two  things  miost  happen,  either  that  the 
forced  buyer  is  ruined,  or  the  price  of  the  product  of  the 
labour,  in  that  proportion,  is  raised.  Then  the  wheel  turns 
round,  and  the  evil  complained  of  falls  with  aggravated 
weight  on  tho  complainant.  The  price  of  com,  which  ia  the 
result  of  the  expense  of  all  the  operations  of  husbandry 
taken  together,  and  for  some  time  continued,  will  rise  on  the 
labourer,  considered  as  a  consumer.  The  very  best  will  be, 
that  he  remaiiM  where  he  was.  But  if  the  price  of  the  com 
ahould  not  compensate  the  price  of  labour,  what  ia  far  more 
to  be  feared,  the  most  serious  evil,  the  very  destruction  of 
agriculture  itself,  k  to  be  apprehended. 

Nothing  ia  such  an  enemy  to  accuracy  of  judgment  as  a 
coarse  discrimination;  a  want  of  Bueh  classiflcation  and  dia- 
tribution  as  the  subject  admits  of.  Increase  the  rate  of 
wages  to  the  labourer,  say  the  regulators — as  if  labour  was 

t  one  thing,  and  of  one  value.     But  this  very  broad,  ge- 

ic  term,  labour,  admits,  at  least,  of  two  or  three  specifio 
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tleBCriptioQB :  and  tbese  mil  suffice,  at  least,  to  let  gentlemen 
discern  a  little  the  necessity  of  proceeding  with  caution  in 
their  coercive  guidance  of  those,  whoBe  existence  depends 
ujion  the  observaDce  of  still  nicer  distinctions  and  suh-divi- 
Bions,  than  commonly  they  resort  to  in  forming  their  judg- 
ments  on  this  very  enlarged  part  of  economy. 

The  labourers  in  husbandry  may  be  divided:  1st,  into 
those  who  aro  able  to  perform  the  full  work  of  a  man;  that 
is,  wbat  can  be  done  by  a  person  from  twenty-one  years  of 
age  to  fifty.  I  know  no  nuabandry  work  (mowing  hardly 
excepted)  that  is  not  equally  within  the  power  of  all  persona 
Tiithm  those  ages,  the  more  advanced  fully  compensating  by 
knack  and  habit  what  they  lose  in  activity.  Unquestionably, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  diftereoce  between  the  value  of  one 
man's  labour  and  that  of  another,  from  strength,  dexterity, 
and  honest  application.  But  I  am  quite  sure,  from  my  best 
observation,  that  any  giren  five  men  will,  in  tbeir  total,  afford 
a  proportion  of  labour  equal  to  any  other  five  within  the 
periods  of  life  I  have  stated ;  that  is,  that  among  such  five 
men  there  will  be  one  possessing  all  the  qualifications  of  a 
good  workman,  one  bad,  and  the  other  three  middling,  and 
approximating  to  the  first  and  the  last.  So  tbat  in  so  smaU 
a  platoon  aa  that  of  even  five,  jou  will  find  the  full  comple- 
ment of  all  tbat  five  men  can  earn.  Taking  five  and  five 
throughout  the  kingdom,  they  are  equal :  therefore,  an  error 
with  regard  to  the  equalisation  of  their  wages  by  those  who 
employ  five,  aa  farmers  do  at  the  very  least,  cannot  be  con- 
siderable. 

2dly,  Those  who  are  able  to  work,  but  not  the  complete 
task  of  a  day-labourer.  This  class  is  infinitely  diversified, 
but  will  aptly  enough  fall  into  principal  divisions.  Men,  from 
the  decline,  which  after  fifty  becomes  every  year  more  sen- 
sible, to  the  period  of  debility  and  decrepitude,  and  the  mala- 
dies that  precede  a  final  dissolution.  Women,  whose  em- 
ployment on  husbandry  is  but  occasional,  and  who  difier 
more  in  efiective  labour  one  from  another,  than  men  do,  on 
account  of  gestation,  nursing,  and  domestic  maiiagement, 
over  and  above  the  difference  thejr  have  in  common  with  men 
in  advancing,  in  stationary,  and  in  declining  life.  Chifdren, 
who  proceed  on  the  reverse  order,  growing  Irora  less  to 
greater  utility,  but  with  a  still  greatei'  disproportion  of  nu- 
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triment  tolal)our  than  is  found  iu  the  Bocond  of  these  sub-divi- 
Bioaa ;  aa  is  vieible  to  thoaewho  will  give  themBekea  the  trouble 
of  examining  into  the  interior  economy  of  a  poor-house. 

Thia  inferior  claaBiflcation  is  introduced  to  ehow,  that  laws 
preBcribing,  or  magistrates  exercising,  a  Tery  stiff  and  often 
inapplicable  rule,  or  it  blind  and  rash  diacretion,  never  can 
provide  the  just  proportions  between  earning  and  salary  on 
the  one  band,  and  nutriment  on  the  other ;  whereas  interest, 
habit,  and  the  ta^it  convention,  that  arise  from  a  thousand 
nameless  circumstances,  produce  a  tact  that  regulates  with- 
out difficulty,  what  laws  and  magistrates  cannot  regulate  at 
all.  The  first  class  of  labour  wants  nothing  to  equahse  it ; 
it  equalises  itself.  The  second  and  third  are  not  capable  of 
any  equalisation. 

But  what  if  the  rate  of  hire  to  the  labourer  comes  far  short 
of  his  necessary  subsistence,  and  the  calamity  of  the  time  is 
80  great  aa  to  threaten  actual  famine  p  la  the  poor  labourer 
to  be  abandoned  to  the  flinty  heart  and  griping  hand  of  base 
self-interest,  supported  by  the  sword  of  law,  especially  when 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  very  avarice  of  farmers 
themselves  has  concurred  with  the  errors  of  government  to 
bring  famine  on  the  land  P 

In  that  caae,  my  opinion  ia  thia :  Whenever  it  happens 
that  a  man  can  claim  nothing  according  to  the  rules  of  com- 
merce and  the  principles  of  justice,  he  passes  out  of  that  de- 
partment, and  comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  mercy.  In 
that  province  the  magistrate  has  nothing  at  all  to  do :  hia 
interference  is  a  violation  of  the  property  which  it  is  hia 
office  to  protect.  Without  all  doubt,  charity  to  the  poor  is 
a  direct  and  obligatory  duty  upon  all  Christians,  nest  in 
order  after  the  payment  of  debts,  full  as  strong,  and  by 
nature  made  infinitely  more  delightful  to  us.  Puffendorfl', 
&nd  other  casuists,  do  not,  I  think,  denominate  it  quite  pro- 
perly, when  they  call  it  a  duty  of  imperfect  obhgation.  But 
the  manner,  mode,  time,  choice  of  objects,  and  proportion,  are 
left  to  private  discretion;  and,  perhaps,  for  that  very  reason 
it  is  performed  with  the  greater  satisfaction,  because  the 
discharge  of  it  has  more  the  a]ipeiirance  of  freedom ;  recom- 
mending ua  besides  very  spccmlly  to  the  Divine  favour,  a§ 
^the  exercise  of  a  virtue  most  suitable  to  a  being  sensible  of 
Irmity. 
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The  cry  of  the  people  iu  cities  and  towns,  though  unfor- 
tunately (from  a  frar  of  their  multitude  and  combinatioD) 
the  moat  regarded,  ought.  in/ac(,  to  be  the  fcewf  attended  to 
upon  thia  subject ;  for  citLsena  are  in  a  state  of  utter  ignor- 
ance of  the  meauB  by  which  they  are  to  be  fed,  and  Ihey  con- 
tribute little  or  nothiHE,  except  in  an  infinitely  circuitous 
manner,  to  their  own  maintenance.  They  are  truly,  "  Frugta 
consumere  nati."  They  are  to  be  heard  with  great  respect 
and  attention  upon  matt-era  within  their  province,  that  is,  on 
trades  and  manufactures ;  but  on  anythiug  that  relates  to 
agriculture,  they  are  to  be  listened  to  with  the  same  rever- 
ence which  we  pay  to  the  dograaa  of  other  ignorant  and  pre- 
Btimptuoua  men. 

If  any  one  were  to  teU  them,  that  they  were  to  give  in  an 
account  of  all  the  stock  in  their  shopa ;  that  attempts  would 
be  made  to  limit  their  profits,  or  raise  the  price  of  the  labour- 
ing manuiacturera  upon  them,  or  recommend  to  government, 
out  of  a  capital  from  the  public  revenues,  to  aet  up  a  shop  of 
the  same  commodities,  in  order  to  rival  them,  and  Iteep  them 
to  reasonable  dealing,  they  would  very  soon  see  the  im- 
pudence, injustice,  and  oppreasion  of  auoh  a  course.  They 
would  not  be  miatakeu ;  but  they  are  of  opinion,  that  agricul- 
ture ia  to  be  subject  to  other  laws,  and  to  be  governed  by 
other  principles. 

A  greater  and  more  ruinous  mistake  cannot  be  fallen  into, 
than  that  the  trades  of  agriculture  and  grazing  can  be  con- 
ducted upon  any  other  than  the  common  principles  of  com- 
merce; namely,  that  the  producer  should  be  permitted,  and 
even  eipeoted,  to  look  to  all  possible  profit,  which,  without 
fraud  or  violence,  he  can  make ;  to  turn  plenty  or  scarcity  to 
the  best  advantage  he  can  j  to  keep  back  or  to  bring  forward 
his  commodities  at  bis  pleasure ;  to  account  to  no  one  for  his 
stock  or  for  hia  gain.  On  any  other  terma  he  is  the  slave  of 
the  consumer ;  and  that  ho  should  be  so  is  of  no  benefit  to 
the  consumer.  !No  slave  was  ever  so  beneficial  to  the  master, 
as  a  freeman  that  deals  with  him  on  an  equal  footing  by  con- 
vention, formed  on  the  rules  and  principles  of  contending 
interests  and  compromised  advantages.  The  consumer,  if  he 
were  suffered,  would  in  the  end  always  be  the  dupe  of  his 
own  tyranny  and  injustieo.  The  lauded  gentleman  ia  never 
to  forget,  that  the  larmer  is  hia  representative. 
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by  what  very  small  errors  they  may  be  further  attenuated, 
enervated,  rendered  unproductive,  and  perhaps  totally  ie- 
itroved. 

This  constant  precarioufinesa,  and  ultimately  moderate 
limita  of  a  farmer's  fortune,  on  the  strongest  capital,  I  presa, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  hazardous  speculations  of  the 
times,  but  because  the  excellent  and  moat  useful  works  of 
my  friend,  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  tend  to  propagate  that  error, 
(such  I  am  very  certain  it  is,)  of  the  largeness  of  a  farmer's 
profits.  It  is  not  that  his  account  of  the  produce  does  often 
greatly  eiceed,  but  he  by  no  means  makes  the  proper  allow- 
ance for  accidents  and  losses.  I  might  euter  into  a  con- 
vincing detail,  if  other  more  troublesome  and  more  necessary 
details  were  not  before  me. 

This  proposed  discretionary  tax  on  labour  militates  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  board  of  agriciUture ;  they  re- 
commend a  general  use  of  the  drill  culture.  I  agree  with 
the  board,  that  where  the  soil  is  not  eiceasiTely  heavy,  or  en- 
cumbered with  large  loose  stones,  (which  however  is  the 
case  with  much  otherwise  good  land,)  that  course  is  the 
best,  and  most  productive ;  provided  that  the  most  accurate 
eye,  the  most  vigilant  superintendence,  the  most  prompt 
activity,  which  has  no  such  day  as  to-morrow  in  its  calendar, 
the  most  steady  foresight  and  pre-disposing  order  to  have 
everybody  and  everything  ready  in  its  place,  and  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  the  fortunate,  fugitive  moment,  in  this 
coquetting  cbmate  of  ours— provided,  I  say,  all  these  com- 
bine to  speed  the  plough,  I  admit  its  superiority  over  the 
old  and  general  methoda.  But  under  procrastinating,  im- 
provident, ordinary  husbandmen,  who  may  neglect  or  let 
slip  the  few  opportunities  of  sweetening  and  purifying  their 
ground  with  perpetually  renovated  toil,  and  undisaipated  at- 
tention, nothing,  when  tried  to  any  extent,  can  be  worse,  or 
more  dangerous :  the  farm  may  he  ruined,  instead  of  having 
the  soil  enriched  and  sweetened  by  it. 

But  the  esceUence  of  the  method  on  a  proper  soil,  and 
conducted  by  husbandmen,  of  whom  there  are  few,  being 
readily  granted,  how,  and  on  what  conditions,  is  this  culture 
obtained p  "^^J:  ^7  *  ™ry  great  increase  of  labour;  by  an 
augmentation  of  the  third  part,  at  least,  of  the  hand-labour, 
to  aay  nothing  of  the  horses  and  machinery  employed  in  or- 
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dinaiy  tillage.  Now,  every  man  must  be  sensible  Low  littj 
becoming  the  gravity  of  legislature  it  is  to  encourage  a  board 
which  recommends  to  us,  and  upon  very  weighty  reasons  un* 
questionably,  an  enlargement  of  the  capital  we  employ  in  the 
operations  of  the  hand,  and  then  to  pass  an  act,  which  taxes 
that  manual  labour,  already  at  a  very  high  rate ;  thus  com- 
pelling us  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  labour  which  in  the 
vulgar  course  we  actually  employ. 

fWhat  is  true  of  the  mrmer  is  equally  true  of  the  middle 
man ;  whether  the  middle  man  acts  as  factor,  jobber,  sales- 
man, or  speculator,  in  the  markets  of  grain.  These  trader? 
are  to  be  left  to  their  free  course ;  and  the  more  they  make, 
and  the  richer  they  are,  and  the  more  largely  they  deal,  the 
better  both  for  the  farmer  and  consumer,  between  whom 
they  form  a  natural  and  most  useful  link  of  connexion ; 
though,  by  the  machinations  of  the  old  evil  counsellor,  Envy, 
they  are  hated  and  maligned  by  both  parties. 

'^  hear  that  middle  men  are  accused  of  monopoly.  "With- 
ou^  question,  the  monopoly  of  authority  is,  in  every  instance 
and  in  every  degree,  an  cttI  ;  but  the  monopoly  of  capital  is 
the  contrary.  It  is  a  great  benefit,  and  a  benefit  particu- 
larly to  the  poor.  A  tradesman  who  has  but  an  hundred 
pounds  capital,  which  (say)  he  can  turn  but  once  a  year, 

'  cannot  live  upon  a  profit  of  10  per  cent  because  he  cannot 
live  upon  ten  pounds  a  year;  but  a  man  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  capital  can  live  and  thrive  upon  5  per  cent,  profit  in 
the  year,  because  he  has  five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The 
same  proportion  holds  in  turning  it  twice  or  thrice.  These 
principles  are  plain  and  simple ;  and  it  is  not  our  ignorance, 
so  much  as  the  levity,  the  envy,  and  the  malignity  of  our 
nature,  that  hinders  us  from  perceiving  and  yielding  to 
them :  but  we  aijpe  not  to  sufier  our  vices  to  usurp  the  place 
of  our  judgment. 
(The  balance  between  consumption  and  production  makes 

A.^  price.     The  market  settles,  and  alone  can  settle,  that  price. 

>  Market  is  the  meeting  and  conference  of  the  consumer  and 
producer,  when  they  mutually  discover  each  other's  wants. 
Nobody,  I  believe,*  has  observed  with  any  reflection  what 
market  is,  without  being  astonished  at  the  truth,  the  ct'- 
rectness,  the  celerity,  the  general  equity,  with  which  the 
balance  of  wants  is  settled.    They,  who  wish  the  destruction 
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F  that  bflJance,  and  would  fain  by  nrbitrarv  regulation  de- 
cree, that  defective  production  should  not  oe  compensated 
by  increased  price,  (Erectly  lay  their  axe  to  the  root  of  pro- 
duction itself. 

They  may,  even  in  one  year  of  auch  false  policy,  do  mis- 
chiefs'incalculable ;  because  the  trade  of  a  farmer  ia,  as  I 
have  before  explained,  one  of  the  moat  precarious  in  ita  ad- 
vantages, the  most  liable  to  losaea,  and  the  least  profitable  of 
any  that  ia  carried  on.  It  requires  ten  timea  more  labour, 
of  vigilance,  of  attention,  of  aliill,  and,  let  me  add,  of  good 
ibrtune  alao,  to  carry  on  the  businesa  of  a  farmer  with  suc- 
ceas,  than  what  belongs  to  any  other  trade.  Seeing  things 
in  this  light,  I  am  far  from  presuming  to  censure  the  late 
circular  inatruction  of  council  to  lord-lieutenant  a — but  I 
confess  I  do  not  clearly  diacem  its  object.  I  am  greatly 
afraid  that  the  inquiry  will  raise  some  alarm  as  a  measure, 
leading  to  the  French  system  of  putting  com  into  requiai- 
tion.  For  that  was  preceded  by  an  inquisition  aomewhat 
Bimilar  in  its  principle,  though,  according  to  their  mode, 
their  principles  are  full  of  that  violence,  wAich  here  ia  not 
much  to  be  feared.  It  goea  on  a  principle  directly  opposite 
to  mine:  it  presumes,  that  the  market  is  no  fair  teit  of 
plenty  or  scarcity.  It  raises  a  suspicion,  which  may  affect 
the  tranquillity  of  the  public  mind,  "  that  the  fanner  keeps 
back,  and  takes  unfair  advantages  by  delay ; "  on  the  part  of 
the  dealer,  it  gives  rise  obviously  to  a  thousand  nefarious 
speculationa^ 

In  case  the  return  should  on  the  whole  prove  favourable, 
is  it  meant  to  ground  a  measure  for  encouraging  exportation 
and  checking  the  import  of  com  p     If  it  ia  not,  what  end    , 
can  it  answer  ?     And,  I  believe,  it  is  not. 

This  opinion  may  be  fortified  by  a  report  gone  abroad, 
that  intentions  are  entertained  of  erecting  public  granaries, 
and  that  thia  inquiry  ia  to  give  government  an  advantage  in 
its  purchases. 

I  hear  that  such  a  measure  has  been  proposed,  and  is 
under  deliberation ;  that  ia,  for  government  to  set  up  a 
granaiy  in  every  market  town,  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  in 
order  to  eitinguish  the  dealer,  and  to  subject  the  farmer  to 
the  consumer,  by  securing  com  to  the  latter  at  a  certain  and 
steady  price. 


If  iuc'h  ft  Hclitirue  18  adopted,  I  should  not  like  to  answer 
for  the  safety  of  the  graoary,  of  the  Qgenta,  or  of  the  town 
itaelf,  in  which  the  granary  was  erected — the  first  storm  of 
popular  phrensy  would  fall  upon  that  granary. 

So  far  in  a  political  light. 

lu  an  economical  light,  I  must  ohaerre,  that  the  construo- 
tion  of  Buch  granaries  throughout  the  IciDgdotn  would  be  at 
an  expense  beyond  all  calculation.  The  keeping  them  up 
would  De  at  a  great  charge.  The  management  and  attendance 
would  require  an  army  of  agents,  store-keepers,  derks,  and 
BervantB.  The  capital  to  ho  employed  in  the  purchase  of 
grain  would  be  enormous.  The  waste,  decay,  and  corruption, 
would  be  a  dreadful  drawback  on  the  whole  dealing ;  and  the 
dissatiafactioD  of  the  people,  at  having  decayed,  tainted,  or 
corrupted  com  sold  to  them,  as  must  be  the  case,  would  be 

This  climate  (whatever  others  may  be)  is  not  fayourahle  to 
granaries,  where  wheat  is  to  be  kept  for  any  time.  The  beat, 
and  indeed  the  only  good  granary,  is  the  rick  yard  of  the 
farmer,  where  the  com  is  preserved  in  its  own  straw,  sweet, 
clean,  wholesome,  free  from  vermin  and  from  insects,  and 
comparatively  at  a  trifle  of  expense.  This,  and  the  bam, 
enjoying  many  of  the  same  advantages,  have  been  the  sole 
granaries  of  England  from  the  foundation  of  its  agriculture 
to  this  day.  All  this  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  under- 
taker, and  at  his  sole  risk.  He  contributes  to  government, 
he  receives  nothing  from  it  but  protection,  and  to  this  he  baa 

The  moment  that  government  appears  at  market,  all  the 
principles  of  market  will  be  subverted.  I  don't  know  whe- 
ther the  farmer  will  suffer  by  it  as  long  as  there  is  a  tolerable 
market  of  competition ;  but  I  am  sure  that,  in  the  firat  place, 
the  trading  government  will  speedily  become  a  bankrupt, 
and  the  consumer  in  the  end  will  suffer.  If  govemraent 
makes  all  its  purchases  at  once  it  will  instantly  raise  the 
market  upon  itself.  If  it  makes  them  by  degrees,  it  must 
follow  the  course  of  the  market.  If  it  follows  the  course  of 
the  market,  it  wiU  produce  no  effect,  and  the  consumer  may 
aa  well  buy  as  he  wants — therefore  all  the  expense  ia  incurred 

f  the  object  of  this  scheme  should  be,  what  I  suspect 
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it  IS,  to  destroy  the  dealer,  commonly  called  the  middle  man, 
nad  by  mcurring  a  voluntary  loaa  to  carry  the  baker  to  deal 
with  goyemment,  I  am  to  tell  them  that  they  must  set  up 
another  trade,  that  of  a  miller  or  a  mealman,  attended  with  a 
new  train  of  eipenses  and  riatB.  If  in  both  these  tmdea 
they  should  succeed,  bo  as  to  exclude  those  who  trade  on 
natural  and  private  capitals,  then  they  vrill  have  a  monopoly 
in  their  hands,  which,  under  the  appearance  of  a  monopoly  of 
capital,  will,  in  reality,  be  a  monopoly  of  authority,  and  will 
ruin  whatever  it  touches.  The  agriculture  of  the  kingdom 
uannot  stand  before  it. 

A  little  place  like  Q-eneva,  of  not  more  than  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  which  has  no  territory, 
or  next  to  none ;  which  depends  for  its  existence  on  the 
good-will  of  three  neighbouring  powers,  and  is  of  course 
continually  in  a  state  of  something  like  a  siege,  or  in  the 
epeculatioD  of  it,  might  find  some  resource  in  state  granaries, 
and  some  revenue  trom  the  monopoly  of  what  waa  sold  to 
the  keepers  of  pubhc-houses.  This  is  a  policy  for  a  state  too 
amftU  for  agriculture.  It  is  not  (for  instance)  fit  for  so  great 
a  country  as  the  Pope  possesses,  where,  however,  it  is  adopted 
and  pursued  in  a  greater  extent,  and  with  more  strictness. 
Certain  of  the  Pope's  territories,  from  whence  the  city  of 
Bome  is  supplied,  being  obliged  to  fiimish  Some  and  the 
granaries  of  hia  Holiness  with  corn  at  a  certain  price,  that 
part  of  the  papal  territories  is  utteriy  ruined.  That  ruin 
may  be  traced  with  certainty  to  this  sole  cause,  and  it  appears 
indubitably  by  a  comparison  of  their  state  and  condition  with 
that  of  the  other  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  dominions  nob 
auhjected  to  the  same  regulations,  which  are  in  circumstaneea 
highly  flourishing. 

The  reformation  of  this  evil  system  is  in  a  manner  im- 
practicable ;  for,  first,  it  does  keep  bread  and  all  other  pro- 
visions equally  subject  to  the  chamber  of  supply,  at  a  pretty 
reasonable  and  regular  price,  in  the  city  of  Eome.  This 
preserves  quiet  among  the  numerous  poor,  idle,  and  naturally 
mntinoua  people  of  a  very  great  capital.  But  the  quiet  of 
the  town  is  purchased  by  the  ruin  of  the  country,  and  the 
ultimate  ivretchedness  of  both.  The  next  cause  which  reo- 
dera  this  evil  incurable,  ia,  the  jobs  which  have  grown  out  of 
it,  uid  which,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  would  grow  out  of 
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auoh  tilings,  even  under  governmenta  far  more  potent  than 
the  feeble  authority  of  the  Pope, 

This  example  of  Eome,  which  has  been  derired  from  the 
most  ancient  times,  and  the  most  flouriBhing  period  of  the 
Boiiiuu  empire,  (but  not  of  the  Boman  agriculture,)  may 
aerve  as  a  great  caution  to  all  govemmeuts,  not  to  attempt 
to  feed  the  people  out  of  the  hands  of  the  magistrates.  If 
once  they  are  habituated  to  it,  though  but  for  one  half  year, 
they  will  never  be  aatiBfied  to  have  it  otherwiee.  And  hav- 
ing looked  to  government  for  bread,  on  the  very  first  scarcity 
they  will  turn  and  bite  the  hand  that  fed  them.  To  avoid 
that  evil,  government  will  redouble  the  causes  of  it ;  and 
then  it  will  become  inveterate  and  incurable. 

I  beseech  the  government  (which  I  take  in  the  largest 
aenae  of  the  word,  comprehending  the  two  Houses  of  parlia- 
ment) seriously  to  consider  that  years  of  scarcity  or  plenty 
do  nob  come  alternately,  or  at  short  intervals,  but  in  pretty 
long  cycles  and  irregularly,  and  consequently  that  we  cannot 
assure  ourselves,  if  we  take  a  wrong  measure,  from  the  tem- 
porary necessities  of  one  season ;  but  that  the  neit,  aud  pro- 
bahly  more,  will  drive  us  to  the  continuance  of  it  (  so  that, 
in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  vrav  of  preventing  this  evil,  which 
goes  to  the  destruction  of  all  our  agriculture,  and  of  that 
part  of  our  internal  commerce  which  touches  our  agriculture 
the  most  nearly,  as  well  as  the  safety  and  very  heing  of 
government,  but  manfully  to  resist  the  very  first  idea,  specu- 
lative or  practical,  that  it  is  within  the  competence  of  govern- 
ment, taken  as  government,  or  even  of  the  rich,  as  rich,  to 
supply  to  the  poor  those  necessaries  which  it  baa  pleased 
the  Divine  Providence  for  a  while  to  withhold  irom  them. 
^  We,  the  people,  ought  to  be  made  sensible,  that  it  is  not  in 
\  breaking  the  laws  of  commerce,  which  are  the  laws  of  na- 
■■4  ture,  and  conseijuently  the  laws  of  Gkid,  that  we  are  to  place 
our  hope  of  softening  the  Divine  displeasure  to  remove  any 
calamity  under  which  we  sulfer,  or  which  hangs  over  us. 
So  far  as  to  the  principles  of  general  policy. 
As  to  the  state  of  things  which  is  urged  as  a  reason  to 
'■tn  from  them,  these  are  the  circumstances  of  the  harvest 
1 1795.  With  regard  to  the  harvest  of  1794,  in 
'  noblest  grain — wheat,  it  is  allowed  to  have 
ihort,  but  not  excessively ;    and,  in  quality, 
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for  the  eeven-and-twenty  years,  during  which  I  have  bewi  a 
farmer,  I  never  remember  wheat  to  have  been  so  good.  The 
world  were,  however,  deceived  in  their  apeculations  upon  it 
— the  farmer  aa  well  as  the  dealer.  Accordingly  the  pric» 
fluctuated  beyond  anything  I  can  remember ;  for,  at  OBO 
time  of  the  year,  I  sold  my  wheat  at  £14  a  load,  (I  sold  ofl 
all  I  had,  aa  I  tliought  this  was  a  reasonable  price,)  when  at 
the  ead  of  the  aeaaon,  if  I  had  then  had  any  to  sell,  I  might 
have  got  thirty  guineas  for  the  same  sort  of  grain.  I  sold  all 
that  I  had,  ns  I  said,  at  a  comparatively  low  price,  becauae  I 
thought  it  a  good  price,  compared  with  what  I  thought  the 
general  produce  of  the  harvest ;  but  when  I  came  to  consider 
what  my  own  total  was,  I  found  that  the  quantity  had  not  an- 
swered my  eipectation.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  thia 
year  of  produce,  (the  year  1794,)  short,  but  excellent,  fol- 
lowed a  year  which  was  not  extraordinary  in  production,  nor 
of  a  superior  quality,  and  left  but  httle  in  store.  At  first  < 
this  was  not  felt,  because  the  harvest  came  in  unusually  early 
— earlier  than  common,  by  a  fuD  month. 

The  winter,  at  the  end  of  1794,  and  beginning  of  1795, 
waa  more  than  usually  unfiivourable  both  to  com  and  grass, 
owing  to  the  sudden  relaxation  of  very  rigorous  frosts,  fol- 
lowed by  rains,  which  were  again  rapidly  succeeded  by  frosts 
of  still  greater  rigour  than  the  first. 

Much  wheat  was  utterly  destroyed.  The  clover  grass 
suffered  in  many  places.  What  1  never  observed  before,  the 
rye-grass,  or  coarse  bent,  suffered  more  than  the  clover. 
Even  the  meadow-grass  in  some  places  was  killed  to  the  very 
roots.  In  the  spring,  appearances  were  better  than  we  ex- 
pected. All  the  early  sown  grain  recovered  itself,  and  came 
up  with  great  vigour  ;  but  that  which  was  late  sown,  was  i 
feeble,  and  did  not  promise  to  resist  any  blights  in  the 
spring,  which,  however,  with  all  its  unpleasant  vicissitudes, 
passed  off  very  well ;  and  nothing  looked  better  than  the 
wheat  at  the  time  of  blooming ; — but  at  the  most  critical 
time  of  all,  a  cold,  dry  east  wind,  attended  with  very  sharp 
frosts,  longer  and  stronger  than  I  recollect  at  that  rime  M  J 
year,  destroyed  the  flowers,  and  withered  up,  in  an  astonish-  | 
mg  manner,  the  whole  side  oi  the  ear  next  to  the  wind, 
that  time  I  brought  to  town  some  of  the  ears,  for  the  pup-  ' 
Vose  of  showing  to  my  friends  the  operation  of  those  l 
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DaturaJ  frosts,  and  according  to  their  extent  I  predicted  a 
great  ecarcity.  But  such  is  the  pleasure  of  agreeable  pros- 
pects, that  my  opinion  waa  little  regarded. 

On  threshing,  I  found  things  as  1  expected — the  ears  not 
filled,  Bome  of  the  capsules  quite  empty,  and  several  others 
containing  only  withered,  hungry  grain,  inferior  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  rye.  My  heat  ears  and  grains  were  not  fine ; 
never  had  I  grain  of  so  low  a  quality — yet  I  sold  one  load 
for  £21.  At  the  same  time  I  bought  my  eeed  wheat  (it  waa 
excellent)  at  £23.  Since  then  the  price  has  risen,  and  X 
have  sold  about  two  loads  of  the  Bame  sort  at  £23.  Such 
was  the  state  of  the  market  when  I  left  home  last  Monday. 
Little  remains  iu  my  bam.  I  hope  some  in  the  rick  may 
be  better  ;  since  it  was  earlier  sown,  as  well  as  I  caji  recol- 
lect. Some  of  my  neighbours  have  better,  some  quite  as 
bad,  or  even  worse.  I  suspect  it  ^ill  be  found,  that,  wher- 
ever the  blighting  wind  and  those  frosts  at  blooming  time 
have  prevailed,  the  produce  of  the  wheat  crop  will  turn  out 
very  indifferent.  Those  parts  which  have  escaped  will,  I 
can  hardly  doubt,  have  a  reasonable  produce. 

As  to  the  other  grains,  it  ia  to  be  observed,  as  the  wheat 
ripened  very  late,  (on  account,  I  conceive,  of  the  blights,) 
the  barley  got  the  start  of  it,  and  was  ripe  first.  The  crop 
was  with  me,  and  wherever  my  inquiry  could  reach,  excel- 
lent ;  in  some  places  far  superior  to  mine. 

The  clover,  which  came  up  with  the  barley,  was  the  finest 
I  remember  to  have  seen. 

The  turnips  of  this  year  are  generally  good. 

The  clover  sown  last  year,  where  not  totally  destroyed, 
gave  two  good  crops,  or  one  crop  and  a  plentiful  feed;  and 
bating  the  loss  of  the  rye-grass,  I  do  not  remember  a  better 
produce. 

The  meadow-grass  yielded  but  a  middling  crop,  and  neither 
I  of  the  sown  or  natural  grass  was  there  in  any  farmer's  pos- 
I  session  any  remainder  &om  the  year  worth  taking  into  ac- 
count.    In  most  places,  there  was  none  at  all. 

Oats  with  me  were  not  in  a  quantity  more  considerable 
than  in  commonly  good  seasons ;  but  I  have  never  known 
them  heavier  than  they  were  in  other  places.  The  oat  waa 
Titt  only  a  heavy  but  an  uncommonly  abundant  crop.  My 
.  under  pease  did  not  exceed  an  acre,  or  thereabouts. 
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but  the  crop  was  great  indeed.  I  believe  it  ia  throughout 
the  country  eiuberant. 

It  iH  however  to  be  remarked,  as  generallj"  of  all  the  graini, 
BO  particularly  of  the  pease,  that  there  was  not  the  Bmalleat 
quantity  in  reserve. 

The  demand  of  the  year  muet  depend  aolely  on  ita  own 
produce;  and  the  price  of  the  epring-com  ia  not  to  be  ex- 
pected to  fall  very  boou,  or  at  any  time  very  low. 

XTxbridge  is  a  great  com  market.  As  I  came  through  that 
town,  I  found  that,  at  the  last  market-day,  barley  waa  at 
forty  shiUinga  a  quarter ;  oats  there  were  literally  none  ;  and 
the  innkeeper  waa  obliged  to  send  for  them  to  London,  I 
forgot  to  ask  about  pease.     Potatoes  were  5*.  the  buahel. 

In  the  debate  on  tbia  subject  in  the  House,  I  am  told  that 
a  leading  member  of  great  ability,  little  conversant  in  these 
matters,  observed,  that  the  general  uniform  deameaa  of 
butcher's  meat,  butter,  and  cheese,  could  not  be  owing  to  a 
defective  produce  of  wheat ;  and  on  this  ground  insinuated  a 
BUBpicion  of  some  unfair  practice  on  the  subject,  that  called 
for  inquiry. 

Unquestionably  the  mere  deficiency  of  wheat  could  not 
cause  the  dearnesa  of  the  other  articles,  which  extends  not 
only  to  the  provisions  he  mentioned,  but  to  every  other  with- 
out exception. 

The  cause  is  indeed  ao  very  plain  and  obvious,  that  the 
wonder  is  tbe  other  way.  Wiien  a  properly  directed  inquiry 
ia  made,  the  gentlemen  who  are  amazed  at  the  price  of  toese 
commodities  will  find,  that  when  hay  is  at  sis  pounds  a  load, 
as  they  must  know  it  is,  herbage,  and  for  more  than  one  year, 
must  be  scanty,  and  they  will  conclude,  that  if  graas  be 
scarce,  bee^  veal,  mutton,  butter,  milk,  and  cheese,  must  be 

But  to  take  up  the  matter  somewhat  more  in  detail — if 
the  wheat  harvest  in  1794,  exceOent  in  quality,  was  defective 
in  quantity,  the  barley  harvest  waa  m  quality  ordinary 
enough,  and  in  quantity  deficient.  This  was  soon  felt  in  the 
price  of  molt. 

Another  article  of  produce  (beans)  waa  not  at  all  plentiful. 
The  crop  of  pease  waa  wholly  destroyed,  so  that  several 
&rmer3  pretty  early  gave  up  all  hopes  on  that  head,  and  • 
the  green  haulm  as  fodder  for  the  cattle,  then  perishing 
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t  of  food  in  that  dry  sod  buroing  sumnier.  I  myself 
came  aff  better  than  most — I  had  »bout  tbe  fourth  of  a  crop 
of  pea»e. 

It  will  he  recollected,  that,  in  s  maimer,  all  the  bacon  and 
pork  contninicd  in  thia  country  (the  far  largest  consumption 
of  meat  out  of  towna)  ie,  nhen  growing,  fed  on  graaa,  and  on 
whe)%  or  Bkimmed  milk ;  and  when  attiog,  partly  on  the 
latter.  This  is  the  caae  in  the  dairy  countries,  all  of  them 
gn^t  breeders  and  feeders  of  Hwine;  but  for  the  much 
greater  part,  and  in  all  the  com  countries,  they  are  fattened 
on  beana,  barley  meal,  and  pease.  When  the  food  of  tbe 
animal  is  scarce,  hia  flesh  must  be  dear.  This,  one  nould 
suppone,  would  require  no  great  penetration  to  discover. 

This  failure  of  bo  very  large  a  supply  of  flesh  in  one  species, 
naturally  throws  the  whole  demand  of  the  conaumer  on  the 
diminished  supply  of  alt  kinds  of  flesh,  and,  indeed,  on  aU  the 
matters  of  human  Bustenance.  Kor,  in  my  opinion,  are  we 
to  eipect  a  greater  cheapness  in  that  article  for  this  year, 
even  though  com  should  grow  cheaper,  an  it  is  to  be  hoped 
it  will.  The  store  swine,  from  the  failure  of  subsistence  fast 
year,  are  now  at  an  extravagant  price.  Pigs,  at  our  fairs, 
nave  sold  lately  for  fifty  shillings,  which,  two  years  ago, 
would  not  have  brought  more  than  twenty. 

As  to  sheep,  none,  I  thought,  were  strangers  to  the  general 
failure  of  the  article  of  turnips  last  year;  tbe  early  having 
been  burned,  as  they  came  up,  by  the  great  drought  ana 
heat ;  the  late,  and  those  of  the  early  which  had  escaped, 
were  destroyed  by  the  chilling  frosts  of  the  winter,  and  the 
wet  and  severe  weather  of  tbe  spring.  In  many  places  a  full 
fourth  of  the  sheep  or  the  lambs  wore  lost ;  what  remained  of 
tbe  lambs  were  poor  and  ill-fed,  tbe  ewes  having  had  no 
roiik.  The  calves  came  late,  and  they  were  generally  an 
article,  the  want  of  which  was  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  any 
other.  So  that  article  of  food,  formerly  so  abundant  in  the 
early  part  of  the  summer,  particularly  in  London,  and  which 
iu  a  great  part  supplied  the  place  of  mutton  for  nearly  two 
months,  did  little  less  than  totally  fail. 

All  the  productions  of  the  earth  link  in  with  each  other. 
All  the  BOurcoa  of  plenty,  in  all  and  every  article,  were  dried 
or  frozen  up.  The  scarcity  was  not,  as  gentlemen  seem  to 
■uppose,  in  wheat  only. 
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iher  cause,  and  that  not  of  iocoiuiderable 
tended  to  produce  a  ecarcity  in  fleah  provision.  It  is  one 
that  on  manj  accounts  caunot  be  too  much  regretted,  and 
the  rather,  as  it  was  the  sole  came  of  a  scanritr  in  that 
article,  wbicfa  arose  frota  the  proceedings  of  men  tbemBelTGM. 
I  mean  the  stop  put  to  tbe  distillery. 

The  bogf  (and  that  would  be  eiifficient)  which  were  f^ 
vitb  the  waste  wash  of  that  produce,  did  not  demand  tbe 
fourth  part  of  the  com  used  by  larmera  in  fattening  them. 
The  spirit  was  nearly  so  much  clear  gain  to  tbe  nation.  It 
is  an  odd  way  of  making  flesh  cbe&p,  to  stop  or  check  the 
distillerT. 

The  distillery  in  itself  produces  an  immense  article  of 
trade  almost  all  over  the  world,  to  Africa,  to  Xorth  America, 
and  to  Tarioufi  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  of  great  use,  neit  to 
food  itself,  to  our  fisheries  and  to  our  whole  narigation.  A. 
great  part  of  the  distillery  was  carried  on  by  damaged  com, 
nnfit  lor  bread,  and  by  barley  and  malt  of  the  lowest  quality. 
These  things  could  not  be  more  unexceptionably  employed. 
The  domestic  consumption  of  spirits  produced,  without  com- 

Elaints,  a  Tery  great  revenue,  applicable,  if  we  pleased,  in 
onnties  to  the  bringing  com  from  other  places,  far  beyond 
the  value  of  that  consumed  in  making  it,  or  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  its  increased  production  at  home. 

As  to  what  is  said,  in  a  physical  and  moral  view,  against 
the  home  consumption  of  spirits,  experience  has  long  since 
taught  me  very  little  to  respect  the  declamations  on  that 
subject — Whether  the  thunder  of  tbe  laws,  or  the  thunder  of 
eloquence,  "is  hurled  on  >/ii"  always  I  am  thunder  proof. 
Tbe  alembic,  in  my  mind,  has  furnished  to  the  world  a  far 
greater  benefit  and  blessing,  thsn  if  tbe  opu*  maximum  had 
been  really  found  by  chemistry,  and,  like  Midas,  we  could 
tarn  everything  into  gold. 

Undoubtedly  there  may  be  a  dangerous  abuse  in  the  ex- 
cess of  spirits ;  and  at  one  time  I  am  reaily  to  believe  tbe 
abuse  was  great.  When  spirits  are  cheap,  the  business  of 
drunkenness  is  achieved  with  little  time  or  labour ;  but  that 
eril  I  oonaider  to  be  wholly  done  away.  GbBerration  for  tbe 
laat  forty  years,  and  very  particularly  for  the  laat  thirty,  b« 
fiimished  me  with  ten  instances  of  drunkenness  from  otbis 
CMises,  for  one  from  this.    Ardent  spirit  ia  a  great 
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often  to  remove  distemperB — much  more  frequputly  to  pre- 
veiit  them,  or  to  chase  them  away  in  their  beginmngs.  It  is 
not  nutritive  in  any  great  degree.  But,  if  not  food,  it  greatly 
alleviates  the  want  of  it.  It  invigorates  the  stomacli  for  the 
digestion  of  poor  meagre  diet,  not  easUy  alliable  to  the 
human  constitution,  wine  the  poor  cannot  touch.  Beer, 
as  applied  to  many  occasions,  (aa  among  seamen  and  fisher- 
men for  instance,)  will  by  no  means  do  the  business.  Let 
me  add,  what  wits  inspired  with  champaign  and  claret  will 
turn  into  ridicule — it  is  a  medicine  for  the  mind.  Undeir 
the  pressure  of  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  our  mortal  condition, 
men  have  at  all  times,  and  in  all  countries,  called  in  some 
physical  aid  to  their  moral  consolations, — wine,  beer,  opium, 
brandy,  or  tobacco. 

I  consider  therefore  the  stopping  of  the  distillery,  econo* 
mically,  financially,  commercially,  medicinally,  and,  in  some 
degree,  morally  too,  aa  a  measure  rather  well  meant  than  well 
considered.     It  is  too  precious  a  sacrifice  to  prejudice. 

Gentlemen  well  know  whether  there  be  a  scarcity  of  par- 
tridges, and  whether  that  be  an  effect  of  hoarding  and  com- 
biuation.  All  the  tame  race  of  hiria  live  and  die  aa  the 
wild  do. 

Aa  to  the  lesser  articles,  they  are  like  the  greater.  They 
hare  followed  the  fortune  of  the  season,  why  are  fowls 
dearP  was  not  this  the  farmer's  or  jobber's  fault  ?  Isold 
I'l'om  my  yard  to  a  jobber,  sis  young  and  lean  fowls,  for  four 
and  twenty  shillings ;  fowls,  for  which,  two  years  ago,  the 
Mino  man  would  not  have  given  a  shilling  apiece. — He  sold 
them  afterwards  at  Uxbridge,  and  they  were  taken  to  Lon- 
don to  recoive  the  last  hand. 

Aa  to  the  operation  of  the  war  in  causing  the  scarcity  of 
provisions,  I  uuderatand  that  Mr.  Pitt  baa  given  a  particular 
Wiswer  to  it — but  I  do  not  think  it  worth  powder  and  shot. 

I  do  not  wonder  the  papers  are  so  full  of  this  sort  of  mat- 

'up,  but  I  am  n  little  surprised  it  should  be  mentioned  in 

^iUiuMit.     Lilce  all  great  state  questions,  peace  and  war 

'  t  di»cU8sod,  aud  diiferont  opinions  fairly  formed,  on 

"S>uuds,  but  on  K  question  of  the  present  price  of 

■'hen  peace  with  the  regicides  is  always  uppep- 

inly  any  that  ureat  is  the  love  of  It. 

live  we  nut  r«asou  to  be  thankful  to  the  Qiver 
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of  all  good  ?     In  OUT  history,  and  whea  the  "  labourer  of 

Eaglana  ia  said  to  have  been  once  happy,"  we  find  eou- 
Htantly,  after  certain  intervak,  a  period  of  real  famine ;  by 
which  a  melancholy  hayoc  was  made  among  the  human  race. 
The  price  of  proviaiona  fluctuated  dreadfully,  demonstrating 
a  deficiency  very  different  from  the  worst  failuree  of  the 

f  resent  moment.  Never,  aince  I  have  known  England,  have 
known  more  than  a  comparative  acarcity.  The  price  cd 
wheat,  taking  a  number  of  years  together,  has  had  no  vei^ 
considerable  fluctuation,  nor  has  it  riaen  exceedingly  until 
within  this  twelvemoutli.  Even  now,  I  do  not  know  of  one 
man,  woman,  or  child,  that  has  perished  &om  famine ;  fewer, 
if  any,  I  believe,  than  in  yeara  of  plenty,  when  auch  a  thing 
may  happen  by  accident.  Tbia  ia  owing  to  a  care  and  auper- 
intendence  of  the  poor,  far  greater  than  any  I  remember. 

The  consideration  of  thia  ought  to  bind  ua  all,  rich  and 
poor  together,  against  thoae  wicked  writera  of  the  news- 
papers, who  would  inflame  the  poor  againat  their  friends, 
guardiana,  patrona,  and  protectors.  Not  only  very  few  (I 
nave  ohaerved  that  I  know  of  none,  though  I  hve  in  a  place 
ae  poor  aa  most)  have  actually  died  of  want,  but  we  have 
seen  no  traces  of  those  dreadful  eiterminating  epidemics, 
which,  in  consequence  of  scanty  and  unwholesome  food,  in 
former  times,  not  unfrequently  wasted  whole  nations.  Let 
UB  be  aiived  from  too  much  wisdom  of  our  own,  and  we  shall 
do  tolerably  well. 

It  is  one  of  the  finest  problems  in  legislation,  and  what 
hae  often  engaged  my  thoughts  whilst  I  followed  that  pro- 
feaaion,  "  What  the  state  ought  to  take  upon  itself  to  direct 
by  the  public  wiadom,  and  what  it  ought  to  leave,  with  bh 
little  interference  as  posaihle,  to  individual  discretion." 
Ifothing,  certainly,  can  be  laid  down  on  the  subject  that  will 
not  admit  of  exceptions,  many  permanent,  aome  occasional. 
But  the  cleareat  line  of  diatinctioa,  which  I  could  draw, 
ivhilst  I  had  my  chalk  to  draw  any  line,  was  this ;  that  the 
state  ought  to  confine  itself  to  what  regards  the  state,  or  the 
creatures  of  the  state,  namely,  the  exterior  establishment  of 
its  religion ;  its  magistracy ;  its  revenue  j  its  military  force 
by  aea  and  land ;  the  corporations  that  owe  their  existence  to 
its  fiat ;  in  a  word,  to  everything  that  is  fntJi/  and  proptrhf 
Ifuhlic,  to  the  public  peace,  to  the  public  safety,  to  the  pub* 
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lie  order,  to  tiie  public  proaperih'.  In  its  preventive  police 
it  ought  to  be  sparing  of  its  effiniiB,  and  to  employ  means, 
ratlier  few,  unirequeut,  and  strong,  than  many,  and  frequent, 
and,  of  course,  as  they  multiply  their  puny  politic  race,  and 
dwindle,  small  and  feeble.  Statesmen  who  know  tbemselTea 
will,  with  the  dignity  which  belongs  to  wiadom,  proceed  only 
in  this  the  superior  orb  and  first  mover  of  their  duty  steadily, 
vigilantly,  severely,  courageously :  whatever  remains  will,  in 
e  manner,  provide  for  itself.  But  as  they  descend  from  the 
state  to  a  province,  from  a  province  to  a  pariah,  and  from  a 
parish  to  a  private  house,  they  go  on  accelerated  in  their  fall. 
They  cannot  do  the  lower  duty ;  and,  in  proportion  as  they 
try  it,  they  will  certainly  fail  in  the  higher.  They  ought  to 
know  the  different  depaj-tments  of  things ;  what  belongs  to 
laws,  and  what  manners  alone  can  regulate.  To  these,  great 
politicians  may  give  a  leaning,  but  they  cannot  give  a  law. 

Our  legislature  has  follea  into  this  fault  as  well  as  other 
governments  ;  all  have  fallen  into  it  more  or  less.  The  onoe 
mighty  state,  which  was  nearest  to  us  locally,  nearest  to  uB 
in  every  way,  and  whose  mins  threaten  to  fall  upon  our 
heads,  is  a  strong  instance  of  this  error.  I  can  never  quote 
Prance  without  a  foreboding  sigh — ESETAI  'HMAP  !  Seipio 
said  it  to  his  recording  &reek  friend  amidst  the  flames  of  the 
great  rival  of  his  country.  That  state  has  fallen  by  the 
hands  of  the  parricides  of  their  country,  called  the  revolu- 
tionists, and  constitutionalists,  of  Trance,  a  species  of  traitors, 
of  whose  fury  and  atrocious  wickedness  nothing  in  the  amiala 
of  the  phrensy  and  depravation  of  mankind  had  before  furn- 
ished an  example,  and  of  whom  I  can  never  think  or  speak 
without  a  mixed  sensation  of  disgust,  of  horror,  and  of  detest- 
ation, not  easy  to  he  expressed.  These  nefarious  monsters 
destroyed  their  country  for  what  was  good  in  it :  for  much 
good  there  was  in  the  constitution  of  that  noble  monarchy, 
which,  in  all  kinds,  formed,  and  nourished  great  men,  and 
great  patterns  of  virtue  to  the  world.  But  though  its  ene- 
mies were  not  enemies  to  its  faults,  its  faults  furnished  them 
with  means  for  its  destruction.  My  dear  departed  friend, 
whose  loss  is  even  greatei'  to  the  public  than  to  me,  had 
often  remarked,  that  the  leading  vice  of  the  JVench  mon- 
archy, (which  he  had  well  studied,)  was  in  good  intention  ill- 
directed,  and  a  restless  desire  of  govemiDg  too  much.    The 
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hand  of  authori^  was  seen  in  eTerythiDg,  and  in  eveiy  plj 
AJl,  therefore,  that  happened  amisa  in  the  courge  eyen  of 
doraestic  affairs,  was  attributed  to  the  government ;  and  as 
it  always  happens  in  this  kind  of  officious  universal  interfer- 
ence, what  Degan  in  odious  power,  ended  always,  I  may  say 
without  an  eiception,  in  contemptible  imbecility.  For  this 
reason,  as  fer  as  I  can  approve  of  any  novelty,  I  thought 
well  of  the  provincial  administrations.  Those,  if  the  supenor 
power  had  been  severe,  and  vigilant,  and  vigorous,  might 
have  been  of  much  use  politically  in  remoWng  government 
from  many  invidious  details.  But  as  everything  is  good  or 
bad,  aa  it  is  related  or  combined,  government  being  relaxed 
above  aa  it  was  relaxed  below,  and  the  brains  of  the  people 
growing  more  and  more  addle  with  every  sort  of  visionary 
speculation,  the  shiftings  of  the  scene  in  the  provinci^ 
theatres  became  only  preparatives  to  a  revolution  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  popular  actings  there  only  the  rehearsals 
of  the  terrible  drama  of  the  republic. 

Tyranny  and  cruelty  may  make  men  justly  wish   the 


downfel  of  abused  powers,  but  I 


e  that  no  government 
ever  yet  periahed  from  any  other  direct  cause  than  its  own 
weakness.  My  opinion  is  against  an  over-doing  of  any  sort 
of  administration,  and  more  especially  against  this  most  mo- 
mentous of  all  meddling  on  the  part  of  authority ;  the  me^ 
dling  with  the  aubsietence  of  the  people. 
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TO  A  SOBLE  LOED, 


3  PENsioiT,  ni  Tta 


1796. 
Mt  Lobb, 

I  could  hardly  fistter  mvaelf  with  tlie  hope,  that  bo 
very  early  in  the  season  I  sboald  hxte  to  acknowledge  oUi- 
gatioDs  to  the  Duke  of  BmroBD,  and  to  the  Earl  of  Latf- 
SSBOAiJC.  These  noble  persona  have  lost  no  tiiiiein  confer- 
rine  upon  me  that  sort  of  hooonr,  which  it  is  alone  within. 
their  competence,  and  which  it  ia  certainly  tDOst  congenial  to 
their  nature,  and  to  their  mannen,  to  bestow. 

To  be  ill  spoken  of.  in  whaterer  language  they  speak,  by 
the  lealots  of  the  new  sect  in  philosophy  and  pofitii-s,  oif 
which  these  noble  persons  think  so  charitably,  ana  of  whid 
others  think  so  justly,  to  me,  ia  no  matter  of  uneasiness  or 
Burprise.  To  haye  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Duke  of 
Orieans  or  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  to  &1I  under  the  censureof 
dtiien  Brissot  or  of  his  friend  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  I 
ought  to  consider  as  proofs,  not  the  leaat  satie&ctoiy,  thai  I 
have  produced  some  part  of  the  effect  I  proposed  W  my  ai- 
deavours.  I  have  laboured  hard  to  earn,  what  the  noble 
lords  are  generous  enough  to  pay.  Pers^mal  offence  I  hare 
gmo.  them  none.  The  part  they  take  against  me  is  &om 
teal  to  the  cause.  It  is  well '.  It  ia  perfectly  well !  I  hare 
■"i^ce  to  their  justice.  I  have  to  thank  the  Bedforda 
_  lerdales  for  baring  so  iaithfiilly  and  so  fully  ae- 
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quitted  towards  me  whatever  arrear  of  debt  was  left  uudia* 
cbarged  by  the  Priestieya  and  the  Paines. 

Some,  perhaps,  may  think  them  executors  in  their  own 
wrong :  I  at  leaat  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  They  have 
gone  beyond  the  demands  of  justice.  They  have  been  (a 
little  perhaps  beyond  their  intention)  favourable  to  me. 
They  have  been  the  meana  of  bringing  out,  by  their  inveo- 
tives,  thu  handsome  things  which  Lord  Grenvilli]  has  had 
the  goodness  and  condescension  to  eay  in  my  behalf.  Betired 
as  I  am  irom  the  world,  and  from  all  its  affairs  and  all  its 

tleasurea,  I  confess  it  does  kindle,  in  my  nearly  extinguished 
ielingB,  a  very  vivid  aatiafaction  to  be  so  attacked  and  so  com- 
mended. It  is  soothing  to  my  wounded  mind,  to  be  com- 
mended by  an  able,  vigorous,  and  well-informed  statesman, 
and  at  the  very  moment  when  he  stands  forth  with  a  manli- 
nesH  and  resolution,  worthy  of  himself  and  of  his  cause,  for 
the  preservation  of  the  person  and  government  of  our  sove- 
reign, and  therein  for  the  security  of  the  laws,  the  libertiea, 
the  morals,  and  the  Uvea  of  his  people.  To  be  in  any  fair 
way  connected  with  such  things,  la  indeed  a  distinction. 
!No  philosophy  can  make  me  above  it :  no  melancholy  can 
depress  me  so  low,  as  to  make  me  wholly  insensible  to  such 
an  honour. 

Why  will  they  not  let  me  remain  in  obscurity  and  in- 
action  ?  Are  they  apprehensive,  tliat  if  an  atom  of  me 
remains,  the  sect  has  something  to  fear  ?  Must  I  be 
,  hilated,  leat,  like  old  John  Zisca's,  my  skin  might  be  mads 
into  a  drum,  to  animate  Europe  to  eternal  battle,  against  a 
tyranny  that  threatens  to  overwhelm  all  Europe,  and  all  the 
human  race  ? 

My  Lord,  it  is  a  subject  of  avrful  meditation.  Before  this 
of  France,  the  annala  of  all  time  have  not  furnished  an  in- 
stance of  a  complete  revolution.  That  Eevolutiou  seems  to 
have  extended  even  to  the  constitution  of  the  mind  of  man. 
It  has  this  of  wonderful  in  it,  that  it  resembles  what  Lord 
Verulam  says  of  the  operations  of  nature.  It  was  perfect, 
not  only  in  its  elements  and  principles,  but  in  all  its  mem- 
bers and  its  organs  from  the  very  beginning.  The  moral 
scheme  of  France  fiimishes  the  only  pattern  ever  known, 
which  they  who  admiro  will  instantly  resemble.  It  is  indeed 
an  ineihauatible  repertory  of  one  kind  of  examples.     In  my 
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■wretched  condition,  thougtv  hardly  to  be  claaBod  with  the 
liying,  I  am  Eot  aafe  from  them.  They  haye  tigers  to  fall 
upon  animated  strength.  They  have  hyenaa  to  prey  upon^ 
carcasaea.  The  national  menagerie  ia  collected  by  the  flrat 
physiologista  of  the  time ;  and  it  is  defective  in  no  descrip- 
tion of  savage  nature.  They  puraue  even  auch  aa  me,  into 
the  obacurest  retreats,  and  haul  them  before  their  revolution- 
ary tribunals.  Neither  sex,  nor  age,  nor  the  sanctuary  of 
the  tomb,  is  sacred  to  them.  They  have  so  determined  a 
hatred  to  all  privileged  orders,  that  they  deny  even  to  the 
departed  the  aad  iramunitiea  of  the  grave.  They  are  not 
■wholly  without  an  object.  Their  turpitude  purveys  to  theia^i 
malice ;  and  they  unplumb  the  dead  tor  bullets  to  assassin- 
ate the  living.  If  all  revolutionists  were  not  proof  against 
all  caution,  I  should  recommend  it  to  their  consideration, 
that  no  persons  were  ever  known  in  history,  either  aaered  or 
profane,  to  vex  the  sepulchre,  and,  by  their  sorceries,  to  call 
up  the  prophetic  dead,  'with  any  other  event,  than  the  pre- 
diction of  their  own  disastrous  fate. — "  Leave  me,  oh  leave 
me  to  repose!" 

In  one  thing  I  can  excuse  the  Duke  of  Bedford  for  his 
attack  upon  me  and  my  mortuary  pension.  He  cannot 
readily  comprehend  the  transaction  he  condemns.  What  I 
have  obtained  was  the  fruit  of  no  bargain ;  the  production 
of  no  intrigue ;  the  result  of  no  compromise;  the  effect  of 
no  solicitation.  Thcfirat  suggestion  of  it  never  came  from 
me,  mediately  or  immediately,  to  his  Majesty  or  any  of  his 
ministers.  It  was  long  known  that  the  instant  my  engage- 
ments would  permit  it,  and  before  the  heaviest  of  all  calami- 
ties had  for  ever  condemned  me  to  obscurity  and  sorrow,  I 
had  resolved  on  a  total  retreat.  I  had  executed  that  design. 
I  was  entirely  out  of  the  way  of  serving  or  of  hurting  any 
statesman,  or  any  party,  when  the  ministers  so  generously 
and  so  nobly  carried  into  effect  the  spontaneous  bounty  of 
the  crown.  Both  descriptions  have  acted  as  became  them. 
"When  I  could  no  longer  serve  them,  the  ministers  have  con- 
sidered my  situation.  When  I  co^lld  no  longer  hurt  them, 
the  revolutionists  have  trampled  on  my  infirmity.  My 
gratitude,  I  trust,  is  equal  to  the  manner  in  which  the  benefit 
woe  conferred.  It  came  to  me  indeed,  at  a  time  of  life,  and 
;e  of  mind  aud  body,  iu  which  no  circumstance  of 
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fortune  could  afford  me  any  real  pleaaiire.  But  this  was  no 
fault  in  the  f  oyal  donor,  or  m  his  ministerB,  who  were  pleased, 
iu  acknowledging  the  merits  of  an  invahd  servant  of  the 
■public,  to  assuage  the  aorrowa  of  a  desolate  old  man. 

It  would  ill  become  me  to  boaet  of  anything.  It  would  as 
ill  become  me,  thus  called  upon,  to  depreciate  the  value  of  a 
long  life,  spent  with  unexampled  toil  in  the  service  of  my 
country.  Since  the  total  body  of  my  servicea,  on  account  of 
the  industry  which  was  ahowu,  in  them,  and  the  fiumesB  of 
my  intentions,  hare  obtained  the  acceptance  of  my  sovereign, 
it  would  be  absurd  in  uie  to  range  myself  on  the  aide  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  corresponding  society,  or,  as  far  as 
in  me  lies,  to  permit  a  dispute  on  the  rate  at  which  the 
authority  appouited  by  oar  constitution  to  estimate  such 
things  has  been  pleased  to  set  them. 

Loose  libels  ought  to  be  passed  by  in  silence  and  con- 
tempt. By  me  they  have  been  so  always.  I  knew  that  aa 
long  as  I  remained  iu  public,  I  should  hve  down  the  calumnies 
of  malice,  and  the  judgments  of  ignorance.  If  X  happened 
to  be  now  and  then  in  the  wrong,  (aa  who  is  not  P)  Dke  all 
other  men,  I  must  boar  the  consequence  of  my  faults  and 
my  mistakes.  The  libela  of  the  present  day  are  juat  of  the 
same  stuff  as  the  libels  of  the  past.  But  tney  derive  an  im- 
portance from  the  rank  of  the  persons  they  come  from,  and 
tie  gravity  of  the  place  where  they  were  uttered.  In  some 
way  or  other  I  ougiit  to  take  some  notice  of  them.  To  a»- 
sert  myself  thus  traduced  is  not  vanity  or  arrogance.  It  is 
a  demand  of  justice ;  it  is  a  demonstration  of  gratitude.  If 
I  am  unworthy,  the  ministers  are  worse  than  prodigal.  On 
that  hypothesis,  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

For  whatever  I  have  been  (I  am  now  no  more)  I  put  my- 
self on  my  country.  I  ought  to  be  allowed  a  reasonable  frM- 
dom,  because  I  stand  upon  my  deliverance ;  and  no  culprit 
ought  to  plead  in  irons.  Even  in  the  utmost  latitude  of  de- 
fensive liberty,  I  wish  to  preaerve  all  possible  decorum. 
Whatever  it  may  be  in  the  eyes  of  these  noble  persons 
themselves,  to  me  their  situation  calls  for  the  moat  pro- 
found respect.  K I  should  happen  to  trespass  a  little,  which 
I  trust  I  shall  not,  let  it  always  be  supposed,  that  a  eon- 
fiision  of  characters  may  produce  mistakes ;  that,  in  the 
Tsasquerades  of  the  grand  carnival  of  our  age,  whimsical  ad* 
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▼entures  happen;  odd  things  are  said  and  pasa  off.  If  I 
should  fail  a  single  point  in  the  high  respect  I  owe  to  those 
illuatriooH  pereona,  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  mean  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  but  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale 
of  Palace-Tard!— The  IJukea  and  Earls  of  Brentford.  There 
they  are  on  the  pavement ;  there  they  seem  to  come  nearer 
to  my  hitmble  level ;  and,  virtually  at  least,  to  have  waived 
their  high  privilege. 

Makmg  this  protestation,  I  refuse  all  revolutionary  tribu- 
nals, where  men  have  been  put  to  death  for  no  other  reason, 
than  that  they  had  obtained  favours  from  the  Crovm,  I 
claim,  not  the  letter,  but  the  spirit,  of  the  old  English  law, 
that  is,  to  be  tried  by  my  peers.  I  decline  his  Grace's  iuria- 
diction  as  a  judge,  I  challenge  the  Duke  of  Bedford  as  a 
juror  to  pass  upou  the  value  of  my  services.  "Whatever  his 
natural  parts  may  he,  I  cannot  recognise,  in  his  few  and  idle 
vearB,  the  competence  to  judge  of  my  long  and  laboriouB 
liie.  If  I  can  help  it,  he  shall  not  be  on  the  inquest  of  my 
•quantum  meruit.  Poor  rich  mail!  He  can  hardly  know 
anything  of  public  industry  in  its  exertions,  or  can  estimate 
its  compensations  when  its  work  is  done.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
hia  Grace's  readiness  in  all  the  calculations  of  vulgar  arith- 
metic i  but  I  shrewdly  suspect,  that  he  is  little  studied  in 
the  theory  of  moral  proportioiia  ;  and  has  never  learned  the 
tule  of  three  in  the  arithmetic  of  policy  and  state. 

His  Grace  thinks  I  have  obtained  too  much.  I  answer, 
that  my  exertions,  whatever  they  have  been,  were  such  &% 
no  hopes  of  pecuniary  reward  could  possibly  excite ;  and 
no  pecuniary  compensation  can  possibly  reward  them.  Be- 
tween money  and  such  services,  if  done  by  abler  men 
than  I  am,  there  is  no  common  principle  of  comparison ; 
they  are  quantities  incommensurable.  Money  is  made  for 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  animal  life.  It  cannot 
be  a  reward  for  what  mere  animal  life  must  indeed  sus- 
tain, but  never  can  inspire.  With  submission  to  his 
Grace,  I  have  not  had  more  than  sufficient.  As  to  any 
noble  U30, 1  trust  I  know  how  to  employ,  as  well  as  he,  a. 
much  greater  fortune  than  he  possesses.  In  a  more  confined 
Mrolication,  I  certainly  stand  in  need  of  every  kind  of  relief 
■       eaaement  much  more  than  he  does.     "When  I  say  I  have 
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not  received  more  tban  I  deserve,  ia  tliia  tlie  language  I  hold 
to  Majesty  ?  No !  Far,  very  far,  from  it !  Before  tliat  pre- 
sence, I  mim  no  merit  at  all.  Everything  towarda  me  ia 
favour,  and  bounty.  One  style  to  a  gracious  benefactor; 
KDother  to  a  proud  and  insulting  foe. 

Hjh  Grace  is  pleased  to  aggravate  my  guilt,  by  charging 
my  acceptance  of  his  Majesty's  grant  as  a  departure  from  my 
fdeaa,  and  the  spirit  of  my  conduct  with  regard  to  economy. 
If  it  be,  my  ideas  of  ecoDomy  were  false  and  ill-founded. 
But  the^  are  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  ideas  of  economy  I  have 
contradicted,  and  not  my  own.  If  he  means  to  allude  to 
certain  bills  brought  in  by  me  on  a  message  from  the  throne 
in  1782, 1  tell  him  that  there  is  nothing  in  my  conduct  that 
can  contradict  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  those  acts. 
Does  he  mean  the  pay-office  act?  I  take  it  foe  granted  he 
does  not.  Tbe  act  to  which  he  alludes,  is,  I  suppose,  the 
establishment  act.  I  greatly  doubt  whether  hia  Grace  has 
ever  read  the  one  or  the  other.  The  first  of  these  systems 
cost  me,  with  every  assistance  which  my  then  situation  gave 
me,  pains  incredible.  I  found  an  opinion  common  through 
all  the  offices,  and  general  in  the  public  at  large,  that  it 
would  prove  impossible  to  reform  and  methodize  the  office  of 
paymaster-general.  I  undertook  it,  however ;  and  I  succeed- 
ed in  my  undertaking.  Whether  the  military  serviee,  or 
whether  the  general  economy  of  our  finances,  have  profited 
by  that  act,  I  leave  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
army,  and  with  the  treasury,  to  judge. 

^  opinion  fijll  as  general  prevailed  also  at  the  same  time, 
that  nothing  could  be  done  for  the  regulation  of  the  civil-list 
establishment.  The  very  attempt  to  introduce  method  into 
it,  and  any  limitations  to  its  services,  was  held  absurd.  I  had 
'  not  seen  the  man,  who  so  much  as  suggested  one  economical 
principle,  or  an  economical  expedient,  upon  that  subject. 
'Nothing  but  coarse  amputation,  or  coarser  taxation,  were 
then  talked  of,  both  of  them  without  design,  combination,  or 
the  least  shadow  of  principle.  Blind  and  headlong  zeal,  or 
factious  fury,  were  the  whole  contribution  brought  by  the 
most  noisy  on  that  occasion,  towarda  the  satialaction  of  the 
pubhc,  or  the  relief  of  the  Crown. 

Let  me  tell  my  youthful  censor,  that  the  necessities  of  that 
time  required  something  very  diifcrent  from  what  others  then 
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Buggested,  or  what  bis  Grace  now  conceivea.     Let  me  inform 
him,  that  it  was  one  of  the  moat  critical  periods  in  our  annala. 
,  ABtronomers  have  aopposed,  that  if  a  certain  comet,  .xhose  ■ 
math  intercepted  the  ecbptic,  had  met  the  earth  in  some  (I  I 
forget  what)  aigp,  it  would  have' whirled  us  along  with  it,' in  ' 
I  its  eccentric  course,  into  God  knows  what  re^ons  of  beat 
,'  and  cold.     Had  the  portentous  comet  of  the  rights  of  man, 
{  (which  "  from  its  horrid  hair  shakes  peatOence  and  war,"  and 
\  "  with  fear  of  change  perplexes  inonarchB,")  had  that  comet 
crossed  upou  us  in  that  internal  state  of  England,  nothing 
Ihuman  could  hare  prevented  our  being  irresifltibly  hurriei^ 
lout  of  the  highway  of  heaven,  into  all  the  vices,  crimes,  hop- 
\on,  and  niiseries  of  the  French  Bevolution. 

Happily,  Franco  was  not  then  Jacobinised.  Her  hostility 
(was  at  a  good  distance.  We  had  a  limb  cut  off;  but  we  pre- 
Iservedthe  body.  We  lost  oar  colonies;  but  we  kept  our 
wonstitutioo.  There  was,  indeed,  much  intestine  heat ;  there 
Vaa  a  dreadful  fermentation.  Wild  and  savage  insurrection 
qmtted  the  woods,  and  prowled  about  our  streets  in  the  name 
of  reform.  Such  was  the  distemper  of  the  pubho  mind,  that 
there  was  no  madman,  in  bis  maddest  ideas,  and  maddest 
projects,  who  might  not  count  upon  numbers  to  support  hia 
principles  and  execute  hia  deaigna. 

Many  of  the  changes,  by  a  great  misnomer  called  parlia- 
mentary reforms,  went,  not  in  the  intention  of  all  the  pro- 
feasors  and  aupporters  of  them,  undoubtedly,  but  went  in  their 
certain,  and,  in  my  opinion,  not  very  remote  effect,  home  to 
Wie  u1:ter  destruction  of  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom. 
Had  they  taken  place,  not  France,  hut  England,  would  have 
/bad  the  nonour  of  leading  up  the  death-danoe  of  democratic 
^evolution.  Other  projects,  exactly  coincident  in  time  with 
lEosfe,  struck  at  the  very  existence  of  the  kingdom  under  any 
constitution.  There  are  who  remember  the  blind  fiiry  of 
Bome,  and  the  lamentable  helplessness  of  others ;  here,  a  tor- 
pid confusion,  from  a  panic  fear  of  the  danger;  there,  the 
same  inaction  from  a  stupid  insensibility  to  it ;  here,  well- 
wishers  to  the  mischief;  there,  indifferent  lookers-on.  At 
the  same  time,  a  sort  of  national  convention,  dubious  in  its 
nature,  and  perilous  in  its  example,  nosed  parliament  in  thej 
f  its  authority ;  sat  with  a  sort  of  superintendence 
it :  and  Httle  less  than  dictated  to  it,  not  only  laws,  but 
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tte  TCry  form  and  esBence  of  legislature  itself.     In  Iretfuid 
things  ran  in  a  still  more  eccentric  course.     Grovemmeut 
was  unnerved,  confounded,  and  in  a  manner  suspended.     Its 
equipoise  was  totally  gone.     I  do  not  mean  to  speak  disre- 
spectfully of  Lord  jNortL.  He  was  a  man  of  admirable  parts; 
of  general  knowledge ;  of  a.  Tersatile  understandiug  fitted  for 
every  sort  of  business ;  of  infinite  wit  and  pleasantry ;  of  a 
deligLtful  temper ;    and  with  a  mind  moat  perfectly  disin- 
terested.    But  it  would  be  onlv  to  degrade  myself  by  a  weak 
adulation,  and  not  to  honour  the  memory  of  a  great  man,  to    i 
deny  that  he  wanted  something  of  the  vigilance  and  spirit  of  J 
command,  that  the  time  required.    Indeed,  a  darkness,  next   | 
to  the  fog  of  this  awfiil  day,  loured  over  the  whole  regioBi 
For  a  little  time  the  helm  appeared  abandoned — 

TpSB  diffm  TiOcteTnque  negat  diacemere  crelo. 


At  that  time  I  was  connected  with  men  of  high  place  in 
the  community.  They  loved  liberty  as  much  as  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  can  do ;  and  they  understood  it  at  least  as  well. 
Perhaps  their  politics,  as  usual,  took  a  tincture  iVom  their 
character,  and  they  cultivated  what  they  loved.  The  liberty 
they  pursued  was  a  liberty  inseparable  from  order,  from 
Tirtue,  from  morala,  and  from  religion;  and  was  neither 
hypocritically  nor  fanatically  followed.  They  did  not  wish, 
that  liberty,  in  itself  one  of  the  first  of  tlessings,  should  in 
its  perversion  become  the  greatest  curse  which  coidd  fall 
upon  mankind.  To  preserve  the  constitution  entire,  and 
practically  equal  to  all  the  great  ends  of  its  formation,  not 
m  one  single  part,  but  in  all  its  parts,  was  to  them  the  first 
object.  Popularity  and  power  they  regarded  alike.  These 
were  with  them  only  difierent  means  of  obtaining  that  ob- 
ject ;  and  had  no  preference  over  each  other  in  their  minds, 
.  but  OS  one  or  the  other  might  afford  a  surer  or  a  less  certain 
'  prospect  of  arriving  at  that  end.  It  is  some  consolation  to 
nie  in  the  cheerless  gloom,  which  darkens  the  evening  of  n 
life,  that  with  them  I  commenced  my  political  career,  ar 
never  for  a  moment,  in  reality,  nor  in  appearance,  for  ar 
length  of  time,  was  separated  from  their  good  wishes  ai 
good  opinion. 

By  what  accident  it  matters  not,  nor  upon  what  deser^l 
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how  ^aMj  I  pme  thv  ttn^  but 
■J  ri^  to  nlw  ^  nw  I  ^»  (tf  iL  I  ^doramd  to 
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MS.  No ! — n  »  not  ^  wvf  to  >^>e  a  fofl  sad  faMyed 
seMunaf  JDatintaOeHdathalliecciTC.  I  Itne,  tlura^h 
I  Iile,becn  inlHag  to  gite  giCTjAiag  to  oUihs  ;  and  to  vb- 
Bove  nothing  to  mytiel:^  but  tlie  invmrd  conanatee,  Aat  I 
had  omitted  no  P^ou  to  &emet,  to  MM«aie,  to  diicipliD^ 
to  dire<rt  the  abOitiea  of  the  eoantiy  for  its  aaiice,  and  to 
|Jacethem  in  the  be^  light  to  improre  their  age,  or  to  adorn 
it.  This  conscience  I  hare.  X  haTe  ner^  Buppressed  anj 
man ;  nerer  checked  him  for  a  momem  in  his  course,  bj  anj 
jealonay,  or  br  anr  policy.  1  was  always  readr.  to  the  height 
of  mj  means,  (and  thej  were  alnavs  infinitely  below  my  de- 
mre«,)  to  forward  those  abilities  which  overpowered  my  own. 
He  is  an  ill-&rQished  undertaker,  who  has  no  macbinerv  hat 
hia  own  liands  to  work  n'ith.  Poor  in  my  own  facultiea,  I 
erer  tboaght  myself  rich  in  theira.  In  that  period  of  diffi- 
enlty  and  danger,  more  especially,  I  consulted  and  sincerely 
co-operated  with,  men  of  all  parties,  who  seemed  disposed  to 
the  same  ends,  or  to  any  main  part  of  tbem.  ftothing  to 
prerent  disorder  was  omitted :  when  it  appeared,  nothing  to 
subdue  it  was  left  uncounseUed,  nor  imexecuted,  as  for  as  I 
could  preraiL  At  tbe  time  I  speak  of^  and  baring  a  moment- 
ary lead,  so  aided  and  so  encouraged,  and  as  a  teeble  instru- 
•  ment  in  a  mighty  hand — I  do  noi  say  I  saved  my  country ; 
I  am  sure  I  did  my  country  important  service.  There  were 
fcw,  indeed,  that  did  not  at  that  time  actnowledge  it,  and 
that  time  was  thirteen  years  ago.  It  was  but  one  voice,  that 
no  man  in  the  kingdom  better  deserved  an  honourable  pro- 
tilrioa  should  be  made  for  him. 

"a  much  for  my  general  conduct  through  the  whole  of  the 
'  """      '  ',8  from  1780  to  1782,  and  the  general  sense 
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then  entertained  of  that  conduct  by  mj-  countrj-.  Bnt  mr 
charauter,  as  a  reformer,  in  tlie  particular  instances  which, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  refers  to,  ia  bo  connected  in  principle 
with  my  opinions  on  the  hideouB  changes,  which  have  since 
barbarized  France,  and,  spreading  thence,  threaten  the  poli« 
tical  and  moral  order  of  the  whole  world,  that  it  seema  te 
demand  eomething  of  a  more  detailed  discussion. 

My  economical  reforms  were  not,  aa  his  Grace  may  think, 
the  suppression  of  a  paltry  pension  or  employment,  more  op 
leas.  Economy  in  my  plans  was,  aa  it  ought  to  he,  secondary, 
subordinate,  instrumental.  I  acted  on  state  principles.  I 
found  a  great  distemper  in  tho  commonwealtii ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  eril  and  of  the  object,  I  treated  it. 
The  malady  was  deep ;  it  was  complicated,  in  the  causes  and 
in  the  symptoms.  Throughout  it  was  full  of  eontra-indicants. 
On  one  "hand  government,  daily  growing  more  invidious  from 
an  apparent  increase  of  the  meana  of  atrength,  was  every 
day  growing  more  contemptible  by  real  weakneas.  Nor  was 
this  dissolution  confined  to  government  commonly  so  called. 
It  extended  to  parliament ;  which  waa  losing  not  a  little  in 
its  dignity  and  estimation,  by  an  opinion  of  its  not  acting 
on  worthy  motives.  On  the  other  hand,  the  desires  of  the 
people  (partly  natiu^  and  partly  infused  into  them  by  art) 
appeared  in  ao  wild  and  inconsiderate  a  manner,  with  regard 
to  the  economical  object,  (for  I  set  aside  for  a  moment  the 
dreadful  tampering  with  the  body  of  the  constitution  itself,) 
that,  if  their  petitions  had  literally  been  complied  with,  the 
state  would  have  been  convulsed ;  and  a  gate  would  have 
been  opened,  through  which  all  property  might  be  sacked 
and  ravaged.  Nothing  could  have  saved  the  public  from 
the  mischiefs  of  the  falae  reform  but  its  absurdity ;  which 
would  soon  have  brought  itself,  and  with  it  all  real  reform, 
into  discredit.  This  would  have  left  a  rankling  wound  in  the 
hearts  of  tho  people,  wlio  would  know  they  had  failed  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  wishes,  but  who,  like  the  rest  of 
mankind  in  all  ages,  would  impute  the  blame  to  anything 
rather  than  to  their  own  proceedings.  But  there  were  then 
persona  in  the  world,  who  nourished  complaint;  and  would 
have  been  thoroughly  disappointed  if  the  people  were  ever 
satisfied.  I  waa  not  of  that  humour.  I  wished  that  they 
thould  be  satisfied.    It  was  my  aim  to  give  to  the  people  tu 
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Bubatance  of  what  I  knew  they  desired,  and  what  I  thought 
was  right,  whether  they  desired  it  or  not,  before  it  had  been 
modified  for  them  into  senseless  petitions.  I  knew  that 
there  is  a  manifest,  marked  distinction,  which  ill  men  with 
ill  designs,  or  weak  men  incapable  of  any  design,  will  con- 
Btantly  he  confounding,  that  is,  a  marked  distinction  between 
change  and  reformation.  The  former  altera  the  substance  of 
the  objects  themselves ;  and  gets  rid  of  all  their  esaential 
good,  as  well  as  of  all  the  accidental  evil,  annexed  to  them. 
Change  is  novelty ;  and  whether  it  is  to  operate  any  one  of 
the  effects  of  reformation  at  all,  or  whether  it  may  not  con- 
tradict the  very  principle  upon  which  reformation  is  desired, 
cannot  be  certainly  known  beforehand.  Keform  is,  not  a 
change  in  the  substance,  or  in  the  primary  modification,  of 
the  object,  but,  a  direct  application  of  a  remedy  to  the  griev- 
ance complained  of.  So  far  as  that  ia  removed,  all  is  sure. 
It  atopa  there ;  and,  if  it  fails,  the  substance  which  under- 
went the  operation,  at  the  very  worst,  is  but  where  it  was. 

All  this,  in  effect,  I  think,  hut  am  not  sure,  I  have  said 
elsewhere.  It  cannot  at  thia  time  be  too  often  repeated ; 
line  upon  line ;  precept  upon  precept ;  until  it  comes  into 
the  currency  of  a  proverb,  to  inrumate  is  not  to  refarm.  The 
French  revolutionists  complained  of  everything ;  they  refused 
to  reform  anything ;  and  they  left  nothing,  no,  nothmg  at  all 
unchanged.  The  consequences  are  before  ua, — not  in  remoto 
history ;  not  in  future  prognostication :  they  are  about  ua ; 
they  are  upon  us.  They  shake  the  public  security ;  they 
menace  private  enjoyment.  They  dwarf  the  growth  of  the 
young;  they  breat  the  quiet  of  the  old.  If  we  travel,  they 
stop  our  way.  They  infest  us  in  town ;  they  pursue  us  to 
the  country.  Our  buainesa  ia  interrupted;  our  repose  is 
troubled;  our  pleasures  are  saddened;  our  very  studies  are 
poisoned  and  perverted,  and  knowledge  is  rendered  worse 
than  ignorance,  by  the  enormous  evils  of  thia  dreadful  in- 
/^ovfltion.  The  revolution  harpies  of  France,  sprung  from 
night  and  hell,  or  from  that  chaotic  anarchy,  whicli  generates 
J  equivocally  "all  monatroua,  all  prodigioua  things,"  cuckoo- 
*  like,  adulterously  lay  their  egga,  and  brood  over,  and  hatch 
jthem  in  the  neat  of  every  neighbouring  atate.  These  ohsoena 
(harpies,  who  deck  themaelves  in  I  know  not  what  divine  at- 
\tributes,  but  who  in  reality  are  foul  and  ravenous  birds  of 
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I  prsy?  (Itotli  mothers  and  daughters,)  flutter  over  our  Lei 
aiid  Bouae  dowD  upon  oiir  tables,  and  leave  nothing  unrent, 
unrifled,  unravaged,  or  unpolluted  with  the  slime  of  their 
filthy  offal.' 

If  his  Grace  can  contemplate  the  result  of  this  complete 
innovation,  or,  aa  some  friends  of  his  will  call  it,  reform,  in 
the  whole  body  of  its  solidity  and  compounded  maas,  at  which, 
as  Hamlet  says,  the  face  of  heaven  glows  with  horror  and  in- 
dignation, and  which,  in  truth,  makea  every  reflecting  mind, 
aad  every  feeLog  heart,  perfectly  thought-sick,  without  a 
thorough  abhorrence  of  everjthing  they  aay,  and  everything 
they  do,  I  am  amazed  at  the  morbid  strength  or  the  natural 
infirmity  of  hia  mind. 

It  was  then  not  my  love,  but  my  hatred,  to  innovation, 
that  produced  my  plan  of  reform.  Without  troubling  my- 
self with  the  einctness  of  the  logical  diagram,  I  considered 
tbem  as  things  substantially  opposite.  It  was  to  prevent 
that  evil,  that  I  proposed  the  measures,  which  his  Grace  ia 
pleased,  and  I  am  not  sorry  he  ia  pleased,  to  recall  to  my  re- 
collection. I  had  (what  I  hope  that  noble  duke  will  re- 
member io  all  its  operations)  a  state  to  preserve,  as  well  aa  a 
state  to  reform.  I  had  a  people  to  gratify,  but  not  to  in- 
flame, or  to  mislead.  I  do  not  claim  half  the  credit  for  what 
I  did,  aa  for  what  I  prevented  trora  being  done.  In  that 
situation  of  the  pubhc  mind,  I  did  not  undertake,  as  was 
then  propoacd,  to  new-model  the  House  of  Commons  or  the 
House  ot  Lords ;  or  to  change  the  authority  under  which 
anr  officer  of  the  Crown  acted,  who  was  suffered  at  all  to 
exist.     Crown,  Lorda,  Commons,  judicial  system,  system  of 


'  Tristius  baud  illia  m 
Peatis,  et  Ira  DeQm  Slygijs  aeee  eilulil  undis. 
Virginei  yolucnim  vultus ;  fedissima  vontria 
Proluviea;  uacwqui;  hibdub;  et  pallida  Bempei 
On  funs 


Hers  the  poet  breatts  Ilie  line,  because 
'  vene  or  language  to  describe  that  mon 
Had  he  lived  in  our  linie,  he  would  ha* 
reality  than  he  was  with  Iha  iniaginatic 
the  times  before  him.  Had  he  liTed 
Btitutionoliats  of  FraTice,  he  'would  hnv 
features  of  bis  harpies  to  describe,  aud 
tempt  to  describe  l^m. 


ho  <»nd  that  he  ia  Virgil)  had  not 
ter  even  aa  be  had  conceived  her. 
■  been  more  overpowered  with  the 
1.    Virgil  only  knew  the  horror  of 
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administration,  existed  aa  tlicv  had  existed  before ;  and  ia 
the  mode  and  manner  in  winch  they  had  always  existed. 
My  meaBures  were,  what  I  then  truly  stated  them  to  the 
.  House  to'be,  in  their'intent,  heahng  and  mediatorial.  A 
complaint  was  made  of  too  much  influence  in  the  House  of 
Commons  j  1  reduced  it  in  both  Houses ;  and  I  gave  my 
reasons  ai-tiele  by  article  for  evety  reduction,  and  showed 
why  I  thought  it  safe  for  the  service  of  the  state.  I  heaved 
the  lead  every  inch  of  way  I  made.  \  A  disposition  to  espenso 
was  complained  of;  to  that  I  opposed,  not  mere  retrench* 
ment,  but  a  system  of  economy,  which  would  make  a  random 
expense,  without  plan  or  foresight,  in  future  not  easily 
practicable.  I  proceeded  upon  prixiciplea  of  research  to  put 
me  in  possession  of  my  matter ;  on  principles  of  method  to 
regulate  it ;  and  on  principles  in  the  human  mind  and  jn  ciril 
ftfeira  to  secure  ana  perpetuate  the  operation.  I  conceived 
nothing  arbitrarily ;  nor  proposed  anything  to  be  done  by 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  others,  or  my  own ;  but  by  reason, 
and  by  reason  only.  I  have  ever  abhorred,  since  the  first 
dawn  of  my  understanding  to  this  its  obscure  twilight,  all 
the  operations  of  opinion,  iancy,  inclination,  and  will,  in  the 
affairs  of  government,  where  only  a  sovereign  reason,  para- 
mount to  all  forma  of  legislation  and  administration,  should 
dictate.  Government  is  made  for  the  very  purpose  of  oppos- 
ing that  reason  to  will  and  caprice,  in  the  reformers  or  in  the 
reformed,  in  the  governors  or  in  the  governed,  in  kings,  in 
senates,  or  in  people. 

On  a  careiul  review,  therefore,  and  analysis,  of  all  the 
component  parts  of  the  civil  list,  and  on  weighing  them 
against  each  other,  in  order  to  make,  as  much  as  possible,  all 
of  them  a  subject  of  estimate,  (the  foundation  and  comer- 
atone  of  all  regular  provident  economy,)  it  appeared  to  raa 
evident,  that  this  was  impracticable,  whilst  that  part,  caDed 
the  pension  list,  was  totally  discretionary  in  its  amount. 
For  this  reason,  and  for  this  only,  I  proposed  to  reduce  it, 
both  in  its  gross  quantity,  and  in  its  larger  individual  pro- 

Ctiona,  to  a  certainty ;  lest,  if  it  were  left  without  a  general 
it,  it  might  eat  up  the  civH-list  service ;  if  suffered  to  bo 
planted  in  portions  too  great  for  the  fund,  it  might  defeat 
its  own.  end ;  and,  by  unlimited  allowances  to  some,  it  might 
diaable  the  Crown  in  means  of  providing  for  others.     !Pib 
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pension  list  was  to  be  kept  as  o  sacred  fund ;  but  it  could 
not  be  kept  as  a  conatant,  open  fund,  sufficient  for  growing 
demands,  if  some  demauda  would  wholly  devour  it.  The 
tenor  of  the  act  will  ahow  that  it  regarded  the  civil  list  only, 
the  reduction  of  which  to  some  sort  of  estimate  was  my  great 
object. 

No  other  of  the  Crown  funds  did  I  meddle  with,  because 
they  had  not  the  same  relations.  This  of  the  four  and  a 
half  per  cents,  does  hia  Grace  imagine  had  escaped  me,  or 
had  eecaped  all  the  men  of  business,  who  acted  with  me  in 
those  regulations  p  I  knew  that  such  a  fund  existed,  and 
that  penaions  had  been  aJways  granted  on  it,  before  his 
Grace  was  born.  This  fund  was  full  in  my  eye.  It  was  full 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  worked  with  me.  It  was  left  on 
principle.  On  principle  I  did  what  was  then  done ;  and  on 
principle  what  was  lelt  imdone  was  omitted.  I  did  not 
to  roh  the  nation  of  all  funds  to  reward  merit.  If  I  pressed 
this  point  too  cJose,  I  acted  contrary  to  the  avowed  principlea 
on  w-hich  I  went.  Gentlemen  are  very  fond  of  quoting  me  j 
but  if  any  one  thinks  it  worth  hia  while  to  know  the  rules 
that  guitied  me  in  my  plan  of  reform,  he  will  read  my  printed 
epeech  on  that  subject ;  at  least  what  is  contained  from  page 
230  to  page  241  m  tlie  second  volume  of  the  collection  which 
a  friend  has  given  himself  the  trouble  to  make  of  my  publica- 
tions. Be  this  as  it  may,  these  two  bills,  (though  achieved 
with  the  greatest  labour,  and  management  of  every  sort,  both 
within  and  without  the  House,)  were  only  a  part,  and  but  a 
small  part,  of  a  very  large  system,  eomprehenoing  all  the  ob- 
jects I  stated  in  opening  my  proposition,  and,  indeed,  many 
more,  which  I  just  hinted  at  in  my  speech  to  the  electors  of 
Bristol,  when  I  was  put  out  of  that  representation.  All 
these,  in  some  state  or  other  of  forwardness,  I  have  long 
had  by  me. 

But  do  I  justify  his  Majesty's  grace  on  these  grounds  ?  I 
think  them  the  least  of  my  services !  The  time  gave  them 
an  occasional  value.  What  1  have  done  in  the  way  of  politi- 
cal economy  was  far  from  confined  to  this  body  of  measures. 
I  did  not  come  into  parliameni  to  con  my  lesson.  I  had 
earned  my  pension  before  I  set  my  foot  in  St.  Stephen's 
cbapel.  I  was  prepared  and  disciplined  to  this  political 
warfare.     The  first  session  1  sat  in  parliamentj  1  found  it 
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necessiuy  to  analjae  the  whole  commercial,  financial,  con- 
Btitutiotial,  and  foreign  ioteresta  of  Great  Britain  and  its 
empire.  A  great  de^  was  then  done ;  and  more,  far  more, 
would  have  been  done,  if  more  had  been  permitted  by  events. 
Then,  in  the  vigour  of  my  manhood,  my  constitution  sunk 
under  mj  labour.  Had  I  then  died,  (and  I  seemed  to  myeelf 
very  near  death,)  I  had  then  earned  for  those  who  belonged 
to  me,  more  than  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  ideas  of  service  are 
of  power  to  estimate.  But,  in  truth,  these  services  I  am 
called  to  account  for  are  not  those  on  which  I  value  myseU 
the  most.  If  I  were  to  call  for  a  reward,  (which  I  have 
never  done,)  it  should  be  for  those  in  which  for  fourteen 
years,  without  intermission,  I  showed  the  most  industry,  and 
had  the  least  success ;  I  mean  in  the  affairs  of  India.  They 
are  those  on  which  I  value  myself  the  most ;  most  for  the 
importance ;  most  for  the  labour ;  most  for  the  judgment ; 

^most  for  constancy  and  perseverance  in  the  pursuit.  Others 
may  value  them  moat  for  the  int^ttion.  In  that,  surely,  they 
are  not  mistaken. 
Does  his  GiracB  think,  that  they,  who  advised  the  Crown 
_  to  make  my  retreat  easy,  considered  me  only  as  an  economist  ? 
That,  well  imderstood,  however,  is  a  good  deal.  If  I  had  not 
deemed  it  of  some  value,  I  should  not  have  made  political 
economy  an  object  of  my  humble  studies,  from  my  very  early 
jouth  to  near  the  end  of  my  service  in  parliament,  even  be- 
_fore  (at  least  to  any  knowledge  of  mine)  it  had  employed  the 
thoughts  of  speculative  men  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  At 
that  time  it  was  still  in  its  infancy  in  lingland,  where,  in  the 
last  century,  it  had  its  origin.  Great  and  learned  men  thought 
my  studies  were  not  wholly  thrown  away,  and  deigned  to 
commimicate  with  me  now  and  then  on  some  particulars  of 
their  immortal  works.  Something  of  these  studios  may  ap- 
pear incidentally  in  some  of  the  earliest  things  I  published. 
The  House  has  been  witness  to  their  effect,  and  has  profited 
of  them  more  or  less  for  above  eight  and  twenty  years. 
,  To  their  estimate  I  leave  the  matter.  I.  was  not,  like  his 
t  0ra)K-of  Bedford,  swaddled,  and  rocked,  and  dandled  into  a, 
lator;  "  Nilor  in  adversum"  is  the  motto  for  a  man  like 
T  possessed  not  one  of  thi?  q^ualities,  nor  cultivated  one 
t  recommend  men  to  the  favour  and  protec- 
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Aa  little  did  I  follow  the  trade  of  winning  the  heaitB,  by  im- 
posing on  the  underatandinga,  of  the  people.  At  every  step 
of  my  progress  in  life,  (for  in  every  step  was  I  traversed  and 
opposed,)  and  at  every  turnpike  I  met,  I  was  obliged  to  show 
my  passport,  and  again  and  again  to  prove  my  sole  title  to 
the  honour  of  being  useful  to  my  country,  by  a  proof  that  I 
was  not  wholly  unacquainted  with  its  laws,  and  the  whole 
system  of  its  interests  both  abroad  and  at  home.  Otherwise 
DO  rant,  no  toleration,  even  for  me.  I  had  no  arts  but 
manly  a^rta.  On  them  I  have  stood,  and,  please  God,  in 
spite  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  to 
the  last  gasp  will  I  stand.  ^ 

Had  his  Grace  condescended  to  inquire  concerning  the 

Eeraon,  whom  he  has  not  thought  it  below  him  to  reproach, 
e  might  have  found,  that,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  I 
have  never,  on  any  pretence  of  economy,  or  on  any  other 
pretence,  so  much  aa  in  a  single  instance,  stood  between  any 
man  and  his  rewDxd  of  service,  or  his  encouragement  ia  use- 
ful talent  and  pursuit,  from  the  highest  of  those  services  and 
pursuits  to  the  lowest.  On  the  contrary  I  have,  on  an 
hundred  occasions,  eierted  myself  with  singular  zeal  to  for- 
ward every  man's  even  tolerable  pretensions.  I  have  more 
"  than  once  had  good-natured  reprehensions  from  my  fiienda 
for  carrying  the  matter  to  something  bordering  on  abuse. 
This  line  of  conduct,  whatever  its  merits  might  be,  was  partly 
owing  to  natural  disposition ;  but  I  think  full  as  much  to 
reason  and  principle.  I  looked  on  the  consideration  of 
public  service,  or  public  ornament,  to  be  real  and  very 
justice:  and  I  ever  held  a  scanty  and  penurious  justice  to 
partake  of  the  nature  of  a  wrong.  I  neld  it  to  be,  in  its 
consequences,  the  worst  economy  in  the  world.  In  saving 
money,  I  soon  can  count  up  all  the  good  I  do ;  hut  when, 
by  a  cold  penury,  1  blast  the  abilities  of  a  nation,  and  stunt 
the  growth  of  its  active  energies,  the  ill  I  may  do  is  beyond 
all  calculation.  Whether  it  oe  too  much  or  too  little,  what- 
ever I  have  done  has  been  general  and  systematic.  I  have 
never  entered  into  those  trifling  vesations,  and  oppressive 
details,  that  have  been  falsely,  and  moat  ridiculously,  laid  to 
my  charge. 

Did  I  blame  the  pensions  given  to  Mr.  Barre  and  Mr. 
Dnnning  between  the  proposition  and  esecution  of  my  plan  ? 
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No !  surely  no !  Those  pensiotiB  were  within  my  priuciplea. 
I  aaaert  it,  those  gentlemen  deserved  their  penaions,  their 
titles — all  they  had ;  and  more  had  tliey  had,  1  should  have 
been  hut  pleased  the  more.  Thej  were  mea  of  talents  ;  they 
were  men  of  service.  I  put  the  profession  of  the  law  out  of 
the  question  in  one  of  them.  It  is  a  service  that  rewards  it- 
atelf.  But  their  public  tervtce,  though,  from  their  abihties 
unquestionably  of  more  value  than  mine,  in  its  quantity  and 
its  duration  was  not  to  be  mentioned  with  it.  But  I  never 
could  drive  a  hard  bargain  in  my  life,  concerning  any  matter 
whatever ;  and  least  of  all  do  I  know  how  to  haggle  and 
huckster  with  merit.  Pension  for  myself  I  obtained  none ; 
nor  did  I  solicit  any.  Tct  I  was  loaded  with  hatred  for 
everything  that  was  withheld,  and  with  obloquy  for  every- 
thing that  was  given.  I  was  thus  left  to  support  the  grants 
of  a  name  ever  dear  to  me,  and  ever  venerable  to  the  world, 
in  favour  of  those,  who  were  no  friends  of  mine  or  of  his, 
against  the  rude  attacks  of  those  who  were  at  that  time 
friends  to  the  grantees,  and  their  own  zealous  partisans.  I 
have  never  heard  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  complain  of  these 

?enBiona.     He  finds  nothing  wrong  till  he  comes  to  me. 
'his  is  impartiality,   in  the  true,   modern,   revolutionary 
^ style. 

Whatever  I  did  at  that  time,  so  far  as  it  regarded  order 
and  economy,  is  stable  and  eternal ;  as  all  principles  must 
be,  A  particular  order  of  things  may  be  altered ;  order  it- 
self cannot  lose  its  value.  As  to  other  particulars,  they  are 
variable  by  time  and  by  circumstances.  Laws  of  regulation 
are  not  fundamental  laws.  The  public  esigenoies  are  the 
masters  of  all  such  laws.  They  rule  the  laws,  and  are  not  to 
be  ruled  by  them.  They  who  exercise  the  legislative  power 
at  the  time  must  judge. 

It  may  be  new  to  his  Grace,  but  I  beg  leave  to  tell  him, 
that  mere  parsimony  is  not  economy.  It  is  separable  in 
theory  from  it ;  and  in  feet  it  may,  or  it  may  not,  be  a  pari 
of  economy,  according  to  circumstances.  Expense,  and  great 
expense,  may  be  an  essential  part  in  true  economy.  If  par- 
simony were  to  be  considered  aB  one  of  the  kinds  of  that 
virtue,  there  is  however  another  and  a  higher  economy. 
Economy  is  a  distributive  virtue,  and  consists  not  in  saving, 
but  in  selection.      Parsimony  requires  no  providence,  no 
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flsgacity,  no  powers  of  combioatioii,  no  conipBrieoD,  no  judg^ 
meet.  Mere  instinct,  and  that  not  an  instinct  of  the  nobleSt 
kind,  may  produce  this  false  economy  in  perfection.  The 
other  economy  has  larger  views.  It  demands  a  diacriminat 
ing  judgment,  and  a  firm,  aagacioua  mind.  It  ahuta  one 
door  to  impudent  importunity,  only  to  open  another,  and  a 
wider,  to  nnpreemning  merit.  If  none  hut  meritorioui 
service  or  re^  talent  were  to  be  rewarded,  this  nation  has 
not  wanted,  and  this  nation  will  not  want,  the  menna  of  re- 
warding all  the  service  it  ever  will  receive,  and  encouraging 
all  the  merit  it  ever  will  produce.  No  state,  since  the 
foundation  of  society,  has  been  impoverished  by  that  species 
of  profiiaion.  Had  the  economy  of  selection  and  proportion 
been  at  alt  times  observed,  we  should  not  now  have  had  an 
overgrown  Duke  of  Bedford,  to  oppress  tlie  industry  ot 
bumble  men,  and  to  limit,  by  the  standard  of  his  own  con- 
ceptions, the  justice,  the  bounty,  or,  if  he  pleases,  the  charity 
of  the  Crown. 

His  Grace  may  think  as  meanly  aa  he  will  of  m^  deserta 
in  the  far  greater  part  of  my  conduct  in  life.  It  is  free  for 
him  to  do  80.  There  will  always  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
in  the  value  of  poHtical  services.  But  there  ia  one  merit  of 
mine,  which  he,  of  all  men  living,  ought  to  be  the  last  to  call 
in  question.  I  have  supported  with  very  great  zeal,  and  I 
am  told  with  some  degree  of  success,  those  opinions,  or  if  bis 
Grace  liiea  another  eipression  better,  those  old  prejudices, 
which  buoy  up  the  ponderous  mass  of  his  nobility,  wealth 
and  titles.  I  nave  omitted  no  exertion  to  prevent  him  and 
them  from  sinking  to  that  level,  to  which  the  meretricious 
Prench  faction,  his  Grace  at  least  coquets  with,  omit  no 
exertion  to  reduce  both.  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  dis- 
countenance their  inquiries  into  tbe  fortunes  of  those,  who 
hold  large  portions  oi  wealth  without  any  apparent  merit  of 
their  own.  I  have  strained  every  nerve  to  keep  tbe  Duke  of 
Bedford  in  that  situation,  which  alone  makes  him  my  superior. 
Tour  Lordship  has  been  a  witness  of  the  use  bo  makes  of 
that  pre-eminence. 

But  be  it,  that  this  is  virtue !  Be  it,  that  there  is  virtue 
in  this  well-selected  rigour ;  yet  all  virtues  are  not  equally 
becoming  to  all  men  and  at  all  times.  There  are  crimeB, 
undoubtedly  there  are  crimes,  which  in  all  seasons  of  our  ex- 
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Isience,  onght  to  put  a  generous  antipathy  in  action ;  cnmea 
that  proToKe  an  indignant  justice,  and  call  forth  a  warm  and 
animated  pursuit.  But  all  things  that  conceni,  what  I  may 
call,  the  preventive  police  of  morality,  all  things  merely 
rigid,  harsK  and  censozial,  the  anti<ju]Lted  moralists,  at  whose 
teat  I  was  brought  up,  would  not  have  thought  these  the 
fittest  matter  to  form  the  fiivourite  virtues  of  young  men  of 
rank.  What  might  have  been  well  enough,  and  Lave  been 
received  with  a  veneration  mixed  with  awe  and  terror,  from 
an  old,  severe,  crabbed  Cato,  would  have  wanted  something 
of  propriety  in  the  3-oung  Scipios,  the  ornament  of  the  Roman 
nobility,  in  the  flower  of  their  life.  But  the  times,  the  morals, 
the  masters,  the  scholars,  have  all  undergone  a  thorough  re- 
Tolution.  It  is  a  vOe  illiberal  school,  this  new  French 
academy  of  the  lans  culottes.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  ia 
fit  for  a  gentleman  to  learn. 

Whatever  its  vogue  may  be,  I  still  flatter  myaelf,  that  the 
parents  of  the  growing  generation  wOl  be  satisfied  with  what 
IB  to  be  taught  to  their  children  in  Westminster,  in  Eton,  or 
in  Winchester:  I  BtOl  indulge  the  hope  tSmt  no  grown 
gentleman  or  nobleman  of  our  time  will  think  of  finishing  at 
Mr.  Thelwall'a  lecture  whatever  may  have  been  left  incom- 
plete at  the  old  umversities  of  his  country.  I  would  give  to 
Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Pitt  for  a  motto,  what  was  said  of  a 
Boman  censor  or  pnetor  (or  what  was  he  ?)  who,  in  virtue  of 
a  BenatuB  consultum,  shut  up  certain  academies, 

"  Cbidera  luditm  impudentuEjusaiiJ' 

Every  honest  father  of  a  family  in  the  kingdom  will  rejoice 
at  the  breaking  up  for  the  holidays,  and  will  pray  that  there 
may  be  a  very  long  vacation  in  ^  such  schools. 

The  awful  state  of  the  time,  and  not  myaelf,  or  my  own 
justification,  is  my  true  object  in  what  I  now  write ;  or  in 
what  I  sh^  ever  write  or  say.  It  little  signifies  to  the 
world  what  becomes  of  such  things  as  me,  or  even  as  the 
Duke  of  Bedford.  What  I  say  about  either  of  us  is  nothing 
more  than  a  vehicle,  as  you,  my  Lord,  will  easily  perceive,  to 
oonvey  my  sentiments  on  matters  far  more  worthy  of  your 
attention.  It  is  when  I  stick  to  my  apparent  first  subject 
that  I  ought  to  apologize,  not  when  I  depart  from  it.  I 
■""""  fore  must  beg  your  Lordship's  pardon  for  again  resiutt' 
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ing  it  iifter  this  very  short  digression ;  assurmg  you  that  I 
Bhall  never  altogether  loae  Bight  of  Bueh  matter  as  pereou* 
ttblep  than  I  am  may  tura  to  aome  profit. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  conceives,  that  he  is  obliged  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Peers  to  his  Majesty's  gnint 
to  me,  which  he  considers  as  eiceaaive,  and  out  of  all  hounds. 

I  know  not  how  it  has  happened,  hut  it  reaUy  seems,  that, 
whilst  his  Grace  was  meditating  his  well-considered  ceiiBUre 
upon  me,  he  iell  into  a  sort  of  sleep.  Homer  nods ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  may  dream ;  and  as  dreams  (even  his 
golden  dreams)  are  apt  to  he  ill-pieced  and  incongruously 
put  together,  his  Grace  preserved  Lis  idea  of  reproach  to  me, 
out  took  the  subject-matter  from  tlie  Crown  grants  to  hi» 
own  /amity.  This  is  "the  stuff  of  which  his  dreams  are 
made."  In  that  way  of  putting  things  together  his  Grace  is 
perfectly  in  the  right.  The  grants  to  the  house  of  Bussell 
were  bo  enormous,  as  not  only  to  outrage  economy,  hut  even 
to  stagger  credibility.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  the  leviathaiT^ 
ainong'all  the  creatures  of  the  Crown.  He^tumbles  about 
"hig_unwieTdyT)[£lk;"  he  plays  and  frolics  in  the  ocean  of  the 
royd  bounty?"  Huge  as  he  is,  and  whilst  "he  lies  floating 
mai^a  rood,"  he  is  stiU  a  creature.  His  ribs,  his  fins,  his 
whalebone,  his  blubher,ihe  vgiy  spiraeles  through  which  he 
spouts  a  torrent  of  brine  against  his  origiu,  and  covers  me 
all  over  with  the  spray, — everytliing  of  him  and  about  hiiu 
id  frmg_ the -throne.  Is  it  for  kiia  to  question  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  royal  favour  ? 

I  really  am  at  a  loss  to  draw  any  sort  of  parallel  between 
the  public  merits  of  his  Grace,  by  which  he  justifies  the 
grants  he  holds,  and  these  services  of  mine,  on  the  fevour- 
able  construction  of  which  1  have  obtained  what  his  Grace 
BO  much  disapproves.  In  private  life,  I  have  not  at  all  the 
honour  of  acquaintance  wits  the  noble  Duke.  But  I  ought 
to  presume,  and  it  costs  me  nothing  to  do  so,  that  he  abund- 
antly deserves  the  esteem  and  love  of  all  who  live  with  him. 
But  as  to  public  service,  why  truly  it  would  not  be  more  r' 
diculous  for  me  to  compare  myself  in  rank,  in  fortune,  i 
splendid  descent,  in  youth,  strength,  or  figure,  with  the  Duke*  J 
of  Bedford,  than  to  make  a  paraSel  between  his  services  and  J 
seful  to 


my  attempts  to  he  useful  to  my  country.     It  would  not  6 
^ross  adulation,  but  uncivil  irony,  to  say,  that  he  has  ■  ' 
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Eublic  merit  of  hits  own  to  keep  alive  the  idea  of  the  sen-ices, 
J  which  his  vnst  Itmded  pensions  were  obtaiaed.  My 
merits,  whatever  they  are,  are  original  and  personal  i  his  are 
derivative.  It  ia  hia  ancestor,  the  originiu  penaioner,  that 
has  laid  up  this  ioexhauatible  fund  of  merit,  which  makes 
hia  Grace  bo  very  delicate  and  exceptions  about  the  merit 
of  all  other  grnntees  of  the  Crown,  Had  he  permitted  me 
main  in  quiet,  I  should  have  aaid,  'tis  his  estate;  that's 
enough.  It  IB  his  by  law ;  what  have  I  to  do  with  it  or 
its  history  ?  He  would  naturally  have  said  ou  his  side,  'tis 
this  man's  fortune. — He  is  as  good  now  as  my  ancestor  was 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  I  am  a  young  man  with 
very  old  peusions ;  he  ia  an  old  man  with  very  young  pen- 
aions,— that's  all. 

Wliy  wiU  hia  Grace,  by  attacking  me,  force  me  reluctant- 
ly to  compare  my  little  merit  with  thot  which  obtained  &om 
the  Crown  those  prodigies  of  profuse  donation,  by  which  he 
tramples  on  the  mediocrity  ot  humble  and  laborious  indi- 
viduals P  I  would  willingly  leave  him  to  the  herald's  college, 
which  the  philosophy  of  tne  sans  culottes  (prouder  by  &r 
than  all  the  Garters,  and  Jfoiroys,  and  Clarencieus,  and 
Rouge  Dragons,  that  ever  pranced  in  a  procession  of  what 
hia  friends  call  aristocrats  and  deapota)  will  abolish  with  con- 
tumely and  scorn.  These  historians,  recorders,  and  blazonera 
of  virtues  and  arnia,  differ  wholly  from  that  other  description  of 
historians,  who  never  assign  any  act  of  politicians  to  a  good 
motive.  These  gentle  historians,  on  the  contrary,  dip  their 
pens  in  nothing  but  the  raillt  of  human  kiudneaa.  They 
seek  no  further  for  merit  than  the  preamble  of  a  patent, 
or  the  inscription  on  a  tomb.  With  them  every  man  cre- 
ated a  peer  is  firat  a  hero  ready  made.  They  judge  of 
every  man's  capacity  for  office  by  the  offices  he  has  filled; 
and  the  more  offices  the  more  ability.  Every  general  officer 
with  them  is  a  Marlborough ;  every  statesman  a  Burleigh ; 
every  judge  a  Murray  or  a  Yorke.  They  who,  alive,  were 
4aughed  at  or  pitied  by  all  their  acquaintance,  midie  as  good  a 
Igure  as  the  best  of  them  in  the  pages  of  Guillim,  Edmond- 
lon,  and  Collins. 
To  these  recorders,  so  full  of  good  nature  to  the  great 
'  and  prosperous,  I  would  willingly  leave  the  first  Baron  Eus- 
i  BcQ,  and  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  the  merits  cf  his  grants. 
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But  the  uulnager,  the  TCeigber,  the  meter  of  graatH,  will  not 
Bufferuatoaequieace  in  the  judgment  of  the  prince  reigning 
at  the  time  when  they  were  mode.  They  are  never  good  to 
those  who  earn  them.  Well  then;  since  the  new  grantees  have 
war  made  on  them  by  the  old,  and  that  the  word  of  the  sove- 
reisn  ia  not  to  be  taken,  let  ua  turn  our  eyes  to  history,  in 
which  great  men  have  always  a  pleaaure  in  contemplating  the 
heroic  origin  of  their  house. 

The  first  peer  of  the  name,  the  first  purchaser  of  the 
grants,  was  a  Mr.  Kussell,  a  person  of  an  ancient  gentleman's 
tomily  raised  by  being  a  minion  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  As 
there  generally  is  some  resemblance  of  cliaracter  to  create 
these  relations,  the  favourite  was  in  all  likelihood  much 
such  another  as  hia  master.  The  first  of  those  immoderate 
grants  was  not  taken  from  the  ancient  demeane  of  the  Crown, 
but  from  the  recent  confiscation  of  the  ancient  nobility  of 
the  land.  The  lion  having  sucked  the  blood  of  hia  prey, 
threw  the  ofial  carcass  fo  "the  jackal  in  vjaiting.  Having 
taslecLQiiiS..the  ibod^of  confiscation,  the  :^vouritea  became 
B^rce  and  ravenous ,  Thia  worthy  favourite'a  first  grant 
was  from  the  lay  nobility.  The  second,  infinitely  improving 
on  the  enormity  of  the  firat,  was  from  the  plunder  of  the 
church.  In  truth  hia  Grace  ia  somewhat  escuaable  for  his 
dislike  to  a  grant  like  mine,  not  only  tn  its  quantity,  but  ia 
its  kind  ao  difiereni  from  his  own. 

Mine  "was  from  a"  niild  and  benevolent  sovereign ;  hia  frvm 
Henry  the  Eighth. 

Mine  had  not  its  fund  in  the  murder  of  any  innocent 
person  of  illustrious  rank,'  or  ia  the  pillage  of  any  body  of 
unoffending  men.  Hie  grants  were  from  the  aggregate  and 
consolidated  funds  of  judgments  iniquitously  legal,  and  from 
possessions  voluntarily  siirrendered  by  the  lawful  proprietora, 
with  the  gibbet  at  their  door. 

The  merit  of  the  grantee  whom  he  derives  from  was 
that  of  being  a  prompt  and  greedy  instrument  of  a  levelling 
tyrant,  who  oppressed  flU  descriptions  of  hia  peo 
who  fell  with  particular  fury  on  everything  that  was  great 
and  noble.  Mii|f  haa  been,  in  endeavouring  to  screen  every 
nun,  in  every  class,  from   oppression,  and  particularly  ia 

'  See  llie  history  of  the  meltmclioly  catastrophe  of  the  Duke  of 
inghain.    Temp.  Hen.  tj. 
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mvy, 

Then 


5  fhe  high  and  emiiiEnt,  wbo  in  the  bad  times  of  o 
princeB,  confiscating  chief  governors,  or  confiscat 
'  the  most  eipoaed  to  jealoiiBy,  avarice,  i 


e  merit  of  the  original  grantee  of  his  Grace's  peneioiu 
waa  in  giving  hia  hand  to  the  work  and  partaking  the  spoil 
with  a  prince,  who  plimdered  a  part  of  tne  national  church 
of  his  time  and  country.  Mine  was  in  defending  the  whole 
of  the  national  church  of  my  own  time  and  my  own  country, 
and  the  whole  of  the  national  churches  of  all  countries,  fimn 
the  principles  and  the  examples  which  lead  to  ecclesiastical 
pillage,  thence  to  a  contempt  of  all  prescriptive  titles, 
thence  to  the  pillage  of  all  property,  and  thence  to  univeraal 
desolation. 

The  merit;of  the  origin  of  hia  Grace's  fortune  was  in 
being  a  favourite  and  chief  adviser  to  a  prince,  who  left  no 
liberty  to  their  native  country.  My  endeavour  was  to  obtain 
liberty  for  the  municioal  country  in  which  I  was  bom,  and 
for  all  descriptions  and  denominations  in  it.  Mine  was  to 
support  with  unrelaiing  vigilance  every  right,  every  priri- 
lege,  every  franchise,  in  this  my  adopted,  my  dearer,  and 
more  comprehensive  country;  and  not  only  to  preseire 
"those  rights  in  this  chief  seat  of  empire,  but  in  every  nation, 
■in  every  land,  in  every  climate,  language,  and  religion,  iu  the 
vast  domain  that  is  still  under  the  protection,  and  the  larger 
that  was  once  under  the  protection,  of  the  British  Crown. 

His  founder's  merits  were,  by  arts  in  which  he  served  hia 
master  and  made  his  fortune,  to  bring  poverty,  wTetched- 
ness,  and  depopulation  on  his  country.  Mine  were,  under  & 
benevolent  prince,  in  promoting  the  commerce,  raanufacturea, 
&nd  agriculture  of  his  kingdom  ;  in  which  his  Majesty  shows 
an  eminent  example,  who  even  in  his  amusements  is  a  patriot, 
and  in  hours  of  leisure  an  improver  of  his  native  soil. 

His  founder's  merit  was  the  merit  of  a  gentleman  raised 
by  the  arts  of  a  court,  and  the  protection  of  a  Wolsey,  to 
the  eminence  of  a  great  and  potent  lord.  His  merit  in  that 
eminence  was,  by  instigating  a  tyrant  to  injustice,  to  provoke 
a  people  to  rebellion.  My  merit  was,  to  awaken  the  sober 
part  of  the  c-ountrj,  that  they  might  put  themselves  on 
their  guard  against  any  one  potent  lord,  or  any  greater  num- 
ber of  potent  lord?,  or  any  combination  of  great  leading 
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men  of  any  sort,  if  ever  they  should  attempt  to  procttil  in 
the  Bame  courses,  but  in  the  reverse  order ;  that  is,  by  in. 
stigating  a  corrupted  populace  to  rebellion,  and,  through  that 
rebellion,  introducing  a  tyranny  yet  worse  than  the  tyranny 
which  his  Grace's  ooceBtor  supported,  and  of  which  he  pro- 
tited  in  the  manner  we  behold  in  the  despotism  of  Henry  the 
Eighth. 

The  political  merit  of  the  first  pensioner  of  bis  Grace's 
house  was  that  of  being  concerned  as  a  counsellor  of  state  in 
advising,  and  in  hia  person  executing,  the  conditiona  of  a 
dishonourable  peace  with  France ;  the  surrendering  the 
fortress  of  Boulogne,  then  our  out-guard  on  the  continent. 
By  that  surrender,  Calais,  the  key  of  France,  and  the  bridle 
in  the  mouth  of  that  power,  was,  not  many  years  afterwards, 
finally  lost.  My  merit  has  been  in  resiatmg  the  power  and 
pride  of  France,  under  any  form  of  its  rule ;  but  in  opposing 
it  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  eameBtness,  when  that  rule  ap- 
peared in  the  worst  form  it  could  assume ;  the  worst  indeed 
which  the  prime  cause  and  principle  of  all  evil  could  possibly 
give  it.  It  was  my  endeavour  by  every  meana  to  escite  a 
spirit  in  the  House  where  I  had  the  honour  of  a  seat,  for 
carrying  on,  with  early  vigour  and  decision,  the  moat  clearly 
just  and  necessary  war,  that  this  or  any  nation  ever  carried 
on ;  in  order  to  save  ray  country  from  the  iron  yoke  of  its 
power,  and  from  the  more  dreadful  contagion  of  its  principles ; 
to  preserve,  while  they  can  be  preserved,  pure  and  untainted, 
the  ancient,  inbred  integrity,  piety,  good  nature,  and  good 
humour  of  the  people  of  England,  from  the  dreadful  pestO- 
ence,  which,  beginning  in  France,  threatens  to  lay  waste  the 
whole  moral,  and  in  a  great  degree  the  whole  physical,  world, 
having  done  both  in  the  focus  of  ita  moat  intense  malignity. 

The  labours  of  his  Grace's  founder  merited  the  curses,  not 
loud  but  deep,  of  the  Commons  of  England,  on  whom  Ae  and 
his  master  had  effected  a  complete  paTliamentarff  reform,  by 
making  them,  in  their  slavery  and  humiliation,  the  true  and 
adequate  representatives  of  a  debased,  degraded,  and  undone 
people.  My  merits  were,  in  having  had  an  active,  thoiigh 
not  alwBvs  an  oatentatious,  share,  in  every  one  act,  without 
eiception,  of  undisputed  constitutional  utility  in  my  time, 
and  m  having  supported,  on  all  occasions,  the  authority,  the 
efliciency,  and  the  privileges  of  the   Commons  of    Clreafe 
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Britain.  I  ended  my  services  by  a  recorded  and  fully 
reaaoned  aaaertion  on  their  own  joumsla  of  their  conetitu- 
tional  righta,  and  a  vindication  of  their  constitutional  con- 
duct, I  laboured  in  all  things  to  merit  their  inward  appro- 
bation, and  (along  with  the  asaiatance  of  the  largest,  the 
greatest,  and  best  of  my  endeavours)  I  received  their  free, 
unbiafised,  public,  and  solemn  thanks. 

Thus  stands  the  account  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
Crown  grants  which  compose  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  fortune 
as  balanced  against  mine.  In  the  name  of  common  aease, 
why  should  the  Duke  of  Bedford  think,  that  none  but  of  the 
House  of  BuBsell  are  entitled  to  the  favour  of  the  Crown  f 
WLy  should  he  imagine  that  no  king  of  England  has  been 
capable  of  judging  of  merit  but  King  Henry  the  Eighth  ? 
Indeed,  he  will  pardon  me ;  he  is  a  little  mistaken  ;  dl  virtue 
did  not  endm^^e  first  Earl  of  Bedford.  All  discernment 
did  notTbse  its  vision  when  bis  Creator  closed  his  eyes.  Let 
Mm  remit  his  rigour  on  the  disproportion  between  merit  and 
reward  in  others,  and  thev  will  make  no  inquiry  into  the 
origin  of  his  fortune.  They  will  regard  with  much  more 
satisfaction,  as  he  will  contemplate  with  infinitely  more  ad- 
vantage, whatever  in  his  pedigree  has  been  dulcified  by  an 
eipoaure  to  the  influence  of  heaven  in  a  long  flow  of  g;enera- 
tiona,  irom  the  hard,  acidulous,  metallic  tincture  of  the 
spring.  It  is  little  to  be  doubted,  that  several  of  his  fore- 
fathers in  that  long  series  have  degenerated  into  honour  and 
virtue.  Let  the  Duke  of  Bedford  (I  am  sure  he  will)  reject 
with  scorn  and  horror  the  counsels  of  the  lecturers,  those 
■wicked  panders  to  avarice  and  ambition,  who  would  tempt 
him,  in  the  troubles  of  his  country,  to  seek  another  enormous 
fortune  from  the  forfeitures  of  another  nobility,  and  the 
plunder  of  another  church.  Let  him  (aud  I  trust  that  yet 
he  will)  employ  all  the  energy  of  his  youth,  and  all  the  re- 
Bources  of  his  wealth,  to  crush  rebellious  principles  which 
have  no  foundation  in  morals,  and  rebellious  movements  that 
have  no  provocation  in  tyranny. 

Then  will  be  forgot  the  rebeEiona,  which,  by  a  doubtful 
priority  in  crime,  his  ancestor  had  provoked  and  extinguished. 
On  such  a  conduct  in  the  noble  Duke,  many  of  hia  country- 
men might,  and  with  some  excuse  might,  give  way  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  their  gratitude,  and,  in  the  dashing  style  of 
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Boine  of  tlie  old  deiilaimers,  cry  out,  thai  if  the  fates  had  . 
found  no  other  way  in  which  they  cou'd  give  a'  Duke  of 
Bedlbrd  and  his  opulence  oa  props  to  a  tottering  world,  then 
the  hutchery  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  might  be  tolerated ; 
it  might  he  regarded  eveif  with  complacoDcy,  whilst  in  the 
heir  of  confiseation  they  saw  the  sympathiaing  comforter  of 
the  martyra,  who  suffer  under  the  cruel  confiscation  of  this 
day ;  whilst  tliey  behold  with  admiration  his  zealoua  protec- 
tion of  the  virtuous  and  loyal  nobility  of  France,  and  hia 
manly  support  of  hia  brethren,  the  yet  standing  nobility  and 
gentry  of  his  native  land.  Then  hia  Grace'a  merit  would  be 
pure,  and  new,  and  sharp,  ae  fresh  from  the  mint  of  honour. 
Aa  he  pleased  he  might  reflect  honour  on  his  predecessors,  or 
throw  it  forward  on  those  who  were  to  aoceeed  him.  He 
might  be  the  propagator  of  the  stock  of  honour,  or  the  root  ■ 
of  it,  as  he  thought  proper. 

Had  it  pleased  God  to  continue  to  me  the  hopea  of  succes- 
sion, I  should  have  been,  according  to  my  mediocrity,  and 
the  mediocrity  of  the  age  1  live  in,  a,  sort  of  founder  of  a 
family :  I  should  have  left  a  son,  who,  in  all  the  points  in 
which  personal  merit  can  be  viewed,  in  acience,  in  erudition, 
in  gemuB,  in  taste,  in  honour,  in  generosity,  in  humanity,  in 
erery  liberal  sentiment,  and  every  liberal  accompUahment, 
would  not  have  shown  himself  inferior  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, or  to  any  of  those  whom  he  traces  in  hia  line.  His 
Girace  very  soon  would  have  wanted  all  plausibility  in  his  > 
attack  upon  that  provision  which  belonged  more  to  mine 
than  to  me.  HE  would  aoon  have  aupplied  every  deficiency,  . 
and  symmetrized  every  disproportion.  It  would  not  have  ' 
been  for  that  aucceasor  to  reaort  to  any  stagnant  waating  re- 
servoir of  merit  in  me,  or  in  any  ancestry.  He  had  in  him- 
self a  salient,  living  spring  of  generous  and  manly  action. 
Every  day  he  lived  he  would  have  re-purchased  the  bounty  of 
the  Crown,  and  ten  times  more,  if  ien  times  more  he  had  re- 
'  eeived.  He  was  made  a  public  creature ;  and  had  no  enjoy- 
ment whatever,  but  in  the  performance  of  some  duty.  At 
this  esieent  moment,  the  loaa  of  a  finiahed  man  is  not  easily 
supplied. 

But  a  Disposer  whose  power  we  are  little  able  to  resist, 

and  whose  wisdom  it  benoves  us  not  at  all  to  dispute,  hu 

'  \t  si  n.-.n  aliam  vtaluro  fata  Nerani,  Slk. 
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ordained  it  in  anotber  manner,  and  (whatever  my  quemloiis 
weakness  might  suggest)  a  far  better.  Tlie  storm- Jisa  _gone 
oTer  me;. and  Xlie  like  one  of  thoE«old  oftlts  -which  tlie  late 
liurricane  has  Bcattered  about  me.  I  am  stripped  of  all  my 
honoiya,  I  am  torn  up  by  the  EO0tt,_and  lie  prostrate  on  the 
'g^IE-!  There,  and  prostrate  there,  I  moat  unf'eignedly  re- 
cognise the  Divine  justice,  and  in  some  degree  submit  to  it. 
But  whilst  I  humble  myself  before  God,  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  forbidden  to  repel  the  attacks  of  uiijuBt  and  inconsider- 
ate men.  The  patience  of  Job  is  proverbial.  After  some  of 
the  convulsive  struggles  of  our  irritable  nature,  he  submitted  . 
himself,  and  repented  in  dust  and  ashes.  But  even  scf,  I  do 
not  find  him  blamed  for  reprehending,  and  with  a  consider- 
able degree  of  verbal  asperity,  those  ill-natured  neighbours  of 
his,  who  visited  his  duoghill  to  read  moral,  political,  and 
economical  lectures  on  his  misery.  I  am  alone,  I  have  nonff~~ 
tb  meet  my  entttries  in  the  gate.   Indeed,  my  fcftcd,  I  greatly 

,  deceive  myself,  if  in  this  hard  season  I  would  give  a  peck  of 

*" '  refuse  whSttbr  all  that  is  cSlledtifame  and  honour  in  the 

world..   This  is  the  appetite  but  of  a.  few.     It  is  a  lusury,  it 

''  IS  a  "frivileg^t  is  an  irifliilgence  fdS'fchoae  who  are  at  their 
ease.  But  we  are  all  of  us  made  to  shun  ^sgrace,  as  we  are 
made  to' shrink  from  pain,  and  poverty,  afld  jJjseBse.  It  is 
an  instinct ;   and  under  the  direction  of  teaaon,  instinct  is  « 

always  in  the  right.     I  live  in  an  inverted  order.     They  whft~~— ^»-'t 
ougbt  to  have  succeeded  me  are  gone  before  me.     They  who  K^ 

should  have  been  to  me  as  posterity  are  in  the  place  of  an- 
cestors,    I   owe  to  the  dearest  relation  (which  ever  must  . 
subsist  in  memory)  that  act  of  piety,  which  he  would  have  j 
performed  to  me ;  I  owe  it  to  him  to  show  that  he  was  not 
descended,  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford  would  have  it,  from  an  ( 
unworthy  parent.  i 

The  Crown  has  considered  me  after  long  service :  the 
Crown  has  paid  the  Duke  of  Bedford  by  advance.  He  haa 
had  a  long  credit  for  any  service  which  he  may  perform  here- 
after. He  is  secure,  and  long  may  he  be  secure,  in  liis  ad- 
vance, whether  he  performs  any  services  or  not.  But  let 
him  take  care  how  he  endangers  the  safety  of  that  constitu- 
tion which  secures  his  own  utility  or  his  own  insignificance ; 
or  how  he  discourages  those,  who  take  up,  even  puny  arms, 
to  defend  an  order  of  things,  which,  like  the  sun  of  neaven, 
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shines  nlikn  on  the  useful  and  the  worthleas.  H  b  ^ants  ara 
ingTftfted  on  the  puhUc  law  of  Europe,  covered  with  tho 
awful  hoar  of  mnumerable  ages.  Thej  are  guarded  by  the 
sacred  rulea  of  prescription,  found  in  tliat  full  treaBUfj  of 
juriaprudence  from  which  the  jejuneueas  and  penury  of  our 
municipal  law  has,  by  degrees,  befn  enriched  and  strength- 
ened. This  preecription  1  bad  my  share  (a  very  full  share) 
in  bringing  to  its  perfection.'  The  Duke  of  Bedford  wiU 
stand  as  long  as  prescriptive  law  endurea  :  as  long  as  the 
great  stable  laws  of  property,  common  to  ua  with  all  civilized 
nations,  are  kept  in  their  integrity,  and  without  the  small- 
est intermisture  of  laws,  maiims,  principles,  or  precedents 
of  the  grand  Eevolution.  They  are  seciire  against  all  changes 
but  one.  The  whole  revolutionary  system,  institutes,  digest, 
code,  novels,  text,  gloss,  comment,  are,  not  only  not  the 
same,  but  they  are  the  very  reverse,  and  the  reverse  funda- 
mentally, of  all  the  taws,  on  which  civil  life  has  hitherto 
been  upheld  in  all  the  governments  of  the  world.  The 
learned  professors  of  the  rights  of  man  regard  prescription, 
not  as  a  title  to  bar  all  claim,  set  up  against  all  possession' 
— but  they  look  on  prescription  as  itself  a  bar  against  the 
possessor  and  proprietor.  They  hold  an  immemorial  possea- 
aion  to  be  no  more  than  a  long- continued,  and  therefore  an 
aggravated  injustice. 

Such  are  their  ideas ;  such  their  religion,  and  such  their 
*«Taw.  But  aa  to  ovr  country  and  oar  race,  as  long  as  the 
well-compacted  structure  of  our  church  and  state,  the  sanc- 
tuary, the  holy  of  holies  of  that  ancient  law,  defended  by  re- 
verence, defended  by  power,  a  fortress  at  once  and  a  temple," 
shall  stand  inviolate  on  the  brow  of  the  British  Sion — as 
long  as  the  British  monarchy,  not  more  limited  than  fenced 
by  the  orders  of  the  state,  shall,  like  the  proud  Keep  of 
Windsor,  rising  in  the  majesty  of  proportion,  and  girt  with 
the  double  belt  of  its  kindred  and  coeval  towers,  aa  long  as 
this  awful  structure  shuU  oversee  and  guard  the  subjected 
land— so  long  the  mounds  and  dykes  of  the  low,  fat  Bedford 
level  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from  all  the  pickaxes  of  all 
the  levellers  of  Prance.  Ab  long  aa  our  sovereign  lord  the 
king,  and  his  iaithful  subjects,  the  Lords  and  Commona  of 

ir  Gepige  Savile's  Ant  cnlled  'I'he  Nvttum  Tempus  Act. 

\odmit  area.     Taciliia,  of  thi;  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 
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this  realm, — the  triple  cord,  which  no  man  can  break ;  the  so- 
lemn, sworn,  constitutional  frank-pledge  of  thia  nation ;  the 
firm  guarantees  of  each  other's  being,  and  each  other's  rights ; 
the  joint  and  several  securitiea,  each  in  ita  place  and  order, 
for  every  kind  and  every  quality,  of  property  and  of  dignity ; 
— as  long  as  these  endure,  bo  long  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is 
safe :  and  we  are  all  safe  together — the  high  from  the 
blights  of  env_r  and  the  spoliations  of  rapacity  ;  the  low  from 
the  iron  hand  of  oppression  and  the  insolent  spurn  of  con- 
tempt.    Amen !  and  bo  be  it :  and  bo  it  will  be, 

Dam  dcmia  Xnea  Capiloli  immoiilt  nuvni 
Afcolet ;  imperivrnque  pater  Romamu  kabfMt- — 

But  if  the  rude  inroad  of  Gallic  tumult,  with  its  sophis- 
tical rights  of  man,  to  falsify  the  account,  and  its  sword  as  a 
make-weight  to  throw  into  the  scale,  shall  be  introduced  in- 
to our  city  by  a  misguided  populace,  set  on  by  proud  great 
men,  themselves  blinded  and  intoxicated  by  a  frantic  ambi- 
tion, we  ghall.  all  of  ua,  perish  and  be  overwhelmed  in  a  com-- 
mon  ruin.  If  a  great  storm  blow  on  our  coast,  it  will  cast 
tlie  whales  on  the  strand  as  weU  as  the  periwinkles.  His 
Grace  will  not  survive  the  poor  grantee  he  despises,  no,  not 
for  a  twelvemonth.  If  the  great  look  for  safety  in  the  aer- 
vieea  they  render  to  this  Gallic  cause,  it  is  to  be  foolish,  even 
above  the  weight  of  privilege  allowed  to  wealth.  If  his 
Grace  be  one  of  these  whom  ihey  endeavour  to  prose- 
lytize, he  ought  to  be  aware  of  the  character  of  the  sect, 
whose  doctrines  he  is  invited  to  embrace.  With  them  insur- 
rection is  the  most  sacred  of  revolutionary  duties  to  the 
state.  Ingratitude  to  benefactors  is  the  first  of  revolu- 
tionary virtues.  Ingratitude  is  indeed  their  four  cardinal 
virtue?  compacted  and  amalgamated  into  one ;  and  he  will 
find  it  in  everything  that  has  happened  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  philosophic  Eevolution  to  this  hour.  If  be 
pleads  the  merit  of  having  performed  the  duty  of  insurrec- 
tion against  the  order  be  lives,  (God  forbid  he  ever  should,) 
the  merit  of  others  will  be  to  perform  the  duty  of  insurrec- 
tion against  him.  If  he  pleads  (again  God  forbid  he  sdould, 
and  I  do  not  suspect  he  will)  hia  ingratitude  to  the  Crown 
for  its  creation  of  his  family,  others  will  plead  their  right 
ani!  duty  to  pay  him  in  kind.  They  will  laugh,  indeed  they 
will  laugb,  at  hia  parchment  and  bis  was.     Hi-<  de<'ds  wiU 


be  drown  out  with  the  rest  of  the  lumber  of  hie  evidence 
room,  and  burnt  to  the  tune  of  fa  ira  in  the  courts  of  Bed- 
ford (then  Equality)  house. 

Aiu  I  to  blame,  if  I  attempt  to  pay  his  Grace's  hostile 
rep)M3ac!ies  to  me  wita  a  friendly  admonition  to  himself? 
Can  I  be  blamed,  for  pointing  out  to  him  in  what  manner  he 
ia  hkeiy  to  be  aSected,  if  the  sect  of  the  cannibal  philoao- 
phers  of  France  should  proselytize  any  considerable  part  of 
this  people,  and,  by  their  joint  proselyttKing  arms,  should 
conquer  that  government,  t«  which  his  Grace  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  give  all  the  support  hia  own  security  demands  ? 
Surely  it  is  proper,  that  he,  and  that  others  like  him,  should 
know  the  true  genius  of  this  sect ;  what  their  opinions  are, 
what  they  have  done ;  and  to  whom ;  and  what  {if  a  prog- 
nostic is  to  be  formed  from  the  dispositions  and  actions  of 
men)  it  is  certain  they  will  do  hereafter.  He  ouglit  to  know, 
that  they  have  sworn  assistance,  the  only  engagement  they 
ever,  will  keep,  to  all  in  this  country,  who  bear  a  resemblance 
to  themselves,  and  who  think  as  such,  that  The  whole  duty  of 
man  consists  in  destruction.  They  are  a  misallied  and  dispar- 
aged branch  of  the  house  of  Nimrod.  They  are  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  natural  hunters ;  and  he  is  their  natural  game. 
Because  he  is  not  very  profoundly  reflecting,  he  sleeps  in 
.profound  security  :  they,  on  the  contrary,  are  always  vigilant, 
active,  enterprising,  and,  though  far  removed  from  any 
knowledge  which  makes  men  estimable  or  useful,  in  all  the 
instruments  and  resources  of  evil,  their  leaders  are  not 
meanly  instructed,  or  insufficiently  fiimiBhed.  In  the  French 
Revolution  everything  is  new;  and,from  want  of  preparation 
.to  meet  so  unlooked-for  an  evil,  everything  is  dangerous. 
Never,  before  this  time,  was  a  set  of  literary  men  converted 
into  a  gang  of  robbers  and  assaasins.  NcTer  before  did  a  den 
of  bravoes  and  banditti  assume  the  garb  and  tone  of  an  aca- 
demy of  philosophers. 

Let  me  tell  his  Grace,  that  an  union  of  such  characters, 
monstrous  as  it  seems,  is  not  made  for  producing  despicable 
enemies.  But  if  they  are  formidable  as  foes,  as  friends 
they  are  dreadful  indeed.  The  men  of  property  in  France 
confiding  in  a  tbrce,  which  seemed  to  be  irresiatiole,  because 
it  had  never  been  tried,  neglected  (o  prepare  for  a  conflict 
with   their  enemies   at  their  own   weapons.      They  were 
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innd  in  Huch  a  situation  na  the  MeiicanB  were,  wlieu  they 
Trere  attacked  by  the  Aogfi.  the  cavalry,  the  iron,  and  the  gun- 
powder, of  a  handfiil  of  bearded  meD,  whom  they  did  noi 
know  to  exist  in  nature.'.  This  is  a  comparison  that  some,  I 
think,  have  made;  and  it  ia  just.  In  Prance  they  had  their 
enemic«  withio  their  houses.  They  were  even  in  the  bosoms  ol 
many  of  them.  But  they  had  not  sagacity  to  discern  their  say- 
age  character.  They  seemed  tame,  and  even  caressing.  They 
lad  nothing  but  dotiee  humanite  in  their  mouth.  They  could 
not  hear  the  punishment  of  the  mildest  laws  on  the  greatest 
flriminals.  The  slightest  severity  of  justice  made  their  flesh 
ereep.  The  very  idea  that  war  existed  in  the  world  disturbed 
their  repose.  Military  glory  was  no  more,  with  them,  than  a 
■plendid  infamy.  Hardly  would  they  hear  of  self-defence, 
which  they  induced  within  such  bounds,  as  to  leave  it  no  de- 
fence at  all.  All  this  while  they  meditated  the  confiscations 
and  massacrea  we  have  seen.  Had  any  one  told  these  un- 
fortunate  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  how,  and  by  whom,  the 
^and  fabric  of  the  French  monarchy  under  which  they  flour- 
ished would  be  subverted,  they  would  not  have  pitied  him  as 
a  visionary,  but  would  have  turned  from  him  as  what  they 
call  a  mauvais  plaisant.  Yet  wehave  seen  wliat  has  hap- 
pened. The  persons  who  have  sufiered  from  tlie  cannibal 
philosophy  of  France,  are  so  like  the_I)iike  of  Bedford,  that 
nothing  but  his  Grace's  probably  not  speaking  quite  so  good 
French  could  enable  us  to  find  out  any  difference.  A  great 
many  of  them  had  as  poriTfibus  tftleS  as  he,  and  were  of  full 
as  iUustrious  a  race :  some  tew  of  them  had  fortunes  as  ample : 
aeveral  of  them,  without  meaning  the  least  disparagement  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  were  as  wise,  and  as  virtuous,  and 
as  valiant,  and  as  well  educated,  and  as  complete  in  all  the 
lineaments  of  men  of  honour,  as  he  is  :  and  to  all  this  they 
had  added  the  powerful  out-guard  of  a  military  profession, 
which,  in  its  nature,  renders  men  somewhat  more  cautious 
than  those,  who  have  nothing  to  attend  to  but  the  lazy  en- 
joyment of  undiaturbed  posses  si  ona.  But  security  was  their 
ruin.  They  are  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  storm,  and  our  shores 
are  covered  with  the  wrecks.  If  they  had  been  aware  that 
such  a  thing  might  happen,  such  a  thing  never  could  have 
happened. 

I  assure  bis  Grace,  that  if  I  state  to  him  the  designs  of 
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hi*  fi""- 1  in  a  i&uniar  vfuch  mav  appetir  to  lum  lutluatitift 

KHpoMiblr,  I  teii  him  [laElimg  rhitc  haa  not  trxactJv  ba^ 
i,  poinr  bv  pniut,  but  r.wenn-tijur  imles  from  -ur  uw% 
k  I  wsure  liim  thnt  the  FremshiBinl  tkcviuu.  mi>n» 
orageii.  than  nihtfrs  .ir«  wamtfd.  hv  what  Ims  iiiipyuiiuA 
in  eranciL,  look  at  lum  ami  bia  lauiieil  pii««trs&ii)ua  us  *tt 
ubje>:t  oE  ■mce  of  iriirTuaity  mut  rapacitr.  lio  la  nioiii-  Ibr 
them  m  erary  psrtuf  tbeir  duofale  i^boraL-Eer.  Ascubbant,  BO< 
Ibem  be  i«  a  oobte  booty :  od  ^«pci.-ulatieta,  he  is  a  >!luni>ui«  suIk 

Bfcr  Ifaeir  eiptwimenlai  philoBuphy.  H«  slfunls  miUW» 
n  eUMunve  aualyaia.  in  ill  rbe  QrruiL-iuffl  ijf  their  ai.-icui.'ti^ 
■ecrical,  pbfaic^  i.-11-iL  Mxd  poLitiouL  Thew  philLK^u^btiM 
finaxtiiB;  indepimiieat  at'  any  iiic^reoC,  wIul-Ii  it'  lb  u^p«. 
at«d  alene  wotiU  make  tbem  much  mure  troL-ti^le.  tii>-v  ar» 
carried  with  sach  a  headloQ^  n^e  towani*  vtvry  litspeniUf 
trial,  chat  they  vruulii  aaiTitiiK  tbu  whuie  bumiui  nux  to  Ehw 
cligbtest  of  Ebeir  esperiments.  I  lun  better  iiblv  ii>  «iiter 
iBlo  the  cbnnicta  at'  this  liescriptioii  of  oieu  tbau  tbv  uvbW 
Duke  i:aii  be.  I  bare  lived  loa^  aad  TsriiHtsly  iu  tb«  wvrb^ 
'Wttbout  any  eonaiden^le  pretenaiMia  to  litertiturv  iu  luvscJl^ 
I  hne  aapiced  to  the  love  of  letters.  I  havw  liv«d  fo*  « 
gT«st  maaj  years  in  babitudea  with  tboee  who  uru&tunMl 
tbem.  I  oaa  form  &  tolerable  estim^ite  of  w  bat  i»  likely  to 
happen  &Qm  a  character,  chiedy  liepeodeaC  fur  ^UM-  tuiJ  ti>r< 
tone  oa  knowledge  and  talent,  as  well  iu  its  morbid  lutkl 
perverted  state,  aa  in  that  nhii-b  is  sound  and  tuitund. 
Satnrally  men  so  formed  and  tinii^hed  itr»  the  first  git^u  of 
Phmdeniee  to  the  world.  But  when  they  hav«<  ouue  throwu 
(fthe  fear  of  God,  which  was  in  all  agt»  too  oflcii  the  vmum, 
and  the  fear  of  man,  wbicb  is  now  the  case,  and  when  iu  ttiat 
rtate  they  come  to  vmderstand  one  another,  and  to  avt  is 
corps,  a  more  dreadful  calamity  cannot  arb«  out  of  b^  to 
•conrge  mankind-  Nothing  can  be  coucvived  mori*  bitt'd  tbau 
the  heart  of  a  thoroughbred  mt'Caiibyaician.  It  cornea  ucittttr 
to  the  cold  nialigaiiy  of  a  wicked  spirit  thuu  to  thf  ft'ailty 
and  passion  of  a  man.  It  is  like  that  of  the  pi'iiiciple  of  evil 
himself,  incorporeal,  pure,  unmixed,  dephlegniatod,  ilefecalud 
eriL  It  is  no  easy  operation  to  eradicate  humanity  fioiii  lUu 
human  breast.  What  Sbakspeare  calls  "  the  comptmcliiuu 
-  visitings  of  nature"  will  sometiiiica  kuock  «t  their  heartii,  and 
protest  against  their  murderous  speculatiouD,    Bui  tliey  hitvi 
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a,  meane  of  cainpoiuiding  with  their  aature.  Their  humanity 
18  not  (liBSolved.  They  only  give  it  &  long  prorogation. 
Ttey  are  ready  to  declaie,  that  they  do  not  think  two  thou- 
Band  yeara  too  long  a  period  for  the  good  that  they  pursue. 
It  ia  remarkable,  that  they  never  see  any  way  to  their  pro- 
jected good  but  by  the  road  of  some  evil.  Their  imagination 
13  not  fatigued  with  the  contemplation  of  human  Bufl'ering 
through  the  wild  waate  of  centuries  added  to  centuries  of 
mJHery  and  desolation.  Their  humanity  is  at  their  horizon 
— and,  like  the  horizon,  it  always  flies  before  them.     The 

feo metricians,  and  the  chemists,  bring,  the  one  from  the  diy 
_  ones  of  their  diagrams,  and  the  other  from  the  soot  of  their 
furnaces,  dispositions  that  make  them  worse  than  indifferent 
about  those  feelings  and  habitudes,  which  are  the  support  of 
the  moral  world.  Ambition  is  come  upon  them  suddenly ; 
ihey  are  intoxicated  with  it,  and  it  has  rendered  them  fear- 
less of  the  danger,  which  may  from  thence  arise  to  others  or 
to  themselves.  These  philosophers  consider  men  in  their 
-eiperimentsj  no  more  than  they  do  mice  in  an  air  pump,  ov\ 
in  a  recipient  -of  mephitic  gas.  Wliatever  his  Grace  may 
think  of  himself,  they  look  upon  him,  and  everything  that 
belpng3_to  him,  with  no  more  regard  than  they  do  upon  the 
whiskers  of  that  little  long-tailed  animal,  that  has  been  lone 
tEe  game  of  the  grave,  demure,  insidious,  spring-aailed,  | 
veivet-pawed,  green-eyed  philosophers,  whether  going  upon  ■' 
two  legs,  or  upon  four. 

Hifl  Grace's  landed  possessions  are  irresistibly  inviting  to 
an  agrarian  experiment.  They  are  a  downright  insult  upon 
the  rights  of  man.  They  are  more  extensive  than  the  terri- 
tory of  many  of  the  Grecian  republics ;  and  they  are  without 
comparison  more  fertile  than  niost  of  them.  There  are  now 
republics  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in  Switzerland,  which  do 
not  possess  anything  like  so  fair  and  ample  a  domain.  There 
ia  scope  for  seven  philosophers  to  proceed  in  theif  analyti- 
cal experiments,  upon  Harrington's  seven  difierent  forms  of 
republics,  in  the  acres  of  this  one  duke.  Hitherto  they  have 
been  wholly  unproductive  to  speculation  ;  fitted  for  nothing 
but  to  fatten  bullocks,  and  to  produce  grain  for  beer,  still 
more  to  stupify  the  dull  English  understanding.  Abbe 
Siejes  has  whole  nests  of  pigeon-holes  full  of  constitutions 
ready  made,  ticketed,  sorted,  and  numbered;  suited  to  every 
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ncasun  and  every  fiincy ;  some  with  the  top  of  the  pattern 
tlie  bottom,  and  some  with  the  bottom  at  the  top ;  aome 
plain,  Bome  flowered ;  some  diBtinguiahed  for  their  aimpUcity, 
othera  for  their  complexity;  aome  of  blood  colour;  aome  of 
boue  de  Paris  ;  some  with  directories,  others  without  a  direc- 
tion ;  some  with  councils  of  elders,  and  councils  of  young- 
sters ;  aome  without  any  council  at  nil.  Some  where  the 
electorB  choose  the  representatives ;  othera,  where  the  repre- 
seutativea  choose  the  electors.  Some  in  long  coats,  and 
some  in  short  cloahs ;  some  with  pantaloons ;  some  without 
breeches.  Some  with  flve-Bhilliog  qualifications ;  some  to- 
tally unqualified.  So  that  no  constitution-fancier  may  go 
unsuited  irom  his  shop,  provided  he  loves  a  patteru  of  pillage, 
oppression,  arbitrary  imprisonment,  confiscation,  exile,  revo- 
lutionary judgment,  and  legalized  premeditated  murder,  in  i 
any  shapes  into  which  they  can  be  put.  "What  a  pity  it  is, 
that  the  progress  of  experimental  philosophy  should  be 
checked  by  his  Grace's  monopoly !  Such  are  their  senti- 
ments, I  assure  him ;  such  is  their  language,  when  they  dare 
to  speak ;  and  such  are  their  proceedings,  when  they  have 
the  means  to  act. 

Their  geographers  and  geometricians  have  been  aome  time 
out  of  practice.  It  ia  aome  time  aince  they  have  divided 
their  own  country  into  squares.  That  figure  has  lost  the 
charms  of  its  novelty.  They  want  new  lands  for  new  trials. 
It  is  not  only  the  geometricians  of  the  republic  that  find  him 
a  good  subject,  the  chemists  liave  bespoken  him  after  the 
geometricians  have  done  with  him.  Aa  the  first  set  have  an 
eye  on  hie  Grace's  lands,  the  chemists  are  not  less  taken  with 
his  buildings.  ■  They  consider  mortar  as  a  very  anti-revolu- 
tionary invention  in  its  present  state ;  but  properly  employed, 
an  admirable  material  for  overturning  all  eatablishmenta. 
They  have  found  that  the  gunpowder  of  ruins  is  far  the  fittest 
for  making  other  raiws,  and  so  ad  injinitattt.  They  have  cal- 
culated what  quantityof  matter  convertible  into  nitre  is  to 
be  found  in  Bedford  House,  in  Wobum  Abbey,  and  in  what 
bis  Grace  and  his  trustees  have  atill  sufiered  to  atandof  that 
foolish  royalist  Inigo  Jones,  in  Covent  Garden.  Churches, 
plav-houses, coffee-houses,  ail  alike  are  destined  to  bemingled, 
ana  equalized,  and  blended  into  one  common  rubbish  ;  and, 
well  sifted  and   liiiviated,  to   crystallize  into   true,  dem*  . 
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eratic,  exploaive,  insurrectionary  nitre.  Their  academy  del 
Cimeiito  (per  antiphroain)  witn  Moneau  and  HasBeufnits 
at  its  bead,  have  computed  that  the  hrave  sana  culottes 
may  make  war  on  all  the  aristoeracy  of  Europe  for  a 
twelve-mouth,  out  of  the  rubbish  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
buildings.' 

"While  the  Mori'eaus  and  Prieatleys  are  proceeding  with 
these  eaperimenta  upon  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  houaes,  the 
Sieyes,  and  the  rest  of  the  analytical  legislators,  and  con- 
stitution-venderB,  are  quite  as  busy  in  their  trade  of  decom- 
poBJng  organisation,  iu  forming  his  Grace's  vasaals  into 
primary  asaeniblies,  natioual  guards,  firat,  second,  and  third 
requisitionera,  committees  of  research,  conductors  of  the 
travelling  guillotine,  judges  of  revolutionary  tribunals,  legis- 
lative hangmen,  supervisors  of  domiciliary  viaitation,  exactors 
of  forced  loans,  and  assessors  of  the  maximum. 

The  din  of  all  this  smithery  may  some  time  or  other  pos- 
sibly wake  this  noble  Duke,  and  push  him  to  an  endeavour  to 
save  some  little  matter  from  their  experimental  philosophy. 
If  he  pleads  his  grants  from  the  Crovm,  he  is  ruined  at  tho 
outset.  If  he  pleads  he  has  received  them  from  the  pillage 
-of  superstitious  corporations,  this  indeed  will  stagger  them  a 
-little,  because  they  are  enemies  to  all  corporations,  and  to  &U 
religion.     However,  they  wiU  soon  recover  themselves,  and 

'  There  ia  nothing,  oa  ivhich  the  leaders  ai  tho  republic,  one  uid  in- 
divisible, value  themselves,  more  than  on  the  chemical  operations,  by 
which,  through  science,  they  convert  the  pride  of  aiief  ocracy  to  an  inalru- 
ment  of  ita  own  deatiuction — on  the  operations  by  which  they  reduce  the 
magnificent,  ancient  country  seats  of  the  nobility,  decorated  wiih  the 
fevjial  titles  of  Duke,  Marquis,  or  Earl,  into  magazines  of  what  they  call 
rcBoliiiionary  gunpowder.  Thoy  tell  us,  that  hitherto  things  "  had  not  yet 
been  properly  and  va  a  revolutionary  manner  esplored."  —  "The  strong 
chateaua,  those  feudal  fortresses  that  tesrt  ordered  to  be  demolished,  at- 
tracted ne:it  the  attention  of  your  comtnitlee.  Nature  there  liad  aicretly 
regained  her  right*,  and  had  produced  saltpetre  for  the  purpote,  as  it 
should  seein,  of  faciiilating  iJie  exec^Uion  of  your  decree  by  preparing  llu 
meoBM  of  deatrualion.  From  these  ruina,  whidi  still  froan  on  the  liberties 
of  the  republic,  we  haveextravted  themeansofpiodacing  good;  and  those 
piles,  which  have  hitherto  glutted  the  pride  of  despots,  and  covered  the 
plots  of  La  Vendue,  will  soon  furnish  viherewitlial  to  tame  the  traitors,  and 
to  overvrhelm  the  disaffected."—'-  The  rebellious  cities,  also,  have  afForded 
a  large  quantity  of  saltpetre,  Commtme  Affrartchie,  (that  is,  the  noble  city 
if  LyoDB  reduced  in  many  parts  fo  a  heap  of  ruins.)  and  Touloi 
md  tribute  to  our  artillery."    Hepott,  1st  February,  1791. 
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wiU  tell  his  Qrace,  or  bis  learned  council,  tbnt  all  such  pro- 
perty belongs  to  the  nation ,-  aud  tbat  it  would  be  more  wise 
for  bim,  if  be  viahea  to  live  tbe  natural  term  of  a  citizen, 
(tbat  ia,  according  to  Condorcet's  calculation,  ais  months  on 
aa  average.)  not  to  pasa  for  an  usurper  upon  tbe  oational  pro- 
perty. This  ia  ■what  the  Serjeants  at  law  of  the  rights  of  man 
will  sajtotbepunyu/jpfeniicMofthe  common  law  of  England. 
_Ib  the  genius  of  philosophy  not  yet  known?  Toumay  aa 
well  think  the  garden  of  tbe  TuiUeriea  was  well  protected 
with  tbe  cords  of  ribbon  insultingly  atretcbed  by  the  National 
Aasembly  to  keep  tbe  aovereigo  canaille  from  intrudiDg  on 
the  retirement  of  the  poor  king  of  the  French,  as  that  audi 
flimay  cobweba  will  stand  between  tbe  aavages  of  tbe  B«volu- 
tion  and  their  natural  prey.  Deep  pbilosophera  are  no 
.triflera  ;  brave  sana-culottea  are  no  formalists.  They  will  no 
more  regard  a  Marquia  of  Ta^iatock  than  an  Abbot  of  Tavis- 
tock ;  tbe  Lord  of  W  oburo  will  not  be  more  respectable  in 
their  eyes  than  tlie  Prior  of  Wobum ;  they  will  make  no  dif- 
-ferenee  between  the  superior  of  a  Covent  Garden  of  nuns, 
and  of  a  Covent  Glarden  of  another  deacription.  They  will  not 
care  a  rush  whether  his  coat  ia  long  or  abort ;  whether  the 
colour  be  purple  or  blue  and  buff.  They  will  not  trouble 
their  heads,  with  what  part  of  his  bead  his  hair  ia  cut  from  ; 
and  they  will  look  \vith  equal  respect  on  a  tonsure  and  a 
crop.  Their  only  question  willbetnat  of  their  Legtndre,  or 
some  other  of  their  legislative  butchers,  bow  he  cuta  up  p 
how  he  taUowa  in  the  cawl,  or  on  the  kidneys  f 

Is  it  not  a  singular  phenomenon, that  wbilat  tbe  sans-culotte 
carcasa-butchera,  and  the  pbiloaophers  of  the  ahamblea,  are 
pricking  their  dotted  lines  upon  his  hide,  aud,  like  the  print 
of  the  poor  oi  that  we  see  in  the  shop-windows  at  Charing; 
Croas,  alive  as  he  is,  and  thinking  no  barm  in  the  world, 
he  is  divided  into  rumps,  and  airloins,  and  briskets,  and  into 
all  sorts  of  pieces  for  roasting,  boiling,  and  stewing,  that 
all  tbe  while  they  are  measuring  him,  his  Grace  ia  measur- 
ing me;  ia  inviiUously  comparing  the  bounty  of  the  Crowni 
with  the  deserts  of  the  defender  of  bis  order,  and  in  the 
same  moment  fawning  on  those  who  have  the  knife  Imlf  out 
of  the  sheath — poor  iuuocent !  i 
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1  livea  too  long,  who  livea  to  do  with  apirit,  and 
suffer  with  resignation,  what  Proridence  pleases  to  coiu- 
mand,  or  inflict ;  but  indeed  they  are  sharp  incommoditiea 
which  heset  old  age.  It  waa  but  the  other  day,  that,  oaput- 
mg  in  order  some  things  which  had  been  brought  here  on  my 
taking  leave  of  London  for  erer,  I  looked  over  a  number  of 
fine  portraits,  most  of  them  of  persons  now  dead,  but  whose 
society,  in  my  better  days,  made  this  a  proud  and  hepm- 
place.  Amongst  these  was  the  picture  of  Lord  Keppel.  It 
was  painted  by  an  artist  worthy  of  the  subject,  the  excellent 
friend  of  that  excellent  man  from  their  earliest  youth,  and  a 
1  friend  of  us  both,  with  whom  we  lived  for  many 


i   without  a  moment   of  coldness,  of  peeWshuess,  of 


jealousy,  or  of  jar,  to  the  day  of  our  final  separation. 

I  ever  looked  on  Lord  Keppel  as  one  of  the  greatest  and 
best  men  of  his  age ;  and  I  loved  and  cultivated  him  ac- 
cordingly. He  was  much  in  my  heart,  and  I  beheve  I  was  in 
I  iia  to  the  very  last  beat.  It  was  after  his  trial  at  Portsmouth 
I-  that  he  gave  me  this  picture.  With  what  zeal  and  anxious 
affection  I  attended  nim  through  that  his  agony  of  gloiy, 
■what  part  my  son  took  in  the  early  flush  and  enthusiasm  of 
Lis  virtue,  and  the  pious  passion  with  which  he  attached  him- 
self to  all  my  connexions,  with  what  prodigality  we  both 
squandered  ourselves  in  courting  almost  every  sort  of  enmity 
for  his  sake,  I  believe  he  felt,  just  as  I  shotdd  have  felt  such 
friendship  on  such  an  occasion.  I  partook  indeed  of  this 
honour,  with  several  of  the  first,  and  best,  and  ablest  in  the 
kiiigdom,but  I  was  behindhand  with  none  of  them;  andlam 
sure,  that  if  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  this  nation,  and  to  the 
total  annihilation  of  every  trace  of  honour  and  virtue  in  it, 
things  had  taken  a  different  turn  from  what  they  did,  I 
should  have  attended  him  to  the  quarter- deck  with  no  less  good 
wiD  and  more  pride,  though  with  far  other  feehnga,  than  I 
partook  of  the  general  flow  of  national  joy  that  attended  the 
justice  that  was  done  to  hia  virtue. 

Pardon,  my  Lord,  the  feeble  garrulity  of  age,  which  lovea 
to  diffuse  itself  in  discourse  of  the  departed  great.  At  my 
years  we  live  in  retrospect  alone :  and,  wholly  unfitted  for 
the  society  of  vigorous  life,  we  enjoy  the  best  balm  to  all 
wounds,  the  consolation  of  friendship,  in  those  only  whom 
^  we  have  lost  for  ever.     Feeling  the  loss  of  Lord  Keppel  at 
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all  times,  at  uo  time  did  I  feel  it  bo  niucli  as  on  the  first  day 
when  I  was  attiurked  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Had  he  lived,  that  reverend  form  would  have  risen  in  its 
place,  and,  with  a  mild,  parental  reprehension  to  hla  nephew 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  he  would  have  told  him  that  the 
favour  of  that  gracious  Prince,  who  had  honoured  hia  vir- 
tuea  with  the  government  of  the  navy  of  Great  Britain,  and 
with  a  seat  iu  the  hereditary  great  council  of  hia  kingdom, 
*aa  not  undeservedly  shown  to  the  friend  of  the  best  por- 
tion of  hia  life,  and  hia  faithful  compamoo  and  counadlor 
ulider  his  rudest  trials.  He  would  have  told  him,  that  to 
whomever  else  these  reproaches  might  be  becoming,  they 
were  not  decorous  in  hia  near  kindred.  He  would  have  told 
him,  that  when  men  in  that  rank  lose  decorum  they  lose  every- 

Ou  that  day  I  had  a  loss  in  Lord  Keppel ;  but  the  public 
,  loss  of  him  in  this  awful  crisis — !  I  speak  from  much  know- 
ledge of  the  person,  he  never  would  have  listened  to  any 
compromise  with  the  rabble  rout  of  thia  sana-culottBrie  of 
IVance.  His  goodness  of  heart,  his  reason,  hia  taste,  his 
public  duty,  his  principles,  hia  prejudices,  would  have  re- 

iielled  him  for  ever  trom  all  connesiou  with  that  horrid  med- 
ey  of  madness,  vice,  impiety,  and  crime. 

Lord  Keppel  had  two  countries ;  one  of  descent,  and  one 
of  birth.  Their  interest  and  their  glory  are  the  same  ;  and 
his  mind  was  capacious  of  both.  His  family  was  noble,  and 
it  was  Dutch :  that  ia,  he  was  of  the  oldest  and  purest  nobOitv 
0iat  Europe  can  boast,  among  a  people  renowned  above  all 
others  for  love  of  their  native  land.  Though  it  was  never 
shown  iu  iiisult  to  any  human  being,  Lord  Keppel  was  some- 
thiug  high.  It  was  a  wOd  stock  of  pride,  on  which  the 
tenderest  of  all  hearts  had  grafted  the  milder  virtues.  He 
valued  ancient  nobility ;  and  he  was  not  disinclined  to  aug-  , 
ment  it  with  new  honours.  He  valued  the  old  nobility  and  ' 
the  new,  not  as  an  excuse  for  inglorious  aloth,  but  as  an  in-  ' 
citement  to  virtuous  activity.  He  coasidered  it  aa  a  sort  of 
cure  for  selfishness  and  a  narrow  mind ;  conceiving  that  a 
man  born  in  an  elevated  place  in  himself  was  nothing,  but 
.  everything  in  what  went  betbre  and  what  was  to  come  after 
.  him.  Without  much  speculation,  but  by  the  sure  instinct  of 
ingenuouB  feelings,  and  by  the  dictates  of  plain,  unsophietii- 
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eated,  natural  understaTidiDg,  he  felt,  that  no  great  ci 
wealth  coiild  by  any  poBgibiSty  long  subsist,  without  a  body 
of  some  kind  or  other  of  nobility,  decorated  with  honour, 
and  fortified  by  privilege.  This  nobility  forma  the  chain 
that  connects  the  ages  of  a  nation,  which  otherwise  (with 
Mr.  Paine)  would  soon  be  taught  that  no  one  generation  ean 
bind  another.  He  felt  that  no  political  fabric  eould  be  well 
made  without  some  Buch  order  of  things  as  might,  through  a 
seriea  of  time,  afford  a  rational  hope  of  aecuring  unity,  co- 
herence, consistency,  and  stability  to  the  state.  He  felt  that 
nothing  else  can  protect  it  against  the  levity  of  courts,  and 
the  greater  levity  of  the  multitude.  That  to  talk  of  here- 
ditary monarehy,  without  anything  else  of  hereditary  rever- 
ence in  the  commonwealth,  waa  o  low-minded  absurdity,  fit 
only  for  those  detestable  "  fools  aspiring  to  be  knaves,"  who 
began  to  forge  in  1789  the  false  money  of  the  French  con- 
Btitution — That  it  is  one  fatal  objection  to  all  new  fancied 
and  new  fabricated  republics,'  (among  a  people,  who,  once 
poHsessing  such  an  advantage,  have  wickedly  and  insolently 
rejected  it,)  that  the  prejudice  of  an  old  nooility  is  a  thing 
that  cannot  be  made.  It  may  he  improved,  it  may  be  cor- 
rected, it  may  be  replenished :  men  may  be  taken  from  it  or 
aggregated  to  it,  hut  the  thitig  itself  is  matter  of  invelerale 
(qnnion,  and  therefore  ca»»o(  be  matter  of  mere  positive  in- 
stitution. He  felt  that  this  nobility  in  fact  does  not  esist 
in  wrong  of  other  orders  of  the  state,  but  by  them,  and  for 
them. 

I  knew  the  man  I  speak  of:  and,  if  we  cati  divine  the 
fiiture,  out  of  what  we  collect  from  the  past,  no  person  living 
would  look  with  more  seom  and  horror  on  the  impious  par- 
ricide committed  on  all  their  ancestry,  and  on  the  desperate 
attainder  passed  on  all  their  posterity,  by  the  Orleans,  and 
the  Eochefoucaults,  and  the  Pavettes,  and  the  ViacomteB  de 
Noailles,  and  the  false  Perigords,  and  the  long  el  ceetera  of 
the  perfidious  sana-culottes  of  the  court,  who  like  demoniacs, 
possessed  with  a  spirit  of  fallen  pride,  and  inverted  ambition, 
abdicated  their  dignities,  disowned  their  families,  betrayed 
the  most  sacred  of  all  trusts,  and,  by  breaking  to  pieces  a 
great  link  of  society  and  all  the  cramps  and  holdings  of  the 
state,  brought  eternal  confusion  and  desolation  on  their 
^untrv.     For  the  fate  of  the  miscreant  parricides  themselvei 
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he  would  have  had  no  pity.  Compasaion  for  the  myriads  of 
men,  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  who  by  their  means 
have  perished  in  prtsooa,  or  on  scaffolds,  or  are  pining  in 
beggary  and  eiile,  would  leave  no  room  in  hia,  or  in  any 
well-formed  mind,  for  any  such  sensation.  We  are  not  ma^ 
at  once  to  pity  the  oppressor  and  the  oppreased. 

Looking  to  his  Bataviaji  descent,  how  could  he  bear  to  be- 
hold bis  kindred,  the  desceadauts  of  the  brave  nobility  of 
Holhiad,  whoae  blood,  prodigally  poured  out,  had,  more  than 
all  the  canals,  meres,  and  inundatioas  of  their  country,  pro- 
tected their  independence,  to  behold  them  bowed  m  the 
basest  servitude  to  the  basest  and  vilest  of  the  hmnan  race ; 
in  servitude  to  those  who  in  no  respect  were  superior  in 
dignity,  or  could  aspire  to  a  better  place  than  that  of  hang- 
men to  the  tyrants,  to  whose  seeptered  pride  they  had  op- 
posed an  elevation  of  soul,  that  surmounted,  and  overpowered, 
the  loftineaa  of  Castile,  the  haughtiness  of  Austria,  and  the 
overbearing  arroeanee  of  France  P 

Could  he  with  patience  bear,  that  the  children  of  that 
nobility,  who  would  have  deluged  their  country  and  given  it 
to  the  aea,  rather  than  submit  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  waa  then 
in  his  meridian  glory,  when  hia  arms  were  conducted  by  the 
Tureunes,  by  the  Luiembourgs,  by  the  Boufflers ;  when  his 
councils  were  directed  by  the  Colberts,  and  the  Louvois ; 
when  his  tribunals  were  filled  by  the  Lamoignons  and  the 
TJaguessaua — that  these  should  he  given  up  to  the  cruel 
BDort  of  the  Pichegrus,  tho  Jourdans,  the  Santerres,  under 
the  Bolands,  the  Briasota,  and  Gorfas,  and  Hobeapierrei,  the 
Beuhels,  the  Camots,  and  Talliens,  and  Santons,  and  the 
whole  tribe  of  regicides,  robbers,  and  revolutionary  judges, 
that,  from  the  rotten  carcass  of  their  own  murdered  country, 
have  poured  out  innumerable  swarms  of  the  lowest,  and  at 
onee  the  most  destructive,  of  the  classes  of  animated  nature, 
which,  like  columca  of  locusts,  have  laid  waste  the  fairest 
part  of  the  world  P 

Would  Keppel  have  home  to  see  the  ruin  of  the  virtuous 
patricians,  that  happy  union  of  the  noble  and  the  burgher, 
who,  with  signal  prudence  and  integrity,  had  long  governed 
the  cities  of  the  confederate  republic,  the  cherishing  fathers 
of  their  country,  who,  denying  commerce  to  themselves,  made 
It  flourish  in  a  manner  une^iampled  under  their  prot«etiou  ? 
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Coul^  Keppel  have  borne  tlmt  a  vile  faction  should  totally 
destroy  this  hamioniouB  construction,  in  favour  of  a  robbing 
democracy,  founded  on  the  spurioufl  righta  of  man  P 

He  was  no  great  clerk,  but  he  was  perfectly  well  verBcd 
in  the  interests  of  Europe,  and  he  could  not  have  heard  with 
patience,  that  the  country  of  Qrotius,  the  cradie  of  the  law 
of  nations,  and  one  of  the  richest  repositories  of  all  law, 
should  be  taught  a  new  code  by  the  ignorant  flippancy  of 
Thomas  Paine,  the  presumptuous  foppery  of  La  Fayette, 
with  his  stolen  rights  of  man  in  his  hand,  the  wild,  profligate 
intrigue,  and  turbulency,  of  Marat,  and  the  impious  sophirtry 
of  Condorcet,  in  Lis  insolent  addresses  to  the  Batavian  re- 
public. 

Could  Keppel,  who  idolized  the  house  of  Nassau,  who  'vraa 
himself  given  to  England  along  with  the  blessings  of  the 
British  and  Dutch  rerolutiooa  ;  with  revolutions  of  Htability  ; 
with  revolutions  which  consolidated  and  married  the  liberbeis 
and  the  interests  of  the  two  nations  for  ever,  could  he  see 
the  fountain  of  British  liberty  itself  in  servitude  to  France  ? 
Could  he  see  with  patience  a  Prince  of  Orange  expelled  aa  a 
sort  of  diminutive  despot,  with  every  Icind  of  contumely, 
from  the  country,  which  that  family  of  deliverers  had  so 
often  rescued  from  slavery,  and  obliged  to  live  in  esile  in 
another  country,  which  owes  its  liberty  to  his  house  ? 

Would  Keppel  have  heard  with  patience,  that  the  conduct 
to  be  held  on  such  occasions  was  to  become  short  by  the  knees 
.to  the  faction  of  the  homicides,  to  entreat  them  quietly  to 
retire  ?  or,  if  the  fortune  of  war  should  drive  them  from  their 
first  wicked  and  unprovoked  invasion,  that  no  security  should 
be  taken,  no  arrangement  made,  no  barrier  formed,  no  alliance 
entered  into  for  the  security  of  that,  which  under  a  foreign 
name  is  the  moat  precious  part  of  England  ?  What  woiUd 
he  have  said,  if  it  was  even  proposed  that  the  Auatrian 
Netherlands  (which  ought  to  be  a  barrier  to  Holland,  and 
the  tie  of  an  alliance,  to  protect  her  againat  any  species  ot 
rule  that  might  be  erected,  or  even  be  restored  in  France) 
should  be  formed  into  a  republic  under  her  influence,  and 
u  dependent  upon  her  power  ? 

But  above  all,  what  would  he  have  aaid,  if  he  liad  lieard  it 
■  matter  of  accusation  againat  me,  by  his  nephew  the 
"edford,  that  I  was  the  author  of  the  war  V     Had  I 
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a  mind  to  keep  that  high  distinction  to  myself,  as  from  pride 
I  might,  but  from  justice  I  dare  not,  he  would  have  snatched 
his  share  of  it  from  my  hand,  and  held  it  with  the  grasp  of  a ' 
dying  convulsion  to  his  end. 

It  would  be  a  most  arrogant  presumption  in  me  to  assume 
to  myself  the  glory  of  what  belongs  to  his  Majesty,  and  to 
his  ministers,  and  to  his  parliament,  and  to  the  far  greater 
majority  of  his  faithful  people:  but  had  I  stood  alone  to 
counsel,  and  that  all  were  determined  to  be  guided  by  my 
advice,  and  to  follow  it  implicitly — ^then  I  should  have  been 
the  sole  author  of  a  war.  But  it  should  have  been  a  war  on 
my  ideas  and  my  principles.  However,  let  his  G-race  think 
as  he  may  of  my  demerits  with  regard  to  the  war  with  regi- 
cide, he  will  fina  my  guilt  confined  to  that  alone.  He  never 
shall,  with  the  smsdlest  colour  of  reason,  accuse  me  of  being 
the  author  of  a  peace  with  regicide.  But  that  is  high  mat- 
ter ;  and  ought  not  to  be  mixed  with  anything  of  so  little 
moment,  as  what  may  belong  to  me,  or  even  to  the  Duke 
01  Bedford. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

EDMUND  BUEKB. 


THREE  LETTERS 


A    ^[EMBEB  OF  THE  PRESENT  PAELIAMENT, 


S  FOR  PEi^CE   WITR  TBE   KEGICIOB    ^^^H 

IRBCTORI'    OF    FIUKCE.  ^^^^1 

LETTER  ^^^f 

[E  OVERTURES  OF  PEACE.  ll 


on  the  overtures  of  peace. 

Mt  deab  Sib, 

Our  Inst  converefttion,  though  not  in  the  tone  of  abao- 
lute  deapondeuey,  was  far  feom  cheerful.  We  could  not  easily 
account  for  some  unpleasant  appearances.  Tbey  were  re- 
presented to  UB  as  ini£catiug  the  state  of  the  popular  mind  ; 
and  they  were  not  at  all  what  we  abould  have  expected  from 
our  old  ideas  even  of  the  faults  and  vices  of  the  English 
character.  The  diaaatpoua  events,  which  have  followed  on© 
upon  another  in  a  long,  unbroken,  funereal  train,  moving  in 
a  procession  that  seemed  to  have  no  end, — these  were  not 
the  principal  causes  of  our  dejection.  We  feared  more  from 
what  threatened  to  fail  within,  than  what  menaced  to  oppreaa 
as  from  abroad.  To  a  people  who  have  once  been  proud  and 
great,  and  great  because  they  were  proud,  a  change  in  the 
national  spirit  is  the  most  terrible  of  all  revolutions. 

I  sbaU  not  live  to  behold  the  unraveUing  of  the  intricate 
plot,  which  saddens  and  perplexes  the  awful  drama  of  Pro- 
vidence, now  acting  on  the  moral  theatre  of  the  world, 
^V^lethe^  for  thought  or  for  action,  I  am  at  the  end  of  my 
career.  Tou  are  in  the  middle  of  yours.  In  what  part  of 
its  ortAt  the  nation,  with  which  we  are  carried  along,  mores 
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at  this  instant,  it  ia  not  easy  to  conjecture.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  far  advanced  in  its  aphelion. — But  vheu  to  returns. 
Not  to  lose  ourselves  in  the  infinite  void  of  the  conjectural 
world,  our  busineBS  is  with  what  ia  likely  to  be  affected,  for 
the  better  or  the  worse,  by  the  wiBdom  or  weakness  of  our 
plans.  In  all  speculations  upon  men  and  human  affairs,  it 
la  of  no  Binall  moment  to  diatmguish  things  of  accident  &om 

fermacent  causes,  and  from  effects  that  cannot  be  altered, 
t  is  not  every  irregularity  ia  our  movement  that  ia  a  total 
deviation  from  our  course.  I  am  not  quite  of  the  mind  of 
thoae  speculators,  who  seem  assured,  that  necesaarily,  and 
by  the  constitution  of  things,  all  states  have  the  same  periods 
of  iniancy,  manhood,  and  decrepitude,  that  are  found  in  the 
individuals  who  compose  them.  'Parallels  of  this  sort  rather 
furnish  similitudes  to  illustrate  or  to  adorn,  than  supply  ana- 
logies from  whence  to  reason.  The  objects  which  are  at- 
tempted to  be  forced  into  an  analogy  are  not  found  in  the 
same  classes  of  esisteace.  Individuals  are  physical  beinga 
subject  to  laws  universal  and  invariable.  Tlie  immediate 
cause  acting  in  these  laws  may  be  obscure ;  the  general 
results  are  subjects  of  certain  calculation.  But  common- 
wealths are  not  physical  but  moral  essences.  They  are  arti- 
ficial combinationa,  and,  in  their  proximate  efiicient  cause, 
the  arbitrary  productions  of  the  human  mind.  "We  are  not 
yet  acquainted  with  the  laws  which  necessarily  influence  the 
stability  of  that  kind  of  work  made  by  that  kind  of  agent. 
There  is  not  in  the  physical  order  (with  which  they  do  not 
appear  to  hold  any  assignable  connesion)  a  distinct  cause  by 
which  any  of  those  fabrics  moat  neeeasarily  grow,  flourish, 
or  decay;  nor,  in  my  opinion,  does  tlie  moral  world  produce 
anything  more  determinate  on  that  subject,  than  what  may 
serve  aa  an  amusement  (liberal  indeed,  and  ingenious,  but 
etiil  only  an  amuaenient)  for  speculative  men.  1  doubt 
whether  the  history  of  mankind  is  yet  complete  enough,  if 
ever  it  can  be  so,  to  furnish  grounds  for  a  sure  theory  on 
the  internal  causes  which  necessarily  affect  the  fortune  of  a  , 
state.  I  am  far  from  denying  the  operation  of  such  causes : 
but  they  are  infinitely  uncertain,  and  much  more  obscure, ' 
and  much  more  difficult  to  trace,  than  the  foreign  causes  ■ 
that  tend  to  raise,  to  depress,  and  sometimes  to  overwhelm  ' 
a  community. 
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It  is  often  impossible,  in  these  political  inquiricB,  to  find 
any  proportion  between  the  apporent  force  of  any  moral 
causea  vre  may  assign  and  their  Known  operation.  We  are 
therefore  obliged  to  deliver  up  that  operation  to  mere  chance, 
or,TOore  piously,  (perhaps  more  rationally,)  to  the  occasional 
interposition  and  irresistible  hand  of  the  Great  Disposer. 
We  have  seen  states  of  considerable  duration,  which  forages 
have  remained  nearly  as  they  have  begun,  and  could  hardly 
be  said  to  ebb  or  flow.  Some  appear  to  have  spent  their 
vigour  at  their  commencement.  Some  have  blaied  out  in 
their  glory  a  little  before  their  extinction.  The  meridian  of 
some  has  been  the  moat  splendid.  Others,  and  they  the 
greatest  niimber,  have  fluctuated,  and  experienced  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  their  existence  a  great  variety  of  fortune.  At 
the  very  moment  when  some  of  them  seemed  plunged  in  un- 
fathomable abysses  of  disgrace  and  disaster,  they  have  sud- 
denly emerged.  They  have  begun  a  new  course  and  opened 
a  new  reckoning;  and,  even  in  the  depths  of  their  calamity, 
and  on  the  very  ruins  of  their  country,  have  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  towering  and  durable  greatness.  All  this  has 
happened  without  any  apparent  previous  change  in  the  ge- 
neral circumstances  which  had  brought  on  their  distress. 
The  death  of  a  man  at  a  critical  juncture,  his  disgust,  his  re- 
treat, his  disgrace,  have  brought  innumerable  calamities  on  a 
whole  nation.  A  common  soldier,  a  child,  a  girl  at  the  door  of 
an  inn,  have  changed  the  faceof  fortune,  and  almost  of  nature. 

Such,  and  often  influenced  by  such  causes,  has  commonly 
been  the  fate  of  monarchies  of  long  duration.  They  have 
their  ebbs  and  their  flows.  This  has  been  eminently  the 
fate  of  the  monarchy  of  France.  There  have  been  times  in 
which  no  power  has  ever  been  brought  so  low.  Few  have 
ever  flourished  in  greater  glory.  Bv  turns  elevated  and  de- 
pressed, that  power  had  been,  on  the  whole,  rather  on  the 
increase  ;  and  it  continued  not  only  powerful  but  formidable 
to  the  hour  of  total  ruin  of  the  monarchy.  This  fall  of  the 
monarchy  was  far  from  being  preceded  by  any  exterior  symp- 
toms of  decline.  The  interior  were  not  visible  to  every  eye ; 
and  a  thousand  accidents  might  have  prevented  the  operation 
of  what  the  most  clear-sighted  were  not  able  to  discern,  nor 
the  most  provident  to  divine.  A  very  little  time  before  its 
dreadful  catastrophe,  there  was  a  kind  of  exterior  splendour 


in  tbe  situation  of  the  Crowii,  wLieh  ucually  adds  to  govern- 
ment strength  and  authority  at  home.  The  Crown  seemed 
then  to  bare  obtained  some  of  the  most  splendid  objectB  of 
state  ambition.  None  of  tbe  continental  powers  of  Europe 
were  tbe  enemies  of  France.  They  were  all,  either  tacitly 
disposed  to  her,  or  publicly  connected  with  her ;  and  in  those 
who  kept  the  most  aloof  there  was  little  appearance  of 
jealousy;  of  animosity  there  was  no  appearance  at  all. 
The  British  nation,  her  great  preponderating  rival,  she  had 
humbled ;  to  ail  appearance  sne  cad  weakened ;  certainly 
bad  endangered,  by  cutting  off  a  very  large,  and  by  far  the 
most  growing,  part  of  her  empire.  In  that  its  acni^  of  hu- 
man prosperity  and  greatness,  in  t!io  high  and  palmy  state 
of  tbe  monarchy  of  1  ranee,  it  fell  to  tbe  ground  without  a 
struggle.  It  fell  without  any  of  those  vices  in  the  monarch, 
which  have  sometimes  been  the  causes  of  the  fall  of  king^ 
doms,  but  which  existed,  without  any  visible  effect  on  the 
state,  in  the  highest  degree  in  many  other  princes ;  and,  far 
from  destroying  their  power,  had  only  left  some  slight  stains 
on  their  character.  The  financial  difficulties  were  only  pre- 
texts and  instruments  of  those  who  accomplished  tbe  ruin 
of  that  monarchy.     They  were  not  the  causes  of  it. 

Deprived  of  the  old  government,  deprived  in  a  manner  of 
all  government,  France  fallen  as  a  monarchy,  to  common 
apeculators  might  have  appeared  more  likely  to  be  an  object 
of  pity  or  insult,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  circum- 

Cent  powers,  than  to  be  tbe  scourge  and  terror  of  them  all : 
t  out  of  the  tomb  of  the  murdered  monarchy  in  France 
has  arisen  a  vast,  tremendous,  unformed  spectre,  in  a  far 
more  terrific  guise  than  any  which  ever  yet  have  overpowered 
the  imagination,  and  subdued  the  fortitude  of  man.  G-oing 
straight  forward  to  its  end,  unappaOed  by  peril,  unchecked 
by  remorse,  despising  all  common  maxims  and  all  common 
means,  that  hideous  phantom  overpowered  those  who  could 
not  believe  it  was  possible  she  could  at  all  exist,  except  on 
the  principles,  which  habit  rather  than  nature  bad  persuaded 
them  were  necessary  to  their  own  particular  welfare,  and  to 
their  own  ordinary  modes  of  action.  But  the  constitution 
of  any  poUtical  being,  as  well  as  that  of  any  physical  being, 
ought  to  be  known,  before  one  can  venture  t>  say  what  is 
St  for  its  conservation,  or  what  is  the  proper  means  of  ith 


I 
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power.  The  poison  of  other  states  is  tlie  food  of  the  new 
republic.  The  haukruptcy.  the  very  apprehension  of  which 
iu  one  of  the  causes  assigned  for  the  fall  of  the  monarchy, 
was  the  capitiil  on  which  she  opened  her  traffic  with  the 

J^  The  repuhlio  of  regicide  with  an  annihilated  revenue,  with 
defaced  manulactures,  with  a  rnined  commerce,  with  an  un- 
cultivated and  half-depopulated  country,  with  a  diecontented, 
distreBsed,  enslaved,  nnd  famished  people,  passing  with  a 
rapid,  eccentric,  incalculable  course,  from  the  wildest  an- 
narchy  to  the  sternest  despotism,  has  actually  conquered  the 
finest  parts  of  Europe,  has  distressed,  disunited,  deranged, 
and  broken  to  pieces  all  the  rest ;  and  so  subdued  the  minds 
-  of  therulersin  every  nation,  that  hardly  any  resource  presenta 
itself  to  them,  except  that  of  entitling  themselves  to  a  con- 
temptuous mercy  by  a  display  of  their  imbecility  and  mean- 
ness. Even  in  their  greatest  military  efforts,  and  the  greatest 
display  of  their  fortitude,  they  seem  not  to  hope,  they  do 
□ot  even  appear  to  wish,  the  extinction  of  what  subsists  to 
their  certain  ruin.  Their  ambition  is  only  to  be  admitted 
to  a  more  favoured  class  in  the  order  of  servitude  under  that 
domineering  power. 

This  seems  the  temper  of  the  day.     At  first  the  French 
I       force  was  too  much  despised.     Now  it  is  too  much  dreaded. 
I       As  inconsiderate  courage  has  given  way  to  irrational  fear, 
so  it  may  be  hoped,  that,  throngh  the  medium  of  deliberate 
sober  apprehension,  we  may  arrive  at  steady  fortitude.     Who 
knows   whether   indiguation    may  not    succeed  to  terror, 
and  the  revival  of  high  sentiment,  spuming  away  the  delu- 
sion of  a  safety  pnrchased  at  the  espense  of  glory,  may  not 
I       yet  drive  us  to  that  generous  despair,  which  has  often  eub- 
I       dued  distempers  in  the  state  for  which  no  remedy  could  be 
found  in  the  wisest  councils  F 

Other  great  states,  having  been  without  any  regular,  cer- 
1  tain  course  of  elevation,  or  decline,  we  may  hope  that  the 
I  British  fortune  may  fluctuate  also ;  because  the  public  mind, 
I  which  greatly  infiuences  that  fortune,  may  have  its  changes. 
I  We  are  therefore  never  authorized  to  abandon  our  country 
L  to  its  fate,  or  to  act  or  advise  as  if  it  had  no  resource. 
B  There  is  no  reason  to  apprehend,  because  ordinary  meaua 
^k  tlireatened  to  fail,  that  no  others  can  spring  up.     Whilst 
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our  beart  is  whole,  it  will  find  meane,  or  moke  them.  The 
heart  of  the  citizen  ia  a  perennial  apring  of  energy  to  the 
state.  BeirauBe  the  pulse  eeeina  to  intermit,  we  must  not 
preBume  that  it  will  cease  instantly  to  beat.  The  public 
muat  never  be  regarded  as  incurable.  I  remember  in  tne  be- 
ginning of  what  baa  lately  been  called  the  seven  years'  war, 
that  an  eloquent  writer  and  ingenious  apeculator,  Dr.  Brown, 
upon  some  reverses  which  happened  in  the  beginning  of 
tbat  war,  published  an  elaborate  philoaophical  diBCourse,  to 
prove  that  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  people  of 
England  had  been  totally  changed,  and  that  a  &ivolous 
efieminacy  was  become  the  national  character.  Nothing 
could  be  more  popular  than  that  work.  It  was  thought  a 
great  consolation  to  us,  the  light  people  of  this  country, 
(who  were  and  are  light,  but  who  were  not  and  are  not  ef- 
feminate,) that  we  had  found  the  cauaea  of  our  misfortunea 
in  our  vices,  Pythagoraa  could  not  be  more  pleased  with  hia 
leading  discovery.  But  whilst  in  that  splenetic  mood  we 
aroused  ouraelves  in  a  sour,  critical  speculation,  of  which  we 
were  ourselves  the  objects,  and  in  which  everyman  loat  his  par- 
ticular aense  of  the  public  diagrace  in  the  epidemic  nature  of 
the  distemper ;  whilst,  as  in  the  Alps,  Gtntre  kept  Goitre  in 
countenance ;  whilst  we  were  thus  abandoning  ouraelvea  to  a 
direct  confesaion  of  our  inferiority  to  France,  and  whilst 
many,  very  many,  were  ready  to  act  upon  a  sense  of  that 
inferiority,  a  few  montha  effected  a  total  change  in  our  vari- 
able minds.  We  emerged  from  the  gulf  of  that  speculative 
despondency ;  and  were  buoyed  up  to  the  highest  point  of 
practical  vigour.  Never  did  the  masculine  apirit  of  Eng- 
land display  itself  with  more  energy,  nor  ever  did  its  genius 
soar  with  a  prouder  pre-eminence  over  France,  than  at  the 
time  when  frivolity  and  effeminacy  had  been  at  leaat  tacitly 
acknowledged  as  their  national  character,  by  the  good  peo- 
ple of  this  kingdom. 

For  one,  (if  they  be  properly  treated,)  I  despair  neither 
of  the  public  fortune,  nor  the  public  mind.  There  ia  much 
to  be  done  undoubtedly,  and  much  t  be  etr  e  ed  We 
must  walk  in  new  ways,  or  we  can  n  e  n  un  p  our 
enemy  in  his  devious  march.  We  are  n  a  an  end  f  our 
struggle,  nor  near  it.     Let  us  not  de  rs  1  es     we 

are  at  the  beginning  of  great  troubles      I     ad  ly  a  know- 
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ledge  timt  the  state  of  public  aifaira  ia  infinitely  more  un. 
promiaing,  thfin  itt  the  period  I  have  just  now  alluded  to 
ftnd  the  position  of  all  the  powers  of  Europe  in  relatioii  to 
iiB,  and  in  relation  to  each  other,  ia  more  intricate  and  criti- 
cal beyond  all  compariaon.  DifHcult  indeed  is  our  situation. 
In  all  situations  of  difficulty  men  will  be  influenced  in  the 
part  they  take,  not  only  by  the  reason  of  the  case,  but  by 
the  peculiar  turn  of  their  own  character.  The  eame  ways 
to  safety  do  not  present  themaelvea  to  all  men,  nor  to  the 
same  men  in  different  tempera.  There  is  a  courageous  wis- 
dom :  there  ia  also  a  false,  reptile  prudence,  the  reault  not 
of  caution,  bui  of  fear.  Under  misfortunes  it  often  happens 
that  the  nerves  of  the  understanding  are  so  relaxed,  the 

fireasing  peril  of  the  hour  so  completely  confounds  all  the 
acuities,  that  no  future  danger  can  be  properly  provided 
for,  can  be  justly  estimated,  can  be  so  much  as  fully  aeen. 
The  eye  of  the  mind  is  dazzled  and  vanijuiahed.  An  abject 
distrust  of  ourselves,  an  extravagant  admiration  of  the 
enemy,  present  us  with  no  hope  but  in  a  compromise  with 
his  pride,  by  a  aubraiasion  to  his  htU.  This  short  plan  of 
policy  is  the  only  counsel  which  will  obtain  a  hearing.  We 
plunge  into  a  dark  gulf  with  all  the  rash  precipitation  of 
fear.  Tlie  nature  of  courage  ia,  without  a  question,  to  be 
conversant  with  danger :  but  in  the  palpable  night  of  their 
terrors,  men  under  consternation  suppose,  not  that  it  is  the 
danger,  which,  by  a  sure  instinct,  calla  out  the  courage  to 
resist  it,  but  that  it  is  the  courage  which  produces  the  dan- 
ger. They  therefore  seek  for  a  refuge  from  their  fears  in  the 
fears  themselves,  and  consider  a  temporizing  meanness  aa  the 
only  source  of  safety. 
/  The  rules  and  definitions  of  prudence  can  rarely  be  exact ; 
never  universal.  I  do  not  deny,  that,  in  smaD,  truckling 
Btatea,  a  timely  compromise  with  power  has  often  been  the 
means,  and  the  only  means,  of  drawling  out  their  puny- 
existence  :  but  a  great  state  is  too  much  envied,  too  much 
dreaded,  to  find  safety  in  humiliation.  To  be  secure,  it  must 
be  respected.  Power,  and  eminence,  and  consideration,  are 
things  not  to  be  begged.  They  must  be  commanded  ;  and 
they,  who  supplicate  Jor  mercy  from  others,  can  never  hope 
fop  justice  through  themselves.  What  justice  they  are  to  oo- 
toin,  OB  the  alms  of  an  enemy,  depends  upon  bis  chuTacter  i 
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and  that  tLey  ought  well  to  know  before  they  implicitly  o 
fide. 

Much  controversy  there  has  been  in  parliament,  and  not  a 
little  amoagat  ub  out  of  doors,  about  the  instrumental  mt^ana 
of  this  nation  towards  the  maintenance  of  her  dignity,  Hnd 
the  aaaertion  of  her  rights.  On  the  most  elaborate  and  cor- 
rect detail  of  facts,  the  result  seems  to  be,  that  at  no  time  has 
the  wealth  and  power  of  G-reat  Britain  been  ao  coaaiderable 
as  it  is  at  this  very  perilous  moment.  We  have  a  vast  inter- 
eat  to  preserve,  and  we  possess  great  means  of  preserving  it : 
but  it  ia  to  he  remembered  that  the  artilicer  may  be  encum- 
bered by  his  tools,  and  that  resources  may  be  among  impedi- 
menta. If  wealth  is  the  obedient  and  laborious  slave  of  vir- 
tue and  of  public  honour,  then  wealth  is  in  its  place,  and  has 
its  use :  but  if  this  order  is  changed,  and  honour  is  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  conservation  of  richea,  riches,  which  have  neither 
eyes  nor  hands,  nor  anything  truly  vital  in  them,  cannot  long 
survive  the  being  of  their  vivifying  powers,  their  legitimate 
masters,  and  their  potent  protectors.  If  we  command  our 
wealth,  we  shall  be  rich  and  iree :  if  our  wealth  commanda  ua, 
we  are  poor  indeed.  We  are  bought  by  the  enemy  with  the 
treasure  from  our  own  coffers.  Too  great  a  sense  of  the  value 
of  a  subordinate  interest  may  be  the  very  source  of  its  danger, 
as  well  as  the  certain  ruin  of  iotereata  of  a  superior  order. 
Often  has  a  man  lost  his  all  because  he  would  not  submit  to 
hazard  all  in  defending  it.  A  display  of  our  wealth  before 
robbers  is  not  the  way  to  restrain  their  boldness,  or  to 
lessen  their  rapacity.  This  display  is  made,  I  know,  to 
persuade  the  people  of  England  that  thereby  we  shall  awe 
the  enemy,  and  improve  the  terras  of  our  capitulation  ;  it  is 
made,  not  that  we  should  fight  with  more  animation,  but 
that  we  should  supplicate  with  better  Lopea.  We  are 
miataken.  We  have  an  enemy  to  deal  with  who  never  re- 
garded our  contest  as  a  measuring  and  weighing  of  purses. 
He  is  the  Gaul  that  puts  his  sword  into  the  scale.  He  is 
more  tempted  with  our  wealth  as  booty,  than  terrified  with 
it  as  power.  But  let  us  be  rich  or  poor,  let  us  be  either  in 
what  proportion  we  may,  nature  is  false  or  this  is  true,  that 
where  the  eaaentiul  pubhcforce  (of  which  money  is  but  a  part) 
is  iu  any  degree  upon  a  par  in  a  conflict  between  nations,  that 
state,  which  is  resolved  to  hazard  its  existence  rather  thnij  to 
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abandon  its  object,  muet  have  an  infinite  advantage  aver  that 
which  ia  resolved  to  yield  rather  than  to  carry  its  resistance 
beyond  a  certain  point,  liiunanly  epeaking,  that  people 
which  bounds  its  efforts  only  with  its  oeing,  must  give  the 
law  to  that  nation  vfhich  will  not  push  its  opposition  beyond 


If  we  look  to  nothing  but  our  domestic  condition,  the  state 
of  the  nation  is  full  even  to  plethory :  but  if  we  imagine 
that  this  country  con  long  maintain  its  blood  and  its  food,  as 
disjoined  from  tne  community  of  mankind,  such  an  opinion 
does  not  deserve  refutation  as  absurd,  but  pity  aa  insane. 

I  do  not  kuow  that  auch  an  improvident  and  stupid 
BelflahnesB  deaerrea  the  diacuaaion,  which,  perhaps,  I  may  be- 
stow upon  it  hereafter.  We  cannot  arrange  with  our  enemy 
in  the  present  conjuncture,  without  abandoning  the  interest 
of  mankind.  If  we  look  only  to  our  own  petty  peculium  in  the 
war,  we  have  had  some  advantages ;  advantages  ambiguous 
in  their  nature,  and  dearly  bought.  We  have  not  in  the 
elighteat  degree  impaired  the  strength  of  the  common  enemy 
in  any  one  of  those  points  in  which  his  particular  force  con- 
siata ;  at  tlie  same  time  that  new  enemiea  to  ourselves, 
new  allies  to  the  regicide  republic,  have  been  made  out  of 
the  wrecka  and  fragmenta  of  the  general  confederacy.  So 
far  as  to  the  sellish  part.  As  composing  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity of  Europe,  and  interested  in  its  fate,  it  ia  not  easy 
to  conceive  a  state  of  things  more  doubtful  and  perplexing. 
When  Louis  XIV.  had  made  himself  master  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  moat  important  provincea  of  Spain ;  when  he 
had  in  a  manner  overrun  Lomoardy,  and  was  thundering  at 
the  gatea  of  Turin ;  when  he  had  mastered  almost  all  GJer- 
many  on  this  side  the  Ehine ;  when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
ruining  the  august  fabric  of  the  empire ;  wl  en,  with  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  in  his  alliance,  hardly  anything  interposed 
between  him  and  Vienna ;  when  the  Turk  hung  with  a  mighty 
force  over  the  empire  on  the  other  side ;  I  do  not  know,  that 
in  the  beginning  of  1701  (that  is,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
renovated  war  with  Louis  XIV,)  the  state  of  Europe  was  so 
truly  alarming.  To  England  it  certainly  waa  not.  Holland 
(and  Holland  is  a  matter  to  England  of  value  inestimable) 
waa  then  powerful,  was  tnen  independent,  and,  though  great- 
ly endangered,  was  then  f  uU  of  energy  and  spirit.  J  But  the 
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great  reaource  of  Europe  was  in  England:  not  in  a  Borl  oT 
£ugland  detached  £rom  tbe  rest  of  the  world,  and  amuaing 
herself  with  the  puppet-show  of  a  naval  power,  (it  can  be  no 
better,  whilst  all  the  sources  of  that  power,  and  of  every  sort  of 
power,  are  precarious,)  but  in  that  sort  of  England,  who  con- 
sidered herself  as  embodied  with  Europe  ;  but  ia  that  sort  of 
England,  who,  Hjmpathetic  with  the  adversity  or  the  bappi- 
nesB  of  mankind,  felt  that  nothing  io  human  affaire  waa 
foreign  to  her.  We  may  consider  it  aa  a  sure  .isiom,  that, 
aa  on  the  one  hand  no  confederacy  of  the  least  effect  or  dura- 
tion can  esist  against  France,  of  which  England  is  not  only 
a  part,  hut  the  head,  so  neither  can  England  pretend  to  cope 
with  France  but  as  connected  with  the  body  of  Chriatendom. 

Our  account  of  the  war,  at  a  wot  of  communion,  to  tbri 
very  point  in  which  we  began  to  throw  out  lures,  oglings, 
and  glances  for  peace,  was  a  war  of  disaster  and  of  little  else. 
The  independent  adyantages  obtained  by  us  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  which  were  made  at  the  eipenae  of  that  com- 
mon cause,  if  they  deceive  us  about  our  largest  and  our  surest 
interest,  are  to  be  reckoned  amongst  our  heaviest  loaaeB. 

Tbe  allies,  and  Orent  Britain  amongst  the  rest,  (and  per- 
haps amongst  the  foremost,)  have  been  miserably  deluded 
by  this  great  fundamental  error:  That  it  was  in  our  power 
to  make  peace  with  this  monster  of  a  state,  whenever  we 
chose  to  forget  the  crimes  that  made  it  great,  and  the  de- 
signs that  made  it  formidable.  People  imagined  that 
their  ceasing  to  resist  was  the  sure  way  to  be  secure. 
This  "pale  east  of  thought"  sicklied  over  all  their  enter- 
prises, and  turned  all  their  politics  awry.  They  could  not, 
or  rather  they  would  not,  read,  in  the  most  unequivocal 
declarations  of  the  enemy,  and  his  uniform  conduct,  that 
more  safety  was  to  be  found  in  the  most  arduous  war,  than 
in  the  Mendship  of  that  kind  of  being.  Its  bostOe  amity 
can  be  obtained  on  no  terms  that  do  not  imply  an  inability 
hereafter  to  resist  its  designs.  This  great,  prolific  error  (I 
mean  that  peace  was  always  in  our  power)  baa  been  the  cause 
that  rendered  the  allies  indifferent  about  the  direction  of 
the  war ;  and  persuaded  them  that  they  might  always  risk  a 
choice,  and  even  a  change  in  its  objects.  They  seldom  im- 
proved any  advant^e ;  hoping  that  the  enemy,  affected  by 
it,  would  make  a  proffer  of  peace,     Hence  it  was,  that  all 
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their  early  yictoriea  have  been  followed  almost  immediately 
with  the  usual  effects  of  a  defeat ;  whilst  al!  the  adyantagea 
obtained  by  the  regicides  have  been  followed  by  the  conse- 
quences that  were  natural.  The  discomfiturea,  which  the  re- 
public of  ftBaassins  has  suffered,  have  uniformly  called  forth 
new  exertions,  which  not  only  repaired  old  losses,  but  pre- 
pared new  conquests.  The  losses  of  the  allies,  on  the  con- 
trary, (no  provision  having  been  made  on  the  speculation  of 
Buch  an  event,)  have  been  followed  by  desertion,  by  dismay, 
by  disunion,  by  a  dereliction  of  their  policy,  by  a  flight  Irom 
their  principles,  by  on  admiration  of  the  enemy,  by  mutual 
accusations,  by  a  distrust  in  every  member  of  the  alliance  of 
its  fellow,  of  its  cause,  its  power,  and  its  courage. 

Great  difficulties  in  consequence  of  our  erroneous  policy, 
as  T  have  said,  press  upon  every  side  of  ua.  Far  from  de- 
siring to  conceal,  or  even  to  palliate,  the  evil  in  the  repre- 
sentation, I  wish  to  lay  it  down  as  my  foundation,  that  nerer 
greater  existed.  In  a  moment  when  sudden  panic  is  appre- 
hended, it  may  be  wise  for  a  while  to  conceal  some  great 
public  disaster,  or  to  reveal  it  by  degrees,  until  the  minda  of 
the  people  have  time  to  be  recollected,  that  their  under- 
standing may  have  leisure  to  rally,  and  that  more  steady 
councils  may  prevent  their  doing  something  desperate  und^ 
the  first  impressions  of  rage  or  terror.  But  with  regard  to 
a  general  state  of  things,  growing  out  of  events  and  cauees 
already  known  in  the  gross,  there  is  no  piety  in  the  fraud 
that  covers  its  true  nature ;  because  nothing  but  erroneous 
resolutions  can  be  the  result  of  false  representations.  Those 
measures,  which,  in  common  distress,  might  be  available,  in 
greater,  are  no  better  than  playing  with  the  evil.  That  the 
effort  may  bear  a  proportion  to  the  exigence,  it  is  fit  it  should 
be  known ;  known  in  its  quality,  in  its  extent,  and  in  all 
the  circumstances  which  attend  it.  Great  reverses  of  for- 
tune there  have  been,  and  great  embarrassments  in  council : 
a  principled  regicide  enemy  possessed  of  the  most  important 
part  of  Europe,  and  struggling  for  the  rest :  within  ourselves 
a  totd  relaxation  of  all  authority,  whilst  a  cry  is  raised  against 
it,  as  if  it  were  the  most  ferocious  of  all  despotism.  Aworae 
phenomenon; — our  government  disowned  by  the  most  ef- 
ficient member  of  its  tribunals ;  ill  supported  by  any  of  their 
constituent  parts;   and  the  highest  tribunal  of  all,  (from 
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causes  not  for  our  preeent  purpoee  to  examine,)  deprived  of 
all  that  dignity  and  oil  that  efficieney  which  might  enforce, 
or  regulate,  or,  if  the  case  required  it,  might  supply  the  want 
of  every  other  court.  Public  proBecutions  are  become  little 
better  than  echools  for  treason;  of  no  uee  but  to  improve 
the  deiterity  of  criminals  in  the  mystery  of  evasion ;  or  to 
show  with  wDat  complete  impunity  men  may  conspire  againHt 
the  commonwealth ;  with  what  safety  aassseins  may  attempt 
its  awful  head.  Everything  is  secure,  except  what  the  laws 
have  made  sacred ;  everything  is  tamenesa  and  languor  that  is 
not  fury  and  faction.  Whilst  the  distempers  of  a  relaxed  fibre 
prognosticate  and  prepare  all  the  morbid  force  of  convulsion 
m  the  body  of  the  state,  the  steadiness  of  the  physician  is 
overpowered  by  the  very  aspect  of  the  disease.'  The  doctor 
of  the  constitution,  pretending  to  underrate  what  he  is  not 
able  to  contend  with,  shrinks  from  his  own  operation.  He 
doubts  and  questions  the  salutary  but  critical  terrors  of  the 
cautery  and  the  knife.  He  takes  a  poor  credit  even  from 
his  defeat ;  and  covers  impotence  under  the  mask  of  lenity. 
He  praises  the  moderation  of  the  laws,  as,  in  his  hands,  he 
Bees  them  baffled  and  despised.  Is  all  this,  because  in  our 
day  the  statutes  of  the  kingdom  are  not  engrossed  in  as  tirni 
a  character,  and  imprinted  in  as  black  and  legible  a  type,  aa 
ever  i  No !  the  law  is  a  clear,  but  it  is  a  dead  letter.  Dead 
and  putrid,  it  is  insufficient  to  save  the  state,  but  potent  to 
infect  and  to  kill.  Living  law,  full  of  reason,  and  of  equity 
and  justice,  (as  it  is,  or  it  should  not  exist,)  ought  to  be 
severe  and  awful  too ;  or  the  words  of  menace,  whether 
written  on  the  parchment  roll  of  England,  or  cut  into  the 
brazen  tablet  of  Bome,  will  excite  nothing  but  contempt. 
How  comes  it,  that  in  all  the  state  prosecutions  of  magnitude, 
from  the  Eevolution  to  within  these  two  or  three  years,  the 
Crown  has  scarcely  ever  retired  disgraced  and  defeated  from 
ite  courts  ?  Whence  this  alarming  change  f  By  a  connexion 
easily  felt,  and  not  impossible  to  be  traced  to  its  cause,  all 
the  parts  of  the  state  have  their  correspondence  and  consent. 
They  who  bow  to  the  enemy  abroad  will  not  be  of  power  to 
subdue  the  conspirator  at  home.  It  is  impossible  not  to  ob- 
serve, that,  in  proportion  as  we  approximate  to  the  poisonous 
JAwa  of  anarchy,  the  fascination  grows  irresistible.  In  pro> 
'  "Musaabat  tauiLu  mediciim  timoie." 
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portion  as  we  are  attracted  towards  the  focus  of  illegality, 

ureligion,  and  desperate  enterpriae,  all  the  venomous  and 
blighting  insects  of  the  state  are  awakened  into  life.     The 

5roniiae  of  the  year  is  hlaated,  and  shrivelled,  and  burned  up 
efore  them.  Our  most  salutary  and  most  beautiful  inatitu- 
tions  yield  nothing  but  duet  and  smut :  the  harveat  of  our 
law  ia  no  more  than  stubble.  It  ia  in  the  nature  of  these 
eruptive  diseaaes  in  the  state  to  sink  in  by  Sts,  and  re-appear. 
But  the  fuel  of  the  malady  remains ;  and  in  my  opiuioD  is 
not  in  the  smalleat  degree  mitigated  in  its  malignity,  though 
it  waits  the  favourable  moment  of  a  freer  communication 
with  the  source  of  regicide   to  exert  and  to  inerease  itn 

Ifi  it  that  the  people  ore  changed,  that  the  commonwealth 
cannot  be  protected  by  its  lawa  ?  I  hardly  think  it.  On  the 
contrary,  1  conceive,  that  these  tilings  happen  because  men 
are  not  changed,  but  remain  always  what  they  always  were ; 
they  remain  what  the  bulk  of  ua  must  ever  be,  when  abandon- 
ed to  our  vulgar  propensities,  without  guide,  leader,  or  con- 
trol ;  that  ia,  made  to  be  full  of  a  blind  elevation  in  prosperity; 
to  despise  untried  dangers ;  to  be  overpowered  with  unex- 
pected reveraea ;  to  find  no  clue  in  a  labyrinth  of  diffieulties, 
to  get  out  of  a  present  inconvenience  with  any  risk  of  future 
ruin ;  to  follow  and  to  bow  to  fortune ;  to  admire  aucceasful 
though  wicked  enterpriae,  and  to  imitate  what  we  admire; 
to  contemn  the  government  which  announces  danger  &oia 
sacrilege  and  regicide,  whUst  they  are  only  in  their  infancy 
and  their  struggle,  but  which  finds  nothing  that  can  alarm 
in  their  adult  state,  and  in  the  power  and  triumph  of  thoae 
destructive  principles.  In  a  mass  we  cannot  be  left  to  ouv- 
aelvea.  We  must  have  leaders.  If  none  will  undertake  to 
lead  us  right,  we  shall  find  guides  who  will  contrive  to  con- 
duct us  to  shame  and  ruin. 

We  are  in  a  war  of  a  peculiar  nature.  It  ia  not  with  an 
ordinary  community,  which  ia  hostile  or  friendly  as  passiaa 
or  as  interest  may  veer  about :  not  with  a  state  which  makes 
war  through  wantonneaa,  and  abandons  it  through  lassitude. 
We  are  at  war  with  a  ajatem,  which,  by  its  essence,  is  inimi- 
cal to  all  other  governments,  and  which  makes  peace  or  war, 
as  peace  and  war  may  best  contribute  to  their  subversion. 
It  IB  with  an  armed  doctrine  that  we  are  at  war.     It  has,  by 
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—None 
B  of  force  greatly 


its  easence,  a  faction  of  opinion,  and  of  interest,  and  c 
tliuaiasni,  in  every  countiy.  To  ub  it  is  a  CoIobbub  whieh 
beatridea  our  channel.  It  has  ooe  foot  on  a  foreien  ahore, 
the  other  upon  the  British  soil.  Thus  advantaged,  if  it  can 
at  all  exiat,  it  muat  finally  prevail.  Nothing  can  so  com- 
pletely ruin  any  of  the  old  govemnientB,  ours  in  particulflr, 
aa  the  acknowledgment,  directly,  or  by  implication,  of  any 
kind  of  Buperiority  in  thia  new  power.  Thia  acknowledg- 
ment we  maie,  if,  m  a  bad  or  doubtful  situation  of  our  affairs, 
we  solicit  peace  ;  or  if  we  yield  to  the  modea  of  new  hanulia- 
tion,  in  which  alone  ahe  is  content  to  give  us  a  hearing.  By 
that  means  the  terms  cannot  be  of  our  chooaing;  no,  not  in 
any  part. 

It  is  laid  in  the  un^terable  conatitution  ol 
con  aapire  to  act  greatly,  hut  those  who  a 
to  Bufler.  They  who  make  their  arrangementa  in  the  first 
run  of  misadventure,  and  in  a  temper  of  mind  the  common 
fruit  of  diaappointment  and  dismay,  put  a  aeal  on.  theb 
calamities.  To  their  power  they  take  a  aecurity  against  any 
favours  which  they  might  hope  from  the  uBual  inconatancy 
of  fortune.  I  am  therefore,  my  dear  friend,  invariably  of 
your  opinion,  (though  full  of  respect  for  those  who  think 
difierently,)  that  neither  the  time  chosen  for  it,  nor  the 
manner  of  soliciting  a  negotiation,  were  properly  considered ; 
even  though  I  had  aUowed,  (I  hajdly  shall  allow,)  that  with 
the  horde  of  regicides  we  could  by  any  aelection  of  time,  or 
uae  of  means,  obtain  anything  at  all  deserving  the  name  of 

In  one  point  we  are  lucky.  The  regicide  has  received  our 
advances  with  soom.  We  have  an  enemy,  to  whose  virtues 
we  can  owe  nothing ;  but  on  thia  occaeion  we  are  infinitely 
obliged  to  one  of  hia  vices.  We  owe  more  to  hie  insolence 
than  to  our  own  precaution.  The  haughtiness  by  which  the 
proud  repel  ua,  haa  thia  of  good  in  it;  that  in  making  us 
keep  our  distance,  they  muat  keep  their  distance  too.  In 
the  present  case,  the  pride  of  the  regicide  may  be  our  safety. 
He  has  given  time  for  our  reason  to  operate ;  and  for  Britiah 
dignity  to  recover  from  ita  surpriae.  From  first  to  last  he 
baa  rejected  all  our  advances.  Far  as  we  have  gone,  he  has 
BtUl  left  a  way  open  to  our  retreat. 

There  is  always  an  augury  to  be  taken  of  what  a  peace  ii 
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likely  to  be,  from  the  preliminary  Bteps  that  are  made  to 
bring  it  about.  "We  may  gather  soniething  from  the  time  in 
■which  the  first  overtures  are  made ;  from  the  quarter  whence 
they  come ;  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  received. 
These  discover  the  temper  of  the  parties.  If  your  enemy 
offers  peace  in  the  moment  of  succeas,  it  indicates  that  he  is 
satisfied  with  something.  It  ahows  that  there  are  limits  to 
his  ambition  or  his  resentment.  If  be  offers  nothing  ander 
misfortune,  it  is  probable,  that  it  ia  more  painiiil  to  him  to 
abandon  the  prospect  of  advantage  than  to  endure  calamity. 
If  he  rejects  solicitation,  and  will  not  give  even  a  nod  to  the 
suppliants  for  peace,  until  a  change  in  the  fortune  of  the 
■war  threatens  him  with  ruin,  then  I  think  it  evident,  that  he 
wishes  nothing  more  than  to  disarm  his  adversary  to  gain 
time.  Afterwards  a  question  arises,  which  of  the  parties  is 
likely  to  obtain  the  greater  advantages,  by  continuing  dis- 
armed Find  by  the  use  of  time. 

"With  theno  few  plain  indications  in  our  minds,  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  reconsider  the  conduct  of  the  enemy  together 
with  our  own,  from  the  day  that  a  question  of  peace  has  been 
in  agitation.  In  coDsidering  this  part  of  the  question,  I  do 
not  proceed  on  my  own  hypothesis.  I  suppose,  for  a  moment, 
that  this  body  of  regicide,  calling  itself  a  republic,  is  a  politic 
person,  with  whom  something  deserving  the  name  of  peace 
may  be  made.  On  that  supposition,  let  us  examine  our  o^wn 
proceeding.  Let  us  compute  the  profit  it  has  brought,  and 
the  advantage  that  it  is  likely  to  bring  hereafter.  A  peace 
too  eagerly  sought  is  not  always  the  sooner  obtained.  The 
discovery  of  vehement  wishes  generally  frustrates  their  at- 
tainment ;  and  your  adversary  has  gained  a  great  advant^e 
over  you  when  he  finds  you  impatient  to  conclude  a  treaty. 
There  is  in  reserve,  not  only  something  of  dignity,  but  a  great 
deal  of  prudence  too.  A  sort  of  courage  belongs  to  negotia- 
tion, as  well  as  to  operations  of  the  field.  A  negotiator  mnst 
oflen  seem  willing  to  hazard  the  whole  issue  of  bis  treaty,  if 
tie  wishes  to  secure  any  one  material  point. 

The  regicides  were  the  first  to  declare  war.  We  are  the 
first  to  sue  for  peace.  In  proportion  to  the  humility  and 
perseverance  we  have  shown  in  our  addresses,  has  been  the 
of  their  arrogance  in  rejecting  our  suit.  The 
'  pride  seems  to  have  been  worn  out  with 
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the  importunity  of  our  courtship.  Disgusted  as  they  ore 
with  a  conduct  so  different  from  all  the  aentiinenta  by  which 
they  are  themselves  filled,  they  think  to  put  sji  end  to  our 
vesatiouB  solicitation  hy  redoubling  their  insults. 

It  happens  frequently,  that  pride  may  reject  a  public  ad- 
vance, while  intercBt  listens  to  a  secret  suggestion  of  ad- 
vantage. The  opportunity  has  been  afforded.  At  a  very 
early  period  in  the  diplomacy  of  humiliation,  a  gentleman 
■was  sent  on  an  errand,'  of  which,  from  the  motive  of  it, 
whatever  the  event  miebt  be,  we  can  never  be  ashamed. 
Hmnanity  cannot  be  degraded  by  humiliation.  It  is  its 
very  character  to  submit  to  such  things.  There  is  a  consan- 
guinity between  benevolence  and  humility.  They  are  virtues 
of  the  same  stock.  Dignity  is  of  as  good  a  race ;  but  it  be- 
longs to  the  family  of  fortitude.  In  the  spirit  of  that  be- 
nevolence, we  sent  a  gentleman  to  beseech  the  directory  of 
regicide,  not  to  he  quite  so  prodigal  as  their  republic  had 
been  of  judicial  murtler.  We  solicited  them  to  spare  the  lives 
of  some  unhappy  persona  of  the  first  distinction,  whose 
safety  at  other  times  could  not  have  been  an  object  of  solicit- 
ation- They  had  quitted  France  on  the  &ith  of  the  declar- 
ation  of  the  rights  of  citizens.  They  never  had  been  in  the 
aervice  of  the  regicides,  nor  at  their  hands  had  received  any 
stipend.  The  very  system  and  constitution  of  government 
that  now  prevails  was  settled  subsequently  to  their  emigra- 
tion. They  were  under  the  protection  of  (>reat  Britain,  and 
in  his  Majesty's  pay  and  service.  Not  an  hostDe  invaHion,but 
the  disasters  of  the  sea,  had  thrown  them  upon  a  shore  more 
barbarous  and  inhospitable  than  the  inclement  ocean  under 
themost  pitiless  of  its  storms.  Here  was  an  opportunity  to  el- 
press  afeeling  for  the  miseries  of  war;  and  to  open  some  Bort 
of  conversation,  which,  (after  our  public  overtures  had 
glutted  their  pride,)  at  a  cautious  and  jealous  distance,  might 
lead  to  something  like  an  accommodation.  What  was  the 
event  ?  A  strange  uncouth  thing,  a  theatrical  figure  of  the 
opera,  his  head  shaded  with  three-coloured  plumes,  his  body 
fantastically  habited,  strutted  from  the  back  scenes,  and,  atter 
a  short  speech,  in  the  mock  heroic  falsetto  of  stupid  tragedy, 
delivered  the  gentleman  who  came  to  make  the  representa- 
I  the  custody  of  a  guard,  with  directions  not  to  loa 
Bird  sunt  Co  st&le  the  real  siluation  of  '.he  Due  de  Choiseul. 
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sight  of  him  for  a  moment ;  and  then  ordered  him  to  be  sent 
fiom  Paris  in  two  hours. 

Here  it  is  impossible,  that  a  sentiment  of  tenderness  should 
not  strike  athwart  the  sternness  of  politics,  and  make  us  re- 
call to  painful  memory  the  difference  between  this  insolent 
and  bloody  theatre,  and  the  temperate  natural  majesty  of  a 
civilized  court,  where  the  afflicted  family  of  Asgill  did  not  in 
vain  solicit  the  mercy  of  the  highest  in  rank,  and  the  most 
compassionate  of  the  compassionate  sex. 

In  this  intercourse,  at  least,  there  was  nothing  to  promise 
a  great  deal  of  success  in  our  future  advances.  AVTiilst  the 
fortune  of  the  field  was  wholly  with  the  regicides,  nothing 
was  thought  of  but  to  follow  where  it  led ;  and  it  led  to  every- 
thing. Not  so  much  as  a  talk  of  treaty.  Laws  were  laid 
down  with  arrogance.  The  most  moderate  politician  in  their 
clan  *  was  chosen  as  the  organ,  not  so  much  for  prescribing 
limits  to  their  claims,  as  to  mark  what,  for  the  present,  they 
are  content  to  leave  to  others.  They  made,  not  laws,  not 
conventions,  not  late  possession,  but  physical  nature,  and  po- 
litical convenience,  the  sole  foundation  of  their  claims.  The 
Rhine,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  ocean,  were  the  bounds 
which,  for  the  time,  they  assigned  to  the  empire  of  regicide. 
What  was  the  chamber  of  union  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 
which  astonished  and  provoked  all  Europe,  compared  to  this 
declaration?  In  truth,  with  these  limits,  and  their  prin- 
ciple, they  would  not  have  left  even  the  shadow  of  liberty  or 
sajfety  to  any  nation.  This  plan  of  empire  was  not  taken  up 
in  the  first  intoxication  of  unexpected  success.  You  must 
recollect  that  it  was  projected,  just  as  the  report  h?is  stated 
it,  fipom  the  very  first  revolt  of  the  faction  against  their  mon- 
archy ;  and  it  has  been  uniformly  pursued,  as  a  standing 
maxim  of  national  policy,  from  that  time  to  this.  It  is,  ge- 
nerally, in  the  season  ot  prosperity  that  men  discover  their 
real  temper,  principles,  and  designs.  But  this  principle,  sug- 
gested in  their  first  struggles,  fully  avowed  in  their  pros- 
perity, has,  in  the  most  adverse  state  of  their  affairs,  been 
tenaciously  adhered  to.  The  report  combined  with  their 
conduct,  forms  an  infallible  criterion  of  the  views  of  this  re- 
public. 

In  their  fortune  there  has  been  some  fluctuation.    We  are 
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to  see  how  their  minde  have  been  affected  with  n  clinnge. 
Some  impresaioa  it  made  on  them  iindouhledly.  It  pro- 
duced some  ohlique  notice  of  the  suhmisaioDs  that  were  made 
by  Buppliant  nations.  The  utmost  they  did,  was  to  make 
Bome  01  those  cold,  forma],  general  proiesBions  of  a  lore  of 
peace  which  no  power  has  ever  refused  to  make ;  because 
they  mean  little,  and  coat  nothing.  The  first  paper  I  have 
aeea  (the  publication  at  Hamburgh)  making  a  sliow  of  that 
pacific  diepoaition,  discovered  a  roofed  animosity  against  this 
nation,  and  an  incurable  rancour,  even  more  than  auy  one  of 
their  hostile  acts.  In  this  Hamburgh  declaration, they  choose 
to  suppose,  that  the  war  on  the  part  of  England,  is  a  war  of 
ffoverntHenl,  begun  and  carried  on  against  the  sense  and  inter- 
estg  of  the  people ;  thus  sowing  in  their  very  overtixres  to- 
wards peace  the  seeds  of  tumult  and  sedition :  for  they  never 
have  abandoned,  and  never  will  they  abandon,  in  peace, 
in  war,  in  treaty,  in  any  situation,  or  for  one  instant,  their 
old,  steady  maaim  of  separating  the  people  from  their  go- 
vernment. Let  me  add — and  it  is  with  uiueigned  anxiety  for 
the  (haracter  and  credit  of  ministers  that  I  do  add — if  our 
government  perseveres  in  its  as  uniform  course  of  acting 
under  instruments  with  such  preamhleB,it  pleads  guilty  to  the 
charges  made  by  our  enemies  against  itj  both  on  its  own 
part,  and  on  the  part  of  parliament  itself.  The  enemy  must 
succeed  in  his  plan  for  loosening  aud  disconnecting  all  the  in- 
ternal holdings  of  the  kingdom. 

It  was  not  enough,  that  the  speech  from  the  throne,  in  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  1795,  threw  out  oglinga  and  glances 
01  tenderness.  Lest  this  coquetting  should  seem  too  cold 
and  ambiguous,  without  waiting  for  its  effect,  the  violent 
passion  for  a  relation  to  the  regicides  produced  a  direct  mes- 
sage from  the  Crown,  and  its  consequences  from  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  On  the  part  of  the  regicides  these 
declarations  could  not  be  entirely  passed  by  without  notice  j 
but  in  that  notice  they  discovered  still  more  clearly  the 
bottom  of  their  character.  The  offer  made  to  them  by  the  mes- 
sage to  parliament  was  hinted  at  in  their  answer ;  but  in  an 
obscure  and  oblique  manner,  as  before.  They  accompanied 
their  notice  of  the  indications  manifested  on  our  side,  with 
every  kind  of  insolent  and  taunting  reflection,  Theregiride 
directory,  on  the  day  which,  in  their  gipsy  jargon,  they  call 
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the  Sth  of  PluTiose,  in  return  for  our  adyanceH,  charge  us 
with  eluding  our  declarationa  under  "  evasive  formalities  and 
frivolous  pretests."  What  these  pretexts  and  evasions 
were,  they  do  not  aay,  and  I  have  never  heard.  But  they  do 
not  rest  there.  They  proceed  to  charge  us,  and,  as  it  should 
seem,  our  aUiea  in  the  mass,  with  direct  perfidy  ;  they  are  so 
conciliatory  in  their  language  aa  to  hint  that  thia  perfidious 
diaractei  is  not  new  in  our  proceedings.  However,  notwith- 
BtandiDg  this  our  habitual  perfidy,  they  wiU  ofier  peace  "on 
conditions  cm  moderate" — as  what  P  aa  reason  andaa  equity 
require  ?  No !  as  moderate  "  as  are  suitable  to  their  natioTial 
dignity.''  National  dignity  in  all  treaties  I  do  admit  is  an 
important  consideration.  They  have  given  us  a  useful  hint 
on  that  subject :  but  dignity,  hitherto,  has  belonged  to  the 
mode  of  proceeding,  not  to  the  matter  of  a  treaty.  Never 
before  has  it  been  mentioned  as  the  standard  for  rating  the 
conditions  of  peace  ;  no,  never  by  the  moat  violent  of  con- 
querors. Indemnification  is  capable  of  some  estimate  :  dig- 
nity has  no  standard.  It  is  impossible  to  guess  what  acquisi- 
tions pride  and  ambition  may  think  fit  for  their  dignity.  But 
lest  any  doubt  should  remam  on  what  they  think  for  their 
dignity,  the  regicides  in  the  nest  paragraph  tell  us,  "  that 
they  will  have  no  peace  with  their  enemiea,  until  they  have 
reduced  them  to  a  state,  which  vrill  put  them  under  an  wa- 
potsibility  of  pursuing  their  wretched  projects ; "  that  is,  in 
plain  iVench  or  English,  until  they  have  accomplished  our 
utter  and  irretrievable  ruin.  This  is  their  pacific  language. 
It  flows  from  their  unalterable  principle  in  whatever  language 
they  speak,  or  whatever  steps  they  take,  whether  of  real  war, 
or  of  pretended  pacification.  They  have  never,  to  do  them 
justice,  been  at  much  trouble  in  concealing  their  intentions. 
We  were  aa  obstinately  resolved  to  think  them  not  in  earnest ; 
but  I  confess  jests  of  this  sort,  whatever  their  urbanity  may 
be,  are  not  much  to  my  taste. 

To  this  conciliatory  and  amicable  pubKc  communication, 
our  sole  answer,  in  effect,  ia  this — "  Citizen  regicides !  when- 
ever you  find  yourselves  in  the  humour,  you  may  have  a  peace 
with  MS.  That  is  a  point  you  may  d.ways  command.  We 
are  constantly  in  attendance,  and  nothing  you  can  do  shall 
hinder  us  &om  the  renewal  of  our  supplications.  Tou  may 
turn  us  out  at  the  door;  but  we  will  jump  in  at  the  window. 
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To  those  who  do  not  love  to  contemplate  the  fatl  of  hu- 
man greatness,  I  do  not  know  a  more  mortifying  spectacle, 
than  to  see  the  naBerabled  majesty  of  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe  waiting  as  patient  Buitora  in  the  ante-chajnter  of  re- 
gicide. They  wait,  it  seemB,  until  the  aaiiguinary  tyrant  Car- 
nal shall  bave  snorted  away  the  fumes  of  the  indigested  blood 
of  his  Bovereifrn.  Then,  when,  sunk  on  the  down  of  usurped 
pomp,  he  shall  have  sufficiently  indulged  his  meditations  with. 
what  monarch  he  shall  next  glut  his  rayenine  maw,  he  rosy 
condescend  to  signify  that  it  is  his  pleasure  to  oe  awake ;  anS 
that  he  is  at  leisure  to  receive  the  proposals  of  bis  high  and 
mighty  clients  for  the  terms  on  which  he  may  respite  the  exe- 
cution of  the  sentence  he  has  passed  upon  them.  At  the  open- 
ing of  those  doors,  what  a  sight  it  must  be  to  behold  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  royal  impotence,  in  the  precedency  which 
they  will  intrigue  to  obtain,  and  which  will  he  granted  to 
them  according  to  the  seniority  of  their  degradation,  sneak- 
ing into  the  regicide  presence,  and,  with  the  relica  of  the 
Bimle,  which  thw  had  oressed  up  for  the  levee  of  their  mas- 
ters, still  flickering  on  their  curled  lips,  presenting  the  faded 
remains  of  their  courtly  graces,  to  meet  the  scornful,  ferocious, 
Bttrdonic  grin  of  a  bloody  ruffian,  who,  whilst  he  is  receiving 
their  homage,  is  measuring  them  with  his  eye,  and  fitting  to 
tbeir  size  the  slider  of  his  guillotine !  Those  ambassadors 
may  easily  return  as  good  courtn^era  as  they  went ;  but  can 
tbey  ever  return  irom  that  degrading  residence,  loyal  and 
faitn^  subjects ;  or  with  any  true  affection  to  their  master, 
or  true  attachment  to  the  constitution,  rehgion,  or  laws  of 
their  country  ?  There  is  great  danger  that  they,  who  enter 
smiling  into  this  Triphonian  cave,  will  come  out  of  it  sad  and 
serious  conspirators  ;  and  such  will  continue  as  long  as  they 
live.  They  will  become  true  conductors  of  contagion  to  every 
conntry  which  has  had  the  misfortune  to  send  thero  to  the 
source  of  that  electricity.  At  best  they  will  become  totally 
indifferent  to  good  and  evU,  to  one  institution  or  another. 
This  species  of  indifference  is  but  too  generally  distinguish- 
able in  those  who  have  been  much  employed  in  foreign  courts ; 
but  in  the  present  case  the  evil  must  be  aggravated  without 
measure ;  for  they  go  from  their  country,  not  with  the  pride 
of  the  old  character,  but  in  a  state  of  the  lowest  degrsdatior 
and  what  must  happen  in  their  place  of  residence  can  hai 
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no  effect  in  raiBing  them  to  the  level  of  true  dignity,  or  of 
cbaeto  self-estimation,  either  as  men,  or  as  representativeB  of 
crowned  heads. 

Our  early  proceeding,  which  haa  produced  these  retumB  of 
afiront,  appeared  to  me  totally  new,  without  heing  adapted 
to  the  new  circumstanccB  of  affaire.  I  have  called  to  my 
mind  the  epeeehes  and  messagea  in  former  times.  I  find 
nothing  Uhe  these.  Ton  wiU  look  in  the  journals  to  find 
whether  my  memory  fails  me.  Before  this  time,  never  vfas 
a  ground  of  pea:Ce  laid,  (aa  it  were,  in  a  parliamentaiy  re- 
cord,)  nntil  it  had  heeu  as  good  as  concluded.  Thin  was  n 
wise  homage  paid  to  the  discretion  of  the  Crown.  It  was 
known  how  much  a  negotiation  must  suffer  hy  having  any- 
thing in  the  train  towards  it  prematurely  disclosed.  But, 
when  those  parharaentary  declarations  were  made,  not  flo 
much  as  a  step  had  been  taken  towards  a  negotiation  in  any 
mode  whatever.  The  measure  was  an  unpleaaant  and  un- 
seasonahle  discovery. 

I  conceive  that  another  circumstance  in  that  transaction 
has  been  as  little  authorized  hy  any  example ;  and  that  it  is 
as  little  prudent  in  itself;  I  mean  the  formal  recognition  of 
the  French  Eepublic.  "Without  entering,  for  the  present, 
into  a  question  on  the  good  faith  manifested  in  that  meaaure, 
or  on  its  general  policy,  I  douht,  upon  mere  temporary  con- 
siderations of  prudence,  whether  it  was  perfectly  advisable. 
It  is  not  within  the  rules  of  dexterous  conduct  to  make 


acknowledgment  of  a  contested  title 


r  enemy,  before 


B  morally  certain  that  your  recognition  will  si 
ihip.  Otherwise  it  is  a  measure  worse  than  thrown 
away.  It  adds  infinitely  to  the  strength,  and  consequently 
to  the  demands,  of  the  adverse  party.  He  has  gained  a 
fimdamental  point  without  an  equivalent.  It  has  happened 
aa  might  have  been  foreseen.  No  notice  whateverwas  taken 
of  this  recognition.  In  fact,  the  directory  never  gave  them- 
selveB  any  concern  about  it ;  and  they  received  our  ac- 
knowledgment with  perfect  scorn.  "With  them  it  is  not  for 
the  states  of  Europe  to  judge  of  their  title  :  the  very  reverse. 
In  their  eye  the  title  of  every  other  power  depends  wholly 
on  their  pleasure. 

Preliminary  declarationa  of  this  sort,  thrown  out  at  random, 
'  -lowii,  as  it  were,  broad  east,  were  never  to  be  found  in 
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the  mode  of  our  proceeding  with  Fraoce  and  Spain,  whilst 
the  great  monarchies  of  France  aod  Spain  existed.  I  do  not 
say,  that  a  diplomatjc  measure  ought  to  be,  like  a  parliament- 
ary or  a  judicial  proceeding,  according  to  strict  precedentr 
I  hope  I  am  far  from  that  pedantry.  But  this  I  know, 
that  a  great  state  ought  to  have  some  regard  to  its  ancient 
maxima :  especially  where  they  indicate  its  dignity ;  where 
they  concur  with  the  rules  of  prudence ;  and,  above  all, 
where  the  circnmstajiees  of  the  time  require  that  a  spirit  of 
innovation  should  be  resisted,  which  leads  to  the  humilia- 
tion of  sovereign  powers.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  assert, 
that  those  powers  have  suffered  nothing  in  their  estimation. 
I  admit  that  the  great  interests  of  a  state  will  for  a  moment 
supersede  all  other  considerations :  but  if  there  was  a  rule 
that  a  sovereign  never  should  let  down  his  dignity  without  a 
sure  payment  to  hia  interest,  the  dignity  of  kings  would  be 
held  nigh  enough.  At  present,  however,  fashion  governs  in 
more  serious  things  than  furniture  and  dress.  It  looks  as  if 
sovereigns  abroad  were  emulous  in  bidding  against  their  es- 
timation. It  seems  as  if  the  pre-eminence  of  regicide  was 
acknowledged ;  and  that  kings  tacitly  ranied  themselves  be- 
low their  sacrilegious  murderers,  as  natural  magistrates  and 
judges  over  them.  It  appears  as  if  dignity  were  the  prero- 
gative of  crime ;  and  a  temporizing  humiliation  the  proper 
part  for  venerable  authority.  If  the  vilest  of  mankind  are 
resolved  to  be  the  most  wicked,  they  lose  all  the  baseness  of 
their  origin,  and  take  their  place  above  kings.  This  example 
in  foreign  princes,  I  trust,  will  not  spread.  It  is  the  concern 
of  mankind,  that  the  destruction  or  order  should  not  be  a 
claim  to  rank,  that  crimes  should  not  be  the  only  title  to  pre- 
eminence and  honour. 

At  this  second  stage  of  humiliation,  (I  mean  the  insulting 
declaration  in  consequence  of  the  message  to  both  Houses  ($ 
Parliament,)  it  might  not  have  been  amiss  to  pause ;  and  not 
to  squander  away  the  fimd  of  our  submissions,  until  we  knew 
what  final  purposes  of  public  interest  they  might  answer. 
The  policy  of  subjecting  ourselves  to  further  insults  is  not  to 
me  quite  apparent.  It  was  resolved,  however,  to  hazard  a 
third  trial.  Citizen  Barthelemi  had  been  established  on  tlia 
part  of  the  new  republic,  at  Basle ;  where,  with  bis  procon- 
sulate of  Switzerland  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Germany,  ha 
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was  appointed  as  a  sort  of  fai-tor  to  deal  in  the  degradation 
of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  At  Basle  it  wa'i  thought 
proper,  in  order  to  keep  others,  I  BUppoae,  in  countenance, 
that  Great  Britain  ehould  appear  at  thia  market,  and  bid  with 
the  rest,  for  the  mercy  of  the  people-king. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1796,  Mr.  Wickham,  in  conaequenca 
of  authority,  was  desired  to  sound  Prance  on  her  disposition 
towards  a  general  pacification ;  to  know  whether  she  would 
consent  to  seod  ministers  to  a  congress  at  such  a  place  ti9 
might  be  hereirfter  agreed  upon ;  whether  there  would  be  a 
disposition  to  communicate  the  general  grounds  of  a  pacifica- 
tion such  as  France  (the  diplomatic  name  of  the  regicide 
power)  would  be  willing  to  propose,  as  a  foundation  for  a 
negotiation  for  peace  with  his  Majesty  attd  his  allieg ;  or  to 
Buggeat  any  other  way  of  arriving  at  the  same  end  of  a  general 
pacmcation ;  but  he  had  no  auUiority  to  enter  into  any  ne- 
gotiation or  discussion  with  citizen  Bartheletni  upon  these 
Bubiects. 

On  the  part  of  Great  Britain  this  measure  was  a  voluntary 
act,  wholly  uncalled  for  on  the  part  of  regicide.  Suits  of 
this  sort  are  at  least  strong  indications  of  a  desire  for  ac- 
commodation. Any  other  body  of  men  but  the  directoiy 
would  be  somewhat  soothed  with  such  advances.  They 
could  not  however  begin  their  answer,  which  was  given  with- 
out much  delay,  and  communicated  on  the  28th  of  the  same 
month,  without  a  preamble  of  insult  and  reproach.  "  They 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  pacific  intentions  of  this  court." 
She  did  not  begin,  say  they,  yet  to  "  know  her  real  interests," 
"she  did  not  seek  peace  with  good  faith."  This,  or  some- 
thing to  this  effect,  has  been  the  constant  preliminary  ob- 
servation (now  grown  into  3  sort  of  office-form)  on  aU  our 
overtures  to  this  power:  a  perpetual  charge  on  the  British 
government  of  fraud,  evasion,  and  habitual  perfidy. 

It  might  he  asked,  from  whence  did  these  opimons  of  out 
insincerity  and  ill  faith  arise  ?  It  was,  because  the  British 
ministry  (leaving  to  the  directory  however  to  propose  a  bet- 
ter mode)  proposed  a  congress  for  the  purpose  ot  a  general 
pacification,  and  this  they  said  "  would  render  negotiation 
I  endless."  Prom  hence  they  immediately  inferred  a  Iraudu- 
^Ifint  intention  in  the  ofier.  Unquestioaahly  their  mode  of 
'"  the  law  would  bring  matters  to  a  more  speedy  con- 
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claaion.  As  to  any  other  method  more  agreeahle  to  them 
than  a  congreas,  an  alternative  expressly  propoBed  to  them, 
they  did  not  condescend  to  signify  their  pleaaure. 

This  reftisal  of  treating  conjointly  with  the  powers  allied 
against  this  repuhlic  fumishes  matter  for  a  great  deal  of 
serious  reflection.  They  have  hitherto  constantly  declined 
any  other  than  a  treaty  with  a  single  power.  By  thus  dis- 
Bociating  every  state  trom  every  other,  like  deer  separated 
from  the  herd,  each  power  is  treated  with,  on  the  merit  of 
his  heing  a  deserter  from  the  common  cause.  In  that  light 
the  r^tide  power  finding  each  of  them  insulated  and  un- 
protected, with  great  facility  gives  the  law  to  them  al!.  By 
this  system,  for  the  present,  an  incurable  diatrust  is  sown 
amongst  confederates  ;  and  in  future  all  alliance  is  rendered 
impracticahle.  It  ia  thus  they  have  treated  with  Prussia, 
with  Spain,  with  Sardinia,  with  Bavaria,  with  the  Eccleaiasti- 
cal  State,  with  Saxony ;  and  here  we  see  them  refuae  to  treat 
with  Great  Britain  in  any  other  mode.  They  must  be  worse 
than  blind  who  do  not  see  with  what  undeviating  regularity 
of  system,  in  this  case  and  in  all  cases,  they  pursue  their 
scheme  for  the  utter  destruction  of  every  independent  power ; 
especially  the  smaller,  who  cannot  find  any  refuge  whatever 
but  in  some  common  cause. 

Eenewing  their  taunt  a  and  reflections,  they  tell  Mr.  Wick- 
ham,  "that  Metr  policy  has  no  guides  but  openness  and  good 
faith,  and  that  their  conduct  shall  he  conformable  to  these 
principles."  They  say  concerning  their  government,  that 
"  yielding  to  the  ardent  desire  by  which  it  is  animated  to 
procure  peace  for  the  French  republic  and  for  all  nations,  it 
will  not /ear  to  declare  itself  openly.  Charged  hy  the  con- 
stitution with  the  execution  of  the  laws,  it  cannot  make  or 
listen  to  any  proposal  that  would  be  contrary  to  them.  The 
constitutional  act  does  not  permit  it  to  consent  to  any  aliena- 
tion of  that  which,  according  to  the  existing  laws,  constitutes 
the  territory  of  the  republic." 

"With  respect  to  the  countries  occupied  by  the  French 
armiet,  and  which  have  not  been  united  to  France,  they,  aa 
well  as  other  interests  political  and  commercial,  may  become 
the  subject  of  a  negotiation,  which  will  preaent  to  the  direc- 
tory the  meana  of  proving  how  much  it  desires  to  attain 
speedily  to  a  happy  pacification.     That  the  directory  is  ready 
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to  receive  in  this  respect  any  overtures  tliat  bWU  be  juat, 
reasonable,  and  compatible  with  the  du/nity  of  the  republic." 
On  tbe  head  of  wbat  is  not  to  be  tbe  subject  of  negotiation, 
the  directory  is  clear  aud  open.  As  to  what  may  be  a  mat- 
ter of  trea,ty,  all  this  open  dealing  is  gone.  She  retires  into 
her  shell.  There  she  eipects  overtures  from  t/ou — and  you 
are  to  guesa  what  she  shall  judge  just,  reasonable,  and,  above 
all,  compatible  teilh  her  dignity. 

In  the  records  of  pride  there  does  not  exist  so  insulting  a 
declaration.  It  is  insolent  in  words,  in  manner,  but  in  sub- 
stance it  is  not  only  insultiuK  but  alai-niing.  It  is  a  speci- 
men of  what  may  be  expected  from  the  masters  we  are  pre- 
paring for  onr  bumbled  country.  Their  openness  and  can»iour 
consist  in  a  direct  avowal  of  their  despotism  and  ambition. 
"We  know  that  their  declared  resolution  had  been  to  sur- 
render no  object  belonging  to  France  previous  to  the  war. 
They  had  resolved,  that  the  republic  waa  entire,  and  must 
remain  so.  As  to  what  she  has  conquered  &om  tbe  allies 
and  united  to  the  same  indivisible  body,  it  is  of  the  same 
nature.  That  is,  the  allies  are  to  give  up  whatever  conquestB 
they  hare  made  or  may  make  upon  France,  but  all  which 
she  has  violently  ravished  from  her  neighbours,  and  thought 
fit  to  appropriate,  are  not  to  become  so  much  as  objects  of 
negotiation. 

In  this  unity  and  indivisibility  of  profession  are  sunk  ten 
immense  and  wealthy  provinces,  full  of  strong,  flourishing, 
and  opulent  cities,  (the  Austrian  Netherlands,)  the  part  of 
Europe  the  most  necessary  to  preserve  any  communication 
between  this  kingdom  and  its  natural  allies,  next  to  Holland 
the  most  interesting  to  this  country,  and  without  which 
Holland  must  virtually  belong  to  France.  Savoy  aud  Nice, 
the  keys  of  Italy,  aud  the  citadel  in  her  bands  to  bridle 
Switzerland,  are  in  that  consolidation.  The  important  terri- 
tory of  Liege  is  torn  out  of  the  heart  of  the  empire.  All 
these  are  integrant  parts  of  the  republic,  not  to  be  subject  to 
any  discussion,  or  to  be  purchased  by  any  equivalent.  Why  ? 
Because  there  is  a  law  which  prevents  it.     What  law  ?     The 

7  of  nations  ?    Tbe  acknowledged  public  law  of  Europe  ? 

Baties  and  conventions  of  parties  ?     No !    not  a  pretence 

'ie  kind.  It  is  a  declaration  not  made  in  consequence  of 
■"rescription  on  her  side,  not  on  any  ce    '  ■      ■■     — 
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bon,  actual  or  tacit,  of  other  powers,  It  is  a  declaration 
vendfnte  lite  ia  the  middle  of  a  war,  one  principal  object  of 
which  was  originally  the  defence,  and  has  since  heen  the  re- 
covery, of  these  very  countries. 

This  strange  law  la  not  made  for  a  trivial  object,  not  for  a 
single  port,  or  for  a  single  fortresB,  hut  for  a  great  kingdom; 
for  the  religion,  the  morals,  the  lawa,  the  liberties,  the  Utsb, 
and  fortunes  of  millions  of  human  creatures,  who,  withoat 
their  consent,  or  that  of  their  lawful  government,  are,  by  an 
arbitrary  act  of  this  regicide  and  homicide  ^vemment,  which 
they  call  a  law,  incorporated  into  their  tyranny. 

In  other  words,  their  wiU  is  the  law,  not  only  at  home, 
but  as  to  the  concema  of  every  cation.  Who  has  made  that 
law  but  the  regicide  republic  itself,  whose  laws,  lilce  those  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  they  cannot  alter  or  abrogate,  or 
even  so  much  as  take  into  consideration  p  Without  the  least 
ceremony  or  compliment,  they  have  sent  out  of  the  world 
whole  sets  of  lawa  and  lawgivers.  They  have  swept  away 
the  very  constitutions  under  which  the  legialators  acted,  and 
the  laws  were  made.  Even  the  fundamental  sacred  rights  of 
man  they  have  not  scrupled  to  profane.  They  have  set  this 
holy  code  at  nought  with  ignominy  and  scorn.  Thus  they 
treat  all  their  domestic  laws  and  constitutions,  and  even 
what  they  had  considered  as  a  law  of  Nature;  hut  whatever 
they  have  put  their  seal  on  for  the  piu^oaea  of  their  ambition, 
and  the  ruin  of  their  neighbours,  thia  alone  is  invulnerable, 
impassible,  immortal.  Aasuming  to  be  masters  of  everything 
human  and  divine,  here,  and  here  alone,  it  seems  they  are 
limited,  "cooped  and  cabined  in;"  and  this  omnipotent 
legislature  finds  itself  wholly  without  the  power  of  exercising 
its  favourite  attribute,  the  love  of  peace.  In  other  words, 
they  are  powerful  to  usurp,  impotent  to  restore ;  and  equally 
by  their  power  and  their  impotence  they  aggrandize  them- 
selves, and  weaken  and  impoverish  you  and  Mother  nations. 

Nothing  can  be  more  proper  or  more  manly  than  the  state 

fublication  called  a  note  on  this  proceeding,  dated  Downing 
treet,  the  10th  of  April,  1796.  Only  that  it  is  better  ex- 
pressed, it  perfeetl;f  agrees  with  the  opinion  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  submitting  to  your  consideration.'     I  place  it 

'  "Thia  Court  has  seen,  ivilh  regret,  how  far  the  lone  and  spirit  of 
Aiat  answer,  the  naluie  ai;d  extent  of  the  deiiianda  which  it  contauis. 
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below  al;  full  length,  as  mj  justification  in  thinking  that 
this  astonishing  paper  from  the  Directoiy  is  not  only  a  di- 
rect negative  to  all  treaty,  but  is  a  rejection  of  every  princi- 
ple upon  which  treaties  could  be  made.  To  admit  it  for  a 
moment  were  to  erect  this  power,  usurped  at  home,  into  a 
legislature  to  govern  mankind.  It  is  an  authority  that  on  a 
thousand  occasions  they  have  asserted  in  claim,  and,  when- 
ever they  are  able,  exerted  in  practice.  The  dereliction  of 
this  whole  scheme  of  policy  became,  therefore,  an  indis- 
pensable previous  condition  to  all  renewal  of  treaty.  The 
remark  oi  the  British  cabinet  on  this  arrogant  and  tyran- 
nical claim  is  natural  and  unavoidable.  Our  ministry  state, 
**  That  while  these  dispontions  shall  be  persisted  in,  nothing 
t#  left  far  the  King  but  to  prosecute  a  war  that  is  just  and 
necessary^' 

It  was  of  course,  that  we  should  wait  until  the  enemy 
showed  some  sort  of  disposition  on  his  part  to  fulfil  this  con- 
dition. It  was  hoped,  indeed,  that  our  suppliant  strains 
might  be  suffered  to  steal  into  the  august  ear  in  a  more  pro- 
pitious season.  That  season,  however,  invoked  by  so  many 
vows,  conjurations,  and  prayers,  did  not  come.  Every  de- 
claration of  hostility  renovated,  and  every  act  pursued  with 
double  animosity — the  over-running  of  Lombardy — the  sub- 

and  the  maimer  of  amiomicmg  them,  are  remote  from  any  dispositions 
for  peace. 

<*  The  inadmissible  pretension  is  there  avowed  of  appropriating  to  France 
ail  that  the  laws  existing  there  may  have  comprised  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  French  territory.  To  a  demand  such  as  this  is  added  an  express 
declaration  that  no  proposal  contrary  to  it  will  be  made,  or  even  listened 
to.  And  even  this,  under  the  pretence  of  an  internal  regulation,  the  pro- 
visions of  which  are  wholly  foreign  to  all  other  nations. 

"While  these  dispositions  shall  be  persisted  in,  nothing  is  left  for  the 
ELing,  but  to  prosecute  a  war  equally  just  and  necessary. 

''Whenever  his  enemies  shall  manifest  more  pacific  sentiments,  his 
Miyesty  will,  at  all  times,  be  eager  to  concur  in  them,  by  lending  himself, 
in  concert  with  his  allies,  to  all  such  measures  as  shall  be  calculated  to  re- 
establish general  tranquillity,  on  conditions  just,  honourable,  and  per- 
manent, either  by  the  establishment  of  a  general  congress,  which  has 
been  so  happily  the  means  of  restoring  peace  to  Europe,  or  by  a  prelimin- 
ary discussion  of  the  principles  which  may  be  proposed,  on  either  side,  aa 
a  foundation  of  a  general  pacification ;  or,  lastly,  by  an  impartial  examina- 
tion of  any  other  way  which  may  be  pointed  out  to  him  for  arriving  at  ths 
■ame  salutary  end." 

Downing  Street,  AprU  10, 1796. 
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jugatioa  of  Piedmont — the  poaaeasion  of  ita  irapregnablB 
fortreaaea — the  aeizing  on  aU  the  neutral  atates  of  Italy — 
our  espulaioa  from  Leghorn — instancoB  for  ever  renewed, 
for  out  expulsion  from  Genoa — Spain  rendered  auhject  to 
them  and  hostile  to  ua — Portugal  bent  under  the  yoke — 
half  the  empire  ovep-run  and  ravaged,  were  the  only  signs 
■which  this  mUd  republic  thought  proper  to  manifest  of  her 
pacific  sentiments.  Every  demonstration  of  an  implacable 
rancour  and  on  untameable  pride  were  the  only  encourage- 
ments we  received  to  the  renewal  of  our  supplications. 

Here  therefore  they  and  we  were  fixed.  Nothing  was  left 
to  the  British  ministry  but  "  to  prosecute  a  war  just  and 
necessary  " — a  war  equaUy  juat  aa  at  the  time  of  our  engaging 
in  it — a  war  become  ten  times  more  necessary  by  every- 
thing which  happened  afterwards.  This  resolution  waa  soon, 
however,  forgot.  It  felt  the  beat  of  the  season  and  melted 
away.  New  hopes  were  entertained  from  aupplication.  No 
expectations,  indeed,  were  then  formed  from  renewing  a 
direct  application  to  the  French  regicides  through  the  agent- 
general  for  the  humiliation  of  sovereigns.  At  length  a  step 
waa  taken  in  degradation  which  even  went  lower  than  all  the 
rest.  Deficient  in  merits  of  our  own,  a  mediator  waa  to  be 
sought — and  we  looked  for  that  mediator  at  Berlin !  The 
king  of  Prussia's  merits  in  abandoning  the  general  cause 
might  have  obtained  for  him  some  sort  of  influence  in  favour 
of  those  whom  he  had  deserted ;  but  I  have  never  heard  that 
his  Prussian  Majesty  had  lately  discovered  so  marked  an 
affection  for  the  court  of  St.  James's,  or  for  the  court  of 
Vienna,  as  to  excite  much  hope  of  his  interposing  a  very 
powerfiil  mediation  to  dehver  them  from  the  distresses  into 
which  he  had  brought  them. 

If  humiliation  is  the  element  in  which  we  Jive,  if  it  is  be- 
come not  only  our  occasional  policy  but  our  habit,  uo  great 
objection  can  be  made  to  the  modes  in  which  it  may  be  di- 
versified ;  though  I  confess  I  cannot  be  charmed  with  the 
idea  of  our  esposing  our  lazar  sorea  at  the  door  of  every 
proud  servitor  of  the  French  republic,  where  the  court-doga 
win  not  deign  to  lick  them.  We  had,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
a  minister  at  that  court,  who  might  try  its  temper,  and  re- 
cede and  advance  aa  he  found  backwardness  or  encourage- 
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ment.  But  to  send  a  gentleman  there  on  no  other  erraiid 
than  thia,  and  with  no  assurance  vrhaterer  that  he  should 
not  find,  what  he  did  find,  a  repulse,  seems  to  me  to  go  far 
beyond  all  the  demands  cf  a  humiliation  merely  politic.  I 
hope  it  did  not  arise  from  a  predilection  for  that  mode  of 
eondoct. 

The  cup  of  bitterness  was  not,  however,  drained  to  the 
dregs.  Baste  and  Berlin  were  not  sufficient.  Ait«r  so  many 
and  HO  diversified  repulses,  we  were  resolved  to  make  another 
eiperinient,  and  to  try  another  mediator.  Among  the  un- 
happy gentlemen,  ia  whose  persons  royalty  is  insulted  and 
degraded  at  the  seat  of  plebeian  pride  and  upstart  insolence, 
there  ia  a  minister  from  Denmark  at  Paris.  Without  any 
previous  encouragement  to  that,  any  more  than  the  other 
steps,  we  sent  through  this  turnpike  to  demand  a  paaaport 
for  a  person  who  on  our  part  was  to  solicit  peace  in  the  me- 
tropolis, at  the  footstool  of  regicide  itself.  It  was  not  to  be 
eifiected  that  any  one  of  those  degraded  beings  could  have 
influence  enough  to  settle  any  part  of  the  terms  in  favour  of 
the  candidates  for  further  degradation  ;  besides,  such  inter- 
vention would  be  a  direct  breach  in  their  system,  which  did 
not  permit  one  sovereign  power  to  utter  a  word  in  the  con- 
cerns of  his  equal. — Another  repulse. — We  were  desired  to 
apply  directly  m  our  persons.— We  submitted  and  made  the 
application. 

It  might  be  thought  that  here,  at  length,  we  had  touched 
the  bottom  of  humiliation  ;  our  lead  was  brought  up  covered 
with  mud.  But  "  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep"  was  to 
open  for  us  still  more  profound  abysses  of  disgrace  and  shame. 
However,  in  we  leaped.  "We  came  forward  in  onr  own  name. 
The  passport,  sucii  a  passport  and  safe-conduct  as  would  be 
granted  to  thieves  who  might  come  in  to  betray  their  ac- 
complices, and  no  better,  was  granted  to  British  supplication. 
To  leave  no  doubt  of  its  spirit,  as  soon  as  the  rumour  of  this 
act  of  condescension  could  get  abroad,  it  was  formally  an- 
nounced with  an  eiplanation  from  authority,  containing  an 
invective  against  the  ministry  of  Great  Britain,  their  habitual 
frauds,  their  proverbial,  pania  perfidy.  No  such  state  paper, 
as  a  preliminary  to  a  negotiation  for  peace,  has  ever  yet  ap- 
peared.   Yery  few  decIaxationB  of  war  have  erer  shown  ■ 
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nnicli  and  bo  unqualified  animosity.     I  place  it  below '  as  a 
diplomatic  curioaity,  and  in  order  to  te  the  better  under- 

'  O^ial  Note,  extracted  /rom  the  Jtrumai  of  tAa  Defender  of  Iht 
Country, 
Executive  Directoty. 

"Diiferent  Journals  have  sdruiced  that  an  English  pleQipotentiaj;  had 
reached  Paris,  and  had  presented  himself  to  the  Executire  Directoij, 
bat  Chat  his  ptoposilions  not  bavLng  appeared  aatiafactoiy,  he  had  leceived 
orders  inatanlly  to  quit  France. 

"  All  these  assertions  are  equally  fsJao. 

"  The  notices  given,  in  the  English  papers,  of  a  mimsler  having  been 
Bent  to  Paris,  there  lu  treat  of  peace,  bring  to  recollection  Che  overturt 
o(  Mr.  Wickhum  to  the  ambassador  of  the  republic  at  Basle,  and  the  ri 
mours  circulated  relative  to  the  mission  of  Mr.  Hammond  to  the  court  < 
Prussia.  The  intigtiificance,  or  rather  the  tuiffe  di^lidty,  the  PUNIC 
wtt/leo/Wi.  Wickham's  note,  is  not  forgotten.  According  to  the  partisans 
of  the  English  ministry,  it  vas  to  Paris  that  Mr.  Hammond  was  to  coma 
to  speak  fat  peace  :  when  his  destination  became  public,  andit  was  known 
that  he  went  to  Prussia,  the  same  writer  repeated  that  it  was  to  acceler- 
ate a  peace,  and,  uotwiihstandmg  the  object,  now  well  known,  of  this  ne- 
gotiation,  was  to  eng^  Prussia  to  break  her  treaties  with  the  Republic, 
and  to  return  into  the  coalition — the  court  of  Berlin,  faithful  tu  its  en- 
gagements, repulsed  these  perfidioui  propositions.  Bnt  in  converting  this 
inline  into  a  mission  for  peace,  the  Eiwlish  ministry  joined  to  (ha  hope 
of  giving  a  new  enemy  to  Fiimce,  tAat  of  Jualifymg  i/u  corttitiuance  of  the 
tear  in  t/u  eyei  of  the  EngUsh  nation,  arid  ofthromng  all  the  odiuto  of  it 
OH  theFrenek  jnnemRtfnC.  Stich  was  also  the  aim  of  Mr.  Wickham's  note. 
Sack  ii  atili  thai  of  the  not  fee  given  at  thia  tine  in  the  Engtith  paperi. 

"This  aim  will  appear  evident,  if  we  reflect  how  difficult  it  is,  that  the 
ambitious  government  of  England  should  sincerely  wish  for  a  peace  that 
would  analcA  from  it  iit  ^narUime  preponderance,  woild  re-ettsiliah  th* 
freedom  of  the  leai,  would  give  a  neui  impuUe  to  the  Spaniah,  Duieh,  and 
French  marine),  and  would  carry  to  the  highest  degree  of  prospeii^  the 
industry  and  commerce  of  those  nations  in  which  it  has  always  &und 
rnial),  and  which  it  has  considered  as  enemies  of  its  commerce,  when  they 
were  tired  of  being  its  dupea, 

"But  there  will  no  longer  be  any  credit  ffiven  to  the  pacific  intentiontaf 
At  Englith  miniiiry,  ichen  it  M  tnmein,  thai  iii  gold  and  Us  inlrigvei, 
^  epenpraeticei  and  its  insinaatione,  beiiege  Toore  than  ever  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna,  and  are  one  of  the  principal  obilaclei  to  the  negatiatian  which 
that  cabinet  loouU  of  itself  be  induced  to  enter  on  for  peace. 

"They  will  no  longer  be  credited,  finally,  when  the  moment  of  the 
rumour  of  these  overtures  being  circulated  is  considered.  The  English 
naiion  supports  impatienth/  the  continitonce  of  the  mar,  a  reply  must  be 
made  to  its  complaints,  its  reproacliei ;  the  parliament  is  about  to  re-open 
its  sittings ;  the  mouths  of  the  orators  who  will  declaim  against  the  war 
loaal  be  shut,  the  demand  of  new  taies  must  be  justified  ;  and  tD  obtain 
these  results,  it  is  necessary  to  he  enabled  to  advance,  that  the  French 
U  cefoses  every  reasonable  proposition  of  peace." 
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Btood,  in  the  few  remarkB  I  Imve  to  make  vpoti  a  piece; 
which  indeed  defies  all  description — "  None  but  itaelf  can  be 
its  parallel." 

I  pass  by  all  the  insolence  and  contumely  of  the  perform- 
ance, as  it  comes  from  them.  The  present  question  is  not  how 
we  are  to  be  affected  with  it  in  regard  to  our  dignity.  That 
is  gone.  I  shall  say  no  more  about  it.  Light  lie  the  earth 
on  the  aahea  of  Engliah  pride.  I  shall  only  observe  upon  it 
politically,  and  as  fumishmg  a  direction  for  our  own  conduct 
in  this  low  business. 

The  very  idea  of  a  negotiation  for  peace,  whatCTCr  the  in- 
ward aentimenta  ofthe  parties  maybe,implies  some  confidence 
in  their  faith,  some  degree  of  belief  in  trie  professions  which 
ore  made  concerning  it.  A  temporary  and  occasional  credit, 
at  least,  is  granted.  Otherwise  men  stumble  on  the  very 
threshold.  I  therefore  wish  to  aak  what  hope  we  can  have 
of  their  good  faith,  who,  as  the  very  basis  of  the  negotiation, 
assume  the  ill  faith  and  treachery  of  those  they  have  to  deal 
with  F  The  terms,  as  against  ns,  must  be  such  as  imply  a 
fiill  security  gainst  a  treacheroua  conduct — that  is,  such 
terras  aa  this  directory  stated  in  its  firat  declaration,  to  place 
us  "  in  an  utter  impoasibihty  of  eiecuting  our  wretched  pro- 
jects." This  13  the  omen,  and  the  aole  omen,  under  which 
we  have  consented  to  open  our  treaty. 

The  second  observation  I  have  to  make  upon  it,  (much 
connected  undoubtedly  with  the  first,)  is,  that  they  have  in- 
formed you  of  the  result  they  propose  from  the  kind  of  peace 
they  mean  to  grant  you  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  inaion  they  pro- 
pose among  nations,  with  the  view  of  rivalling  our  trade  and 
destroying  our  naval  power,  and  this  they  auppose  (and  with 
good  reaaon  too)  muat  be  the  inevitable  efiect  of  their  peace. 
It  forma  one  of  their  principal  grounds  for  suspecting  our 
ministers  could  not  be  m  good  earnest  in  their  proposition. 
They  make  no  scruple  beforehand  to  tell  you  the  whole  of 
what  they  intend ;  and  this  is  wliat  we  call,  io  the  modem 
style,  the  acceptance  of  a  proposition  for  peace !  In  old  lan- 
guage it  would  be  called  a  most  haughty,  olFensive,  and  in- 
solent rejection  of  all  treaty. 

Thirdly,  they  fell  yon  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  per- 
fidious policy  which  dictates  your  delusive  ofler ;  that  is,  tha 
design  of  cheating,  not  only  them,  but  the  people  of  England, 
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ftgaiust  whose  interest  and  inclinatdon  this  war  is  supposed 
to  be  carried  on. 

If  we  proceed  in  this  business,  under  this  preliminary  de- 
claration, it  aeenis  to  me,  that  we  admit,  (now  for  the  third 
time,)  W  something  a  great  deal  stronger  than  words,  the 
truth  of  the  charges  of  every  kind  which  they  make  upon 
the  British  ministry,  and  the  grounds  of  those  foul  imputa- 
tions. The  language  used  by  us,  which  in  other  circuiii- 
atances  would  not  be  exceptionable,  in  this  case  tends  very 
strongly  to  confirm  and  realize  the  suspicion  of  our  enemy. 
I  mean  the  declaration,  that  if  we  do  not  obtain  such  terms 
of  peace  as  suits  our  opinion  of  what  our  interests  require, 
then,  and  in  that  case,  we  shall  continue  the  war  with  vigour. 
This  offer  so  reasoned,  plainly  implies,  that,  without  it,  our 
leaders  themselves  entertain greatdoubts  of  the  opinion  and 
good  affections  of  the  British  people ;  otherwise  there  does 
not  appear  any  cause,  why  we  should  proceed  imder  the 
scandalous  construction  of  our  enemy  upon  the  former  offer 
made  by  Mr.  Wickham,  and  on  the  new  offer  made  directly 
at  Paris.  It  is  not,  therefore,  from  a  sense  of  dignity,  but 
from  the  danger  of  radicating  that  false  sentiment  in  the 
breasts  of  the  enemy,  that  I  thmk,  under  the  auspices  of  this 
declaration,  we  cannot,  with  the  leaat  hope  of  a  good  event, 
or,  indeed,  with  any  regard  to  the  common  safety,  proceed  in 
the  train  of  this  negotiation.  I  wish  ministry  woiild  seriously 
consider  the  importance  of  their  seeming  to  confinn  the 
enemy  in  an  opinion,  that  his  frequent  use  of  appeals  to  the 
people  against  their  government  has  not  been  without  its 
effect.  If  it  puts  an  end  to  this  war  it  will  render  another 
impracticable. 

Whoever  goes  to  the  directorial  presence  under  this  pass- 
port, with  this  offensive  comment,  and  foul  explanation,  goes, 
in  the  avowed  sense  of  the  court  to  which  he  is  sent,  as  the 
instrument  of  a  government  dissociated  from  the  interests 
and  wishes  of  the  nation,  for  the  purpose  of  cheating  both 
the  people  of  Tranco  and  the  people  of  England.  He  goes 
out  the  declared  emissary  of  a  faithless  minietry.  He  has 
perfidy  for  his  credentials.  He  has  national  weakness  for 
hia  full  powers,  I  yet  doubt  whether  any  one  can  be  found 
to  invest  himself  with  that  character.  If  there  should,  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  read  his  instructions  on  the  answei 
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which  he  is  to  give  to  the  directory,  in  case  they  should  re- 
peat to  bim  the  substaace  of  the  maoifeato  which  he  carriea 
with  him  in  his  portfolio. 

So  much  fortheyirsiiaaiiifestoof  the  regicide  court  which 
went  olong  with  tbe  passport.  Lest  this  declaration  should, 
aeein  the  effect  of  haste,  or  &  mere  sudden  effusion  of  pride 
and  insolence,  on  full  deliberation,  about  a  week  after  cornea 
out  a  second.  This  manifesto  ia  dated  the  fifth  of  October, 
one  day  before  the  speech  fi^m  the  throne,  on  the  vigil  of 
the  festive  day  of  cordial  unanimity  so  happily  celebrated 
by  all  parties  in  the  British  parhament.  Iji  this  piece  the 
regicides,  our  worthy  friends,  (I  call  them  by  advance  and 
by  courtesy  what  by  law  I  shall  be  obliged  to  call  them  here- 
after,) our  worthy  friends,  I  say,  renew  and  enforce  the 
former  declaration  concerning  our  faith  and  sincerity,  which 
they  pimied  to  our  passport.  On  three  other  points,  which 
run  through  all  their  declarations,  they  are  more  explicit 
than  ever. 

First,  they  more  directly  undertake  to  be  the  real  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  this  kingdom  :  and  on  a  supposi- 
tion, in  which  they  agree  with  our  parliamentary  reformers, 
that  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  that  representative,  the 
function  being  vacant,  they,  as  our  true  oouatitutional  organ, 
inform  His  Majesty  and  the  world  of  the  sense  of  the  nation. 
The^  tell  us  that  "  the  English  people  see  with  regret  hia 
Majesty's  government  squandermg  away  the  funds  which  had 
been  granted  to  him."  This  astonishing  assumption  of  the 
public  voice  of  England  is  but  a  slight  foretaste  of  the 
usurpation  which,  on  a  peace,  we  may  be  assured  they  will 
make  of  all  the  powers  in  all  the  parts  of  our  vassal  consti- 
tution, "  If  they  do  these  things  in  a  green  tree,  what  shall 
be  done  in  the  dry  ?  " 

Nest  they  tell  us  as  a  condition  to  our  treaty,  that "  this  go- 
vernment must  abjure  the  iinjust  hatred  it  bears  to  them,  and 
at  last  open  its  ears  to  the  voice  of  humanity." — Truly  this 
1  extraordinary  demand.  Hitherto  it 
seems  we  have  put  wax  into  our  ears  to  shut  them  up  against 
the  tender,  soothing  strains,  in  the  qffettuoso  of  humanity, 
warbled  from  the  throats  of  Beubel,  Comot,  Tallien,  and  the 
'e  chorus  of  confiscatora,  domiciliary  visitors,  committee- 
I  men  of  research,  jurors  and  presidents  of  revolutionary  tri- 
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bunaJs,  regicides,  Hseossins,  masBacrers,  and  eeptembrisera. 
It  IB  not  difficult  to  diacern  what  sort  of  humanity  our  go- 
vermnent  ia  to  learn  from  these  sjren  singers.  Our  govern- 
ment alao,  I  admit  with  some  reason,  as  a  step  towards  the 
proposed  iratemity,  is  required  to  abjure  the  unjust  hatred 
■which  it  bears  to  this  body  of  honour  and  virtue.  I  thank 
God  I  am  neither  a  minister  nor  a  leader  of  opposition.  I  pro- 
teat  I  cannot  do  what  they  desire.  I  could  not  do  it  if  1  were 
under  the  guillotine ;  or  aa  they  ingeniously  and  pleasantly 
eipress  it,  "looking  out  of  the  Gttle  nutional  window." 
Even  at  that  opening  I  could  receive  none  of  their  light.  I 
am  fortified  r^inst  all  such  affections  by  the  declaratioa  of 
the  government,  which  I  must  yet  consider  as  lawful,  made 
on  the  29th  of  October,  1793,'  and  still  ringing  in  my  ears, 

1  "In theirplnceliasaucccEdedasj'stoin  destructive  of  all  pubKc  order, 
mamtatned  by  proscripUcns,  exiles,  and  conlkcationa  sitbDutnaiaberi  b; 
aibitraiy  impikonmenl ;  by  niassucrea  which  cannot  be  remembered  with- 
out horror  ;  andal  length  by  the  eiecrable  murder  of  a  juat  and  benefleent 
Bovereign, and  of  the  illUBlrious  princess,  who,  with  an unsbalien  firmness, 
has  shared  all  the  misfortunes  of  her  royal  consort,  bis  protracted  suf- 
ferings, his  cruel  captivity,  and  his  ignominious  death." — "  They  (the  allies) 
bate  had  to  encounter  acts  of  aggression  without  pretext,  open  viulation  of 
ail  treaties,  unprovoked  declarations  of  war;  in  a  word,  whatever  corrup- 
tion, intrigue,  or  violence  could  efiect  for  the  puipese,  openly  avowed, 
of  subverting  all  the  inslitutiona  of  society,  and  of  eitending  over  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  that  confusion,  which  has  produced  the  misery  of 
France." — 

"  This  stale  of  things  cannot  exist  in  France,  without  involving  all  the 
surrounding  powers  in  one  common  danger,  without  giving  ibem  &e  right, 
vithout  imposing  it  upon  them  as  a  duty,  to  stop  the  progress  of  an  evil, 
■which  exists  only  by  lie  suceesBive  violation  of  law  and  all  property,  and 
■which  attacks  the  fundamental  principles  by  which  mankind  is  united  in 
the  bonds  of  civil  society." — "  The  king  would  impose  none  otiier  than 
equitable  and  moderate  conditions,  not  such  as  the  expense,  the  risks,  and 
the  sacrifices  of  the  war  might  justify;  but  such  aa  his  Majesty  thinks 
himself  uuder  the  indispensable  necessity  of  requiring,  with  a  view  to 
these  considerations,  and  still  more  to  that  of  his  own  security  and  of  iba 
fntnte  tranquillity  of  Europe.  His  Majesty  desires  nothing  more  sincerely 
than  thus  to  terminate  a  war,  ■which  be  in  vain  endeavoured  to  avoid,  and 
all  the  calamities  of  which,  as  now  experienced  by  France,  itre  to  be  at- 
tributed only  to  ambition,  the  perfidy,  and  the  violence  of  those,  whose 
crimes  have  involved  their  own  country  in  misery,  and  disgraced  all  civilix- 
ed  nations." — "The  king  promises  on  his  part  the  suspension  of  hostilities, 
friendship,  and  (as  far  as  the  course  of  events  will  allow,  of  which  tho 
will  of  man  cannot  dispose)  security  and  protection  to  all  those  who,  by 
declaring  for  a  moiuLrchical  form  of  government,  shall  shalte  off  the  jou 
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This  declaration  waa  tranamitted  not  only  to  all  our  com- 
manders by  Bea  and  land,  but  to  oar  loiniaterB  in  ereiy 
court  of  Europe.  It  ia  the  moet  eloquent  and  faigMy  fin- 
ished  in  the  style,  the  most  judicious  in  the  choice  of  topics, 
the  moat  orderly  in  the  arrangement,  and  the  most  rich  in 
the  colouring,  without  employing  the  Bmalleet  degree  of  ex- 
aggeration, of  any  state  paper  that  has  erer  yet  appeared. 
An  ancient  writer,  Plutarch,  I  think  it  is,  quotes  some  verees 
on  the  eloq^uence  of  Peridea,  wbo  ia  called  "  the  only  orator 
that  left  etinga  in  the  minda  of  bia  hearers."  Like  his,  the 
eloquence  of  the  declaration,  not  contradicting,  but  enforcing 
ecntimcnta  of  the  truest  humanity,  has  left  stings  that 
have  penetrated  more  than  akin  deep  into  my  mind;  and 
never  can  they  be  estracted  by  all  the  surgery  of  murder : 
never  can  the  throbbings  they  have  created  be  assuaged  by  all 
the  emollient  cataplasms  of  robbery  and  confiscation.  I  can- 
not love  the  republic. 

The  third  point,  which  they  have  more  clearly  expressed 
than  ever,  ia  of  equal  importiince  with  the  rest ;  and  with 
them  furnishes  a  complete  view  of  the  regicide  system.  For 
they  demand  aa  a  condition,  without  which  our  ambassador 
of  obedience  cannot  be  received  with  any  hope  of  success, 
that  he  shall  be  "  provided  with  full  powers  to  negotiate  a  peace 
between  the  French  republic  mid  Great  Britain,  and  to  con- 
clude it  definitively  between  the  two  powers."  With  their 
spear  they  draw  a  circle  about  us.  lliey  will  hear  nothing 
of  a  joint  treaty.  We  must  make  a  peace  separately  from 
our  ^iea.  We  must,  as  the  very  first  and  preliminary  step, 
be  guilty  of  that  perfidy  towards  our  friendfi  and  associates, 
with  which  they  reproach  ua  in  our  transactions  with  them  our 
enemies.     We  are  called  upon  aeaudalouflly  to  betray  the 

of  sanguinary  anarchy  ;  of  that  anarchy  which  has  broken  all  the  moal 
sacred  bunds  of  society,  disaolsed  nil  Ihe  relations  of  civil  life,  violated 
every  right,  confounded  ever;  duty;  which  uses  the  name  of  liberty  to 
exercise  the  most  cruel  tyranny,  to  anniliilats  all  property,  to  seize  on  all 
posEessioua ;  which  founds  its  power  on  the  pretended  consent  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  itself  carriea  fire  and  eword  throngh  eilensirs  pro?ince8  for  hav- 
ing demanded  their  laws,  their  rctigion,  and  their  iaicfiJ  itntreign," 
Declaration  sent  by  his  Majealy'a  command  to  the  commanders  of  Ms 
Mfljesls,'a  fleets  and  armiea  employed  against  Fiance,  and  lo  \a  Ma- 
*-■»%  ministers  employed  at  forei^  ::ourts. 
■yt.  29th.  1793, 
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fimdamental  aecuritieB  to  oureelyes  and  to  all  Eations.  In 
my  opinion,  (it  ia  perhapa  but  a  poor  one,)  if  we  are  meanly 
bold  enough  to  send  an  ambaBsador  Bucb  as  tluB  official  note 
of  tbe  enemy  requireB,  we  cannot  even  despatch  our  emiBaary 
without  danger  of  being  charged  with  a  breach  of  our  alli- 
ance. G-ovemment  now  underatandB  the  full  meaning  of  the 
pasBport. 

Strange  revolutions  have  happened  in  the  waya  of  think- 
ing and  in  the  feelings  of  men :  but,  it  ia  a  very  extraordin- 
ary coalition  of  parties  indeed,  and  a  kind  of  unheard-of 
unanimity  in  public  councils,  which  can  impose  this  new-dis- 
covered system  of  negotiation,  as  sound  national  policy,  on 
the  understanding  of  a  spectator  of  this  wonderful  scene,  who 
judges  on  the  principles  of  anything  he  eVer  before  saw, 
read,  or  heard  of,  and,  above  all,  on  the  understanding  of  a 
person  who  has  in  his  eye  the  transactions  of  the  last  seven 

I  know  it  is  supposed,  that  if  good  terms  of  capitulation 
are  not  granted,  after  we  have  thus  so  repeatedly  buns;  out  the 
white  fisg,  the  national  spirit  will  revive  with  tenfold  ardour. 
This  is  an  experiment  cautiously  to  be  made.  Reculer  pour 
mieux  sauter,  according  to  the  Prench  by-word,  cannot  be 
trusted  to  aa.a  general  rule  of  conduct.  To  diet  a  man  into 
weakness  and  languor,  afterwards  to  give  him  the  greater 
strength,  has  more  of  the  empiric  than  the  rational  physi- 
cian. It  is  true  that  some  persons  have  been  kicked  into 
courage ;  and  this  is  no  bad  hint  to  give  to  those  who  are 
too  forward  and  liberal  iu  beatowing  inaults  and  outrages 
on  their  passive  eompaniona.  But  such  a  course  does  not  at 
first  view  appear  a  well-choaen  discipline  to  form  men  to  a 
nice  sense  of  honour,  or  a  quick  resentment  of  injuries. 
A  long  habit  of  humiliation  does  not  seem  a  very  good  pre- 
parative to  manly  and  vigorous  sentiment.  It  may  not  leave, 
perhaps,  enough  of  energy  in  the  mind  fairly  to  discern  what 
are  good  terms  or  what  are  not.  Men  low  and  dispirited 
may  regard  those  terms  as  not  at  all  amisa,  which  in  another 
state  of  mind  they  would  think  intolerable :  if  they  grow 
peevish  ia  this  state  of  mind,  they  may  be  roused,  not  against 
the  enemy  whom  they  have  been  taught  to  fear,  but  against 
*'  e  ministry,'  who  are  more  within  their  reach,  and  who  hava 
'  Ut  Icthargiciia  bic,  cum  fit  pugil,  et  medicum  urgot. — U 
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refused  conditiona  that  are  not  unreasonable,  from  power  that 
they  have  been  taught  to  coDsider  as  iiresiBtible. 

If  all  that  for  some  months  I  haye  beard  bare  tbe  least 
foundation,  I  hope  it  has  not,  the  ministers  are,  perhaps,  not 
quite  so  mueb  to  be  blamed,  as  their  eonditioa  ia  to  be 
lamented.  I  have  been  given  to  understand,  that  these  pro- 
ceedinga  are  not  in  their  origin  properly  theirs.  It  is  said 
that  there  is  a  secret  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  said 
that  ministers  act  not  according  to  the  votes,  but  according 
to  the  dispositions,  of  the  majority,  I  hear  that  the  minority 
has  long  since  spoken  the  general  sense  of  the  nation ;  and 
that  to  prevent  those  who  compose  it  from  having  the  open 
and  avowed  lead  in  that  House,  or  perhaps  in  both  Housee,  it 
was  necessary  to  pre-oceupy  their  ground,  and  to  take  their 
pTopositions  out  of  their  mouths,  even  with  the  hazard 
of  being  afterwards  reproached  with  a  compliance  which  it 
was  foreseen  would  be  fruitless. 

If  the  general  disposition  of  the  people  be,  as  I  hear  it  is, 
for  an  immediate  peace  with  regicide,  without  so  much  as 
eonaidering  our  public  and  aolemn  engagements  to  the  party 
in  Franco  whose  cause  we  had  espoused,  or  the  engagementa 
expressed  in  our  general  alliances,  not  only  without  an 
inquiry  into  the  terms,  but  with  a  certain  knowledge  that 
none  but  the  worst  terms  will  be  offered,  it  ia  all  over  with  us. 
It  is  strange,  but  it  maj  be  true,  that  as  the  danger  from 
Jacobinism  is  increased  m  my  eyes  and  in  yours,  the  fear  of 
it  is  lessened  in  the  eyes  of  many  people  who  formerly  re- 
garded it  with  horror.  It  seema,  they  act  under  the  im- 
pression of  terrors  of  aootler  sort,  which  have  frightened 
them  out  of  their  first  apprehensions.  But  let  their  fears, 
or  their  hopes,  or  their  desires,  be  what  they  will,  they  should 
recollect,  that  they  who  would  make  peace  without  a  pre- 
Txous  knowledge  of  the  terms,  make  a  surrender.  They  are 
conquered.  They  do  not  treat ;  they  receive  the  law.  Is 
this  tbe  disposition  of  the  people  of  England  ?  Then  the 
people  of  England  are  contented  to  seek  in  the  kindness  of 
a  foreign  systematic  enemy,  combined  with  a  dangerous 
faction  at  home,  a  security  which  they  cannot  find  in  their 
own  patriotism  and  tbeir  own  courage.  They  are  willing  to 
trust  to  the  sympathy  of  regicides  the  guarantee  of  the 
Bridah  monarchy.     They  axe  content  to  rest  tbeir  religioD 
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on  the  piety  of  atheistB  by  establishment.  They  are  satisfied 
to  seek  in  the  clemency  of  practised  murderers  the  security 
of  their  lives.  They  are  pleased  to  confide  their  property  to 
the  safeguard  of  those  who  are  robbers  by  inclination,  inter- 
est, habit,  and  syatem.  If  this  be  our  deliberate  mind,  truly 
we  deserve  to  lose,  what  it  ia  imposaible  we  should  long  re- 
tain, the  name  of  a  nation. 

In  matters  of  state,  a  constitutional  competence  to  act  is 
in  many  cases  the  smallest  part  of  the  question.  "Without 
disputing  (God  forbid  I  should  dispute)  tbc  sole  competence 
of  the  king  and  the  parliament,  each  in  its  province,  to  de- 
cide on  war  and  peace,  I  venture  to  say,  no  war  can  be  long 
carried  on  against  the  will  of  the  people.  This  war,  in  par- 
ticular, cannot  be  carried  on  unless  they  are  enthusiasticaliy 
in  favour  of  it,  Acquiesceace  will  not  do.  There  must  be 
zeal.  Universal  zeal  in  such  a  cause,  and  at  such  a  time  as 
this  ia,  cannot  be  looked  for ;  neither  is  it  necessaiT-  Zeal 
in  the  larger  part  carries  the  force  of  the  whole.  Without 
this,  no  government,  certainly  not  our  goveroraeot,  ia  capable 
of  a  great  war.  None  of  the  ancient,  regular  governments 
have  wherewithal  to  fight  abroad  with  a  foreign  foe,  aod  at 
home  to  overcome  repining,  reluctance,  and  chicane.  It 
must  be  some  portentous  thing,  like  regicide  France,  that 
can  exhibit  such  a  prodigy,  Tet  even  ahe,  the  mother  of 
monstera,  more  prolific  than  the  country  of  old  called  Ferax 
monstrorum,  shows  symptoms  of  being  almost  effete  already 
and  she  will  be  so,  unless  the  fallow  of  a  peace  comes  to  re- 
cruit her  fertility.  But  whatever  may  be  represented  con- 
cerning the  meanness  of  the  popular  spirit,  I,  for  one,  do  not 
think  so  desperately  of  the  British  nation.  Our  minda,  as 
I  aaid,  are  hght,  but  they  are  not  depraved.  We  are  dread- 
fully open  to  delusion  and  to  dejection ;  but  we  are  capable 
of  being  animated  and  undeceived. 

It  cannot  be  concealed :  we  are  a  divided  people.  But  in 
divisions,  where  a  part  is  to  be  taken,  we  are  to  make  a 
muster  of  our  strength,  I  have  often  endeavoured  to  com- 
pute and  to  class  those  who,  in  any  political  view,  are  to  be 
called  the  people.  "Without  doing  something  of  thia  sort  we 
must  proceed  absurdly.  "We  should  not  be  much  wiser,  if 
we  pretended  to  very  great  accuracy  in  our  estimate  :  but  I 
think,  in  the  calculation  I  have  made,  the  error  cannot  be 
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very  material.  In  England  and  Scotland,  I  compute  that  those 
of  adult  age,  not  declining  in  life,  of  tolerable  leisure  for  such 
discussions,  and  of  some  means  of  information,  more  or  less, 
luid  who  are  above  menial  dependence,  (or  what  virtually  is 
such,)  may  amount  to  about  four  hundred  thousand.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  natural  representative  of  the  people. 
This  body  is  that  representative;  and  on  this  body,  more 
than  on  the  lefi;al  constituent,  the  artificial  representative 
depends.  This  is  the  British  public ;  and  it  is  a  public  very 
numerous.  The  rest,  when  feeble,  are  the  objects  of  protec- 
tion ;  when  strong,  the  means  of  force.  They,  who  affect  to 
consider  that  part  of  us  in  any  other  light,  insult  while  they 
cajole  us ;  they  do  not  want  us  for  counsellors  in  delibera- 
tion, but  to  list  us  as  soldiers  for  battle. 

Of  these  four  hundred  thousand  political  citizens,  I  look 
upon  one-fifth,  or  about  eighty  thousand,  to  be  pure  Jacobins ; 
utterly  incapable  of  amendment ;  objects  of  eternal  vigilance ; 
and,  when  they  break  out,  of  legal  constraint.  On  these, 
no  reason,  no  argument,  no  example,  no  venerable  authority, 
can  have  the  slightest  influence.  They  desire  a  change ;  and 
they  vdll  have  it  if  they  can.  If  they  cannot  have  it  by 
English  cabal,  they  vdll  make  no  sort  of  scruple  of  having  it 
by  the  cabal  of  France,  into  which  already  they  are  virtually 
incorporated.  It  is  only  their  assured  and  confident  ex- 
pectation of  the  advantages  of  French  fraternity,  and  the 
approaching  blessings  of  regicide  intercourse,  that  skins  over 
their  mischievous  dispositions  with  a  momentary  quiet. 

This  minority  is  great  and  formidable.  I  do  not  know 
whether,  if  I  aimed  at  the  total  overthrow  of  a  kingdom,  I 
should  wish  to  be  encumbered  with  a  larger  body  of  parti- 
sans. They  are  more  easily  disciplined  and  directed  than  if 
the  number  were  greater.  These,  by  their  spirit  of  intrigue, 
and  by  their  restless  agitating  activity,  are  of  a  force  far 
superior  to  their  numbers ;  and,  if  times  grew  the  least  cri- 
tical, have  the  means  of  debauching  or  intimidating  many  of 
those  who  are  now  sound,  as  well  as  of  adding  to  their  force 
large  bodies  of  the  more  passive  part  of  the  nation.  This 
minority  is  numerous  enough  to  make  a  mighty  cry  for 
peace,  or  for  war,  or  for  any  object  they  are  led  vehemently 
to  desire.  By  passing  from  place  to  place  with  a  velocity 
incredible,  and  diversifying  their  character  and  descriptiooi 
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I    j    ttey  «re  capable  of  mimicking  the  general  Toiee.     "We  i 

not  always  judge  of  the  geoerality  of  the  opinion  by  the 
noise  of  the  acclamation. 

The  majority,  the  other  four-fiftha,  is  perfectly  Bound; 
and  of  the  best  possible  disposition  to  religion,  to  goTem- 
ment,  to  the  true  and  undivided  interests  of  their  coontiy. 
Such  men  are  naturally  disposed  to  peace.  They  vho  are  in 
possession  of  al!  they  wish  are  languid  and  improvident. 
With  this  fault  (and  I  admit  its  existence  in  all  its  extent) 
they  would  not  endure  to  hear  of  a  peace  that  led  to  the 
ruin  of  everything  for  which  peace  is  dear  to  them.  How- 
ever, the  desire  of  peace  is  essentially  the  weak  side  of  that 
kind  of  men.  All  men  that  are  rumed,  are  ruined  on  the 
aide  of  their  natural  propensities.  There  they  are  unguard> 
ed.  Above  all,  good  men  do  not  siispect  that  their  destruc- 
tion is  attempted  through  their  virtues.  This  their  enemies 
are  perfectly  aware  of:  and  accordingly,  they,  the  most  tur- 
bulent of  mankind,  who  never  make  s  scruple  to  shake  the 
tranquillity  of  their  country  to  its  centre,  raise  a  contiaaal 
cry  for  peace  with  France.  "  Peace  with  regicide,  and 
war  with  the  rest  of  the  world,"  ia  their  motto.  From  the 
banning,  and  even  whilst  the  French  gave  the  blows,  and 
we  hardly  opposed  the  rw  inertia  to  their  efforts,  from  that 
day  to  this  Lour,  like  importunate  Guinea-fowls  crying  one 
note  day  and  night,  they  have  called  for  peace. 

In  this  they  are,  as  I  confess  in  all  things  thev  are,  pei^ 
fectly  consistent.  They,  who  wish  to  unite  themselves  to 
your  enemies,  naturally  desire,  that  you  should  disarm  vour- 
aelf  by  a  peace  with  these  enemies.  But  it  passes  my  con- 
ception, how  they,  who  wish  well  to  their  country  on  its 
ancient  system  of  laws  and  manners,  come  not  to  be  doubly 
alarmed,  when  they  find  nothing  hut  a  clamour  for  peace,  in 
the  mouths  of  the  men  on  earth  the  least  disposed  to  it  in 
their  natural  or  in  their  habitual  character. 

I  have  a  good  opinion  of  the  general  abilities  of  the  Jaco- 
bins :  not  that  I  suppose  them  better  bom  than  others ;  but 
strong  passions  awaken  the  faculties ;  they  suffer  not  a  par- 
ticle of  the  man  to  be  lost.  The  spirit  of  enterprise  gives  to 
tliia  description  the  full  use  of  all  their  native  energies.  If 
E  J  have  reason  to  conceive  that  my  enemy,  who,  as  auch,  murt 
e  an  interest  in  my  destmction,  is  also  a  person  c^  di»-  . 
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cemment  and  sagacity,  then  I  must  be  quite  sure,  tbat,  in  a 
contest,  the  object  be  violently  pursues  is  tbe  very  tbing  by 
wbicb  my  ruin  is  likely  to  be  tbe  most  perfectly  accompHsb- 
ed.  Wby  do  the  Jacobins  cry  for  peace  ?  feecause  tbey 
know,  tbat,  tbis  point  gained,  tbe  rest  will  follow  of  course. 
On  our  part,  wby  are  aU  tbe  rules  of  prudence,  as  sure  as 
tbe  laws  of  material  nature,  to  be  at  tbis  time  reversed  ? 
How  comes  it,  tbat  now,  for  tbe  first  time,  men  tbink  it 
rigbt  to  be  governed  by  tbe  counsels  of  tbeir  enemies  ? 
Ougbt  tbey  not  ratber  to  tiemble,  wben  tbey  are  persuaded 
to  travel  on  tbe  same  road,  and  to  tend  to  tbe  same  place 
of  rest? 

Tbe  minority  I  speak  of  is  not  susceptible  of  an  impres- 
sion from  tbe  topics  of  argument  to  be  used  to  tbe  larger 
part  of  tbe  community.  I  therefore  do  not  address  to  tbem 
any  part  of  wbat  I  bave  to  say.  Tbe  more  forcibly  I  drive 
my  arguments  against  tbeir  system,  so  as  to  make  an  impres- 
sion wbere  I  wisb  to  make  it,  tbe  more  strongly  I  rivet  tbem 
in  tbeir  sentiments.  As  for  us,  wbo  compose  tbe  far  larger, 
and  wbat  I  call  tbe  feff  better,  part  of  tbe  people ;  let  me 
say,  tbat  we  bave  not  been  quite  fairly  dealt  witb  wben 
called  to  tbis  deliberation.  Tbe  Jacobin  minority  bave  been 
abundantly  supplied  witb  stores  and  provisions  of  all  kinds 
towards  tbeir  war&re.  No  sort  of  argumentative  materials, 
suited  to  tbeir  purposes,  bave  been  withheld.  False  tbey 
ore,  unsound,  sophistical ;  but  tbey  are  regular  in  tbeir  di- 
rection. Tbey  all  bear  one  way,  and  they  aJl  go  to  tbe  sup- 
port of  tbe  substantial  merits  of  their  course.  Tbe  others 
nave  not  bad  iibe  question  so  m^cb  as  fairly  stated  to  tbem. 

There  has  not  heesa  in  this  century  any  foreign  peace  or 
war,  in  its  origin,  tbe  fruit  of  popular  desire ;  except  tbe  war 
tbat  was  made  witb  Spain  in  1739.  Sir  Bobert  Walpole 
was  fo!roed  into  the  war  by  tbe  people,  wbo  were  iofiamed  to 
this  measure  by  tbe  most  leading  politicians,  by  tbe  first 
orators,  and  tbe  greatest  poets,  of  the  time.  Por  tbat  war. 
Pope  sung  bis  dying  notes.  For  tbat  war,  Johnson,  in  more 
energetie  Btraiiifi,  employed  the  voice  of  bis  early  genius. 
For  Idiat  war,  Glover  distinguished  himself  in  the  way  in 
which  bis  muse  was  Ite  most  natural  and  happy.  Tbe  crowd 
readily  followed  tbe  poIHicianB  in  tbe  cry  lor  a  war,  which 
thieatened  little  Uoodshed,  and  which  promised  victorieB 
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that  were  attended  with  something  more  solid  than  glory. 
A  war  with  Spain  was  a  war  of  plunder.  In  the  present 
conflict  with  regicide,  Mr.  Pitt  has  not  hitherto  had,  nor  will 

Exhaps  for  a  few  days  have,  many  prizes  to  hold  out  in  the 
ttery  of  war,  to  tempt  the  lower  part  of  our  character. 
He  can  only  maintain  it  by  an  appeal  to  the  higher;  and  to 
those,  in  whom  that  higher  part  is  the  most  predominant, 
he  must  look  the  moat  for  his  support.  Whilst  he  holds  out 
no  inducements  to  the  wise,  nor  bribes  to  the  avaricious,  he 
may  be  forced  by  a  vulgar  cry  into  a  peace  ten  times  more 
ruinous  than  the  most  disastrous  war.  The  weaker  he  is  in 
the  fund  of  motives  which  apply  to  our  avarice,  to  our  lazi- 
ness, and  to  our  lassitude,  if  he  meaus  to  carry  the  war  to 
any  end  at  all,  the  stronger  he  ought  to  be  in  bis  addresses 
to  our  niagnanimitr  and  to  our  reasoa. 

In  stating  that  Walpole  was  driven  by  a  popular  clamour 
into  a  measure  not  to  be  justified,  I  do  not  mean  wholly  to 
excuse  his  conduct.  My  time  of  observation  did  not  exactly 
coincide  with  that  event ;  but  I  read  much  of  the  controver- 
sies then,  carried  on.  Sevend  years  after  the  contests  of 
parties  had  ceased,  the  people  were  amused,  and  in  a  degree 
n-armed,  with  them.  The  events  of  that  lera  seemed  toea 
of  magnitude,  which  the  revolutions  of  our  time  have  re- 
duced to  parochial  importance ;  and  the  debates,  which  tbeo 
shook  the  Eation,  now  appear  of  no  higher  moment  than  a 
discussion  in  a  vestry.  When  1  was  very  young,  a  general 
fashion  told  me  I  was  to  admire  some  of  the  writings  against 
that  minister  ;  a  little  more  maturity  taught  me  as  much  to 
despise  them.  I  observed  one  fault  in  his  general  proceed- 
ing. He  never  manfiiUy  put  forward  the  entire  strength  of 
his  cause.  He  temporized,  he  managed,  and,  adopting  very 
nearly  the  sentiments  of  his  adversaries,  he  opposed  their 
inferences.  This,  for  a  political  commander,  is  the  choice  of 
a  weak  post.  His  adversaries  had  the  better  of  the  argu- 
ment, as  he  handled  it,  not  as  the  reason  and  justice  of  his 
cauee  enabled  him  to  manage  it.  I  say  this,  after  having 
seen,  and  with  some  care  examined,  the  original  documents 
concerning  certain  important  transactions  of  those  times. 
They  perfectly  satisfied  me  of  the  extreme  injustice  of  that 
war,  and  of  the  falsehood  of  the  colours,  which  to  his  own 
niio,  and  guided  by  a  mistaken  policy,  he  suffered  to  be 
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dftubed  over  that  measure.  Some  years  after,  it  was  tny  for- 
tune to  coDTBTse  with  niAny  of  the  principal  ackirs  against 
that  miniBter,  and  with  those  who  principally  excited  that 
clamour.  None  of  thera,  no  not  one,  did  in  the  least  defend 
the  measure,  or  attempt  to  justify  their  conduct.  They  con- 
demned it  as  freely  as  they  would  have  done  in  commentiDg 
upon  any  proceedmg  in  history,  in  which  they  were  totally 
unconcerned.  Thus  it  will  be.  They  who  atir  up  the  people 
to  improper  desires,  whether  of  peace  or  war,  will  be  con- 
demned by  themselvea.  They  who  weakly  yield  to  them  will 
be  condemned  by  historj'. 

In  my  opinion,  the  present  ministry  are  aa  far  from  doing 
full  justice  to  their  cause  in  this  war,  as  Waipole  was  from 
doing  justice  to  the  peace  which  at  that  time  ue  was  willing 
to  preserve.  They  throw  the  light  on  one  side  only  of  their 
case  ;  though  it  is  impossible  they  should  not  observe,  that 
the  other  side  which  is  kept  in  the  shade  has  its  importance 
too,  They  must  know,  that  France  is  formidable,  not  only 
as  she  is  Fnince,  but  aa  she  is  Jacobin  France.  They  knew 
from  the  beginningthat  the  Jacobin  party  was  not  confined 
to  that  country.  They  knew,  they  felt,  the  strong  disposi- 
tiou  of  the  same  faction  in  both  countries  to  communicate 
and  to  co-operate.  For  some  tiroe  past,  these  two  points 
have  been  kept,  and  even  industriously  kept,  out  of  sight. 
Prance  is  considered  as  merely  a  foreign  power ;  and  the  sedi- 
tious English  only  as  a  domestic  faction.  The  merits  of  the 
war  with  the  former  have  been  argued  solely  on  political 
grounds.  To  prevent  the  mischievous  doctrines  of  the  latter 
from  corrupting  our  minds,  matter  and  argument  ha* 
supplied  abundantly,  and  even  to  surfeit,  on  the  esc 
of  our  own  government.  But  nothing  has  been  done  to 
make  us  feel  in  what  manner  the  safety  of  that  government 
is  connected  with  the  principle  and  with  the  issue  of  this 
war.  For  anything  which  in  the  late  discussion  has  appear- 
ed, the  war  is  entirely  collateral  to  the  state  of  Jacobinism; 
as  truly  a  foreign  war  to  us  and  to  all  our  home  concerns,  aa 
the  war  with  Spain  in  1739,about  Garda- Castas,  the  Madrid 
Convention,  and  the  fable  of  Captain  Jenkins's  ears. 

"'"'fiiever  the  adverse  party  has  raised  a  cry  for  peace 
-i^cide,  the  answer  has  been  little  more  than  this, 
•ninistration  wished  for  eucli  a  peace,  iiill  u 
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much  as  tLe  opposition;  but  that  the  time  was  not  con- 
venient for  making  it."  Whatever  else  has  been  said  was 
much  in  the  same  spirit.  Beasons  of  this  kind  never  touched 
the  BuiBtantial  merits  of  the  ■vrar.  They  were  in  the  nature 
of  dilatory  pleas,  exceptions  of  form,  previous  questions. 
Accordingly  all  the  arguments  against  a  compliance  with 
what  WB8  represented  aa  the  popular  desire,  (urged  on  with 
all  possible  vehemence  and  earnestness  by  the  Jacobins,) 
have  appeared  flat  and  languid,  feeble  and  evasive.  They 
appearea  to  nim  only  at  gaining  time.  They  never  entered 
into  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  character  of  the  war.  They 
spoke  neither  to  the  understanding  nor  to  the  heart.  Cold 
aa  ice  themselves,  they  never  could  kindle  in  our  breast  a 
spark  of  that  zeal,  which  is  necessary  to  a  con^ct  with  an 
adverse  zeal ;  much  leas  were  they  made  to  infuse  into  our 
minds  that  stubborn,  persevering  spirit,  which  alone  is  capa- 
ble of  bearing  up  against  those  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
which  will  probably  occur,  and  those  burthens,  which 
must  be  inevitably  borne,  in  a  long  war.  I  speak  it  em- 
phatically, and  with  a  desire  that  it  should  be  marked,  in  a 
long  war ;  because,  without  auch  a  war,  no  erperience  hag 
yet  told  us,  that  a  dangerous  power  has  ever  been  reduced 
to  measure  or  to  reason.  I  do  not  throw  back  my  view  to 
the  Peloponneaian  war  of  twenty-seven  years ;  nor  to  two  of 
the  Punic  wars,  the  first  of  twenty-four,  the  second  of 
eighteen;  nor  to  the  more  recent  war  concluded  by  the 
treaty  of  Weatphalia,  which  continued,  I  think,  for  thiri^y. 


I  go  to  what  is  but  just  fallen  behind  living 


mediately  touchea  our  own  country.  Let  the  portion  of  our 
history  from  the  year  1689  to  1713  be  brought  before  ua. 
We  shall  find,  that  in  all  that  period  of  twenty-four  years, 
there  were  hardly  five  that  could  be  called  a  season  of  peace  ; 
and  the  interval  between  the  two  wars  was  in  reality  nothing 
more  than  a  very  active  preparation  for  renovated  hostility. 
During  that  period,  every  one  of  the  propositions  of  peace 
came  from  the  enemy  :  The  first,  when  they  were  accepted, 
at  the  peace  of  Eyswick ;  the  second,  where  they  were  re- 
jected, at  the  congress  at  Gertruydenburgh ;  the  last,  when 
the  war  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Even  then,  a  very 
great  part  of  the  nation,  and  that  which  contained  by  far  i ' 
most  intelligent  states  men,  was  against  the  conclusion  of  1 
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war.  I  do  not  enter  into  the  raerita  of  that  queation  m  be- 
tween the  parties,  I  only  et&te  the  esiatencc  of  that  opinion 
as  a  lact,  from  whence  ;ou  roar  draw  such  an.  inference  as 

jou  think  properly  arises  from  it. 

It  is  for  ua  at  present  to  recollect  what  we  have  been ; 
and  to  consider  what,  if  we  please,  we  may  be  Btill.  At  the 
period  of  those  wars,  our  principal  strength  waa  found  in 
the  resolution  of  the  peop^ ;  and  that  in  the  r^olution  of 
s  part  only  of  the  then  wbole,  which  bore  no  praportion 
to  our  existing  magnitude.  England  and  ScoUana  were 
not  united  at  the  beginning  of  that  mighty  struggle.  "When, 
in  the  course  of  the  contest,  they  were  conjoined,  it  waa  in  a 
raw,  an  iU-cemented,  an  unproductive  union.  For  the  whole 
duration  of  the  war,  and  long  after,  tfae  namea  and  other  out- 
ward and  visible  signs  of  approximation,  rather  augmented 
than  diminished  our  insular  feuds.  They  were  rather  tbe 
causes  of  new  discontents  and  new  troubles,  than  promoters 
of  cordiahty  and  affection.  The  now  single  and  potent 
Great  Britain  was  then,  not  only  two  countries,  but,  from 
the  party  beats  in  both,  and  the  diviBiona  formed  in  each  of 
them,  each  of  the  old  kingdoms  within  itself,  in  effect,  waa 
made  up  of  two  hostile  nations.  Ireland,  now  so  lai^  a 
source  of  the  common  opulence  and  power,  and  which  wisely 
managed  might  be  made  much  more  beneficial  and  much 
more  effective,  was  then  the  hearieat  of  the  burthens.  An 
army,  not  much  less  than  forty  thousand  men,  was  drawn 
from  the  general  effort,  to  keep  that  kingdom  in  a  poor,  un- 
fruitful, and  reaourceless  subjection. 

Such  waa  the  state  of  the  empire.  The  state  of  our  finances 
was  worse,  if  possible.  Every  branch  of  the  revenue  became 
less  productive  after  the  Eevolution.  Silver,  not  as  now  a 
sort  of  counter,  but  the  body  of  the  current  com,  was  reduced 
BO  low,  as  not  to  have  above  three  parts  in  four  of  tbe  value 
in  the  shilling.  In  the  greater  part  the  value  hardly  amount- 
ed to  a  fourth.  It  reijuired  a  dead  expense  of  three  milliona 
sterling  to  renew  the  coinage.     Public  credit,  that  great  but 

tambieuoua  principle,  which  has  so  often  been  predicted  aa 
the  cause  of  our  certain  ruin,  but  which  for  a  centuiy  haa 
been  the  constant  companion,  and  often  the  means,  of  our 
prosperity  and  greatness,  had  its  origin,  mA  was  cradled,  I 
y  say,  in  bankruptcy  and  beggary.     At  this  day  we  have 
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Been  'parties  contending  to  be  admitted,  at  a  moderate  pre- 
inmm,  to  advance  eigliteen  milliona  to  the  exchequer.  Tor 
infinitely  smaller  loane,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  of 
that  day,  Montagu,  the  father  of  public  credit,  counter- 
Becuriog  the  state  by  the  appearance  of  the  city  with  the 
lord  mayor  of  London  at  his  sido,  was  obliged,  like  a  soli- 
citor for  an  hospital,  to  go  cap  in  baad  from  aixop  to  shop,  to 
borrow  an  himdred  pounds,  and  even  smaller  sums.  Wtea 
made  up  in  dribleta  m  they  could,  their  best  Becuritiea  were 
at  on  iaterest  of  12  per  cent.  Even  the  paper  of  the 
Bank  (now  at  par  with  cash,  generdly  preferred  to  it)  was 
often  at  a  discount  of  20  per  cent.  By  this  the  state  of 
the  rest  may  be  judged. 

As  to  our  commerce,  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  na- 
tion, now  six  and  forty  millions,  did  not  then  amount  to  ten. 
The  inland  trade,  which  is  commonly  passed  by  in  this  sort 
of  estimates,  hut  which,  in  part  growing  out  of  the  foreign, 
and  connected  with  it,  is  more  advantageous,  and  more  auh- 
atantially  nutritive  to  the  state,  is  not  only  grown  in  a  pro- 
portion of  near  Eve  to  one  as  the  foreign,  but  has  been  aug< 
mented,  at  least  in  a  ten-fold  proportion.  When  I  came  to 
England,  I  remeiaher  but  one  river  navigation,  the  rate  of 
carriage  on  which  was  limited  by  an  act  of  parliament.  It 
was  made  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third ;  I  mean  that  of 
the  Aire  and  Calder.  The  rate  was  settled  at  thirteen  pence. 
So  high  a  price  demonstrated  the  feebleness  of  these  begin- 
nings of  our  inland  intercourse.  In  my  time,  one  of  the 
longest  and  aharpeet  contests  I  remember  in  your  House, 
and  which  rather  resembled  a  violent  contention  amongst 
national  parties  than  a  local  dispute,  was,  as  well  as  I  can 
recollect,  to  hold  the  price  up  to  three  pence.  Even  this, 
which  a  very  scanty  justice  f«  the  proprietors  required,  was 
done  with  infinite  difficulty.  As  to  private  credit,  there  were 
not,  as  I  believe,  twelve  bankers'  shops  at  that  time  out  of 
London.  In  this  their  number,  when  I  first  saw  the  country, 
I  cannot  be  quite  exact ;  but  certainly  those  machines  of 
domestic  credit  were  then  very  few.  They  are  now  in  almost 
every  market  town :  and  this  circumstance  (whether  the 
thing  be  carried  to  an  excess  or  not)  demonfltrates  the  aston- 
ishing increase  of  private  confidence,  of  general  circulation, 
and  of  internal  commerce ;  an  increase  out  of  all  proportioa 
to  the  growth  of  the  foreign  trade.     Our  naval  strength  in 
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the  time  of  Eing  William's  war  was  nearly  matched  bv  thst 
of  France ;  ana,  though  coajoined  with  Holland,  tiien  a 
maritime  power  hardly  inferior  to  our  own,  even  with  that 
force  we  were  not  always  victorious.  Though  finally  supe- 
rior, the  allied  fleets  experienced  many  unpleasant  reversea 
on  their  own  element.  In  two  years  three  thousand  vessels 
were  taken  from  the  Enghsh  trade.  On  the  continent  we 
lost  almost  every  battle  we  fought. 

In  1697,  (it  is  not  quite  a  hundred  yeara  ago,)  in  that 
state  of  things,  amidst  the  general  debasement  of  the  coin, 
the  fall  of  the  ordinary  revenue,  the  failure  of  all  the  extra- 
ordinary  supplies,  the  ruin  of  commerce  and  the  almost  total 
extinction  oi  an  infant  credit,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
himself,  whom  we  have  just  seen  begging  from  door  to  door 
— came  forward  to  move  a  resolution,  fiill  of  vigour,  in  which, 
far  from  being  discouraged  by  the  generally  adverse  fortune, 
and  the  long  continuance  of  the  war,  the  Commons  agreed  to 
address  the  Crown  in  the  following  manly,  spirited,  and  truly 
animated  style. 

"  This  is  the  EIGHTH  year  in  which  your  Majesty's  moat 
dutiful  and  loyal  subjects  the  Commons  in  parliament  assem- 
bled, have  assisted  your  Majesty  with  large  supplies  for  car- 
rying on.  a  just  and  necessary  war,  in  defence  of  our  religion, 
and  preservation  of  our  laws,  and  vindication  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people  of  England." 

Afterwards  they  proceed  in  this  manner: — "To  show  to 
your  Majesty  and  all  Christendom,  that  the  Commons  of 
England  will  not  be  amused  or  diverted  from  their  firm  reso- 
lutions of  obtaining,  by  was,  a  safe  and  honourable  peace, 
we  do,  in  the  name  of  those  we  represent,  renew  our  as- 
Burancea  to  support  your  Majesty  and  your  government 
against  all  your  enemies  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  that  we 
will  effectually  assist  you  in  carrying  on  the  war  against 
France." 

The  amusement  and  diversion  they  speak  of  was  the  aug- 
gestion  of  a  treaty  proposed  by  the  enemff.  and  announced 
from  the  throne.  Thus  the  people  of  England  felt  in  the 
aghtfi,  not  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  war.  No  sighing  or 
panting  after  negotiation ;  no  motions  irom  the  oppositicHi 
to  force  the  ministry  into  a  peace ;  no  messages  from  minis- 
ters to  palsy  and  deaden  the  resolution  of  parliament  or  the 
apirit  of  the  nation.     They  did  not  so  much  as  advise  the 
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king  to  listen  to  the  propositions  of  the  enemy,  nor  to  seek  for 
peace,  but  through  the  mediation  of  a  vigorous  war.  This 
addreaa  waa  moved  in  a  hot,  a  divided,  a,  lactious,  and,  in  a 
great  part,  disaffected  HoiiBe  of  CommonB,  and  it  waa  carried 


While  that  first  war  (which  was  ill  smothered  hy  the 
treaty  of  Eyswick)  slept  in  the  thin  ashes  of  a  seeming 
peaoe,  a  new  conflagration  was  in  its  immediate  causes.  A 
Iresh  and  a  far  greater  war  waa  in  preparation.  A  year  had 
hardly  elapaed  when  arraugemeats  were  made  for  renewing 
the  contest  with  tenfold  fury.  The  stepa  which  were  taken 
at  that  time,  to  compose,  to  reconcile,  to  unite,  and  to  disci- 

Siline,  all  Europe  against  the  growth  of  France,  certainly 
iimish  to  a  statesman  the  finest  and  most  interesting  part  in 
the  history  of  that  great  period.  It  formed  the  maater-piece 
of  King  Wilham's  policy,  dexterity,  and  perseverance.  Pull 
of  the  idea  of  preaerving,  not  only  a  local  civil  liberty,  united 
with  order,  to  our  country,  but  to  embody  it  in  the  political 
liberty,  the  order,  and  the  independence  of  nationa  united 
Buder  a  natural  head,  the  king  called  upon  his  parliament  to 
put  itself  into  a  posture  "  to  preserve  to  England  the  waght 
end  influence  it  at  present  had  on  the  councils  and  affairt 
ABBOAS.  It  will  be  requisite  Europe  should  see  you  will  not 
be  wanting  to  yourselves." 

Baffled  aa  that  monarch  was,  and  almost  heart-broken  at 
the  disappointment  he  met  with  in  the  mode  he  first  pro- 
poaed  for  that  great  end,  he  held  on  his  course.  He  waa  faith- 
ful to  his  object ;  and  in  councila,  as  in  arma,  over  and  over 
again  repulsed,  over  and  over  again  he  returned  to  the  charge. 
All  the  mortificationa  he  had  suffered  from  the  last  parliament, 
and  the  greater  he  had  to  apprehend  from  that  newly  chosen, 
were  not  capable  of  relaxing  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  lie 
wasinHollandwhen  he  combmed  the  vast  plan  of  his  foreign 
negotiations.  When  he  came  to  open  his  design  to  his  minia- 
ters  in  England,  even  the  sober  nrmness  of  Somera,  the  un- 
daunted resolution  of  Shrewabury,  and  the  adventuroua  apirit 
of  Montagu  and  Orford,  were  staggered.  They  were  not  yet 
mounted  to  the  elevation  of  the  king.  The  cabinet,  then  the 
regency,  met  on  the  subject  at  Tunbridge  Weils  the  28th  of 
August,  1698 ;  and  there  Lord  Somers  holding  the  pen,  after 
expressing  doubts  on  the  state  of  the  continent,  which  the; 
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ultimately  refer  to  the  king,  as  best  informed,  they  give  luiB 
a  moat  discouraging  portrait  of  the  spirit  of  this  nation.  "  So 
far  as  relates  to  England,"  say  these  ministers, "  it  would  be 
waut  of  duty  not  to  give  your  Majesty  this  clear  account,  that 
there  is  a  deadness  and  want  of  spirit  in  the  nation  VMivenaiiy, 
BO  as  not  to  he  at  all  diapoaed  to  enlerinff  into  a  new  tear. 
That  they  seem  to  be  tired  out  with  taxes  to  a  degree  beyond 
what  was  discerned,  till  it  appeared  upon  occaaion  of  the  late 
eleetiom.  This  is  the  truth  of  the  fact,  upon  which  your  Ma- 
jesty will  determine  what  resolution  ought  to  be  taken." 

His  Majesty  did  determine ;  and  did  take  and  pursue  his 
resolution.  In  all  the  tottering  imbecUity  of  a  new  govern- 
ment, and  with  parliament  totally  unmanageable.hepersevered. 
He  persevered  to  eipel  the  fears  of  his  people  by  his  forti- 
tude— to  steady  their  fickleness  by  hia  constancy — to  eipand 
their  narrow  prudence  by  his  enlarged  wisdom — to  sink  their 
fectious  temper  in  his  public  spirit. — In  spite  of  his  people  he 
resolved  to  make  them  great  and  glorious  ;  to  make  England, 
inclined  to  shrink  into  her  narrow  8elf,thearbitreas  of  Europe, 
the  tutelary  angel  of  the  human  race.  In  spite  of  the 
ministers,  who  staggered  under  the  weight  that  his  mind 
impoaed  upon  theirs,  unsupported  as  they  felt  themselves 
by  the  popular  spirit,  he  iniuscd  into  them  his  own  soul,  he 
renewed  in  them  their  ancient  heart,  he  rallied  them  in  the 
same  cause. 

It  required  some  time  to  aceompliah  this  work.  The  peo- 
ple were  firat  gained,  and,  through  them,  their  distracted  re- 
Csentatives,  Under  the  influence  of  King  William,  Hol- 
d  bad  rejected  the  allurements  of  every  seduction,  and  had 
resisted  the  terrors  of  eveiy  menace.  With  Hannibal  at  her 
gates,  ahe  had  nobly  and  magnanimously  refused  all  separate 
treaty,  or  anything  which  might  for  a  moment  appear  to  di- 
vide her  affection  or  her  interest,  or  even  to  diatiugnish  ber 
in  identity  from  England.  Having  settled  the  great  point  of 
the  conaolidation  (which  he  hoped  would  he  eternal)  of  the 
countries  made  for  a  common  interest,  and  common  sentiment, 
the  king,  in  his  message  to  both  Houses,  calls  their  attention 
to  the  afiaira  of  the  Slates  General.  The  House  of  Lords 
was  perfectly  sound,  and  entirely  impressed  with  the  wisdom 
and  dignity  of  the  kmg's  proceedings.  In  answer  to  the 
which  you  wiUobservewas  narrowed  to  a  single  po'jit, 
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(tlie  danger  of  the  States  General,)  after  the  usual  profca- 
eions  of  zeal  for  his  service,  the  Lomb  opened  theniBelves  at 
large.  They  go  far  heyond  the  demands  of  the  message. 
They  erpreas  theraselvea  aa  follows  :  "  "We  take  this  occasion 
further  to  assure  your  Majesty,  that  we  are  sensible  of  the 
great  and  immment  danger  to  which  the  Stales  General  are  ex- 
posed. And  we  perfectly  agree  with  them  in  believing  that  their 
safetff  and  ours  are  so  inseparably  united,  that  whatsoever  is 
ruin  to  the  one  must  be  fatal  to  the  other. 

"  We  humbly  desire  your  MajeBty  will  he  pleased  not  only 
to  make  good  all  the  articles  of  ajiy  former  treaties  to  the 
States  Genera],  but  that  you  will  eater  into  a  strict  league, 
offensive  and  defensive,  with  them,ybr  their  common  preserve 
aHon;  and  that  you  will  invite  info  it  all  princes  and  states 
who  are  concerned  in  the  present  visible  danger,  arising  from 
the  union  of  France  and  Spain. 

"  And  we  further  desire  your  Majesty,  that  yoa  wiU  be 
pleased  to  enter  into  such  alliances  with  the  emperor  as  your 
Majesty  shall  think  fit,  pursuant  to  the  ends  of  the  treaty  of 
1689 ;  towards  all  which  we  assure  your  Majesty  of  our 
hearty  and  sincere  assiatance ;  not  doubting,  but  whenever 
your  Majesty  shall  be  obhged  to  be  engaged  for  the  defence 
of  your  allies,  and  securing  the  liberty  and  quiet  of  Europe, 
Almighty  God  will  protect  your  aacred  person  in  so  righteous 
a  cause.  And  that  the  unanimity,  wealth,  and  courage  of 
your  subjects  will  carry  your  Majesty  with  honour  and  auc- 
cefis  through  all  the  difficulties  of  a  ivsT  wab." 

The  House  of  Commons  was  more  reserved  ;  the  late  popu- 
lar disposition  whs  still  in  a  great  degree  prevalent  in  the  re- 
presentative, after  it  had  been  made  to  change  in  the  consti- 
tuent body.  The  principle  of  the  grand  alliance  was  not 
directly  recognised  in  the  resolution  of  the  Commons,  nor  the 
war  announced,  though  they  were  well  aware  the  alliance  was 
formed  for  the  war.  However,  compelled  by  the  returning 
sense  of  the  people,  they  went  so  far  as  to  fix  the  three  great 
immovable  pillars  of  the  safety  and  ffreatness  of  England,  aa 
they  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  ana  aa  they  must  ever  he  to 
the  end  of  time.  They  asserted  in  general  terms  the  necessity 
of  supporting  Holland,  of  keeping  united  with  our  aUiea, 
And  maintaining  the  liberty  of  Europe ;  though  they  restrict- 
ed their  vote  to  the  succours  stipulated  by  actual  treaty. 
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:  iMt  the  w<ak 
■ktiaeBMlaBieilaBDanln,Hidit  nsMtmly 
It  wmt  if  t^  i^dn  it  k^  recnrcd  fiom  the 
Bntuanr.    Theaiawadtad;  fcwttfagriMdaBiMieeBiir- 
nredinvUiAKiif  Unn^lnedandni^ed.     Thmtbeui- 

alioot  two  jean  be&r^  ■■  dead  in  efkM^  and  opaxtiim,  o 
tmned  titat  war  to  wiu^  it  was  soppwed  tber  vcfe  u 
in  min^,  imJ  in  '"'«'■_  Sx  neaiif  uurteeD  Tean. 

For  what  hare  I  enteaed  into  all  this  iet^  ?  To  what 
purpoaelune  I  recalled  yiwr  view  to  the  end  of  the  laat  cen* 
tmy  ?  It  haa  been  done  to  show  that  the  British  nation  was 
thra  a  great  people — to  point  oat  how  and  by  what  means 
they  came  to  be  exalted  above  the  vulgar  level,  and  to  take  that 
lead  which  they  assimied  among  mankind.  To  quidily  ua  for 
that  pre-eminence,  we  had  then  a  high  mind  and  a  constancy 
unranquerable ;  we  were  then  inspired  with  no  flashy  passions, 
but  such  aa  were  durable  as  well  aa  warm,  such  as  corre- 
sponded to  the  great  interests  we  had  at  stake.  This  force 
of  character  was  inspired,  aa  all  such  spirit  must  ever  be,  &om 
above.  Government  gave  the  impulse.  As  well  may  we  fancy, 
that  of  itself  the  sea  will  swell,  and  that  vrithout  winds  the 
billows  wUI  insult  the  adverse  shore,  as  that  the  gross  masa 
of  the  people  will  be  moved,  and  elevated,  and  continue  by  a 
steady  and  permanent  direction  to  bear  upon  one  point, 
without  the  influence  of  superior  authority,  or  superior  mind. 

Thia  impulse  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  been  given  in 
this  war ;  and  it  ought  to  have  been  continued  to  it  at  every 
instant.  It  is  made,  if  ever  war  was  made,  to  touch  all  the 
grcftt  springs  of  action  in  the  human  breast.  It  ought  not 
to  have  been  a  war  of  apology.     The  minister  had,  in  thii 
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(ouflict,  wherewithal  to  glory  in  auccesB ;  to  be  consoled  ic 
adversity ;  to  hold  high  his  principle  in  all  fortimeH.  If  it 
were  not  given  him  to  support  the  felling  edifice,  he  ought  to 
bury  himaelf  under  the  ruina  of  the  civilized  world.  All  the 
art  of  Greece,  and  all  the  pride  and  power  of  Eastern  mon- 
archs,  never  heaped  upon  their  ashes  so  grand  a  monument. 

There  were  days  when  his  great  mind  waa  up  to  the  criaia 
of  the  world  he  waa  called  to  act  in.'  His  manly  eloquence 
was  equal  to  the  elevated  wisdom  of  such  aentimenta.  But 
the  little  have  triumphed  over  the  great :  an  unnatural,  (as  it 
should  seem,)  not  an  unusual  victory.  I  am  sure  you  cannot 
forget  with  how  much  uneasiness  we  heard,  in  conversation, 
the  language  of  more  than  one  gentleman  at  the  opening  of 
this  conteat,  "that  he  was  wiUmg  to  try  the  war  tor  a  year 
or  two,  and  if  it  did  not  auoceed,  then  to  vote  for  peace." 
As  if  war  waa  a  matter  of  erperiment !  As  if  you  coulo  take  it 
up  or  lay  it  down  as  an  idle  frolic !  As  if  the  dire  goddess  that 
presides  over  it,  with  her  murderous  spear  in  her  hand,  and 
her  gorgon  at  her  breast,  was  a  coquette  to  be  flirted  with  I 
We  ought  vrith  reverence  to  approach  that  tremendoua 
divinity,  that  loves  courage,  but  commands  counsel.  War 
never  leaves  where  it  found  a  nation.  It  is  never  to  be 
entered  into  without  mature  deUberation ;  not  a  deliberation 
lengthened  out  into  a  perpleiing  indecision,  but  a  delibera- 
tion leading  to  a  sure  and  fixed  judgment.  When  ao  taken, 
up,  it  is  not  to  be  abandoned  without  reason  as  valid,  as  fully, 
and  as  extensively  considered.  Peace  may  be  made  as  un- 
advisedly as  war.  Nothing  ia  so  rash  as  fear ;  and  the 
councils  of  pusOianimity  very  rarely  put  off,  whilst  they 
are  always  sure  to  aggravate,  the  evils  from  which  they 
would  fly. 

In  that  great  war  carried  on  against  Louis  XIV.,  for 
near  eighteen  years,  government  spared  no  pains  to  satisfy 
the  nation,  that  though  thoy  were  to  be  animated  by  a  desire 
ctf  glory,  gloiy  waa  not  their  ultimate  object ;  but  that  every- 
thing dear  to  them,  in  religion,  in  law,  in  liberty,  everything 
which  as  freemen,  as  Englishmen,  and  as  citizens  of  the  great 
commonwealth  of  Christendom,  they  bad  at  heart,  waa  then 
at  stake.  This  was  to  know  the  true  art  of  gaining  the 
affections  and  confidence  of  a  high-minded  people ;  this  ia 
'  See  the  DecUraiion. 
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to  underatiind  human  nature.  A  danger  to  avert  a  danger 
—a  present  inconvenience  and  Bufi'ering  to  preveat  a  foreseen 
future  and  a  woree  ealainity — these  are  the  motives  that  be- 
long to  an  animal,  who,  in  his  constitution,  is  at  once  ad- 
venturous and  provident,  circumspect  and  daring ;  whom 
his  Creator  has  made,  as  the  poet  says,  "  of  large  discourse, 
looking  before  and  after."  But  never  can  a  vehement  and 
sustained  spirit  of  fortitude  be  kindled  in  a  people  by  a  wai 
of  calculation.  It  has  nothing  that  can  keep  the  mind  erect 
under  the  gusts  of  adversity.  Even  where  men  are  wiiling, 
as  sometimes  they  are,  to  barter  their  blood  for  lucre,  to 
hazard  their  safety  for  the  gratification  of  their  avarice,  the 
passion  which  animates  them  to  that  sort  of  conflict,  like  all 
the  short-sighted  passions,  must  see  its  objects  distinct  and 
near  at  hand.  The  passions  of  the  lower  order  are  himgry 
and  impatient.  Speculative  plunder ;  contingent  spoil; 
future,  long  adjourned,  uncertain  booty ;  pillage  which  must 
enrich  a  late  posterity,  and  which  possibly  may  not  reach  to 
posterity  at  all ;  these,  for  any  length  of  time,  wiU  never 
support  a  mercenary  war.  The  people  are  in  the  right.  The 
calculation  of  profit  in  all  such  wars  is  false.  On  balancing 
the  account  of  such  wars,  ten  thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar 
are  purchased  at  ten  thousand  times  their  price.  The  blood 
of  man  should  never  be  shed  hut  to  redeem  the  blood  of  man. 
It  is  well  shed  for  our  family,  for  our  friends,  for  our  Giodi, 
for  our  country,  for  our  kind.  The  rest  is  vanity ;  the  rest 
is  crime. 

In  the  war  of  the  grand  alliance,  most  of  these  considera- 
tions voluntarily  and  naturally  had  their  part.  Some  were 
pressed  into  the  service.  The  political  interest  easily  went 
in  the  track  of  the  natural  sentiment.  In  the  reverse 
course  the  carriage  does  not  follow  freely.  I  am  sure  the 
natural  feeling,  as  I  have  just  said,  is  a  far  more  predominant 
ingredient  in  this  war,  than  in  that  of  any  other  that  ever 
was  waged  by  this  kingdom. 

If  the  war  made  to  prevent  the  union  of  two  crowns  upon 
e  head  was  a  just  war;  this,  which  is  made  to  prevent  the 
I  tearing  of  all  crowns  from  all  heads  which  ought  to  wear 
»  them,  and  with  the  crowns  to  smite  off  the  sacred  heads 
^themselves,  this  is  a  just  war. 

a  war  to  prevent  Louis  XIV.  fixjm  imposing  hie  religion 


^  hehichie  peace. 

was  just,  a  war  to  prevent  the  murderers  of  Loua  XVI.  from 
impoBing  tbeir  irreligion  upon  us  ia  just ;  a  war  to  prevent 
the  operation  of  a,  Bj-stem,  which  makes  life  without  aignity, 
and  death  without  hope,  ia  a  juat  war. 

K  to  preserve  political  independence  and  civil  freedom  to 
nations  waa  a  just  ground  of  war;  a  war  to  preserve  Bationol 
independence,  property,  liberty,  life,  and  honour,  from  cer- 
tain, universal  havoc,  ia  a  war  juat,  neceaaary,  manly,  pious  ; 
and  we  are  bound  to  persevere  in  it  by  every  principle.  Di- 
vine and  human,  as  long  aa  the  system  which  menaces  them 
all,  and  all  equally,  has  an  existence  in  the  world. 

Ton,  who  have  looJied  at  thia  matter  with  as  fair  and  im- 
partial an  eye  aa  can  be  united  with  a  feeling  heart,  you  wDl 
not  think  it  a  hardy  assertion,  when  I  affirm,  that  it  were  far 
better  to  be  conquered  by  any  other  nation,  than  to  have 
thie  faction  for  a  neighbour.  Before  I  felt  myself  authorized 
to  Bay  this,  I  considered  the  Btate  of  all  the  countriea  ia 
Europe  for  these  last  three  hundred  yeara,  which  have  been 
obliged  to  submit  to  a  foreign  law.  In  moat  of  those  I 
found  the  condition  of  the  annexed  countries  even  better, 
certainly  not  worse,  than  the  lot  of  those  which  were  the 
patrimony  of  the  conqueror.  They  wanted  aome  bleasiugs 
— but  they  were  free  from  many  great  evils.  They  were 
rich  and  tranquil.  Such  waa  Artois,  Flanders,  Lorrain,  Al- 
BBtia,  under  the  old  government  of  France.  Such  waa  Silesia 
under  the  king  of  Prussia.  They,  who  are  to  live  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  new  fabric,  are  to  prepare  to  live  in  perpetual 
conapiracies  and  seditions ;  and  to  end  at  last,  in  being  con- 
quered, if  not  to  her  dominion,  to  her  resemblance.  But 
when  we  talk  of  conquest  by  other  nations,  it  is  only  to  put 
a  case.  Thia  is  the  only  power  in  Europe  by  which  it  is 
possible  we  should  be  conquered.  To  live  under  the  con- 
tinual dread  of  such  immeasurable  evils  ia  itself  a  grievous 
calamity.  To  live  without  the  dread  of  them  La  to  turn  the 
danger  into  the  disaster.  The  influence  of  such  a  France  is 
equal  to  a  war,  its  example  was  more  wasting  than  a  hostile 
irruption.  The  hostility  with  any  other  power  is  separable 
and  accidental ;  thia  power,  by  the  very  condition  of  ita  ei- 
istence,  by  ita  very  essential  constitution,  ia  in  a  atate  of 
hostility  with  us,  and  with  all  civilised  people.' 

'  See  DBclttralion.  Whileliall,  Otlobet  29,  1793, 
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A  coremment  of  the  nature  of  that  eet  up  at  our  very 
door  Ebb  never  been  hitherto  seen,  or  eten  imagined,  in  Eu- 
rope. "Wbat  our  relation  to  it  will  be  c&nnot  be  judged  br 
other  reiations.  It  is  a  BeriouB  thing  to  have  connexion  Witt 
ft  people,  who  live  only  under  positive,  arbitrary,  and  change- 
nble  institutionB ;  and  those  not  perfected,  nor  supplied,  nor 
explained,  by  any  commoa  acknowledged  rule  of  moral 
Bcience.  I  remember  that  in  one  of  my  lust  converaationa 
with  the  late  Lord  Camden,  we  were  struck  much  in  the 
eame  manner  with  the  abolition  in  France  of  the  law,  as  a 
science  of  methodized  and  artificial  equity.  France,  since 
her  revolution,  is  under  the  swav  of  a,  sect,  whoae  leaders 
have  deliberately,  at  one  stroke,  demolished  the  whole  body 
of  that  jurisprudence  which  TraBce  had  pretty  nearly  in  com- 
mon with  other  civilized  countries.  In  that  jurisprudence 
were  contained  the  elements  and  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations,  the  great  ligament  of  mankind.  With  the  law  they 
have  of  course  destroyed  all  seminaries  in  which  jurisprudence 
waa  taught,  as  well  as  all  the  corporations  established  for  ila 
conservation.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  country,  whether  in 
Europe  or  Asia,  or  even  in  Africa  on  this  side  of  Mount 
Atlas,  which  is  wholly  without  some  such  colleges  and  such 
corporations,  except  France.  No  man  in  a  public  or  private 
concern,  can  divine  by  what  rule  or  principle  her  judgments 
are  to  be  directed ;  nor  is  there  to  be  found  a  professor  in 
any  university,  or  a  practitioner  in  any  court,  who  wHl 
hazard  an  opinion  of  what  is  or  is  not  law  in  France,  in 
any  case  whatever.  They  have  not  only  annulled  aD  their 
old  treaties,  but  they  have  lenounced  the  law  of  nations, 
■from  whence  treaties  have  their  force.  "With  a  fiied  design 
they  have  outlawed  themselves,  and  to  their  power  outlawed 
all  other  nations. 

Instead  of  the  religion  and.  the  law  by  which  they  were  in 
a  great  politic  communion  with  the  Christian  world,  they 
have  constructed  their  republic  on  three  bases,  all  funda- 
mentally opposite  to  those  on  which  the  communities  of  Eu- 

■ g  hudt.     Its  foundation  is  laid  in  regicide,  in  Jaco- 

and  in  atheism ;  and  it  has  joined  to  those  principles 
of  systematic  manners,  which  secures  their  oper- 

un  asked,  how  I  would  be  understood  in  the  use  of 
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these  terms,  regicide,  Jacobiniam,  atheism,  and  a  Byatem 
corresponding  manners,  and  their  eBtablishnient  ?  I  w 
tell  you : 

I  call  a  common  wealth  regicide,  which  lays  it  down  as  a 
fixed  law  of  nature,  and  a  fundamental  right  of  man,  that  all 
government,  not  being  a  democracy,  ia  an  usurpation.'  That 
all  kings,  as  such,  are  usurpers  ;  and  for  being  kinga  may 
and  ought  to  be  put  to  death,  with  their  wives,  families,  and 
adherents.  The  commonwealth  which  acts  uniformly  upon 
those  principles,  and  which,  after  abolishing  every  festival  of 
religion,  chooses  the  most  flagrant  act  of  a  murderous  regi- 
cide treason  for  a  feast  of  eternal  commemoration,  and  which 
forces  all  her  people  to  observe  it — this  I  call  regicide  by 
ettabUshment. 

Jacobinism  is  the  revolt  of  the  enterprising  talents  of  a 
country  against  its  property.  When  private  men  form  them- 
selves into  associations  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
pre-existing  laws  and  institutions  of  their  country ;  when 
they  secure  to  themselves  an  army,  by  dividing  amongst  the 
people  of  no  property  the  estates  of  the  ancient  and  lawful 
proprietors ;  when  a  state  recognises  those  acts ;  when  it 
does  not  make  confiscations  for  crimes,  but  makes  crimes  for 
confiscations ;  when  it  has  its  principal  strength,  and  all  its 
resources,  in  such  a  violation  of  property  ;  when  it  standa 
chiefly  upon  such  a  violation  ;  massacring  by  judgments,  or 
otherwise,  those  who  make  any  struggle  for  their  old  legal 
government,  and  their  legal,  hereditary,  or  acquired  posaes- 
sions — I  call  this  Jacobinism  by  establishment. 

I  coll  it  atheism  by  establishment,  when  any  state,  aa  such, 
shall  not  acknowledge  the  eiiatence  of  God  as  a  moral  go- 
Temor  of  the  world ;  when  it  shall  offer  to  him  no  religious 
or  moral  worship ; — when  it  shall  abolish  the  Christian  reH- 
gion  by  a  regular  decree ; — when  it  shall  persecute  with  a 
cold,  unrelenting,  steady  cruelty,  by  every  mode  of  confisca- 

'  Nothiag  could  be  more  solemn  than  their  promulgation  of  this  piio* 
ciple  as  a  preamble  to  ibe  destructive  code  of  their  famona  articles  for  the 
ducomposilioti  of  aociely.  into  whalovet  country  they  should  ente 
ConTenlien  Rationale,  apt^s  avoir  entendu  le  rapport  de  ses  comil^  da   | 
finaneeB,  de  la  guene  el  diplomaliquee  r^unis,  fidelle  au  prindpe  <U  touts-   ] 
raineti  de  pevples  qui  ne  lui  permet  pal  de  reconnoitre  aucune  itulitvtioit,    1 
gui  y  ports  alleinte,"  &c.  &c.  D^ctct  sur  le  Kapporl  de  Cambon,,  Dec.  1" 
1792,  and  see  the  subiiequent  proclamalion. 
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r  tion.  impriBonmeDt,  exile,  and  death,  all  its  mmisters: — u-heQ 
It  sbal!  Eenerally  shut  up  or  pull  domi  churches  ;  when  the 
few  buildings  which  temoiii  oi  this  kiad  shall  be  opened  ooiy 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  pro&ne  apotheosis  of  moDst^s, 
irhose  Tic«s  and  crimes  have  no  parallel  amongst  men,  and 
whom  all  other  men  consider  as  objects  of  general  deteBta> 
tion,  and  the  sererest  animadTersion  of  law.  When,  in  the 
place  of  that  rtligion  of  social  benevolence,  and  of  individual 
aelf-deniaL  in  mockery  of  all  religion,  thej  institute  impious, 
blaaphemoua,  indecent  theatric  rites,  in  honour  of  their 
vitiated,  perverted  reason,  and  erect  altars  to  the  personifi- 
cation of  their  own  corrupted  and  bloody  republic  ; — when 
schools  and  seminaries  are  founded  at  the  public  expense  to 

rotson  mankind,  from  generation  to  generation,  with  the 
orrible  maiims  of  thia  impiety ; — when  wearied  out  with 
incessant  martyrdom,  and  the  cries  of  a  people  hungering 
and  thirsting  for  religion,  they  permit  it,  only  as  a  tolerated 
evil — I  call  thia  atheism  by  establishment. 

"When  to  these  establishments  of  regicide,  of  Jacobinism, 
and  of  atheism,  you  add  the  correspondeJtt  tystem  of  manner*, 
DO  doubt  can  be  left  on  the  mind  of  a  thinking  man  concern- 
ing their  determined  hostility  to  the  humau  race.  Manners 
are  of  more  importance  than  laws.  Upon  them,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  laws  depend.  The  law  touches  ua  but  here  and 
there,  and  now  and  then.  Manners  are  what  vex  or  soothe, 
corrupt  or  purify,  esalt  or  detase,  barbarize  or  refine  us,  by 
a  constant,  steady,  uniform,  insensible  operation,  like  that 
of  the  air  we  breathe  in.  They  give  their  whole  form  and 
colour  to  oxa  lives.  According  to  their  quality,  they  aid 
morals,  they  supply  them,  or  they  totally  destroy  them.  Of 
this  the  new  French  legislators  were  aware  ;  therefore,  with 
the  same  method,  and  under  the  same  authority,  they  set- 
tled a  system  of  manners,  the  most  licentious,  prostitute,  and 
abandoned,  that  ever  has  been  known,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  coarse,  rude,  savage,  and  ferocious.  Nothing  in 
the  Eevolution,  no,  not  to  a  phrase  or  a  gesture,  not  to  the 
fsdhiou  of  a  hat  or  a  shoe,  was  left  to  accident.  All  has  been 
the  result  of  design ;  bH  has  been  matter  of  institution.  No 
mechanical  means  could  be  devised  in  favour  of  this  ineredi- 
ivstem  of  wickedness  and  vice,  that  has  not  been  em- 
.     The  noblest  passionn,  the  love  of  glory,  the  love  o/ 
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country,  ha^e  been  debauched  into  means  of  its  preaDrvation 
and  ita  propagation.  AU  sorts  of  shows  and  eihibitiona,  cal- 
culated to  inflame  and  vitiate  the  imagination,  and  pervert 
the  moral  sense,  have  been  contrived.  Tliey  have  sometimea 
brought  forth  five  or  six  hundred  drunken  women,  calling  at 
the  bar  of  the  Assembly  for  the  blood  of  their  own  elii-  . 
dren,  as  being  royalista  or  constitutionalists.  Sometimea 
they  have  got  a  body  of  wretches,  calling  themaelvea  fiithera, 
to  demand  the  murder  of  their  eons,  boasting  that  Bome  had 
but  one  Brutus,  but  that  they  could  «how  five  hundred. 
There  were  instances,  in  which  they  inverted,  and  retaliated 
the  impiety,  and  produced  aona,  who  called  for  the  esecutioQ 
of  their  parents.  The  foundation  of  tbeir  republic  is  laid  in 
moral  paradoiea.  Their  patriotism  is  ^waya  prodigy.  All 
those  instances  to  be  found  in  histotr,  whether  real  or  fabul- 
ous, of  a  doubtful  public  spirit  at  which  morality  is  perpleied, 
reason  is  staggered,  and  irorn  which  affligbted  nature  recoils, 
are  their  chosen,  and  idmoat  Hole,  eiamplea  for  the  inatnic- 
tion  of  their  youth. 

The  whole  drift  of  their  institution  is  contrary  to  that  of 
the  wiae  legislators  of  all  countries,  who  aimed  at  improving 
instincts  into  morals,  and  at  grafting  the  virtues  on  the 
stock  of  the  natural  affections.  They,  on  the  contraiy,  have 
omitted  no  pains  to  eradicate  every  benevolent  and  noble 
propensity  in  the  mind  of  men.  In  their  culture  it  is  a  rule 
always  to  graft  virtues  on  vicea.  They  think  eveiything  un- 
worthy of  the  name  of  public  virtue,  nnleas  it  indicates  vio- 
lence on  the  private.  All  their  new  inatitutions  (and  with 
tbem  everything  is  new)  aferike  at  the  root  of  our  social  na- 
ture. Other  legialators,  knowing  that  marriage  is  the  origin 
of  all  relationa,  and  consequently  the  first  element  of  all  du- 
ties, have  endeavoured,  by  every  art;,  to  make  it  sacred.  The  ' 
Chriatian  religion,  by  confining  it  to  the  pairs,  and  by  ren- 
dering that  relation  indissoluble,  has  by  these  two  things 
done  more  towards  the  peace,  happiness,  settlement,  and 
civilization  of  the  world,  than  by  any  other  part  in  this  whole 
scheme  of  Divine  Wisdom.  The  direct  contrary  course  haa 
been  taken  in  the  synagogue  of  antichrist,  I  mean  in  that 
foT^e  and  manufactory  of  all  evil,  the  sect  which  predo- 
minated in  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  1789.  Those 
monatera  employed  the  same,  or  greater  industry,  to  d»> 
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secrate  and  degrade  that  stftte,  which  other  legislstorB  have 
used  to  reader  it  holy  and  honourable.  By  a  strange,  un- 
called-for  declaration,  they  pronounced,  that  marriage  was 
no  better  than  a  common,  civil  contract.  It  was  one  of  their 
ardinary  tricks,  to  put  their  sentiments  into  the  mouths  of 
certain  personated  characters,  which  they  theatrically  ei- 
hibited  at  the  bar  of  what  ought  to  be  a  serious  assembly. 
One  of  these  was  brought  out  in  the  figure  of  a  prostitute, 
whom  they  called  by  the  a;ffected  name  of  "  a  mother  with- 
out being  a  wife."  This  creature  they  made  to  call  for  a 
repeal  of  the  incapacities,  which  in  civilized  states  are  put 
upon  bastards.  "Hie  proatitutea  of  the  Assembly  gave  to 
this  their  puppet  the  sanction  of  their  greater  impudence. 
In  consequence  of  the  principles  laid  down,  and  the  manners 
authorized,  bastardB  were  not  long  after  put  on  the  footing 
of  the  issue  of  lawful  unions.  Proceedmg  in  the  spirit  of 
the  first  authors  of  their  constitution,  succeeding  asaembliea 
went  the  full  length  of  the  principle,  and  gave  a  licence  to 
divorce  at  the  mere  pleaaure  of  either  party,  and  at  a  month's 
notice.  With  them  the  matrimonial  coimeiion  is  brought 
into  BO  degraded  a  state  of  concubinage,  that  I  believe,  none 
of  the  wretches  in  London  who  keep  warehouses  of  infe^my, 
would  give  out  one  of  their  victims  to  private  custody  on  bo 
short  and  insolent  a  tenure.  There  was  indeed  a  kind  of 
profligate  equity  in  giving  to  women  the  same  licentious 
power.  The  reason  they  assigned  was  as  infamous  as  the 
act ;  declaring  that  women  had  been  too  long  under  the 
tyranny  of  parents  and  of  husbands.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
observe  upon  the  horrible  consequences  of  taking  one  half 
of  the  species  whoUy  out  of  the  guardianship  and  protection 
of  the  other. 

The  practice  of  divorce,  though  in  some  countries  permit- 
ted, has  been  discouraged  in  all.  In  the  East,  polygamy  and 
divorce  are  in  discredit ;  and  the  manners  cotrect  the  laws. 
In  Home,  whilst  Eome  was  in  its  integrity,  the  few  causes 
allowed  for  divorce  amounted  in  effect  to  a  prohibition. 
They  were  only  three.  The  arbitrary  was  totally  excluded, 
aad  accordingly  some  hundreds  of  yeare  passed,  without  a 
single  eiample  of  that  kind.  Wben  manners  were  corrupted, 
the  laws  were  relaied ;  as  the  latter  always  follow  the  lorm- 
er,  when  they  are  not  able  to  regulate  them,  or  to  vanquish 
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them.  Of  this  circumatance  the  legialatorB  of  vice  and  crirao 
were  pleased  to  take  notice,  as  an  inducement  to  adopt  their 
regulation;  holding  out  a  hope,  that  the  permission  would 
as  rarely  be  made  uae  of.  They  knew  the  contrary  to  be 
true ;  and  they  had  taken  good  care,  that  the  laws  ahould  he 
well  aeconded  by  the  manners.  Their  law  of  divorce,  like  all 
their  laws,  had  not  for  its  object  the  relief  of  domeetic  un- 
easiness, but  the  total  corruption  of  all  morals,  the  total  dis- 
connexion of  social  life. 

a  matter  of  curiosity  to  observe  the  operation  of  this 
Lgement  to  disorder.  I  have  before  me  the  Paris 
paper,  correspondent  to  the  usual  register  of  births,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths.  Divorce,  happUy,  ia  no  regular  head  of 
registry  amongst  civihzed  nations.  With  the  Jacobins  it  is 
remarkable,  that  divorce  is  not  only  a  regular  head,  but  it 
has  the  post  of  honour.  It  occupies  the  first  place  in  the 
Jiat.  In  the  three  first  months  of  the  year  1793,  the  number 
of  divoreea  in  that  city  amounted  to  562.  The  marriages 
were  1785 ;  so  that  the  proportion  of  divorces  to  marriages 
was  not  much  less  than  one  to  three ;  a  thing  unezampled, 
I  believe,  among  mankind.  I  caused  an  inquiry  to  be  made 
at  Doctors'  Commons,  concerning  the  Eumoer  of  divorces ; 
and  found,  that  all  the  divorces  (which,  except  by  special 
act  of  parliament,  are  separations,  and  uot  proper  divorces) 
did  not  amount  in  all  those  courts,  and  in  a  hundred  years, 
to  much  more  than  one-fifth  of  those  that  passed,  in  the 
single  city  of  Paris,  in  three  months.  I  followed  up  the  in- 
quiry relative  to  that  ci^  through  several  of  the  subsequent 
months  until  I  was  tired,  and  found  the  proportions  still  the 
same.  Since  then  I  have  heard  that  they  have  declared  for 
a  revisal  of  these  laws ;  but  I  know  of  nothing  done.  It  ap- 
pears as  if  the  contract  that  renovates  the  world  was  under 
no  law  at  all.  From  this  we  may  take  our  estimate  of  the 
havoc  that  has  been  made  through  all  the  relations  of  life. 
"With  the  Jacobins  of  France,  vague  intercourse  is  without 
reproach ;  marriage  is  reduced  to  the  vilest  concubinage ; 
children  are  encouraged  to  cut  the  throats  of  their  parents ; 
mothers  are  taught  that  tenderness  is  no  part  of  their 
character,  and,  to  demonstrate  their  attachment  to  their 
f,  that  they  ought  to  make  no  scruple  to  rake  with  their 
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bloody  hands  in  tlie  bowels  of  those  who  came  &om  their 

To  all  this  let  ub  join  the  practice  of  eannibalum,  with 
which,  in  the  proper  terma,  and  with  the  greatest  truth,  their 
several  factiona  accuse  each  other.  By  cannibaliBm,  1  mean 
their  devouring  as  a  nutriraent  of  their  ferocity,  some  part  of 
the  bodies  of  those  they  have  murdered;  their  drinking  the 
blood  of  their  victims,  ani  forcing  the  victims  themselves  to 
drink  the  blood  of  tbeir  kindred  slaughtered  before  their 
faces.  By  cannibalism,  I  mean  also  to  signify  all  tbeir  name- 
less, unmanly,  aud  abominable  insults  on  the  bodies  of  those 
they  slaughter. 

As  to  those  whom  they  suffer  to  die  n  natural  death,  they 
do  not  permit  them,  to  enjoy  the  last  consolations  of  man- 
kind, 01  those  rights  of  sepulture,  which  indicate  hope,  and 
which  mere  nature  has  taught  to  mankind,  in  all  countries, 
to  soothe  the  afflictions,  and  to  coTer  the  infirmity,  of  mortal 
condition.  They  disgrace  men  in  the  entry  into  life,  they 
vitiate  aud  enslave  them  through  the  whole  course  of  it,  and 
they  deprive  them  of  all  comfort  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
dishonoured  and  depraved  eiistence.  Endeavouring  to  per* 
suade  the  people  that  they  are  no  better  than  beasts,  the 
whole  body  at  their  institution  tends  to  make  them  beasts  of 
prey,  fiirions  and  savage.  For  this  pm^iose  the  active  part 
of  them  is  disciplined  into  a  ferocity  which  has  no  parallel. 
To  this  ferocity  there  is  joined  not  one  of  the  rude,  un- 
fashioned  virtues,  which  accompany  the  vices,  where  the 
whole  are  left  to  grow  up  together  in  the  rankness  of  un- 
cultivated nature.     But  nothing  is  left  to  uaturo  in  their 

The  same  discipline  which  hardens  their  hearts  relaxes 
their  morals.  Whilst  courts  of  justice  were  thrust  out  by 
revolutionary  tribunals,  and  silent  churches  were  only  the 
funeral  monuments  of  departed  religion,  there  were  no  fewer 
than  nineteen  or  twenty  theatres,  great  and  small,  most  of 
them  kept  open  at  the  public  eipense,  and  all  of  them  crowd- 
ed every  night.  Among  the  gaunt,  haggard  forma  of  famine 
and  nakedness,  amidst  the  yells  of  murder,  the  tears  of  af- 
fliction, and  the  cries  of  despair,  the  song,  the  dance,  the 
Biimio  scene,  the  buffoon  laughter,  went  on  as  regularljr«i 
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in  the  gay  tour  of  festive  peace.  I  have  it  from  good  au- 
thority, that  under  the  scaffold  of  judicial  murder,  and  the 
gaping  ptanfea  that  poured  down  blood  on  the  gpectatora,  the 
space  was  hired  out  for  a  show  of  dancing  dogs,  I  think, 
without  concert,  we  have  made  the  very  same  remark  on 
readiug  some  of  their  jjiecea,  which  heing  written  for  other 
purposes,  let  us  into  a  view  of  their  social  life.  It  atruck  us 
that  the  habita  of  Paris  had  no  resemblance  to  the  finiahed 
virtues,  or  to  the  polished  vice,  and  elegant,  though  not 
blamelesfl,  luxury,  of  the  capital  of  a  great  empire.  Their 
society  was  more  like  that  of  a  den  of  outlaws  upon  a  doubt- 
ful frontiet;  of  a  lewd  tavern  for  the  revels  and  debauehea 
of  banditti,  assassins,  bravos,  smugglers,  and  their  more  des- 
perate paramours,  mixed  with  bombastic  players,  the  refuse 
and  rejected  offal  of  strolling  theatres,  puffing  out  ill-sorted 
verses  about  virtue,  mised  with  the  licentioua  and  blasphem- 
ous songs,  proper  to  the  brutal  and  hardened  course  of  life 
belonging  to  that  sort  of  wretches.  This  system  of  manners 
in  itself  is  at  war  with  all  orderly  and  moral  society,  and  is 
in  its  neighbourhood  unsafe.  If  great  bodies  of  that  kind 
were  anywhere  established  in  a  bordering  territory,  we 
should  have  a  right  to  demand  of  their  governments  the 
suppression  of  such  a  nuisance.  What  are  we  to  do  if  the 
government  and  the  whole  community  is  of  the  same  de- 
scription ?  Tet  that  government  has  thought  proper  to  in- 
vite ours  to  lay  by  its  unjust  hatred,  and  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  humanity  as  taught  by  their  esample. 

The  operation  of  dangerous  and  delusive  first  principles 
obliges  us  to  have  recourse  to  the  true  ones.  In  the  inter- 
course between  nations,  wo  are  apt  to  rely  too  much  on  the 
instrumental  part.  We  lay  too  much  weight  upon  the 
formality  of  treaties  and  compacts.  "We  do  not  act  much 
more  wisely  when  we  trust  to  the  interests  of  men  as  gua- 
rantees of  their  engagements.  The  interests  frequently 
tear  to  pieces  the  engagements ;  and  the  passions  trample 
upon  both.  Entirely  to  trust  to  either,  is  to  disregard  our 
■  own  safety,  or  not  to  know  mankind.  Men  are  not  tied  to 
one  another  by  papers  and  seals.  Tliey  are  led  to  associate 
by  resemblances,  by  conformities,  by  sympathies.  It  is  with 
nations  as  with  individuals.  ITIothing  is  so  strong  a  tie  of 
amity  between  nation  and  nation  as  correspondence  in  lawa, 
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costoms,  maimers,  and  habite  of  life.  They  have  more  than 
the  force  of  treaties  in  themaelvee.  They  are  obligationa 
■written  in  the  heart.  They  approrimate  men  to  men,  with- 
out their  knowledge,  and  sometimea  against  their  intentions. 
The  secret,  unseen,  but  irrefragable  bond  of  habitual  inter- 
course holds  them  together,  even  when  their  peryerse  and 
litigious  nature  seta  them,  to  equivocate,  scuffle,  and  fight, 
about  the  terms  of  their  written  obligations. 

Aa  to  war,  if  it  be  the  means  of  wrong  and  violence,  it  is 
the  sole  means  of  justice  amongst  nations.  ^Nothing  can 
banish  it  from  the  world.  They  who  say  otherwise,  intend- 
ing to  impose  upon  us,  do  not  impose  upon  themselves.  But 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  objects  of  human  wisdom  to  mitigate 
those  evils  which  we  are  unable  to  remove.  The  conformity 
and  analogy  of  which  I  epeak,  incapable,  like  everything 
else,  of  preserving  perfect  trust  and  tranquillity  among  men, 
has  a  strong  tendency  to  facilitate  accommodation,  and  to 
produce  a  generous  oblivion  of  the  rancour  of  their  quarrels, 
w  ith  this  similitude,  peace  is  more  of  peace,  and  war  is  less 
of  war.  I  will  go  further.  There  have  been  periods  of  time 
in  which  communities,  apparently  in  peace  with  each  other, 
have  been  more  perfectly  separated  than,  in  latter  times, 
many  nations  in  Europe  have  been  in  the  course  of  long  and 
bloody  wars.  The  cause  must  be  sought  in  the  similitude 
throughout  Europe  of  religion,  laws,  and  manners.  At  bot^ 
torn,  these  are  all  the  same.  The  writers  on  public  lawbave 
often  called  this  aggregate  of  nations  a  commonwealth.  They 
had  resson.  It  is  virtually  one  great  state  having  the  same 
basis  of  general  law,  with,  some  diversity  of  provincial  cos- 
toms  and  local  establishments.  The  nations  of  Europe  have 
had  the  very  same  Christian  religion,  agreeing  in  the  funda- 
mental parts,  varying  a  little  in  the  ceremonies  and  in  the 
subordinate  doctrines.  The  whole  of  the  polity  and  economy 
of  every  country  in  Europe  has  been  derived  from  the  same 
sources.  It  was  drawn  from  the  old  Germanic  or  Gothic 
custumary,  from  the  feudal  institutions  which  must  be  con- 
sidered aa  an  emanation  from  that  custumary ;  and  the  whole  ' 
has  been  improved  and  digested  into  system  and  discipline 
by  the  Eoman  law.  From  hence  arose  the  several  orders, 
with  or  without  a  monarch,  (which  are  called  states,)  ia 
every  European  country ;  the  strong  traces  of  which,  whwe 


monarchy  predominated,  were  never  wholly  eitinguished  or 
merged  in  deBpotism.  lo  the  few  places  where  monarchy 
was  cast  off,  the  apixit  of  Europeao  monarchy  was  etjll  left. 
Those  countries  still  continned  countries  of  statcB ;  that  ia, 
of  classes,  orders,  and  distinctions  such  aa  hajl  before  sub- 
sisted, or  nearly  so.  Indeed  the  force  and  form  of  the  in- 
stitution called  states  continued  in  greater  perfection  in. 
those  republican  commimitiea  than  under  monarchies.  Prom 
all  those  sources  arose  a  syetem  of  manners  and  of  educatioQ 
which  was  nearly  similar  in  all  this  quarter  of  the  globe ;  i 
which  softened,  blended,  and  harmonized  the  colours  of 
whole.  There  was  little  difference  in  the  form  of  the  uni- 
versities for  the  education  of  their  youth,  whether  with  re- 
gard to  faculties,  to  sciences,  or  to  the  more  liberal  and 
elegant  kinds  of  erudition.  Froni  this  resemblance  in  the 
modes  of  intercourse,  and  in  the  whole  form  and  fashion  of 
life,  no  citizen  of  Europe  could  be  altogether  an  eiile  in  any 
part  of  it.  There  was  nothing  more  than  a  pleasing  variety 
to  recreate  and  instruct  the  mind,  to  enrich  the  imagination, 
and  to  meliorate  the  heart.  WTien  a  man  travelled  or  re- 
sided for  health,  pleasure,  business,  or  necessity  from  hia  own 
country,  he  never  felt  himself  quite  abroad. 

The  whole  body  of  this  new  scheme  of  manners,  in  support 
of  the  new  scheme  of  politics,  I  consider  as  a  strong  and  de- 
cisive proof  of  determmed  ambition  and  systematic  hostility. 
I  defy  the  most  refining  ingenuity  to  invent  any  other  cause 
for  the  total  departure  of  the  Jacobin  republic  from  every  one 
of  the  ideas  and  usages,  religious,  legal,  moral,  or  social,  of 
this  civilized  world,  and  for  her  tearing  herself  from  its  com- 
munion with  such  studied  violence,  but  from  a  formed  resolu- 
tion of  keeping  no  terms  with  that  world.  It  has  not  been, 
as  has  been  falsely  and  insidiously  represented,  that  these 
miscreants  had  only  broke  with  their  old  government.  They 
made  a  schism  with  the  whole  universe,  and  that  schism  ex- 
tended to  almost  everything  great  aad  small.  For  one,  I 
wish,  since  it  is  gone  thus  far,  that  the  breach  had  been  so 
complete,  as  to  make  all  intercourse  impracticable :  but 
partly  by  accident,  partly  by  design,  partly  from  the  resist- 
ance of  the  matter,  enough  is  left  to  preserve  intercourse, 
whilst  amity  is  destroyed  or  corrupted  m  its  principle. 

This  violent  breach  of  the  community  of  Europe  we  must 
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eonelude  to  have  been  made  (even  if  they  had  not  expressly 
declared  it  overaad  over  again)  either  to  force  manltind  into 
an  adoption  of  their  B}'Btem,  or  to  live  in  perpetual  enmity 
with  a  community  the  most  potent  we  baye  ever  known. 
Can  any  person  imagine,  that,  in  offering  to  mankind  this 
desperate  alternative,  there  is  no  indication  of  a  hostile  mind, 

L  because  men  in  possession  of  the  ruling  authority  are  sup- 
posed to  have  a  right  to  act  without  coercion  in  their  own 
territories  ?  As  to  the  right  of  men  to  act  anywhere  ac- 
cording to  their  pleasure,  without  any  moral  tie,  no  such 
right  eiiats.  Men  are  never  in  a  state  of  iolal  independence 
of  each  other.  It  is  not  the  condition  of  our  nature :  nor  is 
it  conceivahle  how  any  man  can  pursue  a  conaidenible  course 
of  action  without  its  having  some  effect  upon  others ;  or,  of 
course,  without  producing  some  degree  of  respoDHibility  for 
his  conduct.  The  situations  in  which  men  relatively  stand 
produce  the  rules  and  principles  of  that  responsibility,  and 
afford  directions  to  prudence  in  esacting  it. 

Distance  of  place  does  not  extinguish  the  duties  or  the 
righta  of  men :  but  it  often  renders  their  esercise  impractic- 
able. The  same  circumstance  of  distance  renders  the  noxious 
effects  of  an  evil  system  in  any  community  leas  pemiciouB. 
But  there  are  situations  where  this  difBculty  does  not  occur ; 
and  in  which,  therefore,  these  duties  are  obligatory,  and  these 
rights  are  to  be  asserted.  It  has  ever  been  the  method  of 
public  jurists  to  draw  a  great  part  of  the  analogies,  on  which 
they  fonn  the  law  of  nations,  from  the  principles  of  law  which 
prevail  in  civil  community.  Civil  laws  are  not  all  of  them 
merely  positive.  Those,  which  are  rather  conclusions  of 
legal  reason  than  matters  of  statutable  provision,  belong  to 
universal  equity,  and  are  universally  appbcable.  Almost  the 
whole  prtetorian  law  is  such.  There  is  a  Law  of  Neighbour' 
hood  which  does  not  leave  a  man  perfectly  master  on  hia  own 
ground.  When  a  neighbour  sees  a  new  erection,  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  nuisance,  set  up  at  his  door,  he  has  a  right  to  re- 
present it  to  the  judge ;  who,  on  his  part,  has  a  right  to  order 
the  work  to  be  stayed ;  or,  if  established,  to  be  removed.  On 
this  head  the  parent  law  is  express  and  clear,  and  haa  made 
many  wise  provisions,  which,  without  destroying,  regulate 

I  and  restrain  the  right  of  ovinerikip,  by  the  right  of  vieoi- 
'    I  is  permitted  that  may  redoimd,  ereai 
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BeoondarAy,  to  tlie  prejudice  of  a  neighbour.  The  whole 
doctrine  of  that  important  head  of  prsetorian  law,  "  De  mm 
eperis  nunciatione,"  ia  founded  on  the  principle, that  noneiouBe 
should  be  made  of  a  man'a  private  li&erty  of  operating  upon 
hia  private  property,  from  whence  a  detriment  may  be  justly 
apprehendea  by  hia  neighbour.  Thia  Uw  of  denunciation  is 
prospective.  It  is  to  anticipate  what  is  called  damnum  in- 
feettmi,  or  damnum  nondum  factum,  that  is,  a  damage  justly 
apprehended,  but  not  actually  done.  Even  before  it  is  clearly 
known,  whether  the  innovation  be  damageable  or  not,  the 
judge  is  competent  to  issue  a  prohibition  to  innovate,  until 
the  point  can  be  determined.  Thia  prompt  interference  is 
grounded  on  principlea  favourable  to  both  parties.  It  is 
preventive  of  mischief  difficult  to  be  repaired,  and  of  ill  blood 
difficult  to  be  softened.  The  rule  of  law,  therefore,  which 
eomes  before  the  evil,  ia  amongat  the  very  beat  parts  of 
equity,  and  juetiiies  the  promptness  of  the  remedy ;  because, 
S8  it  IS  well  observed.  Res  damni  infecH  celeritalem  desiderat, 
etperieulosa  est  dHalio.  This  right  of  denunciation  doea  not 
hold,  when  things  continue,  however  inconveniently  to  the 
neighbourhood,  according  to  the  ancient  mode.  For  there  is 
a  sort  of  presumption  against  novelty,  drawn  out  of  a  deep 

■"*■ *"  *■ n  nature  and  human  affairs  ;  and  the 

!e  is  well  laid  down,  Vetvstas  pro  lege 


consideration  of  hut 
of  jurisprudet 
habetar. 


semper 

Such  is  the  law 
constituted  judge, 
not,  the  vicinage 


f  civil  vicinity.  Now,  where  there  is  no 
as  between  independent  states  there  ia 
elf  is  the  natural  judge.  It  is,  prevent- 
ively, the  asseasor  of  its  own  rights,  or  remedially,  their 
avenger.  Neighbours  ore  presumed  to  take  cognizance  of 
each  other's  acts.  "  Picini  viciru»^m  facia  presumuntur 
teire."  Thia  principle,  which,  like  the  rest,  ia  as  true  of  na- 
tions afi  of  individual  men,  has  bestowed  on  the  grand  vicin- 
age of  Europe  a  duty  to  know,  and  a  right  to  prevent,  any 
capital  innovation  which  may  amount  to  the  erection  of  a 
d^gerous  nuisance.'     Of  the  importance  of  that  innovation, 

I  "TUb  state  of  things  csnnot  exist  in  Fiance  without  involving  all 
the  aunounding  powers  in  one  common  danger,  without  girijig  them  thg 
right,  without  imposing  on  them  as  a  duty,  to  stop  the  progresa  of  an  evil 
which  atlacka  the  fiindamentai  principlea  by  which  laflnkind  is  united  ii 
tivil  tocietj."    DecluatioQ,  29th  Oct.  1793. 
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and  the  mischief  of  that  nuiaance,  they  are,  to  be  aare, 
bound  to  juc^e,  not  litigiously ;  hut  it  is  in  their  competence 
to  judge.  Thej^  have  unifoniily  acted  on  this  right.  What 
in  civil  society  is  a  ground  of  action,  in  pohtic  Bociety  is  a 
ground  of  war.  But  the  eierci§e  of  that  competent  joris- 
diction  ia  a  matter  of  moral  prudence.  As  auita  in  civil 
society,  bo  war  in  the  poKtical,  must  ever  he  a  matter  of  great 
deliberation.  It  ia  not  this  or  that  particular  proceeding, 
picked  out  here  and  there,  as  a  subject  of  quarrel,  that  wfll 
do.  There  miiBt  he  an  a^regate  of  mischief.  There  must 
be  marks  of  dehberation,  there  must  be  traces  of  design, 
there  must  he  indications  of  malice,  there  must  he  tokens  of 
ambition.  There  must  be  force  in  the  body  where  they  ei- 
ist,  there  must  be  energy  in  the  mind.  When  all  these  cir- 
cumstances are  combined,  or  the  important  parts  of  them, 
the  duty  of  the  vicinity  calla  for  the  eserciae  of  its  com- 
petence ;  and  the  rules  of  prudence  do  not  restrain,  but  de- 
mand it. 

In  describing  the  nuisance  erected  by  so  pestilential  a 
manufactory,  by  the  construction  of  so  iiil'amoua  a  brothel, 
by  digging  a  night-cellar  fox  such  thieves,  murderera,  and 
house-br€^ers,  as  never  infested  the  world,  I  am  so  far  from 
aggravating,  that  I  have  faUen  infijiitely  short  of  the  evil. 
Ko  man  who  has  attended  to  the  particulars  of  what  has 
been  done  in  France,  and  combined  them  with  the  principles 
there  asserted,  can  possibly  doubt  it.  When  I  compare  with 
this  great  cause  of  nations,  the  trifling  points  of  honour,  the 
still  more  contemptible  points  of  interest,  the  light  ceremo- 
nies and  undefinable  punctilios,  the  disputes  about  pre- 
cedentT,  the  lowering  or  the  loisting  of  a  sail,  the  dealing  in 
a  hundred  or  two  of  wild  cat-skins  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
globe,  which  have  often  Idndled  up  the  flames  of  war  between 
nations,  I  stand  astonished  at  those  persons,  who  do  not  feel 
A  resentment,  not  more  natural  than  pohtic,  at  the  atrocious 
insults  that  this  monstrous  compouna  offers  to  the  dignity  of 
every  nation,  and  who  are  not  alarmed  with  what  it  threatens 
to  their  safety. 

I  have  therefore  been  decidedly  of  opinion,  with  our  de- 
claration at  Whitehall,  in  the  beginning  of  this  war,  that  the 
vicinage  of  Europe  had  not  only  a  right,  but  an  indispens- 
able duty,  and  an  esigent  interest,  to  denunciatc  this  new 
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work  before  it  had  produced  the  danger  we  haye  so  Boreljr 
felt,  and  which  we  shall  long  feel.  The  example  of  what  is 
done  by  France  is  too  important  not  to  have  a  vast  and  ex- 
tensiTe  influence ;  and  that  example,  backed  with  its  power, 
must  bear  with  great  force  on  thoae  who  are  near  it ;  eapeci- 
ally  on  those  who  shall  recognise  the  pretended  repuhhc  on 
the  principle  upon  which  it  now  Btands.  It  ia  not  an  old 
structure  which  jou  have  found  aa  it  is,  and  are  not  to  dis- 
pute of  the  original  end  and  design  with  which  it  had  been 
HO  feshioned.  It  is  a  recent  wrong,  and  can  plead  no  pre- 
Boriptiou.  It  violates  the  rights  upon  which  not  only  the 
community  of  France,  but  those  on  which  all  communities 
are  founded.  The  principles  on  which  they  proceed  are 
general  principles,  and  are  as  true  in  England  as  m  any  other 
country.  They,  who  (though  with  the  purest  intentions) 
recognise  the  authority  of  these  regicides  and  robbers  upon 

frinciple,  justify  their  acts  and  establish  them  as  precedents. 
t  is  a  question  not  between  France  and  England.  It  is  a 
question  between  property  and  force.  The  property  claims ; 
and  its  claim  has  been  allowed.  The  property  of  the  nation 
is  the  nation.  They,  who  massacre,  plunder,  and  eipel  the 
body  of  the  proprietary,  are  murderers  and  robbers.  The 
Btat«,  in  its  essence,  must  he  moral  and  just :  and  it  may  be 
BO,  though  a  tvrant  or  usurper  should  be  accidentally  at  the 
head  of  it.  'This  is  a  thing  to  he  lamented ;  but  this  not- 
withstanding, the  body  of  the  commonwealth  may  remain  in 
all  its  integrity  and  be  perfectly  sound  in  its  composition. 
The  present  case  is  different.  It  is  not  a  revolution  in 
government.  It  is  not  the  victory  of  party  over  party.  It 
IS  a  destruction  and  decomposition  of  the  whole  society ; 
which  never  can  be  made  of  right  by  any  faction,  however 

fowerlul,  nor  without  terrible  conBequences  to  al  about  it, 
oth  in  the  act  and  in  the  esample.   This  pretended  republic 
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i,  aad  exists  by  wrong  and  robbery  ; 
wrong  and  robbery,  far  fiwm  a  title  to  anything,  is  war  with 
mankind.  To  be  at  peace  with  robbery  is  to  be  an  accom- 
plice with  it. 

Mere  locality  does  not  constitute  a  body  politic.  Had 
Cade  and  hia  gang  got  possession  of  London,  they  would  not 
have  been  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council. 
The  body  politic  of  France  existed  in  the  majesty  of  ita 
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throne,  in  the  dignity  of  its  nobility,  in  the  honour  of  iti 
gentry,  in  the  Banctity  of  its  clergy,  in  the  reverence  of  its 
magistracy,  in  the  weight  and  consideration  due  to  its  landed 
property  in  the  Beveral  baiUiages,  in  the  respect  due  to  its 
moveable  suhstance  rcpreaented  by  the  corporations  of  the 
kingdom.  All  these  particular  molecule  united  form  the 
great  mass  of  what  is  truly  the  body  politic  in  al)  countries. 
They  are  bo  many  deposits  and  receptacles  of  justice ;  be- 
cause they  can  only  esist  by  justice.  Nation  is  a  moral 
esaence,  not  a  geographical  arrangement,  or  a  denomination  of 
the  nomenclator.  France,  though  out  of  her  territorial  pos- 
session, eiists ;  because  the  sole  possible  claimant,  I  mean  the 
proprietary,  and  the  government  to  which  the  proprietary 
adheres,  exists,  and  claims.  God  forbid,  that  if  you  were 
expelled  &om  your  house  by  rufBana  and  assassins,  that  1 

should  call  the  material  walls,  doors,  and  windows  of , 

the  ancient  and   honourable  femily  of .     Am  I  to 

transfer  to  the  intruders,  who,  not  content  to  tiim  you  out 
naked  to  the  world,  would  rob  you  of  your  very  name,  all 
the  esteem  and  respect  I  owe  to  you  P  The  regicides  in 
France  are  not  France.  France  is  out  of  her  bounds,  but 
the  kingdom  is  the  same. 

To  imistrate  my  opinions  on  this  subject,  let  us  suppose  a 
case,  which,  after  what  has  happened,  we  cannot  thmk  ab- 
solutely impossible,  though  the  augury  is  to  be  abominated, 
and  the  event  deprecated  with  our  most  ardent  prayers. 
Let  us  suppose  then,  that  our  gracious  sovereign  was 
sacrilegiously  murdered;  his  exemplary  queen,  at  the  head 
of  the  matronage  of  this  land,  murdered  in  tbe  same 
manner;  that  those  princesses,  whose  beauty  and  modest 
elegance  are  the  ornaments  of  the  country,  and  who  are  the 
leaders  and  patterns  of  tbe  in^nnous  youth  of  their  sei, 
were  put  to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death,  with  hundreds  of 
others,  mothers  and  daughters,  ladies  of  the  first  distinction  ; 
— that  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York,  princes 
the  hope  and  pride  of  the  nation,  with  all  their  brethren, 
were  forced  to  fly  from  the  knives  of  assassins — that  the  whole 
body  of  our  eicellent  clergy  were  either  massacred  or  robbed 
of  all,  and  transported — the  Christian  religion  in  all  its  deno- 
minations, forbidden  and  persecuted — the  law  totally,  funda- 
mentally, and  in  all  its  paxts  destroyed — tbe  judges  put  to 
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death  by  revolutionary  tribunals — the  peera  and  uommons 
robbed  to  the  last  acre  of  their  estates ;  maeaacred  if  tbey 
■tayed,  or  obliged  to  seek  life  in  flight,  in  exile  and  in  beg- 
gary— that  the  whole  landed  property  should  share  the  very 
same  fate— that  every  mihtary  and  naval  ofiicer  of  hon- 
our and  rank,  almost  to  a  man,  should  be  placed  in  the 
same  description  of  confiscation  and  exile — that  the  principal 
merchants  and  bankers  should  be  drawn  out,  as  from  a  hen- 
coop, for  slaughter — that  the  citisens  of  our  greateat  and 
most  flourishing  cities,  when  the  hand  and  the  machinery  of 
the  hangman  were  not  found  sufficient,  should  have  been  col- 
lected in  the  public  squares,  and  massacred  by  thousands 
with  cannon ; — if  three  hundred  thousand  others  should  have 
been  doomed  to  a  situation  worse  than  death  in  noisome  and 
pestilential  prisons ; — in  auch  a  case,  ia  it  in  the  faction  of 
robbers  I  am  to  look  for  my  country  ?  Would  this  be  the 
England  that  you  and  I,  and  even  strangers,  admired,  hon- 
oured, loved,  and  cherished  p  "Would  not  the  eiilea  of  Eng- 
land alone  be  my  government  and  my  fellow- citizens  ?  Would 
not  their  places  of  refuge  be  my  temporary  country  ?  Would 
not  all  my  duties  and  all  my  aiFectiona  be  there,  and  there 
only  ?  Should  I  consider  myself  as  a  traitor  to  my  country, 
and  deserving  of  death,  if  I  knocked  at  the  door  and  heart 
of  every  potentate  in  Christendom  to  succour  my  friends, 
and  to  avenge  them  on  their  enemies  ?  Could  I,  in  any  way, 
show  myself  more  a  patriot  ?  What  should  I  think  of  those 
potentates  who  insulted  their  Buffering  brethren ;  who  treated 
tbem  as  vagrants,  or  at  least  as  mendicants  ;  and  could  find 
no  allies,  no  friends,  hut  in  regicide  murderers  and  robbers  ? 
What  ought  I  to  think  and  feel,  if,  being  geographers  instead 
of  kings,  they  recogniaed  the  desokted  cities,  the  waeted 
fields,  and  the  rivers  polluted  with  blood,  of  this  geometrical 
measurement,  as  the  honourable  member  of  Europe  called 
England  P  In  that  condition  what  should  we  think  of 
Sweden,  Denmark,  or  Holland,  or  whatever  power affordedua 
a  churlish  and  treacherous  hoapitality,  if  they  should  invite  us 
to  join  the  standard  of  our  king,  our  laws,  and  our  religion,  if 
they  should  give  us  a  direct  promise  of  protection — if,  after 
all  this,  taking  advantage  of  our  deplorable  situaiion,  which 
left  US  no  choice,  they  were  to  treat  us  as  the  lowest  and  vilest 
of  all  mercenaries  P     If  they  were  to  send  ua  far  from  the  aid 
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of  OUT  ting,  and  our  suffering  country,  to  squander  ua  airay 
ta  the  moet  peetitential  clim&teB  for  a  renal  enlargement  <n 
their  own  territories,  for  the  purpose  of  trucking  them,  when 
obtained,  with  those  very  robbers  and  murderers  tbev  had 
called  upon  us  to  oppose  with  our  blood  ?  "What  would  be 
our  sentimentB,  if  m  that  miserable  eerrieo  we  were  not  to 
be  considered  either  aa  Engiish,  or  aa  Swedes,  Dutch,  Danes, 
but  aa  outcaata  of  the  human  race  P  Whilst  we  were  fight- 
ing those  battles  of  their  interest,  aud  as  their  soldiers,  how 
should  we  feet  if  we  were  to  be  excluded  from  all  their  car- 
tels? How  must  we  feel,  if  the  pride  and  flower  of  the 
English  nobility  and  gentry,  who  might  escape  the  pestilen- 
tial clime,  and  the  devouriDg  sword,  should,  if  taken  prisoners, 
be  delivered  over  aa  rebel  subjects,  to  be  condemned  as 
rehela,  aa  traitors,  as  the  vilest  of  bU  eriminals,  by  tribunals 
formed  of  Maroon  negro  slaves,  covered  over  with  the  blood 
of  their  maaters,  who  were  made  free  and  organized  into 
judges,  for  their  robberies  and  murders  ?  What  should  we 
feel  under  this  inhuman,  insulting,  and  barbarous  prot-ection 
of  MuBcovites,  Swedes,  or  HoUandera  ?  Should  we  not  obtest 
Heaven,  and  whatever  justice  there  is  yet  on  earth  ?  Op- 
pression mahes  wise  men  mad ;  but  the  distemper  is  Btdl  the 
madness  of  the  wise,  which  is  better  than  the  sobriety  of 
fools.  The  cry  is  the  voice  of  sacred  misery,  exalted  not  in- 
to wild  raving,  hut  into  the  sanctified  phrensy  of  prophecy 
and  iuBpiration — in  that  hittemess  of  soul,  in  that  indig- 
nation of  suffering  virtue,  in  that  esaltotion  of  despair, 
would  not  persecuted  English  loyalty  cry  out,  with  an  aw- 
ful warning  voice,  and  denounce  the  destruction  that  waits 
on  monarchs,  who  consider  fidelity  to  them  as  the  most  d^^ 
grading  of  all  vices  j  who  suffer  it  to  be  punished  as  the  most 
abominable  of  all  crimes ;  and  who  have  no  respect  hut  for 
rebels,  traitors,  regicides,  and  furious  negro  slaves,  whose 
crimes  have  broke  their  chains  ?  Would  not  this  warm 
language  of  high  indignation  have  more  of  sound  reason  in 
it,  more  of  real  alFection,  more  of  true  attachment,  than  all 
the  lullabies  of  flatterers,  who  would  hush  monarchs  to  sleep 
in  the  arms  of  death  ?  Let  them  be  well  convinced,  that  il 
ever  this  example  should  prevail  in  its  whole  extent,  it  will 
have  its  full  operation.  Whilst  kings  Stand  firm  on  their 
base,  though  under  that  base  there  is  a  sure-wrought  mine. 
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there  will  njt  Tjo  wantping  to  their  leveea  a  single  person  of 
thoBe  who  are  attached  to  their  fortune,  and  not  to  their 
persona  or  cause :  but  hereafter  none  will  support  a  totter- 
ing throne.  Some  ■will  fly  for  fear  of  being  crushed  under 
the  ruin,  some  will  join  in  making  it.  They  will  seek  in  the 
destruction  of  royalty,  fame,  and  power,  and  wealth,  and  the 
homage  of  kings,  with  Reubel,  with  Carrtot,  with  Sevelliere, 
and  with  the  Merlins  and  the  Talliens,  rather  than  aufler 
exile  and  beggary  with  the  Condis  or  the  Broglios,  the 
Casiriei,  the  D'Avraii,  the  Serrents,  the  Cazales,  and  the 
long  line  of  loyal  Buffering,  patriot  nobility,  or  to  he  but- 
chered with  the  oracles  and  the  victimB  of  the  laws,  tbe 
lyOrmesons,  the  D'Espremenils,  and  the  Malesherbet.  This 
esample  we  shall  give,  if  instead  of  adhering  to  our  fellows 
in  a  cause  which  is  an  honour  to  ns  all,  wo  abandon  the  law- 
ful government  and  lawful  corporate  boay  of  France,  to  hunt 
for  a  shameful  and  ruinous  fraternity,  with  this  odiouB  usurp- 
ation that  disgraces  civilized  society  and  the  human  race. 

And  is  then  example  nothing  ?  It  is  everything.  Ei- 
ample  ia  the  school  of  mankind,  and  they  will  learn  at  no 
other.  This  war  is  a  wac  against  that  example.  It  is  not  a 
war  for  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  or  even  for  the  property, 
virtue,  fidelity  of  France.  It  is  a  war  for  George  the  Third, 
for  Francis  the  Second,  and  for  the  dignity,  propert^y,  hon- 
our, virtue,  and  religion  of  England,  of  Germany,  and  of  all 
nations. 

I  know  that  all  I  have  said  of  the  systematic  unsociabi- 
lity of  this  new-invented  apecies  of  republic,  oud  the  impos- 
sibility of  preserving  peace,  is  answered  by  asserting  that 
tbe  eeherae  of  manners,  morals,  and  even  of  maiims  and 
principles  of  state,  is  of  no  weight  in  a  question  of  peace  or 
war  between  communitieB,  This  doctrine  is  supported  by 
Biample.  The  ease  of  Algiers  is  cited,  with  a  hint,  as  if  it 
were  the  stronger  ease.  I  should  take  no  notice  of  this  sort 
of  inducement,  if  I  had  found  it  only  where  first  it  was.  I 
do  not  want  respect  for  those  from  whom  I  first  heard  it — ■ 
but  having  no  controversy  at  present  with  them,  I  only  think 
it  not  amiss  to  rest  on  it  a  little,  as  I  find  it  adopted,  with 
much  more  of  the  same  kind,  by  several  of  those  on  whom 
aucU  reasoning  had  formerly  made  no  apparent  impression. 
If  it  had  no  force  to  prevent  us  from  auhmitting  to  this  u6« 
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TbiB  analogical  argument  drawn  from  the  caae  of  Algien 
would  lead  us  a  good  way.  The  fact  is,  we  ourselves  with  a 
little  cover,  otherB  more  directly,  pay  a  trUmte  to  the  repub- 
lic of  Algiers.  Is  it  meant  to  reconcile  us  to  the  payment 
of  a  tribute  to  the  Erench  republic  ?  That  this,  with  other 
things  more  ruinous,  will  be  demanded  hereafter,  I  little 
doubt ;  but  for  the  present,  this  will  not  be  avowed — though 
our  mindtt  are  to  be  gradually  prepared  for  it.  In  truth,  the 
arguments  from  this  cose  are  worth  little,  even  to  those  who 
approve  the  buying  an  Algerine  forbearance  of  piracy.  There 
are  many  things  which  men  do  not  approve,  that  they  must 
do  to  avoid  a  greater  evil.  To  argue  from  thence,  that  they 
are  to  ai;t  in  the  same  manner  in  all  cases,  is  turning  n^ 
cessity  into  a  law.  Upon  what  is  matter  of  prudence^  the 
argument  concludes  the  contrary  way.  Because  we  have 
done  one  humiliating  act,  we  ought  with  infinite  caution  to 
admit  more  acts  of  the  same  nature,  lest  humiliation  should 
become  our  habitual  state.  Matters  of  prudence  ore  under 
the  dominion  of  circumstances,  and  not  of  logical  analogiea. 
It  ii  absurd  to  take  it  otherwise. 

I,  for  one,  do  more  than  doubt  the  poliCT  of  this  kind  of 
convention  with  Algiers.  On  those  wlio  think  as  I  do,  the 
argument  ad  hominem  can  make  no  sort  of  impressioii.  I 
know  something  oi'  the  constitution  and  composition  of  this 
veiy  extraordinary  republic.  It  has  a  constitution,  I  admit, 
similar  to  the  present  tumultuous  military  tyranny  of 
J'ronce,  by  wliich  a  handful  of  obscure  ruffians  domineer  over 
a,  fertile  country  and  a  brave  people.  For  the  composition, 
too,  1  admit  tne  Algerine  community  resembles  that  of 
Franco ;  being  formed  out  of  the  very  scum,  scandal,  dis- 
grace, and  pest  of  the  Turkish  Asia.  The  Orand  Seignior, 
to  diMburthen  the  country,  suffers  the  dey  to  recruit  in  his 
dominions  the  corps  of  janizaries,  or  asaphs,  which  form  the 
directory  and  council  of  elders  of  the  African  republic  one 
■nd  indivisible.  But  notwithstanding  this  resemblance, 
which  I  allow,  I  never  shall  so  far  injure  the  janizarian  re- 
public of  Algiers  as  to  put  it  in  comparison  ior  every  sort 
of  crime,  turpitude,  and  oppression,  with  the  Jacobin  repub- 
Hq  of  Paris.     There  is  no  question  with  me  to  which  of  the 


rwo  I  should  choose  to  be  a  neighbour  or  a  subject.  But 
situated  as  I  am,  I  am  iu  no  danger  of  becoming  to  Algiers 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  It  is  not  so  in  my  relation  to 
the  atheistical  fanatics  of  France.  I  am  their  neighbour  j 
I  maff  become  their  subject.  Have  the  gentlemen,  who  bor- 
rowed this  happy  parallel,  no  idea  of  the  different  conduct  to 
be  held  with  regard  to  the  very  same  evil  at  an  immense  dis- 
tance, and  when  it  is  at  your  door  ?  when  its  power  is  enor- 
mous, as  when  it  is  comparatively  as  feeble  as  its  distance  is 
remote  ?  when  there  is  a  barrier  of  language  and  usages, 
which  prevents  corruption  through  certain  old  correspond- 
ences and  habitudes,  from  the  contagion  of  the  horrible 
novelties  that  are  introduced  into  everything  else  P  I  can 
contemplate,  without  dread,  a  royal  or  a  national  tiger  on 
the  borders  of  Pegu.  1  can  look  at  him,  with  an  easy  curio- 
sity, as  prisoner  within  bars  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Tower. 
But  if,  by  habeas  corpus,  or  otherwise,  he  was  to  come  into 
the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  whilst  your  door  was 
open,  any  of  you  would  be  more  stout  than  wise,  who  would 
not  gladly  make  your  escape  out  of  the  back  windows.  1 
certainly  should  dread  more  from  a  wild  cat  in  ray  bed- 
chamber, than  &om  all  the  lions  that  roar  in  the  deserts  be- 
hind Algiers.  But  in  this  parallel  it  is  the  cat  that  is  at  a 
distance,  and  the  lions  and  tigers 'that  are  in  our  ante-cham- 
bers and  our  lobbies.  Algiers  is  not  near ;  Algiers  is  not 
Eiowerful ;  Altera  is  not  our  neighbour  ;  AJgiers  ia  not  in- 
ectious.  Algiers,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  an  old  creation ; 
and  we  have  good  data  to  calculate  all  the  mischief  to  be  ap- 
m-ehended  from  it.  When  I  find  Algiers  transterred  to 
Calais,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  of  that  point.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  case  quoted  from  the  Algerine  reports  will 
not  apply  as  authority.  We  shall  put  it  out  of  court ;  and 
BO  far  as  that  goes,  let  the  counsel  for  the  Jacobin  peace  take 
nothing  by  their  motion. 

When  we  voted,  as  you  and  I  did,  with  many  more  whom 
you  and  I  respect  and  love,  to  resist  this  enemy,  we  were 
providing  for  dangers  that  were  direct,  home,  pressing,  and 
not  remote,  contingent,  uncertain,  and  formed  upon  loose 
analogies.  We  judged  of  the  dsuger  with  which  we  were 
menaced  by  Jacobin  Trance,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  her 
conduct ;  not  irom  one  or  two  doubtful  or  detached  acts  of 
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esprefirionB.  I  not  only  concurred  in  the  idea  of  combining 
with  Europe  in  this  war,  but  to  the  heat  of  my  power  even 
stimulated  miniaterB  to  that  conjunction  of  interests  &nd  of 
effortB.  I  joined  them  with  all  my  bouI,  on  the  principles 
contained  in  that  manly  and  maaterly  state-paper,  which  I 
have  two  or  three  times  referred  to,'  and  may  still  more  fre- 
quently hereafter.  The  diplomatic  collection  never  was  more 
enriched  than  with  tbia  piece.  The  historic  facta  justify 
every  stroke  of  the  master.  "Thus  painters  write  their 
names  at  Co," 

Varioufi  persons  may  concur  in  the  same  measure  on  vari- 
ous grouoda.  They  may  bo  various,  without  being  contrary 
to  or  esclnaive  of  each  other.  I  thought  the  insolent,  un- 
provoked aggression  of  the  regicide  upon  our  ally  of  Holland, 
a  good  ground  of  war.  I  think  his  manifest  attempt  to 
overturn  the  balance  of  Europe,  a  good  ground  of  war.  As 
a  good  ground  of  war,  I  consider  his  declaration  of  war  on 
his  Majesty  and  hia  kingdom.  But  though  I  have  taken  all 
these  to  my  aid,  I  consider  them  as  nothmg  more  than  as  a 
sort  of  evidence  to  indicate  the  treasonable  mind  within. 
Long  before  their  acts  of  aggression,  and  their  declaration  of 
war,  the  laction  in  France  had  assumed  a  form,  had  adopted 
a  body  of  pnnciples  and  maxims,  and  bad  regularly  and  sys- 
tematically acted  on  them,  by  which  she  virtually  had  put 
herself  in  a  posture,  which  was  in  itself  a  declaration  of  war 
against  mankind. 

It  is  said  by  the  directory  in  their  several  manifestoes, 
that  we  of  the  people  are  tumultuous  for  peace ;  and  that 
ministers  pretend  negotiation  to  amuse  us.  This  they  have 
learned  from  the  language  of  many  amongst  ourselves,  whose 
conversations  have  been  one  main  cause  of  whatever  extent 
the  opinion  for  peace  with  regicide  may  be.  But  I,  who 
think  the  ministers  unfortunately  to  be  but  too  serious  in 
their  proceedings,  find  myself  obliged  to  say  a  little  more  on 
this  subject  of  flie  popular  opinion. 

Before  our  opinions  are  quoted  against  ourselves,  it  ia 
proper  that,  from  our  serious  deliberation,  they  may  be  worth 
quoting.  It  is  without  reason  we  praise  the  wisdom  of  our 
constitution,  in  putting  under  the  discretion  of  the  Crown 

lawfiil  trust  of  war  and  peace,  if  the  ministers  of  t'     " 
I  Dedaiation,  Whil«^iiil.  Oct,  29,  1/93. 
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rirtually  return  it  again  into  our  handa.  The  trust  wae 
placed  there  as  a  sacred  deposit,  to  secure  us  against  popular 
rashness  in  plunging  into  wars,  and  against  the  eSects  of 
popular  diamay,  diHgiifit,  or  laasitude,  in  getting  out  of  them 
Bs  inprudentlj  as  we  might  first  engage  in  them.  To  hare 
no  other  meaBure  in  judging  of  those  great  objects  thaji  our 
momentary  opinions  and  desires,  is  to  throw  us  back  upon 
that  very  democracy  which,  in  this  part,  our  constitution  waa 
formed  to  avoid. 

It  ia  no  excuse  at  all  for  a  minister,  who  at  our  desire 
takes  a  measure  contrary  to  our  safety,  that  it  ia  our  own 
act.  He  who  does  not  stay  the  hand  of  suicide,  is  guilty  of 
murder.  On  our  port,  I  say,  that  to  be  instructed,  ia  not  to 
be  degraded  or  enaluved.  Information  ia  an  advantage  to 
ua ;  and  we  have  a  right  to  demand  it.  Se  that  ia  hound  to 
act  in  the  dark  cannot  be  aaid  to  act  freely.  When  it  ap- 
pears evident  to  our  governors  that  our  desires  and  our  in- 
terests are  at  variance,  tbcy  ought  not  to  gratify  the  former 
at  the  expense  of  the  latter.  Statesmen  are  placed  on  an 
eminence,  that  they  may  have  a  larger  horizon  than  we  can 
possibly  command.  They  have  a  whole  before  them,  which 
■we  can  contemplate  only  in  the  parts,  and  often  without  the 
necessary  relations.  Ministera  are  not  only  our  natural 
rulers,  but  our  natural  guides.  Eeason  clearly  and  manfully 
delivered,  has  in  itself  a  mighty  force ;  but  reason  in  the 
mouth  of  legal  authority,  is,  I  may  fairly  aay,  irresistible. 

I  admit  that  reason  of  state  will  not,  in  many  circum- 
stances, permit  the  disclosure  of  the  true  ground  of  a  public 
proceeding.  In  that  case  silence  is  manly,  and  it  ia  wise.  It 
IS  fair  to  c^  for  trust  when  the  principle  of  reason  itself 
suspends  its  public  use.  I  take  the  distinction  to  be  this : 
The  ground  of  a  particular  measure,  making  a  part  of  a  plan, 
it  is  rarely  proper  tfl  divulge ;  all  the  broader  grounds  of 
policy,  on  which  the  general  plan  is  to  be  adopted,  ought  as 
rarely  to  be  concealed.  They,  who  have  not  the  whole 
cause  before  them,  call  them  politicians,  call  them  people, 
cull  them  what  you  will,  are  no  judges.  The  dif&culties  of 
the  caae,  as  well  as  ita  fair  aide,  ought  to  be  presented.  This 
ought  to  be  done ;  and  it  is  all  that  can  be  done.  When  we 
have  our  true  situation  distinctly  presented  to  us,  if  theu  wa 
resolve,  with  a  blind  ar.d  headlong  yiolence,  to  resist  the  ad* 
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tnonitionB  of  onr  friends,  and  to  csst  oimelTes  into  tho  hsndi 
of  our  [>^,teat  ojid  irreconcilable  foes,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
the  miniatera  stand  acquitted  before  Groi  and  mim,  for  what- 
eTOr  may  come. 

Lamenting  as  I  do,  that  the  matter  haa  not  had  bo  full  and 
free  a  discussion  as  it  requires,  I  mean  to  omit  none  of  the 
points  which  seem  to  me  neceasary  for  consideration,  preyioua 
to  an  aiTan(i;ement  which  is  for  ever  to  decide  the  form  and 
the  fate  of  Europe.  In  the  course,  therefore,  of  what  I  shall 
have  the  honour  to  address  to  you,  I  propose  the  following 
questions  to  your  serious  thought : — 1.  "Wncther  the  present 
aystem,  which  stands  for  a  government  in  France,  be  sut-h  as 
in  peace  and  war  affects  the  neighbouring  states  in  a  manner 
different  from  the  internal  government  that  formerly  pre- 
vailed in  that  country  P — 2.  Whether  that  system,  supposing 
its  views  hostile  to  other  nations,  possesses  any  means  ra 
being  hurtful  to  them  peculiarto  itself? — 3.  Whether  there 
has  been  lately  such  a  change  in  France,  as  to  alter  the 
nature  of  its  system,  or  its  effect  upon  other  powers  ? — i. 
Whether  any  public  declarations  or  engagements  exist,  on 
the  part  of  the  allied  powflre,  which  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
treaty  of  peace,  which  supposes  the  right  and  confirms  the 
power  of  the  regicide  faction  in  France  ? — 5.  What  the  state 
of  the  other  powers  of  Europe  wOl  be  with  respect  to  each 
other,  and  their  colonies,  on  the  conclusion  of  a  regicide 
peace  ? — 6.  Wliether  we  are  driven  to  the  absolute  necessity 
of  making  that  kind  of  peace  F 

These  heads  of  inquiry  will  enable  us  to  make  the  applica- 
tion of  the  several  matters  of  fact  and  topics  of  argument^ 
that  occur  in  this  vast  discussion,  to  certain  filed  principles. 
I  do  not  mean  to  confine  myself  to  the  order  in  which  they 
stand.  I  shall  discuss  them  in  such  a  manner  aa  shall  ap- 
pear to  me  the  best  adapted  for  showing  their  mutual  bear- 
ings and  relations.  Here  then  I  close  the  public  matter  of 
my  letter;  but  before  I  have  done  let  me  say  one  word  in 
apology  for  myself. 

In  wishing  this  nominal  peace  not  to  be  precipitated,  I  am 
sure  no  man  living  is  leas  disposed  to  blatie  the  present 
ministry  than  I  am.  Some  of  my  oldest  friends  (and  I  wish 
I  could  say  it  of  more  of  them)  make  a  part  in  that  ministry. 
There  are  some  indeed,  "  whom  my  dim  eyes  in  viun  ex- 
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plore."  In  my  mind,  a  greater  calamity  could  not  have  faller, 
ou  the  public  than  the  eicluBiou  of  oae  of  them.  But  ] 
drive  away  that,  with  other  melancholy  thoughts.  A  great 
deal  ought  to  be  said  upon  that  subject,  or  nothing.  As  to 
the  distinguished  persons  to  whom  my  &ieuds  who  remain 
are  joined,  if  benefits,  nobly  and  generouslv  conferred, 
ought  to  procure  good  wishes,  they  are  entitled  to  my  best 
TOWS ;  and  they  have  them  all.  They  have  administered  to 
ine  the  only  consolation  I  am  capable  of  receiving,  which  is  to 
know  that  no  individual  will  suffer  by  my  thirty  years  service 
to  the  public.  If  things  should  give  us  the  comparative  hap- 
piness of  a  struggle,  I  shall  be  found,  I  was  going  to  say 
fighting,  (that  would  be  foolish,)  but  dying  by  the  side  of  Mr. 
Pitt.  I  must  add,  that  if  anything  defensive  in  our  do- 
mestic system  can  possibly  save  us  from  the  disasters  of  a 
regicide  peace,  he  is  the  man  to  save  us.  If  the  iinances  in 
such  acase  can  be  repaired,  he  is  the  man  to  repair  them.  If 
I  should  lament  any  of  his  acts,  it  is  only  when  they  appear 
to  me  to  have  no  resemblance  to  acts  of  his.  But  let  him 
not  have  a  confidence  in  himself,  which  no  human  abilities 
can  warrant.  Kis  abilities  are  tiilly  equal  (and  that  is  to 
Bay  mnch  for  any  man)  to  those  which  are  opposed  to  him. 
But  if  we  look  to  him  as  our  security  against  the  conse- 
quences of  a  regicide  peace,  let  us  be  assured,  that  a  regicide 
peace  and  a  constitutional  ministry  are  terms  that  will  not 
agree.  With  a  regicide  peace  the  king  cannot  long  hare  a 
minister  to  serve  him,  nor  the  minister  a  king  to  serve.  If 
the  Qreat  Disposer,  in  reward  of  the  royal  and  the  private 
■virtues  of  onr  sovereign,  should  call  him  from  the  ealamit- 
ouB  spectacles,  which  will  attend  a  state  of  amity  with  regi- 
cide, bis  successor  will  surely  see  them,  unless  the  same  Fro- 
vidence  greatly  anticipates  the  course  of  nature.  Thinking 
thus,  (and  not,  as  I  conceive,  on  light  grounds,)  I  dare  not 
flatter  the  reigning  sovereign,  nor  any  minister  he  has  or  can 
have,  nor  his  successor  apparent,  nor  any  of  those  who  may 
be  called  to  serve  him,  with  what  appears  to  me  a  false  state 
of  their  situation.  We  cannot  have  them  and  that  peace 
together, 

I  do  not  forget  that  there  had  been  a  considerable  differ- 
e  between  several  of  our  friends,  (with  my  insignificant 
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self,)  and  the  great  man  at  the  head  of  ministiy,  in  an  early 
stage  of  these  discussions.  But  I  am  sure  there  was  a  period 
in  which  we  agreed  better  in  the  danger  of  a  Jacobin  existence 
in  France.  At  one  time  he  and  all  Europe  seemed  to  feel 
it.  But  why  am  not  I  converted  with  so  many  great  powers, 
and  so  many  great  ministers  ?  It  is  because  I  am  old  and 
slow. — I  am  in  this  year,  1796,  only  where  all  the  powers  of 
Europe  were  in  1793.  I  cannot  move  with  this  precession 
of  the  equinoxes,  which  is  preparing  for  us  the  return  of 
some  Tery  old,  I  am  afraid  no  golden,  sra,  or  the  commence- 
ment of  some  new  sra  that  must  be  denominated  from  some 
new  metal.  In  this  crisis  I  must  hold  my  tongue,  or  I  must 
speak  with  freedom.  Falsehood  and  delusion  are  allowed  in 
no  case  whatever :  but,  as  in  the  exercise  of  all  the  virtues, 
there  is  an  economy  of  truth.  It  is  a  sort  of  temperance, 
by  which  a  man  speaks  truth  with  measure  that  he  may 
speak  it  the  longer.  But  as  the  same  rules  do  not  hold  in 
all  cases — what  would  be  right  for  you,  who  may  presume 
on  a  series  of  years  before  you,  would  have  no  sense  for  me, 
who  cannot,  without  absurdity,  calculate  on  six  months  of 
life.  What  I  say,  I  must  say  at  once.  Whatever  I  write  is 
in  its  nature  testamentary.  It  may  have  the  weakness,  but 
it  has  the  sincerity,  of  a  dying  declaration.  For  the  few 
days  I  have  to  linger  here,  I  am  removed  completely  from  the 
busy  scene  of  the  world ;  but  I  hold  myself  to  be  still  re- 
sponsible for  everything  that  I  have  done  whilst  I  continued 
on  the  place  of  action.  If  the  rawest  Tyro  in  politics  has 
been  influenced  by  the  authority  of  my  grey  hairs,  and  led 
by  anything  in  my  speeches,  or  my  writings,  to  enter  into 
this  war,  he  has  a  right  to  call  upon  me  to  know  why  I  have 
changed  my  opinions,  or  why,  when  those  I  voted  with  have 
adopted  better  notions,  I  persevere  in  exploded  error  P 

When  I  seem  not  to  acquiesce  in  the  acts  of  those  I  re- 
spect in  every  degree  short  of  superstition,  I  am  obliged  to 
give  my  reasons  fully.  I  cannot  set  my  authority  against 
their  authority.  But  to  exert  reason  is  not  to  revolt  against 
authority.  Iteason  and  authority  do  not  move  in  the  same 
parallel.  That  reason  is  an  amicus  curia  who  speaks  depknu^ 
not  pro  tribunaU.  It  is  a  friend  who  makes  an  nsdiu  sug* 
gestion  to  the  court,  without  questioning  its  jurisdictioiu 
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"VniiUt  he  acknowledges  its  competence,  he  promotes  ita  effi 
dency.  I  shall  pursue  the  plan  I  have  chalked  out  in  mj 
letters  that  follow  this. 


1796. 

My  seab  Sib, 

I  closed  my  first  letter  with  serious  matter,  and  I 
hope  it  has  employed  your  thoughts.  The  system  of  peace 
must  haTe  a  reference  to  the  system  of  the  war.  On  that 
ground,  I  must  therefore  again  recall  your  mind  to  our 
original  opinions,  which  time  and  events  have  not  taught  me 
to  Tary. 

My  ideas  and  my  principles  led  me,  in  this  contest,  to 
encounter  Frantie,  not  as  a  state,  but  as  a  faction.  Tlie  vast 
territorial  estent  of  that  countiy,  ita  immense  population, 
ita  riches  of  production,  its  riches  of  commerce  and  conven- 
tion—the whole  aggregate  mass  of  wl;at,  in  ordinary  cases, 
constitutes  the  force  of  a  state,  to  me  were  hut  objects  of 
secondary  eoneideration.  They  might  be  balanced ;  and  they 
hare  been  often  more  than  balanced.  Great  as  these  things 
are,  they  are  not  what  make  the  fection  formidable.  It  is 
the  faction  that  makes  them  truly  dreadful.  That  faction  is 
the  evil  spirit  that  possesses  the  body  of  Prance ;  that  in- 
forms it  as  a  soul ;  taat  stamps  upon  its  ambition,  aud  upon 
all  ita  pursuits,  a  characteristic  mark,  which  strongly  diatiu- 
guishes  them  from  the  same  general  passions,  and  the  same 
goneral  viewa,  in  other  men  aud  in  other  communities.  It 
is  that  spirit  which  inspires  into  them  a  new,  a  pernicious,  a 
desolating  activity.  Constituted  as  France  was  ten  years 
ago,  it  was  not  in  that  France  to  shake,  to  shatter,  and  to 
overwhelm  Europe  in  the  manner  that  we  behold.  A  sur 
destruction  impends  over  those  infatuated  princes,  who,  i 
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tue  conflict  with  tbia  new  and  unheard-of  power,  proceed  ■ 
if  they  were  engaged  in  a  war  that  bore  a  resemblance  to 
(.heir  former  contests ;  or  that  they  can  make  peace  in  iba 
spirit  of  their  former  arrangementB  of  paciScation.  Hen 
the  beaten  path  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  safe  road. 

As  to  me,  I  was  always  steadily  of  opinion,  that  this  dis- 
order was  not  in  its  nature  intermittent.  1  conceived  that 
the  contest,  once  begun,  could  not  be  laid  down  again,  to  be 
reaumed  at  our  diacretion ;  but  that  our  first  struggle  with 
this  evil  would  also  be  our  last,  I  never  thought  we  could 
make  peace  with  the  system ;  because  it  was  not  for  the  aake 
of  an  object  we  pursued  in  rivalry  with  each  other,  but  vrith 
the  system  itseli,  that  we  were  at  war.  As  I  understood  the 
matter,  we  were  at  war  not  with  its  conduct,  but  with  its 
esiatence ;  convinced  that  its  esiatence  and  its  hostility  were 
the  same. 

The  faction  is  not  local  or  territorial.  It  is  a  geneml 
evil.  Where  it  least  appears  in  action,  it  is  still  full  of  life. 
In  its  sleep  it  recruits  its  strength,  and  prepares  its  ex.ertion. 
Its  spirit  lies  deep  in  the  corruption  of  our  common  nature. 
The  social  order  wliich  reatrains  it,  feeds  it.  It  exists  in 
every  country  in  Europe ;  and  among  all  orders  of  men  in 
every  country,  who  look  up  to  France  aa  to  a  common  head. 
The  centre  is  there.  The  circumference  is  the  world  of  Eu- 
rope wherever  the  race  of  Europe  may  be  settled.  Every- 
where elae  the  faction  is  militant ;  in  France  it  is  triumph- 
ant. In  France  it  is  the  bank  of  deposit,  and  the  bank  of 
circulation,  of  all  the  pemioioua  principles  that  are  forming 
in  every  state.  It  will  be  folly  scarcely  deserving  of  pity, 
and  too  mischievous  for  cont«mpt,  to  think  of  restraining  it 
in  any  other  country  whilst  it  is  predominant  there.  War, 
instead  of  being  the  cause  of  its  force,  has  suspended  its 
operation.  It  hae  given  a  reprieve,  at  least,  to  the  Chriatian 
world. 

The  true  nature  of  a  Jacobin  war,  in  the  beginning,  was, 
by  most  of  the  Christian  powers,  felt,  acknowledged,  and 
even  in  the  most  precise  manner  declared.  In  the  joint 
manifesto,  published  by  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia, 
on  the  4th  of  August,  1792,  it  is  expressed  in  the  clearest 
terms,  and  on  principles  which  could  not  fail,  if  they  had 
adhered  to  them,  of  clasaiug  those  monarcha  with  the  first 
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bedefoctora  of  mankind.  This  manifesto  was  published,  ai 
they  themaelvea  espress  it,  "  to  lay  open  to  the  present  ge- 
neration, as  well  as  to  posterity,  their  motives,  their  intea< 
tions,  and  the  dUintereatedneas  of  their  personal  views ; 
taking  up  arms  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  social  and 
political  order  amongst  all  civilized  nations,  and  to  secure  to 
eack  gtate  its  religion,  happineaa,  independence,  territories, 
and  real  constitution." — "On  this  ground,  they  hoped  that 
all  espires  and  all  states  would  be  unaoimous ;  and  becom- 
ing the  firm  guardians  of  the  happiness  of  mankind,  that  they 
eould  not  fail  to  unite  their  eflbrts  to  rescue  a  numerouB 
nation  from  its  own  fury,  to  preserve  Europe  from  the  re- 
turn  of  barbarism,  and  the  universe  from  the  subversion 
and  anarchy  with  which  it  was  threatened."  The  whole  of 
that  noble  performance  ought  to  be  read  at  the  first  meeting 
of  any  congress,  which  may  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  paci- 
fication. In  that  piece  "  these  powers  eipreasly  renounce 
all  views  of  personal  aggrandizement,"  and  confine  them- 
Belves  to  objects  worthy  of  so  generous,  so  heroic,  and  so 
perfectly  wise  and  politic  an  enterprise.  It  was  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  conlederation,  and  to  no  other,  that  we  wished 
our  sovereign  and  our  countn"  to  accede,  as  a  part  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Europe.  To  these  principles  with  some 
trifling  eiceptiona  and  limitations  they  did  fully  accede,' 
And  all  our  Iriends  who  took  office  acceded  to  the  ministry, 
(whether  wisely  or  not,)  as  I  always  understood  the  matter, 
on  the  faith  and  on  the  principles  of  that  declaration. 

As  long  as  these  powers  flattered  themselves  that  the 
menace  of  force  would  produce  the  efieet  of  force,  they  acted 
on  those  declarations :  but  when  their  menaces  failed  of  suc- 
cess, their  eflbrts  took  a  new  direction.  It  did  not  appear 
to  them  that  virtue  and  heroism  ought  to  be  purchased  by 
millions  of  rix-doUars,  It  is  a  dread/nl  truth,  but  it  is  a 
truth  that  cannot  be  concealed ;  in  ability,  in  dexterity,  in 
the  distinctness  of  their  views,  the  Jacobins  are  our  supe- 
riors. They  saw  the  thing  right  from  tlie  very  beginning, 
Whatever  were  the  first  motives  to  the  war  among  politi- 
cians, they  saw  that  in  its  spirit,  and  for  its  objects,  it  was  a 
eiv3  toar  ;  and  as  such  they  pursued  it.  It  is  a  war  between 

e  partisans  of  the  ancient,  civil,  moral,  and  political  order  of 
'  See  Declaration,  WlUleh»ll.  October  29,  1793. 


flurope,  against  a  sect  of  ianstical  and  ambitious  atheistl 
wliicH  means  to  change  them  alL  It  ia  not  France  oxtend* 
tag  a  foreign  empire  over  other  nations ;  it  ie  a  sect  aiming 
at  universal  empire,  and  beginning  with  the  conquest  of 
France.  The  leaders  of  that  sect  secured  the  eaitre  of  Eu- 
rope; and  that  secuied,  they  knew,  that  whatever  might  be 
the  event  of  battles  and  sieges,  their  caase  was  victorious. 
Whether  ita  territory  had  a  Lttle  more  or  a  little  leas  peeled 
from  its  surface,  or  whether  an  ialand  or  two  was  detached 
from  its  commerce,  to  them  was  of  little  moment.  The  con- 
quest of  France  was  a  glorious  accjuisition.  That  once  well 
laid  as  a  basis  of  empire,  oppoTtumties  never  could  be  want* 
ing  to  regain  or  to  replace  wnst  had  been  lost,  and  dreadfiJly 
to  avenge  themselves  on  the  faction  of  their  adversaries. 

They  saw  it  was  a  civil  war.  It  was  their  business  to 
persuade  their  adversaries  that  it  ought  to  be  a  foreign 
war.  The  Jacobins  everywhere  set  up  a  cry  agaiiwt  the 
new  crusade;  and  the^  intrigued  with  effect  in  the  cabi- 
net, ia  the  field,  and  m  every  private  society  in  Europe. 
Their  task  was  not  difficult.  The  condition  of  princes, 
and  sometimes  of  first  ministers  too,  is  to  be  pitied.  The 
creatures  of  the  desk,  and  the  creatures  of  favour,  had 
no  reKsh  for  the  principles  of  the  manifestoes.  They  pro- 
mised no  governments,  no  regiments,  no  revenues  ttom 
whenca  emoluments  might  arise  by  perquisite  or  by  grant. 
In  truth,  the  tribe  of  vulgar  politicians  are  the  lowest  of  our 
species.  There  is  no  trade  so  vile  and  mechanical  as  govern- 
ment in  their  hands.  Virtue  is  not  their  habit.  They  are 
out  of  themselves  in  any  course  of  conduct  recommended 
only  by  conscience  and  glory.  A  large,  libera!,  and  prospect- 
ive view  of  the  interests  of  states  passes  with  them  for  ro- 
mance ;  and  the  principles  that  recommend  it,  for  the 
wanderings  of  a  disordered  imagination.  The  calculators 
compute  them  out  of  their  senses.  The  jesters  and  buffoons 
shame  them  out  of  everything  grand  and  elevated.  Little- 
ness in  object  and  in  means,  to  them  appears  soundness  and 
sobriety.  They  think  there  is  nothing  worth  pursuit,  but 
that  which  they  can  handle;  which  they  can  measure  with  a 
two-foot  rule  ;  which  they  can  tell  upon  ten  fingers. 

Without  the  principles  of  the  Jacobins,  perhaps  without 
any  principles  at  all,  they  played  tlie  game  of  tljat  faction. 
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There  was  a  beaten  road  before  them.  The  powers  of  Eu- 
rope were  armed ;  France  bad  always  appeared  dangerous ; 
tbe  war  was  easilj  diverted  from  Fraoce  as  a  faction,  to 
France  as  a  state.  The  princea  were  easily  tauglit  to  slide 
back  into  their  old,  habitual  course  of  politice.  They  were 
easily  led  to  consider  the  flames  that  were  consuming  i  ranee, 
not  as  a 'warning  to  protect  their  own  huildingB,  (which  were 
without  any  Mrty  wall,  and  linked  by  a  contignatiou  into 
the  edifice  of  France,)  but  as  a  happy  occasion  for  pillaging 
the  goods,  and  for  carryiDg  ofi'  the  materials,  of  their  neigh- 
bour'a  house.  Their  provident  fears  were  changed  into  ava- 
ricious hopes.  They  carried  on  their  new  designs  without 
seeming  to  abandon  the  principles  of  their  old  policy.  They 
pretended  to  seek,  or  they  flattered  themselves  that  they 
sought,  in  tbe  accession  of  new  fortresses,  and  new  territo- 
ries, a  defojuiM  security.  But  the  security  wanted  was 
against  a  kind  of  power,  which  was  not  so  truly  dangerous 
in  its  fortresses  nor  in  its  territories,  as  in  its  spirit  and  its 
principles.  They  aimed,  or  pretended  to  aira,  at  defending 
tbemselvea  against  a  danger,  from  which  there  can  be  no 
security  in  any  defentive  plan.  If  armies  and  fortressea 
were  a  defence  against  Jacobinism,  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
would  this  day  reign  a  powerful  monarch  over  a  happy 
people. 

This  error  obliged  them,  even  in  their  oflensive  operations, 
to  adopt  a  plan  of  war,  against  the  success  of  whjch  there 
was  something  little  short  of  mathematical  demonstration. 
They  refused  to  take  any  step  which  might  strike  at  the 
heart  of  affairs.  They  seemed  unwilling  to  wound  the  enemy 
in  any  vital  part.  They  acted  through  the  whole,  as  if  they 
Teally  wished  the  conservation  of  tbe  Jacobin  power,  as 
irhat  might  be  more  favourable  than  the  lawful  government 
to  the  attainment  of  the  petty  objects  they  looked  for.  They 
always  kept  on  the  circumference ;  and  the  wider  and  re- 
moter the  circle  was,  the  more  eagerly  they  chose  it  as  their 
sphere  of  action  in  this  centrifugal  war.  The  plan  they 
pursued,  in  its  nature  demanded  great  length  of  time.  In 
its  execution,  they,  who  went  the  neareat  way  to  work,  were 
obliged  to  cover  an  incredible  extent  of  country.  It  left  to 
the  enemy  every  meaus  of  deatrojing  this  extended  line  ol 
weakness.     HI  success  in  any  part  was  sure  to  defeat  the 
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effect  of  the  \rliole.  This  is  true  of  Auatm.  It  ia  still  mow 
tnie  of  EnglADd.  On  this  false  plan,  even  good  fortune,  bj 
further  weakening  the  victor,  put  hiii  but  the  further  m 
tram  his  object. 

Ah  long  an  there  was  any  appearance  of  success,  the  apirit 
of  af^randiiement,  and  consequently  the  spirit  of  mutual 
jealousy,  seized  upon  all  the  coaleseed  powers.  Some  sought 
nn  accession  of  territory  at  the  expense  of  France,  aome  at 
the  eipense  of  each  other,  some  at  the  eipense  of  third  par- 
ties; and  when  the  vicissitude  of  disaster  took  its  turn,tliey 
found  common  distresa  a  treacherous  bond  of  fiiith  and 
friendship. 

Tlie  greatest  skill  conducting  the  greatest  military  ap- 
paratus naa  been  employed ;  but  it  has  been  worse  than  use- 
lessly employed,  through  the  false  policy  of  the  war.  The 
operations  of'  the  field  snfTered  by  the  errors  of  the  cabinet. 
It  the  same  spirit  continues  when  peace  ia  made,  the  peace 
will  fii  and  perpetuate  all  the  errors  of  the  war ;  because  it 
will  be  made  upon  the  same  false  principle.  What  has  been 
loat  in  the  field,  in  the  field  may  De  regained.  An  arrange- 
ment of  peace  in  its  nature  is  a  permanent  settlement ;  it  is 
the  eiFect  of  counsel  and  deliberation,  and  not  of  fortuit- 
ous events.  If  built  upon  a  basis  fundamentally  erroneous, 
it  can  only  he  retrieved  by  some  of  those  unioreseen  dis- 
pensations, which  the  all-wise  but  mysterious  Governor  of 
the  world  sometimes  interposes,  to  snatch  nations  from  ruin. 
It  would  not  be  pious  error,  but  mad  and  impious  presump- 
tion, for  any  one  to  trust  in  an  unknown  order  of  dispensa- 
tions, in  defiance  of  the  rules  of  prudence,  which  are  formed 
upon  the  known  march  of  the  oiniinary  providence  of  God. 

It  was  not  of  that  sort  of  war  that  I  was  amongst  the 
least  considerable,  hut  amongst  the  most  eealous  advisers; 
and  it  is  not  by  the  sort  of  peace  now  talked  of,  that  I  wish 
it  concluded.  It  would  answer  no  great  purpose  to  enter 
into  the  pwi^icular  errors  of  the  war.  The  whole  has  been  but 
one  error.  It  was  but  nominally  a  war  of  alliance.  Aa  the 
combined  powers  pursued  it  there  was  nothing  to  hold  an 
alliance  together.  There  could  be  no  tie  of  Aonour,  in  a 
society  for  pillage.  There  could  be  no  tie  of  a  common 
interest  where  the  object  did  not  offer  such  a  division  amongst 
the  parties  as  could  well  give  them  a  warm  concern  in  the 
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gaiDa  of  each  other,  or  could  indeed  form  such  a  hoily  of 
equivalentH,  as  might  make  one  of  them  williug  to  nbnndon 
a  (leparate  object  of  hia  amhition  for  the  gratification  of  any 
other  member  of  the  alliance.  The  partition  of  Poland 
offered  an  object  of  spoil  in  which  the  parties  might  agree. 
They  were  circumjacent,  and  each  might  take  a  portion  con- 
venient to  his  own  territory.  They  might  dispute  about  the 
value  of  their  several  shares,  but  the  contiguity  to  each  of 
the  demandants  always  furnished  the  means  of  an  adjust- 
ment. Though  hereafter  the  world  will  have  cauae  to  me 
this  iniquitous  measure,  and  they  most  who  were  the  moiit 
concenied  in  it,  for  the  moment,  there  was  wherewithal  in  the 
object  to  preserve  peace  amongst  confederates  in  wrong.  But 
the  spoil  of  France  did  not  afford  the  same  facilities  for  ac- 
Oommodation.  What  might  satisfy  the  house  of  Austria  in 
a  Flemish  frontier,  afforded  no  equivalent  to  tempt  the  cu- 
pidity of  the  king  of  Prussia.  What  might  be  desired  by 
Great  Britain  in  the  West  Indies,  must  be  coldly  and  re- 
motely, if  at  all,  felt  as  an  interest  at  Vienna ;  and  it  would  be 
felt  as  something  worse  than  a  negative  interest  at  Madrid. 
Austria,  long  pOHseased  with  unwise  and  dangerous  designs 
on  Italy,  could  not  be  very  much  in  earnest  about  the  eon- 
aerfation  of  the  old  patrimony  of  the  house  of  Savoy  ;  and 
Sardinia,  who  owed  to  an  Italian  force  all  her  means  of  shut- 
ting out  France  from  Italy,  of  which  she  has  been  supposed 
to  hold  the  key,  would  not  purchase  the  means  of  strength 
upon  one  side  by  yielding  it  on  the  other.  She  would  not 
FMdily  give  the  possession  of  Novara  for  the  hope  of  Savoy. 
Ko  continental  power  was  willing  tc  lose  any  of  its  conti- 
nental objects  for  the  increase  of  the  naval  power  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  Great  Britain  would  not  give  up  any  of  the 
objects  she  sought  for  as  the  means  of  an  increase  to  ber 
naval  power,  to  further  their  aggrandizement. 

The  moment  this  war  came  to  be  considered  as  a  war 
merely  of  profit,  the  actual  circumstances  are  such  that  it 
never  could  become  reaUy  a  war  of  alliance.  Nor  can  the 
peace  be  a  peace  of  alliance,  until  things  are  put  upon  their 
right  bottom. 

I  do  not  find  it  denied,  that  when  a  treaty  is  entered  into 
for  peace,  a  demand  will  be  made  on  the  regicides  to  Bur> 
render  a  great  part  of  their  conquests  on  the  continent 


Will  they,  in  the  present  state  of  the  war,  make  thiit  sur. 
render  without  an.  equivalent  ?  This  continental  cession 
must  of  course  be  made  in  favour  of  that  party  in  the  alli- 
ance that  has  suffered  losses.  That  party  has  nothing  to 
furnish  towards  an  equivalent.  What  equivalent,  for  instance, 
has  Holland  to  offer,  who  has  lost  her  all  ?  What  equivalent 
can  come  from  the  Emperor,  every  part  of  whose  territories 
contiguous  to  France  is  already  within  the  pale  of  the  regidde 
dominions  P  What  equivalent  has  Sardinia  to  offer  for  Savoy 
and  for  Nice,  I  may  say  for  her  whole  being  ?  What  has 
ebe  taken  from  the  faction  of  France  ?  she  has  lost  very  near 
her  all ;  and  she  has  gained  nothing.  Whnt  equivalent  has 
Spain  to  give  P  Alas  !  she  has  already  paid  for  her  own  ran- 
som the  fund  of  equivalent,  and  a  dreadful  equivalent  it  is,  to 
England  and  to  herself.  But  I  put  Spain  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  she  is  a  province  of  tlie  Jacobin  empire,  and  she  must 
make  peace  or  war  according  to  the  orders  she  receives  from 
the  directory  of  assasains.  In  effect  and  substance,  her  crown 
is  a  fief  of  regicide. 

Whence  then  can  the  compensation  be  demanded  ?  Un- 
doubtedly from  that  power  wQich  alone  has  made  some  con- 
quests. That  power  is  England.  Will  the  allies  then  give 
away  their  ancient  patrimony,  that  England  may  keep  islands 
in  toe  West  Indies  ?  They  never  can  protract  the  war  in 
goodeamest  for  that  object ;  nor  can  they  act  in  concert  with 
us,  in  our  refusal  to  grant  anything  towards  their  redemption. 
In  that  case  we  are  thus  situated.  Either  we  must  give 
Europe,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  France ;  or  we  must  quit 
the  West  Indies  without  any  one  object,  great  or  small,  to- 
wards indemnity  and  security.  I  repeat  it,  without  any  ad- 
vantage whatever:  because,  supposmg  that  our  conquest 
could  comprise  all  that  France  ever  possessed  in  the  tropical 
America,  it  never  can  amount  in  any  fair  estimation  to  a 
fair  equivalent  for  Holland,  for  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  for 
the  lower  Germany,  that  is,  for  the  whole  ancient  kingdom  or 
circle  of  Burgundy,  now  under  the  yoke  of  regicide,  to  say  no- 
thing of  almost  all  Italyunderthe  same  barbarous  domination. 
If  we  treat  in  the  present  situation  of  things,  we  have  nothing 
in  our  hands  that  can  redeem  Europe.  Nor  is  the  Emperor, 
u  I  have  observed,  more  rich  in  the  fiind  of  equivalents. 

If  we  look  to  our  stock  in  the  eastern  world,  our  most  vala- 
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nble  and  systematic  acquiaitions  are  made  in  that  quarter. 
It  ia  fiNJm  FrancB  they  are  mnde  P  France  has  but  cue  or 
two  contemptible  factories,  subBistine  by  the  offal  of  tbo 
private  fortunea  of  Engliah  indlvidu^  to  support  them,  "n 
any  part  of  India.  I  look  on  the  taking  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  as  the  securing  of  a  post  of  ereat  moment.  It 
does  honour  to  those  who  planned,  and  to  taoae  who  executed, 
that  enterprise ;  but  I  speak  of  it  tdwaya  aa  comparatively 
good ;  aa  good  as  anything  can  be  in  a  scbeme  oi  war  that 
repels  us  &om  a  centre,  and  employs  all  our  forces  where  no- 
thing can  be  finally  decisive.  But  giving,  as  I  freely  give, 
every  possible  credit  to  these  eastern  conqueatB,  I  ask  one 
question, — on  whom  are  they  made  ?  It  is  evident,  that  if 
we  can  keep  our  eastern  conquests,  we  keep  them  not  at  the 
expense  of  France,  hut  at  the  expense  of  HoUaud  our  alli/t 
of  Holland,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war,  the  nation  whom 
we  had  undertaken  to  protect,  and  not  of  the  republic  which 
it  was  our  business  to  destroy.  If  we  return  the  African 
and  the  Asiatic  conquests,  we  put  them  into  the  hands  of  a 
nominal  state  (to  that  HoUnnd  is  reduced)  unable  to  retain 
them ;  and  which  will  virtually  leave  them  under  the  direc- 
tion of  France.  If  we  withhold  them,  Holland  declines  still 
more  as  a  state.  She  loses  so  much  carrying  trade,  and  that 
means  of  keeping  up  the  small  degree  of  naval  power  she 
holds ;  for  which  policy  alone,  and  not  for  any  commercial 

lin,  she  maintains  the  Cape,  or  any  settlement  beyond  it. 

L  that  case,  resentment,  faction,  and  even  necessity,  will 
throw  her  more  and  more  into  the  power  of  the  new,  mis- 
chievoua  repubhc.  But  on  the  probable  state  of  Holland  I 
shall  Eiay  more,  when  in  this  correspondence  I  come  to  talk 
over  with  you  the  state  in  which  any  sort  of  Jacobin  peace 
will  leave  all  Europe. 

So  far  as  to  the  East  Indies. 

Aa  to  the  West  Indies,  indeed  as  to  either,  if  we  look  for 
matter  of  exchange  in  order  to  ransom  Europe,  it  is  easy  to 
show  that  we  have  taken  a  terribly  roundabout  road.  I  can- 
not conceive,  even  if,  for  the  sake  of  holding  conquests  there, 
we  should  refuse  to  redeem  Holland,  and  the  Austrian  No- 
therlands,  and  the  hither  Germany,  that  Spain,  merely  as  she 
ia  Spain,  (and  forgetting  that  the  regicide  ambassador  go- 
rema  »t  Madrid,)  «-ill  se^  with  perfect  satisfiictioD,  Greal 
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Britain  sole  mistress  of  tbe  isles.  In  truth  it  appears  toDUV 
that,  when  we  come  to  balauce  our  account,  we  shall  find  la 
the  proposed  peace  only  the  pure,  simple,  and  unendowed 
charms  of  Jacobin  amity.  We  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing,  that  no  hlood  or  treasure  has  heen  spared  by  the 
allies  for  support  of  the  regicide  system.  We  shall  reflect  >t 
leisure  on  one  great  truth,  that  it  was  ten  times  more  easy 
totally  to  destroy  the  system  itself,  than,  when  established,  it 
would  be  to  reduce  its  power ;  and  that  this  republic,  most 
formidable  abroad,  was  of  all  things  the  weakest  at  home; 
that  her  frontier  was  terrible,  her  interior  feeble ;  that  it  w* 
matter  of  choice  to  attack  her  where  she  is  invincible,  and  to 
Bpare  her  where  she  was  ready  to  dissolve  by  her  own  internal 
disorders.  We  shall  reflect,  that  our  plan  was  good  ueitbei 
for  offence  nor  defence. 

It  would  not  be  at  all  difficult  to  prove,  that  an  army  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  might  have 
heen  employed  agninat  the  enemy  on  the  very  soil  which  he 
has  usurped  at  a  far  less  expense  than  has  heen  squandered 
away  upon  tropical  adventures.  la  these  adventures  it  wm 
not  an  enemy  we  had  to  vanquish,  but  a  cemetery  to  conquer. 
In  carrying  on  the  war  in  the  West  Indies,  the  hostile  sword 
is  merciful ;  the  country  in  which  we  engage  is  the  dreadfiil 
enemy.  There  the  European  conqueror  finds  a.  cruel  defeat 
in  the  very  fruits  of  his  success.  Every  advantage  is  hut  a 
new  demand  on  England  for  recruits  to  the  West  Indian 
grave.  In  a  West  India  war,  the  regicides  have,  for  their 
troops,  a  race  of  fierce  harharians,  to  whom  the  poisoned  air, 
in  which  onr  youth  inhale  certain  death,  is  salubrity  and 
life.  To  them  the  climate  is  the  surest  and  most  faithful 
of  alliea. 

Had  we  carried  on  the  war  on  the  side  of  France  which 
looks  towards  the  Channel  or  the  Atlantic,  we  should  have 
attacked  our  enemy  on  his  weak  and  unarmed  side.  We 
should  not  have  to  reckon  on  the  loss  of  a  man,  who  did  not 
fall  in  battle.  We  should  have  an  ally  in  the  heart  of  the 
country,  who,  to  our  hundred  thousand,  would  at  one  time 
have  added  eighty  thousand  men  at  the  least,  and  all  animated 
hy  principle,  by  enthusiasm,  and  by  vengeance ;  motives 
which  secured  them  to  the  cause  in  a  very  diil'ereot  man 
from  some  of  those  allies  whom  we  subsidized  with  milli< 
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rhia  ally,  (or  rather  this  principal  in  the  war,)  by  the  con- 
fesHion  of  tlie  regicide  himself,  was  more  formidahle  to  him 
than  all  his  other  foea  imited.  Warring  there,  we  should 
have  led  our  arma  to  the  capital  of  Wrong.  Defeated,  we 
could  not  fail  (proper  precautions  taken)  of  a  f 
Stationary,  and  only  supporting  the  royalists,  an  impenetrable 
barrier,  an  impregnable  rampart,  would  have  been  formed 
between  the  enemy  and  hia  naval  power.  We  are  probably 
the  only  nation  who  have  declined  to  act  against  an  enemj', 
when  it  might  have  been  done  in  his  own  country ;  and  who 
having  an  armed,  a  powerful,  and  a  long  victorious  ally  in 
that  country,  declined  all  effectual  co-operation,  and  suffered 
bim  to  perish  for  want  of  support.  On  the  plan  of  a  war  in 
France,  every  advantage  that  our  allies  might  obtain  would 
be  doubled  in  its  effect.  Diaaatera  on  the  one  side  might 
have  a  fair  chance  of  being  compensated  by  victories  on  the 
other.  Had  we  brought  the  mam  of  our  lorce  to  bear  upon 
that  quarter,  all  the  operations  of  the  British  and  Imperial 
crowns  would  have  been  combined.  The  war  would  have 
had  system,  correspondence,  and  a  certain  direction.  But  aa 
the  war  has  been  pursued,  the  operations  of  the  two  crowna 
have  not  the  smallest  degree  of  mutual  bearing  or  relation. 

Had  acquisitions  in  the  West  Indies  been  our  object,  on 
success  in  France,  everything  reasonable  in  those  remote 
parts  might  be  demanded  with  decorum,  and  Justice,  and  a 
sure  effect.  Well  might  we  call  for  a  recompence  in  America, 
for  those  services  to  which  Europe  owed  its  safety.  Having 
abandoned  this  obvious  policy  connected  with  principle,  we 
have  seen  the  regicide  power  taking  the  reverse  course,  and 
making  real  conquests  in  the  West  Indies,  to  which  all  our 
dear-bought  advantages  (if  we  could  hold  them)  are  meam 
and  contemptible.  The  noblest  island  within  the  tropics, 
worth  ail  that  we  possess  put  together,  is,  by  the  vassal 
Spaniard,  delivered  into  her  hands.  The  island  of  Hiapaniola 
(of  which  we  have  but  one  poor  comer,  by  a  slippery  hold) 
is  perhaps  equal  to  England  in  eitent,  mid  in  fertility  is  far 
superior.  The  pari;  posaeased  by  Spain,  of  that  great  island, 
made  for  the  seat  and  centre  oi  a  tropical  empire,  waa  not 
improved,  to  be  sure,  aa  the  French  division  hadT  been,  before 
.t   waa  systematically  destroyed  by  the  cannibal  republic; 
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but  it  is  not  only  the  far  larger,  but  the  far  more  Balubrioui 

and  more  fertile  part. 

It  was  delivered  tuto  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  withont, 
as  I  can  &nd,  an;  public  reclamation  on  our  port,  not  only  ia 
coatraventiou  to  cue  of  the  fundamental  treaties  that  com- 
pose the  public  law  of  Europe,  but  in  defiance  of  the  tundi- 
mental  colonial  policy  of  Spain  herself.  This  part  of  tha 
treatv  of  Utrecht  was  made  for  great  general  ends  unques- 
tionaljly  ;  but  whilst  it  prorided  for  those  general  ends,  it 
was  in  affirmance  of  that  particular  policy.  It  was  not  to 
injure,  but  to  save  Spain  by  making  a  settlement  of  her 
estate,  which  prohibited  her  to  alienate  to  Praace.  It  ia 
her  policy,  not  to  see  the  balance  of  West  Indian  power 
overturned  by  France  or  by  Great  Britain.  Whilst  the 
monarchies  subsisted,  this  unprvucipled  cession  was  what  the 
influence  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourboo  nerer 
dared  to  attempt  on  the  younger:  but  cannibal  terror  btu 
been  more  powerful  than  family  influence.  The  Bourbim 
monarchy  of  Spain  is  united  to  the  republic  of  France^  by 
what  may  be  truly  called  the  ties  of  blood. 

By  this  measure  the  balance  of  power  in  the  West  Indira 
is  totally  destroyed.  It  has  followed  the  balance  of  powH 
in  Europe.  It  is  not  alone  what  shall  be  left  nominally  to 
the  aasaaaina  that  is  theirs.  Theire  is  the  whole  empire  tff 
Spain  in  America,  That  stroke  finishes  all.  I  should  ba 
glad  to  see  our  suppliant  negotiator  ia  the  act  of  putting  hii 
feather  to  the  ear  of  the  directory,  to  make  it  uuclinch  tha 
fist ;  and,  by  his  tickling,  to  charm  tiiat  rich  prize  out  of  the 
iron  gripe  of  robbery  and  ambition !  It  does  not  reqinre 
much  sagacity  to  discern,  that  no  power  wholly  baffled  and 
defeated  in  Europe  can  flatter  itself  with  conquests  in  the 
West  Indies.  In  that  state  of  things  it  can  neither  keep 
nor  hold.  No !  It  cannot  even  long  make  war  if  the  grand 
bank  aud  deposit  of  its  force  is  at  all  in  the  West  Indies. 
But  here  a  scene  opens  to  my  view  too  important  to  pais 
by,  perhaps  too  critical  to  touch.  Is  it  possible  that  rt 
should  not  present  itself  in  all  its  relations  to  a  mind  habitu- 
ated  to  consider  either  war  or  peace  on  a  large  scale,  or  aa 
one  whole  ? 

Unfortunately  other  ideas  hare  prevailed.    A  remote,  u 
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espensivo,  a  murderous,  and,  in  the  end,  an  unproductive  ad- 
venture, carried  on  upon  ideas  of  mercantile  knight-errantry, 
without  any  of  the  generous  wildnees  of  Quiaotism,  is  con- 
aidered  aa  sound,  solid  sense;  and  a  war  in  a  wholesome 
climate,  a  war  at  our  door,  a  war  directly  on  the  enemy,  a 
war  in  the  heart  of  his  country,  a  war  in  concert  with  an  in- 
ternal ally,  and  in  comhination  with  the  external,  is  regarded 
aa  folly  and  romance. 

My  dear  friend,  I  hold  it  imposaihle  that  these  consider- 
ations should  have  escaped  the  Gtatesmen  on  hoth  sides  of 
the  water,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons.  How 
B  question  of  pea<;e  can  be  discussed  without  having  them  in 
view,  I  cannot  imagine.  If  you  or  others  see  a,  way  out  of 
these  difficulties  I  am  happy.  I  see,  indeed,  a  fund  irom 
whence  equivalents  will  be  proposed.  I  see  it.  But  I  can- 
not just  now  touch  it.  It  is  a  question  of  high  moment.  It 
opens  another  Iliad  of  woes  to  Europe. 

Such  is  the  time  proposed  for  making  a  common  political 
peace,  to  which  no  one  circumstance  is  propitious.  As  to 
the  grand  principle  of  the  peace,  it  is  left,  as  if  by  common 
consent,  wholly  out  of  the  question. 

Viewing  things  in  this  light,  I  have  frequently  sunk  into 
a  degree  of  despondency  and  dejection  hardly  to  be  de- 
scribed; yet  out  of  the  profoundest  depths  of  this  despair, 
an  impulse,  which  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  resist,  has 
urged  me  to  raise  one  feeble  cry  against  this  unfortunate 
coalition  which  is  formed  at  home,  in  order  to  make  a  coali- 
tion with  France,  subversive  of  the  whole  ancient  order  of 
the  world.  No  disaster  of  war,  no  calamity  of  season,  couJd 
ever  strike  me  with  half  the  horror  which  I  felt  from  what  is 
introduced  to  us  by  this  junction  of  parties,  under  the  sooth- 
ing name  of  peace.  We  are  apt  to  speak  of  a  low  and  pusil- 
lanimous spirit  as  the  ordinary  cause  !^  which  dubious  wars 
terminated  in  humiliating  treaties.  It  is  here  the  direct; 
contrary.  I  am  perfectly  astonished  at  the  boldness  of  cha- 
racter, at  the  intrepidity  of  mind,  the  firmness  of  nerve,  in 
those  who  are  able  with  deliberation  to  face  the  perils  of 
Jacobin  fraternity. 

This  fraternity  is  indeed  so  terrible  in  its  nature,  and  in 
its  manifest  consequences,  that  there  is  no  way  of  quieting 
our  apprehensions  about  it,  but  by  totally  putting  it  out  of 
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«ight,  by  Bubstitutiiig  for  it,  through  a  sort  of  periphrasis 
something  of  an  ambiguous  quality,  and  describing  such  a 
connexion  under  the  terms  of  "  the  usual  relations  of  peaet 
and  amity."  By  this  meana  the  proposed  fraternity  is 
hustled  in  the  crowd  of  those  treaties,  which  imply  no  cbouge 
iu  the  public  law  of  Europe,  and  which  do  not  upon  aystm 
affect  tQe  interior  condition  of  nations.  It  is  confounded 
«"ith  those  conventions  in  which  matters  of  dispute  among 
Bovereign  powers  are  compromised,  by  the  taking  off  a  duty 
more  or  leas,  by  the  surrender  of  a  frontier  town,  or  a  dis- 
puted district,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  ;  by  pactions  in 
which  the  pretensions  of  families  are  settled,  (as  by  a  con- 
veyancer, making  famUy  substitutions  and  successions,)  witli- 
out  any  alterations  iu  the  laws,  manners,  rehgion,  privileges, 
and  customs,  of  the  cities,  or  territories,  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  such  arrangements. 

All  this  body  of  old  conventions,  composing  the  vast  snd 
voluminous  collection  called  the  corps  diplomatique,  formi 
the  code  or  statute  law,  as  the  methodized  reasonings  of  the 
great  publicists  and  jurists  from  the  digest  and  juriapru- 
dence  of  the  Christian  world.  In  these  treasiu-es  are  to  be 
found  the  umal  relations  of  peace  and  amity  in  civilized  Bu- 
rope  ;  and  there  the  relations  of  ancient  France  were  to  be 
found  amongst  the  rest. 

The  present  system  in  France  is  not  the  ancient  France, 
It  ja  not  the  ancient  France  with  ordinary  ambition  and  or- 
dinary means.  It  is  not  a  new  power  of  au  old  kind.  It  is 
a  new  power  of  a  new  species.  When  such  a  questionahls 
shape  is  to  be  admitted  for  the  first  time  into  the  brother- 
hood of  Christendom,  it  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  idle  curiosity 
to  consider  how  far  it  is  in  its  nature  alliable  with  the  rest, 
or  whether  "  the  relations  of  peace  and  amitj^ "  with  this 
new  state  are  likely  to  he  of  the  same  nature  with  the  umoJ 
relations  of  the  states  of  Europe. 

The  Bevolution  in  France  nad  the  relation  of  France  to 
other  nations  as  one  of  its  principal  objects.  The  changffl 
made  by  that  Eevolution  were  not  the  better  to  accommo- 
date her  to  the  old  and  usual  relations,  but  to  produce  new 
ones.  The  Eevolution  was  made,  not  to  make  France  free, 
but  to  make  her  formidable ;  not  to  make  her  a  neighbour, 
but  a  mistress ;  not  to  make  her  more  observant  of  laws,  h  it 
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to  put  lier  itt  a  condition  to  impose  them.  To  make  France 
truly  formidable  it  waa  necessary  that  France  should  be 
new-m  jdelled.  They,  who  have  not  followed  the  train  of  the 
]ate  proceedinga,  have  been  led  by  deceitful  representations 
(which  deceit  made  a  part  in  the  plan)  to  conceive  that  this 
totally  new  model  of  a  state,  in  which  nothing  escaped  a 
change,  was  made  with  a  view  to  ita  internal  relations  only. 

In  the  Revolution  of  France  two  sorts  of  men  were  prin- 
cipally concerned  in  giving  a.  Ghai-acter  and  determinution  to 
its  pursuits :  the  philosophera  and  the  politirians.  They 
took  different  ways,  but  they  met  in  the  same  end.  The  phi- 
losophera had  one  predominant  object,  which  they  pursued 
with  a  fanatical  fury,  that  is,  the  utter  extirpation  of  religion.  " 
To  that  every  question  of  empire  was  subordinate.  They 
had  rather  domineer  in  a  parish  of  atheists,  than  rule  over  a 
Cbriatian  world.  Their  temporal  ambition  was  wholly  sub- 
servient to  their  proselytizing  spirit,  in  which  they  were  not 
exceeded  by  Mahomet  himself. 

They,  who  have  made  but  superficial  studies  in  the  natural 
history  of  the  human  mind,  have  been  taught  to  look  on  re- 
ligious opinions  as  the  only  cause  of  enthusiastic  zeal  and 
sectarian  propagation.  But  there  ia  no  doctrine  whatever, 
on  which  men  can  warm,  that  ia  not  capable  of  the  very  same 
effect.  The  social  nature  of  man  impels  him  to  propagate 
his  principles,  as  much  as  physical  impulses  urge  him  to  pro- 
pagate his  kind.  The  passions  give  zeal  and  vehemence. 
The  understanding  bestows  design  and  system.  The  whole 
man  moves  under  the  discipline  of  hia  opinions.  Beligion  ia 
among  the  most  powerfid  causes  of  enthusiasm.  When  any- 
thing concerning  it  becomes  an  object  of  much  meditation, 
it  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  mind.  They  who  do  not  love 
religion,  hate  it.  The  rebels  to  God  perfectly  abhor  the 
author  of  their  being.  They  hate  him  "  with  all  their  heart, 
with  all  their  mind,  with  all  their  soul,  and  with  all  their 
strength."  He  never  presents  himself  to  their  thoughts,  but 
to  menace  and  alarm  them.  They  cannot  strike  the  sun  out 
of  heaven,  but  they  are  able  to  raise  a  smouldering  smoke 
that  obscures  him  from  their  own  eyes.  Not  being  able  to 
revenge  themselves  on  God,  they  have  a  delight  in  vicariously 
defacing,  degrading,  torturing,  and  tearing  in  pieces,  his 
iciage  in  man.    Let  no  one  judge  of  them  oy  what  he  liai 
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conceived  of  them,  when  they  were  not  incorporated,  and  Imi 
no  lead.  They  were  then  only  passengers  in  a  commoB 
vehicle.  Ther  were  then  carried  along  with  the  geimil 
motion  of  relipon  in  the  community,  and,  without  being 
aware  of  it,  partook  of  its  influence.  In  that  situation,  ^ 
worst,  their  nature  was  left  free  to  counterwork  their  prift- 
ciples.  They  despaired  of  giving  any  very  general  currency 
to  their  opinions.      They  considered  them  as  a  resenm 

Srivilege  for  the  choaen  few.  But  when  the  possibilitj  of 
ominion,  lead,  and  propagation,  presented  itself,  and  that 
the  ambition,  which  before  had  ao  often  made  them  hypo- 
crites, might  rather  gain  than  lose  by  a  daring  avowal  of  their 
sentiments,  then  the  nature  of  this  infernal  spirit,  which  bu 
"  evil  for  its  good,"  appeared  in  its  fiUl  perfection.  Nothing 
indeed  but  the  possesaion  of  some  power  can  with  any  ce> 
tainty  discover  what  at  the  bottom  is  the  true  character  of 
any  man.  Without  reading  the  speeches  of  Vergniaui, 
Fran^ias  of  N^antz,  Isnard,  and  some  others  of  that  sort,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  conceive  the  passion,  rancour,  and 
malice  of  their  tongues  and  hearts.  They  worked  themselves 
up  to  a  perfect  phrensy  against  religion  and  all  its  profegsors, 
They  tore  the  reputation  of  the  clergy  to  pieces  by  their  in- 
furiated declamations  and  invectives,  before  tbey  lacerated 
their  bodies  by  their  maasacres.  This  fanatical  atheism  left 
out,  we  omit  the  principal  feature  in  the  French  Revolution, 
and  a  principal  consideration  with  regard  to  the  effects  to  be 
espected  from  a  peace  with  it. 

The  other  sort  of  men  were  the  politicians.  To  tbem,  who 
had  little  or  not  at  all  reflected  on  the  subject,  religion  wu 
in  itself  no  object  of  love  or  hatred.  They  disbelieved  it,  and 
that  was  all.  Neutral  with  regard  to  that  object,  they  took 
the  side  which  in  the  present  state  of  things  might  best 
answer  their  purposes.  They  soon  found  that  they  could 
not  do  without  the  philosophers ;  and  the  philosophers  soon 
made  them  sensible,  that  the  destruction  of  religion  was  to 
supply  them  with  means  of  conquest  first  at  home,  and  theii 
abroad.  The  phjlosophera  were  the  active  internal  agitators, 
and  supplied  the  spirit  and  principles :  the  second  gave  the 
practical  direction.  Sometimes  the  one  predominated  in  the 
uomposition,  sometimes  the  other.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween them  was  in  the  necessity  of  couceabng  the  genraal 
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design  for  a  time,  and  in  their  dealing  with  foreign  nations ; 
the  fanatics  going  etraigbt  forward  and  openly,  the  pohtici 
by  the  surer  mode  of  zigzag.  Id  the  course  of  events  this, 
smong  other  causes,  produced  fierce  and  bloody  contentions 
between  them.  But  at  the  bottom  they  thoroughly  agreed 
in  all  the  objects  of  ambition  and  irreligion,  and  substantially 
in  all  the  means  of  promoting  these  ends. 

"Without  question,  to  bring  about  the  uueiampled  event  of 
the  Trench  Eevolution,  the  concurrence  of  a  very  great 
number  of  views  and  passions  was  necessary.  In  that  stu- 
pendous work,  no  one  principle,  by  which  the  human  mind 
may  hare  its  faculties  at  once  invigorated  and  depraved,  was 
left  unemployed ;  but  I  can  speak  it  to  a  certainty,  and  sup- 
port it  by  undoubted  proofs,  that  the  ruling  principle  of  those 
who  acted  in  the  Eevolution  as  statesmen,  had  the  exterior , 
aggrandizement  of  I'rance  as  their  ultimate  end  in  the  most ' 
minute  pari;  of  the  internal  changes  that  were  made.  We, 
who  of  late  years  have  been  drawn  from  an  attention  to 
foreign  affairs  by  the  importance  of  our  domestic  discussions, 
cannot  easily  form  a  conception  of  the  gener^  eagerness  of 
the  active  and  energetic  part  of  the  French  nation,  itself  the 
mo8t  active  and  energetic  of  all  nations,  previous  to  its  Be- 
volution,  upon  that  subject.  I  am  convinced  that  the  foreign 
speculators  in  Prance,  under  the  old  government,  were  twenty 
to  one  of  the  same  description  then  or  now  in  England  ;  and 
few  of  that  description  there  were,  who  did  not  emulously 
eet  forward  the  Revolution.  The  whole  official  system,  par- 
ticularly in  the  diplomatic  part,  the  regulars,  the  irregulars, 
down  to  the  clerks  in  office,  (a  corps,  without  aD  comparison, 
more  numerous  than  the  same  amongst  ua,)  co-operated  in  it. 
Ail  the  intriguers  in  foreign  politics,  all  the  spies,  all  the  in- 
telligencers, actually  or  late  in  function,  all  the  candidates  for 
that  sort  of  employment,  acted  solely  upon  that  principle. 

On  that  system  of  aggrandizement  there  was  but  one 
mind;  but  two  violent  factions  arose  about  the  means.  Tlie 
first  wished  France,  diverted  from  the  politics  of  the  continent, 
to  attend  solely  to  her  marine,  to  feed  it  by  an  increase  of 
commerce,  and  thereby  to  overpower  England  on  her  own  ele- 
ment. They  contended,  that  if  England  were  disabled,  the 
powers  on  the  continent  would  fall  into  their  proper  subordin- 
ation ;  that  it  was  England  which  deranged  the  whole  conti- 
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nental  system  of  Europe.  The  others,  who  were  by  fir  tbt 
more  numerous,  though  not  the  most  outwardly  prevalent  it 
court,  conHidered  thisplanfor  France  as  contrary  to  her  geniiu, 
her  situation,  and  her  natural  means.  They  i^;ree  as  to  the 
ultimate  object,  the  reduction  of  the  British  power,  and,  if 
possible,  its  naval  power ;  but  they  considered  an  ascend- 
ency on  the  continent  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  that  un- 
dertaking. They  argued,  that  the  proceedings  of  England 
herself  had  proved  the  soundness  of  this  policy.  That  her 
greatest  and  ablest  statesmen  had  not  considered  the  supptot 
of  a  continental  balance  against  France  as  a  deviation  from 
the  principle  of  her  naviu  power,  but  as  one  of  the  niort 
effectual  modes  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  That  such  had 
been  her  policy  ever  since  the  Eevolutiou,  during  which  pe- 
riod the  naval  strength  of  Great  Britain  had  gone  on  incraas- 
ing  in  the  direct  ratio  of  her  interference  in  the  politics  of 
the  continent.  With  much  stronger  reason  ought  the  pohtics 
of  Prance  to  tate  the  same  direction  ;  as  well  for  pursuing 
ohjecta  which  her  situation  would  dictate  to  her,  though  Eng- 
land had  no  existence,  as  for  counteracting  the  politics  of  that 
nation ;  to  France  continental  politics  are  primary ;  they 
looked  on  them  only  of  secondary  consideration  to  England, 
and,  however  necessary,  but  as  means  necessary  to  an  end. 

"WTiat  ia  truly  astonishing,  the  partisans  of  those  two  op- 
posite systems  were  at  once  prevalent,  and  at  once  employed, 
and  in  the  very  same  transactions,  the  one  ostensibly,  the 
other  secretly,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.  Nor  was  there  one  court  in  which  an  ambaaaador  re- 
sided on  the  part  of  the  ministers,  in  which  another,  as  a  spy 
on  him,  did  not  also  reside  on  the  part  of  the  king.  They 
who  pursued  the  scheme  for  keeping  peace  on  the  continent, 
and  particularly  with  Austria,  acting  officially  and  publicly, 
the  other  faction  counteracting  and  opposing  them.  These 
private  agents  were  continnaUy  going  from  their  function  to 
the  Bastite,  and  from  the  Bastile  to  employment,  and  favour 
again.  An  inextricable  cabal  was  formed,  some  of  persons  of 
rank,  others  of  subordinates.  But  by  this  means  the  corps  of 
politicians  was  augmented  in  number,  and  the  whole  formed 
a  body  of  active,  adventuring,  ambitious,  diacontented  people, 
despiaing  the  regular  ministry,  despising  the  courts  at  wnicb 

y  were  employed,  despising  the  court  which  employed  them* 
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The  unfortunate  Louis  the  Sixteenth'  was  not  the  first 
cause  of  the  evil  by  which  he  suffered.  He  came  to  it,  as  to 
a  sort  of  inheritance,  by  the  false  politics  of  hia  immediate 

Clecessor.  This  syBtem  of  dark  and  perplexed  intrigue 
come  to  its  perlectioa  before  be  came  to  the  throne : 
and  even  then  the  Bevotution  strongly  operated  in  all  its 
causes. 

There  was  no  point  on  which  the  discontented  diplomatic 
politicians  so  bitterly  arraigned  their  cabinei,  as  for  the  de- 
cay of  French  influence  in  all  others.  From  quarrelling  with 
the  court,  they  began  to  complain  of  monarchy  itself,  as  a 
Bystem  of  government  too  variable  for  any  regular  plan  ot 
national  aggrandizement.  They  observed,  that  in  that  sort 
of  regimen  too  much  depended  on  the  personal  character  of 
the  prince ;  that  the  vicissitudes  produced  by  the  succession 
of  princes  of  a  different  character,  and  even  the  vicissitudes 
produced  in  the  same  man,  by  the  different  views  and  inclina- 
tions belonging  to  youth,  manhood,  and  oge,  disturbed  and 
distracted  the  policy  of  a  country  made  by  nature  for  eiten- 
eive  empire,  or,  what  was  still  more  to  their  taste,  for  that 
sort  of  general  over-ruling  influence  which  prepared  em- 
pire or  supplied  the  place  of  it.  They  had  continually  in 
their  hands  the  observations  of  Maehiavel  on  Livy.  They 
had  Montesquieu's  Grandeur  et  Dicadence  des  Romavns  as  a 
manual ;  and  they  compared,  with  mortification,  the  sys- 
tematic proceedings  of  a  fioman  senate  with  the  fluctuations 
of  a  monarchy.  They  observed  the  very  small  additions  of 
territory  which  all  the  power  of  France,  actuated  by  all  the 

'  It  mny  be  right  to  do  justice  to  Louis  XVI.  He  didwliaC  be  could  lo 
deau^y  tlie  double  diplomacy  of  Fiance.  He  hod  all  (he  secret  cDirespDnd- 
ence  burnt,  except  one  piece,  which  was  called,  Conjeclurei  raiaonnlei  aur 
la  Situation  de  la  France  dam  le  Sf/iteme  Politique  de  P  Europe ,-  n  work 
e.ieculed  by  M.  Pavier,  under  the  direction  of  Count  Broglie.  A  single 
copy  of  (bis  wbs  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  cabinet  of  Louis  XVL  It 
was  published  with  some  subsequent  state  papers  of  VergeoDcs,  Turgot, 
and  otheta,  as  "  a  new  benefit  of  the  Revolution ;  "  and  the  advertisemenl 
to  the  publication  ends  with  the  following  words :  "  It  sera  facile  de  team- 
jiaincre,gu,'  v  coHPBis  Ueub  la  B.SV01.VTIOK, engrande partU.os  irouvb 
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ARRIVA  AtiJOUHD'  uu],  el  qu'oK  nc  peut.  lana  lei  avoir  hu,  itre  bien  a«/ail 
deiinlirili,  etmSme  dei  Xfuei  aciuellee  dei  divereei puiaiancei de  I' Etaigw." 
The  book  is  entitled.  Politique  de  loue  lee  Cabineti  de  V  Europe  pendant 
kt  regnee  de  Lauii  XV.  et  Louis  XVI.  It  is  altogelher  tery  curious.  " 
worth  readuig. 
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unbition  of  France,  h&d  acquired  in  tvo  centuries. 
inaoB  had  frequently  acqtiired  more  in  a  aingle  year. 

severely  and  in  every  part  of  it  criticised  tbe  reign  of 
XIV.,  whose  irregular  and  desultory  ambition  had 
provoked  than  endangered  Europe.     Indeed,  they  who 
at  the  pains  of  seriously  considering  the  hiatory  of  tl 
riod  will  see  that  those  French  pohticians  had  some 
They  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  of  reviewing  it 
all  its  wars  and  all  its  n^otiations,  will  consult  ths-j 
but  judicious  criticism  of  the  Marquis  de  Montaleml 
that  subject.     It  may  be  read  separately  from  his  inj, 
system  of  fortification  and  military  defence,  on  the  pr 
merit  of  which  I  am  unable  to  form  a  judgment. 

The  diplomatic  politicians  of  whom  I  speak, 
formed  by  far  the  majority  in  that  class,  made  disadi 
ous  comparisons  even  between  their  more  legal  and  for 
ing  monarchy,  and  the  monarchies  of  other  states,  as 
tem  of  power  and  influence.  They  observed  that  Francenot 
only  lost  ground  herself,  but,  through  the  languor  and  im- 
steadiness  of  her  pursuits,  and  from  her  aiming  through 
commerce  at  naval  torce  which  she  never  could  attain  without 
losing  more  on  one  side  than  she  could  gain  on  the  other,  that 
three  great  powers,  each  of  them  (as  military  states)  capable 
of  balancing  her,  had  grown  up  on  the  continent.  Hussia  and 
Prussia  had  been  created  almost  within  memory ;  and  Austria, 
though  not  a  new  power,  and  even  curtailed  in  territory, 
was,  by  the  very  collision  in  which  she  lost  that  territory, 
greatly  improved  in  her  military  disciphne  and  force.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa  the  interior  economy  of 
the  country  was  made  more  to  correspond  with  the  support 
of  great  armies  than  formerly  it  had  been.  As  to  Prussia,  a 
merely  military  power,  they  observed  that  one  war  bad 
enriched  her  with  as  considerable  a  conquest  as  France  had 
acquired  in  centuries.  Itussia  had  broken  the  Turkish 
power  by  which  Austria  might  he,  as  formerly  she  had  been, 
balancea  in  favour  of  Franco.  Thoy  felt  it  with  pain,  that 
the  two  northern  powers  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  in 
general  under  the  sway  of  Bussia ;  or  that,  at  best,  France 
Kept  up  a  very  doubtful  conflict,  with  many  fluctuations  of 
fortune,  and  at  an  enormous  expense,  in  Sweden.  In  Hol< 
land,  the  French  party  seemed,  if  not  extinguished,  at  least 
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utterly  obBcured,  and  kept  under  by  a  stadtholder, 
fnr  support  sometimes  on  Great  Britain,  Bometimea 
Prusaia,  sometimea  on  both,  never  on  France.  Even  the 
Bpreading  of  the  Bourbon  family  bad  become  merely  a  family 
accommodation ;  and  bad  little  effect  on  the  national  politics. 
This  alliance,  they  said,  extinguished  Spain  by  dcBtroying 
all  its  enei^,  without  adding  anything  to  the  real  power  of 
France  in  tbe  accession  of  the  forces  of  its  great  nval.  In 
Italy,  the  same  family  aecommodation,  the  same  national  in- 
significance, were  equally  visible.  "What  cure  for  the  radical 
weafcneaa  of  the  French  monarchy,  to  which  all  tbe  means 
which  wit  could  deviae,  or  nature  and  fortune  could  beatow, 
towards  universal  empire,  was  not  of  force  to  give  life,  or 
vigour,  or  consistency, — but  in  a  Republic  ?  Out  the  word 
came  ;  and  it  never  went  back. 

"Whether  they  reaaoned  right  or  wrong,  or  that  there  was 
some  mistnre  of  right  and  wrong  in  their  reasoning,  I  am 
ture,  that  in  thia  manner  they  felt  and  reasoned.  The  dif- 
ferent effecta  of  a  great  military  and  ambitioua  republic,  and 
of  a  monarchy  of  the  same  description,  were  constantly  in 
their  months.  The  principle  was  ready  to  operate  when  op- 
portunitiea  should  offer,  which  few  of  them  indeed  foresaw  m 
the  extent  in  which  they  were  afterwards  presented;  but 
these  opportunities,  in  some  degree  or  other,  they  b11  ardent- 
ly wished  for. 

When  I  was  in  Paris  in  1773,  the  treaty  of  1756  between 
Austria  and  Prance  waa  deplored  as  a  uational  calamity ; 
because  it  united  France  in  friendship  with  a  power,  at  whose 
expense  alone  they  could  hope  any  continental  aggrandize- 
ment. When  the  firat  partition  of  Poland  was  made,  in 
which  France  had  no  share,  and  which  had  further  aggrandiz- 
ed every  one  of  the  three  powers  of  which  they  were  most 
jealous,  I  found  them  in  a  perfect  phrensy  of  rage  and  in- 
dignation: not  that  they  were  hurt  at  the  shocking  and  im- 
coloured  violence  and  injustice  of  that  partition,  but  at  the 
debility,  improvidence,  and  want  of  activity,  in  their  govern- 
ment, in  not  preventing  it  as  a  means  of  aggrandizement  to 
their  rivals,  or  in  not  contriving,  by  exchanges  of  some 
kind  or  other,  to  obtain  their  share  of  advantage  from  that 
robbery. 

In  that  or  nearly  in  that  state  of  things  and  of  opinions, 
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came  the  Austriau  match ;  which  promiaed  to  draw  the  haot, 
aa  afterwards  in  effect  it  did,  still  more  closely  between  the 
old  rival  houses.  This  added  eiceedingly  to  their  hatred 
and  contempt  of  their  monarchy.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  the  late  glorious  que«D,  who  on  all  accounts  was  formed 
to  produce  general  love  and  admiration,  and  whose  life  was 
as  mild  and  beneiiccnt  as  her  death  was  beyond  example 
great  and  heroic,  became  bo  very  soon  and  so  very  much  the 
object  of  an  implacable  rancour,  never  to  he  extinguished 
but  in  her  blood.  When  I  wrote  my  letter  in  answer  to 
M.  de  Menonville,  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1791, 1  had 
good  reason  for  thinking  that  this  description  of  revolution- 
istB  did  not  so  early  nor  so  steadily  point  their  murderoua 
designs  at  the  martyr  king  as  at  the  royal  heroine.  It  wa§ 
accident,  and  the  momentary  depression  of  that  part  of  the 
faction,  that  gave  to  the  husband  the  happy  priority  in  death. 

From  this  their  restless  desire  of  an  over-ruling  influence, 
they  bent  a  very  great  part  of  their  designs  and  efforts  to 
revive  the  old  French  party,  which  was  a  democratic  party 
in  Holland,  and  to  make  a  revolution  there.  They  were 
happy  at  the  troubles  which  the  singular  imprudence  of 
Joseph  the  Second  had  stirred  up  in  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands. They  rejoiced  when  they  saw  him  irritate  bis  sub- 
jects, profess  pniloBophy,  send  away  the  Dutch  garrisons, 
and  dismantle  nis  fortifications.  As  to  Holland,  they  never 
forgave  either  the  king  or  the  ministry,  for  suffering  that 
object,  which  they  justly  looked  on  as  principal  in  their  de- 
sign of  reducing  the  power  of  England,  to  escape  out  of  their 
hands.  This  was  the  true  secret  of  the  commercial  treaty, 
made,  on  their  part,  against  all  the  old  rules  and  principles 
of  commerce,  with  a  view  of  diverting  the  English  nation, 
by  a  pursuit  of  immediate  profit,  from  an  attention  to  the 
progress  of  France  in  its  designs  upon  that  republic.  The 
eystem  of  the  economists,  which  led  to  the  general  opeaing 
of  commerce,  facilitated  that  treaty,  but  did  not  produce  it. 
They  were  in  despair  when  they  found  that  by  the  vigour  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  supported  in  this  point  by  Mr.  Fox  and  the  oppo- 
sition, the  object,  to  which  they  had  sacrificed  their  manu- 
factures, was  lost  to  their  ambition. 

This  eager  desire  of  raising  France  from  the  condirion 
into  which  she  had  fallen,  as  tney  conceived,  from  her  moa- 
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arcKical  iinbecility,  had  been  the  maiu-apring  of  their  pre- 
cedent interference  in  that  unhappy  American  quarrel,  the 
bad  effects  of  which  to  this  nation  have  not,  aa  yet,  fully  die- 
closed  themBelves.  These  sentiraenta  had  been  long  lurking 
in  their  breasts,  though  their  views  were  only  discovered  now 
and  then,  in  heat  and  as  by  escapes ;  but  on  this  oecasjon 
they  exploded  suddenly.  They  were  professed  with  oatenta^ 
tion  and  propagated  with  aeal.  These  sentiments  were  not  pro- 
duced, as  some  think,  by  their  American  alliance.  The  Ameri- 
rican  alliance  was  produced  by  their  repnblican  principles  and 
republican  poLcy.  This  new  relation  undoubtedly  dia  much. 
The  discourses  and  cabala  that  it  produced,  the  intercourse 
that  it  established,  and,  above  all,  the  example,  which  made 
it  seem  practicable  to  establish  a  republic  in  a  great  eitent , 
of  country,  finished  the  work,  and  gave  to  that  part  of  the 
revolutionary  faction  a  degree  of  strength,  which  required 
other  enei^es  than  the  late  king  possessed,  to  resist,  or 
even  to  restrain.  It  spread  everywhere ;  but  it  was  nowhere 
more  prevalent  than  in  the  heart  of  the  court.  The  palace 
of  Versailles,  by  its  language,  seemed  a  forum  of  democracy. 
Tohavepointedout  to  moat  ofthose  politicians,  from  their  dis- 
positions and  movements,  what  has  since  happened,  the  fall  of 
their  own  monarchy,  of  their  own  laws,  of  their  own  religion, 
would  have  been  to  furnish  a  motive  the  more  for  pushing 
forward  a  system  ou  which  they  considered  aU  these  thinga 
aa  encumbrances.  Such  in  truth  they  were.  And  we  have 
seen  them  aueceed  not  only  in  the  destruction  of  their  mon- 
archy, but  in  all  the  objects  of  ambition  that  they  proposed 
from  that  destruction. 

When  I  contemplate  the  scheme  on  which  France  is 
formed,  aud  when  I  compare  it  with  these  systems,  with 
which  it  is,  and  ever  must  be,  in  conflict,  those  things,  which 
seem  as  defects  in  her  polity,  are  the  very  things  which  make 
me  tremble.  The  states  of  the  Christian  world  have  grown 
up  to  their  present  magnitude  in  a  great  length  of  time,  and 
by  a  great  variety  of  accidents.  They  have  been  improved 
to  what  we  see  them  with  greater  or  less  degrees  of  telicitj 
and  skill.  Not  one  of  them  has  been  formed  upon  a  regular 
plan  or  with  any  unity  of  design.  Aa  their  constitutions 
are  not  systematical,  they  have  not  been  directed  to  aay  pe- 
culiar end,  eminently  diatinguisbed,  and  superseding  every 
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other.     Tbe  objects  vbich  they  embrace  are  of  the 
jiDBaible  variety,  and  have  become  in  a  manner  infinite,    in 
all  these  old  coimtrieB,  the  stat«  has  been  made  to  the  pei> 

Ele,  and  not  tbe  people  conformed  to  the  state.  Every  atrte 
as  pursued  not  only  every  sort  of  social  advantage,  but  it 
has  cultivated  the  welfare  of  everj  individual.  Hia  yitatt, 
his  wiebea,  even  his  tastes,  have  been  consulted.     This  cotn> 

firehensive  scheme  virtually  produced  a  degree  of  peratm^ 
iberty  in  forms  the  most  adverse  to  it.  That  liberty  wm 
found,  under  monarchies  styled  absolute,  in  a  degree  un- 
known to  the  ancient  commonwealths.  From  hence  the 
powers  of  all  our  modem  states  meet,  in  all  their  tnovements, 
with  some  obstruction.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder,  tha^ 
when  these  states  are  to  be  considered  as  machines  to  operate 
for  some  one  great  end,  this  dissipated  and  balanced  force  i> 
not  easily  concentred,  or  made  to  bear  with  the  whole  force 
of  the  nation  upon  one  point. 

The  British  state  is,  without  question,  that  which  pursnei 
the  greatest  variety  of  ends,  and  is  the  least  disposed  to 
Bucrihce  any  one  of  them  to  another,  cr  to  tbe  whole.  It 
aims  at  taking  in  the  entire  circle  of  human  desires,  and 
securing  for  them  their  fair  enjoyment.  Our  legislature  hu 
been  ever  closely  connected,  in  its  most  efficient  part,  with 
individual  feeling,  and  individual  interest.  Personal  liber^, 
the  most  hvely  of  these  feelings  and  the  moat  important  of 
these  interests,  which  in  other  European  countries  nas  rather 
arisen  from  the  system  of  manners  and  the  habitudes  of  life, 
than  from  the  laws  of  the  state,  (in  which  it  flourished  more 
from  neglect  than  attention,)  in  England,  has  been  a  direct 
object  of  government. 

On  this  principle  England  would  be  the  weakest  power  in 
the  whole  system.  Fortunately,  however,  the  great  richea  of 
this  kingdom  arising  from  a  vai'iety  of  causes,  and  the  di^ 
position  of  the  people,  which  is  as  great  to  spend  as  to  ao> 
cumulate,  has  easily  afibrded  a  disposable  surplus  that  gives 
a  mighty  momentum  to  the  state.  This  difficulty,  with  these 
advantages  to  overcome  it,  has  called  tbrth  the  talents  of  the 
English  financiers,  who,  by  the  surplus  of  industry  poured 
out  by  prodigality,  have  outdone  everything  which  has  been 
acconipliabed  in  other  nations.  The  present  minister  has 
outdone  his  predecessors ;  and,  as  a  minister  of  reveune,  ii 
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far  above  my  power  of  praise.     But  still  there  a 
■which  England  feela  more  than  several  others  {though  they 
all  feel)  the  perplexity  of  on  immease  body  of  balanced  ad- 
vantages, and  of  individual  demands,  and  of  some  irregularity 
in  the  whole  mass. 

'Fiance  differs  easeutially  from  aU  those  governments,  which 
are  formed  without  system,  which  eiist  by  habit,  and  which 
are  coniiised  with  the  multitude,  and  with  the  compleiity  of 
their  pursuits.  "Wbat  now  stands  as  government  in  France 
is  struck  out  at  a.  heat.  The  design  is  wicked,  immoral,  im- 
pious, oppressive ;  but  it  is  spirited  and  daring ;  it  te  aystem- 
atic ;  it  IB  Biroi)le  in  its  principle ;  it  has  unity  and  consist- 
eney  in  perfection.  In  that  country  entirely  to  cut  off  a 
branch  of  commerce,  to  extinguish  a  manufacture,  to  destroy 
the  circulation  of  money,  to  violate  credit,  to  suspend  the 
course  of  agriculture,  even  to  bum  a  city,  or  to  lay  waste  a 
province  of  their  own,  does  not  cost  them  a  moment's  anxiety. 
To  them  the  will,  the  wish,  the  want,  the  liberty,  the  toil, 
the  blood  of  individuala,  is  as  nothing.  Individuality  is  left 
out  of  their  scheme  of  government.  The  state  is  nil  in  all. 
Everything  is  referred  to  the  production  of  force ;  afterwards, 
everything  is  trusted  to  the  use  of  it.  It  is  military  in  its 
principle,  in  its  maxims,  in  its  spirit,  and  in  all  its  move- 
ments. The  state  has  dominion  and  conquest  for  its  sole 
objects  ;  dominion  over  minds  by  proaelytimn,  over  bodies  by 
arms. 

Thus  constituted,  witL  an  immense  body  of  natural  means 
which  are  lessened  in  their  amount  only  to  be  increased  in 
their  effect,  France  baa,  since  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Sevolution,  a  complete  unity  in  its  direction.  It  has  de- 
stroyed every  resource  of  the  state,  which  depends  upon 
opinion  and  the  good-will  of  individuals.  The  riches  of  con- 
vention disappear.  The  advantages  of  nature  in 
remain :  even  these,  I  admit,  are  astonishingly 
command  over  what  remains  is  complete  and  absolute.  We 
go  about  asking  when  assiguata  will  expire,  and  we  laugh  at 
the  last  price  of  them.  But  what  signifies  the  fate  of  those 
tickets  of  despotism  ?  The  despotism  will  fi.nd  despotio 
means  of  supply.  They  have  found  the  short  out  to  tha 
productions  of  nature,  while  others,  in  pursuit  of  them,  are 
obliged  to  wind  through  the  labyrinth  of  a  very  intricat* 
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■tate  of  Bociety.  Thev  seize  upon  the  fruit  of  the  labour; 
ther  seize  upon  the  labourer  himself.  Were  France  bat 
half  of  what  it  ia  in  population,  in  compactness,  in  apj^ca- 
bilitv  of  its  force,  situated  aa  it  is,  and  being  what  it  ia,  it 
would  be  too  strong  for  most  of  the  states  of  Europe,  con- 
stituted as  they  are,  and  proceeding  as  they  proceed.  Would 
it  he  wise  to  eatimate  what  the  world  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
the  world  of  Asia,  had  to  dread  fi^jm  Gtenghiz  Khan,  upcm  ■ 
contemplation  of  the  resources  of  the  cola  aud  barren  spot 
in  the  remotest  Tartary,  from  whence  first  issued  that  acoiwga 
of  the  human  race  P  Ought  we  to  judge  Irom  the  eiciseaad 
stamp  duties  of  the  rocks,  or  from  the  paper  eirculation  of 
the  sands  of  Arabia,  the  power  by  which  Mahomet  and  hii 
tribes  laid  hold  at  once  on  the  two  most  powerful  empire*  of 
the  world ;  beat  one  of  them  totally  to  the  ground,  broke  to 

fieces  the  other,  and,  in  not  much  longer  space  of  time  than 
have  lived,  overturned  governments,  laws,  manners,  rfr 
ligion,  and  extended  an  empire  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Pyrenees  P 

Material  resources  never  have  supplied,  cor  ever  can  sup 
ply,  the  want  of  unity  in  design,  and  constancy  in  pursuit. 
But  unity  in  design,  and  perseverance  and  boldness  in  va> 
suit,  have  never  wanted  resources,  and  never  will.  We  nave 
not  considered  aa  we  ought  the  dreadful  energy  of  a  state,  in 
which  the  property  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  government. 
Eeflect,  my  dear  Sir,  reflect  again  and  again,  on  a  govern- 
ment, in  which  the  property  is  in  complete  subjection,  and 
where  nothing  rules  but  the  mind  of  desperate  men.  The 
condition  of  a  commonwealth  not  governed  by  its  property 
was  a  combination  of  things,  which  the  learned  and  ingeniom 
speculator  Harrington,  who  has  tossed  about  society  into  all 
forms,  never  could  imagine  to  be  possible.  We  have  seen 
it ;  the  world  has  felt  it ;  and  if  the  world  will  shut  theit 
eyes  to  this  state  of  things,  they  will  feel  it  more.  The 
rulers  there  have  found  their  resources  in  crimes.  The  dis- 
covery is  dreadful ;  the  mine  exhaustless.  They  have  every- 
thing to  gain,  and  they  have  nothing  to  lose.  They  have  a 
boundless  inheritance  in  hope  ;  and  there  is  no  medium  for 
them,  betwiit  the  highest  elevation,  and  death  with  infamy, 
Kever  can  they,  who,  from  the  mistrable  servitude  of  the 
deak,  have  l>een  raised  to  empire,  again  submit  to  the  boudage 
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of  a  Btaning  bureau,  or  tte  profit  of  copying  music,  or  writ- 
iiig  plaidoyera  by  tLe  sheet.  It  hns  made  me  often  smile  in 
bitterness,  when  I  bave  heard  talk  of  an  indemnity  to  auch 
men,  provided  they  returned  to  their  allegiance. 

From  all  thia,  what  is  my  inference  ?  It  is,  that  this  new 
system  of  robbery  in  France  cannot  be  rendered  safe  by  any 
art ;  that  it  must  be  destroyed,  or  that  it  will  destroy  all 
Europe ;  that  to  destroy  that  enemy,  by  some  means  or 
other,  the  force  opposed  to  it  should  be  made  to  bear  some 
analogy  and  resemblance  to  the  force  and  spirit  which  that 
Bystem  eierta ;  that  war  ought  to  be  made  against  it,  in  its 
vulnerable  parts.  These  are  ray  inferences.  In  one  word, 
with  this  republic  nothing  independent  caa  co-eiist.  The 
errors  of  Louis  XVI.  were  more  pardonable  to  prudence, 
than  any  of  those  of  the  same  kind  into  which  the  allied 
courts  may  faU.  They  have  the  benefit  of  his  dreadful  ex- 
ample. 

The  nnhappy  Louis  XVI.  was  a  man  of  the  best  intentions 
that  probably  ever  reigned.  He  was  by  no  means  deficient 
in  talents.  He  had  a  most  laudable  desire  to  supply  by 
general  reading,  and  even  by  the  acquisition  of  elemental 
knowledge,  an  education  in  all  points  originally  defective ; 
but  nobody  told  him,  (and  it  was  no  wonder  he  should  not 
himself  divine  it,)  that  the  world  of  which  he  read,  aod  the 
world  in  which  he  lived,  were  no  longer  the  same.  Desirous 
of  doing  everything  for  the  beat,  fearful  of  cabal,  distrusting 
hie  own  judgment,  he  sought  his  ministers  of  all  kinds  upon 
public  testimony.  But  as  courts  are  the  field  for  caballers, 
the  public  is  the  theatre  for  mountebanks  and  impostors. 
The  cure  for  both  those  evils  is  in  the  discernment  of  the 
prince.  But  an  accurate  and  penetrating  discernment  is  what 
in  a  young  prince  could  not  be  looked  for. 

His  conduct  in  its  principle  was  not  unwise ;  but,  like 
moat  other  of  his  well-meant  designs,  it  failed  in  his  bauds. 
It  foiled  partly  from  mere  ill-forfcune,  to  which  speculators 
are  rarely  pleased  to  assign  that  very  lai^e  share  to  which 
she  is  justly  entitled  in  all  human  affairs.  The  foilure,  perhaps, 
in  part  was  owing  to  his  suiFering  his  system  to  be  vitiated 
and  disturbed  by  those  intrigues,  which  it  is,  humanly  speak- 
ing, iir.posaible  wholly  to  prevent  in  courts,  or  indeed  undop 
anj  form  of  government.     However,  with  these  aberrations 
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he  gave  himself  over  to  a  Buccession  of  the  statesmen  ot 

{ublic  opiaion.  In  other  things  be  thought  that  he  miglit 
e  a  king  on  the  terms  of  bis  predeeeesors.  He  was  conscioiii 
of  the  purity  of  his  heart  and  the  general  good  tendency  of 
bis  government.  He  flattered  himself,  as  most  men  in  his 
situation  will,  that  he  might  consult  his  ease  without  dangsf 
to  bis  eafely.  It  ia  not  at  all  wonderful  that  both  he  and 
his  ministers,  giving  way  abundantly  in  other  respects  to  in- 
novation, should  take  up  in  policy  with  the  tradition  of  tbeir 
monarchy.  Under  his  ancestors  the  laonarchy  had  subsisted, 
and  even  been  strengthened,  by  the  generation  or  support  of 
republics.  First,  the  Swiss  republics  grew  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  Dutch  re- 
publics were  hatched  and  cherished  under  the  same  incnbi- 
tion.  Afterwards,  a  republican  constitution  was,  under  the 
influence  of  France,  established  in  the  empire  against  tbe 
pretensions  of  its  chief.  Even  whilst  the  monarchy  of  France, 
by  a  series  of  wars  and  negotiations,  and  lastly  by  the  treaties 
of  Westphalia,  had  obtained  the  establishment  of  the  Pro 
testants  in  Germany  as  a  law  of  the  empire,  the  same 
monarchy  under  Louis  XIII.  had  force  enough  to  destroy 
the  republican  system  of  the  Protestants  at  home. 

Louis  XVI.  was  a  diligent  reader  of  history.  But  the 
very  lamp  of  prudence  blinded  bim.  The  guide  of  human 
life  led  him  astray.  A  silent  revolution  in  the  moral  world 
preceded  the  political,  and  prepared  it.  It  became  of  more 
importance  than  ever  what  examples  were  given,  and  what 
measures  were  adopted.  Their  causes  no  longer  lurked  in 
the  recesses  of  cabinets,  or  ia  the  private  conspiracies  of  the 
factious.  They  were  no  longer  to  be  controlled  by  the  force 
and  influence  of  the  grandees,  who  formerly  had  been  able  l« 
stir  up  troubles  by  their  discontents,  and  to  quiet  them  br 
their  corruption.  Tbe  chain  of  subordination,  even  in  aibai 
and  sedition,  was  broken  in  its  most  important  links.  It 
was  no  longer  the  great  and  the  populace.  Other  interests 
were  formed,  other  dependencies,  other  connesions,  other 
communications.  The  middle  classes  had  swelled  far  beyond 
their  former  proportion.  Like  whatever  is  the  moat  effect- 
ively rich  and  great  ia  society,  these  classes  became  the  seat 
of  all  the  active  polities ;  and  the  preponderating  weight  to 
decide  oa  them.     There  were  all  the  energies  by  which  i(»- 
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tune  k  acquired;  there  the  consequence  of  their  Buccesa. 
There  were  all  the  talents  which  a^aert  their  pretensions,  and 
■re  impatient  of  the  place  which  aettled  society  preacribes  to 
them.  These  descriptions  had  got  between  the  great  and 
the  populace ;  and  the  influence  on  the  lower  cmsses  was 
with  them.  The  spirit  of  ambition  ha,d  taken  possesaioa  of 
this  clasa  aa  violently  as  ever  it  had  done  of  any  other.  Thej- 
felt  the  importance  of  this  situation.  The  correspondence  of 
theraonied  and  the  mercantile  world,  the  literary  intercourse 
of  academies,  hut,  above  all,  the  press,  of  which  they  had  iu 
s  manner  entire  poBsession,  mode  a  kind  of  elecb-ic  com- 
munication everywhere.  The  press  in  reality  has  made 
every  government,  in  its  spirit,  almoBt  democratic.  Without 
it  the  great,  the  first  movements  in  this  Bevolution  could 
not,  perhaps,  have  been  given.  But  the  spirit  of  ambition, 
now  ibr  the  first  time  connected  with  the  spirit  of  specula- 
tion, was  not  to  be  restrained  at  will.  There  was  uo  longer 
any  means  of  arresting  a  principle  in  its  course.  When 
touis  XVI.,  under  the  influence  of  the  enemies  to  monarchy, 
meant  to  found  but  one  republic,  he  set  up  two.  When  he 
meant  to  take  away  half  the  crown  of  his  neighbour,  he  Joat 
the  whole  of  his  own.  Louis  XVI.  could  not  with  impunity 
countenance  a  new  republic  :  yot  between  his  throne  and  tliat 
dangerous  lodgment  for  on  enemy,  which  he  had  erected,  he 
had  the  whole  Atlantic  for  a  ditch.  He  had  for  an  out- work  the 
^English  nation  itself,  friendly  to  liberty,  adverse  to  that  mode 
of  it.  He  was  surrounded  by  a  rampart  of  monarchies,  most 
of  them  allied  to  him,  and  generally  under  hia  influence. 
Xet  even  thus  secured,  a  republic  erected  under  his  auspices, 
and  dependent  on  his  power,  became  fatal  to  his  throne. 
The  very  money  which  be  had  lent  to  support  this  republic, 
by  a  good  faith,  which  to  him  operated  as  perfidy,  was  punc- 
tually paid  to  hia  enemies,  and  became  a  resource  in  the 
bands  of  hia  assassins. 

With  this  example  before  their  eyes,  do  any  ministers  iu 
England,  do  any  ministers  in  Austria,  really  flatter  them- 
selves, that  they  can  erect,  not  on  the  remote  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  but  in  their  view,  in  their  vicinity,  in  absolute  con- 
tact with  one  of  them,  not  a  commercial  but  a  martial  repub- 
lic— a  republic  not  of  simple  husbandmen  or  fishermen,  but 
of  intriguers,  and  of  warriors — a  repuhh'c  of  a  character  the 
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moat  restlesB,  the  Kwet  cntaprimng.  the  most  itnpioos,  tht 
miMt  fierce  and  bloodr,  Ote  most  hypocritical  and  peHidiota, 
the  most  bold  and  darins:.  that  ever  nas  been  seen,  or  indeed 
that  can  be  conceired  to  exist,  without  fanDgtug  on  their  own 
certain  ruin? 

Such  is  the  republic  to  irhieh  we  are  gotng  to  gJTe  a  place 
in  civilized  feUowsbip:  the  repoti^c,  which,  with  joint  con- 
aent,  we  are  going  to  establish  in  the  fvntre  of  Europe,  in  a 
pOHt  that  overlooks  and  commands  everr  other  state,  and 
which  eminentlv  con&onts  and  menaces  this  kingdom. 

You  cumot  fail  to  observe,  that  I  speak  as  if  the  allied 
powers  were  actuaUy  consenting,  and  not  compelled  bj 
cvnntB  to  the  establishment  of  this  &ctioQ  in  France.  Ths 
■rordii  have  not  escaped  me.  Too  will  bereafter  natnrail;? 
expect  that  I  should  make  them  good.  But  whether  in 
wlnptinK  this  measure  we  are  madlv  actire,  or  weaklj  pas- 
i)*n,  or  pusillanimoualy  panic  struck,  the  effects  will  be  tbs 
•aino.  You  may  call  this  faction,  which  baa  eradicated  the 
itioimrchy,— eipelled  the  proprietarr,  pereeeuted  religion, 
and  trampled  ujion  law,' — you  may  call  this  France  if  too 
lilciMi! :  but  of  the  ancient  France  nothing  remains  hut  its 
cciitrol  geography;  its  iron  frontier;  ita  sjiirit  of  ambitioo; 
tl«  audacity  or  enterprise ;  its  perpleiing  intrigue.  Theie, 
Htid  tliwe  alone,  remain :  and  they  remain  heightened  in 
llieir  principle  and  augmented  in  their  means.  All  the 
ftirmor  correctives,  whether  of  virtue  or  of  weakness,  which  ei- 
iMtd  in  the  old  monarchy,  are  gone.  So  single  new  correct- 
Iw  li  to  bo  found  in  the  whole  body  of  the  new  institntions, 
tlrtW  should  such  n  thing  be  found  there,  when  ererrthing 
tian  hcon  choaen  with  care  and  selection  to  forward  all  those 
ftindltliMia  designs  and  diapoaitions,  not  to  control  them? 
1'ltti  wholo  {■  a  body  of  ways  and  means  for  the  supply  of 
i|.iitilTil<m,  without  one  heterogeneous  particle  in  it. 

linrn  I  miffiT  you  to  breathe,  and  leave  to  your  meditBtira 
l*lml  iia»  "I'iMinvd  to  me  on  the  gertuts  and  eharader  of  the 
"  Wixli  Itovoliitlon.  Prom  having  this  before  ua,  we  mw  be 
}  ftbln  to  detrrmine  on  the  first  question  I  proposed, 
|.  hrtw  ftir  nations,  called  foreign,  are  likely  to  be  affict- 
HI  lihi*  ajMfnn  entablished  within  that  territory.  lin- 
i>Hmw*WNl  next  on  the  question  of  her  facilities  ^— 

^^^  '  8n  our  DefUWion.  ^ 
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t^e  internal  stale  of  other  nadons,  and  particulnrh/  of  lAU, 

for  obtaining  her  ends :  but  I  ought  to  be  ftware,  that  my 
DOtiOQB  are  controyerted, — I  mean,  therefore,  in  my  next 
letter,  to  take  notice  of  what,  in  that  way,  hoe  been  recom- 
mended to  me  ae  the  moat  deaerring  of  notice.  In  the  ei- 
amination  of  those  pieces,  I  ehall  have  occasion  to  discuaa 
some  others  of  the  topics  to  which  I  have  called  your  atten- 
tion. Ton  know  that  the  letters  which  I  now  send  to  the 
presB,  as  well  as  a  part  of  what  is  to  follow,  have  been  in 
their  substance  long  since  written.  A  circumstance  which 
your  partiality  alone  could  make  of  importance  to  you,  but 
which  to  the  public  is  of  no  importance  at  all,  retarded  their 
appearance.  The  late  events  which  press  upon  ua  obliged 
me  to  make  some  additions ;  but  no  substantial  chimge  in 
the  matter. 

This  diacuaaion,  my  friend,  will  be  long.  But  the  matter 
is  serioua ;  and  if  ever  the  fate  of  the  world  could  be  truly 
said  to  depend  on  a  particular  measure,  it  ia  upon  this  peace. 
Fo'  the  present,  farewell. 


RUPTUKE  OF  THE  KEGOTIATION ;   THK  TEHMS  OF  PEACE 

PBOPOSED  ;   AND  TBE   RESOURCEa  OP   THE   CODNTBT 

FOR  THE  CONTINCTANCE   OF   THE  WAR. 

1797. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  thank  you  for  the  bundle  of  etate-papera  which  1 
received  yesterdav.  I  have  travelled  through  the  negotia- 
tion ;  and  a  sad,  founderouB  road  it  is.  There  is  a  sort  of 
standing  jest  against  my  countrymen,  that  one  of  them  on 
his  journey  having  found  a  piece  of  pleasant  road,  he  pro- 
posed to  hia  companion  to  go  over  it  again.  This  proposal  with 
regard  to  the  worthy  traveUer's  final  destination,  was  cer- 
tainly a  blunder.     It  was  no  blunder  oa  to  hia  immediatt 
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mtitibetiaa ;  toe  tbe  «aj-  van  pleaecnt.  Id  Ae  n>MM 
lantDej  of  tbe  icRieide  negotistioBa  it  n  ot&erwiae:  onr 
"  potha  are  iMt  pBM  of  plFaaanfnf ,  nor  our  wajs  the  mjl 
to  peace."     AH  oar  mbtakea,  (if  aneh  ther  are,)  like  Aam 

of  our  Uibemian  trareHer,  »e  Bnatakea  of  repetition ;  aoA 
ther  will  be  fall  a  &r  from  bnnging  aa  to  onr  place  of  ic«t, 
M  oia  wdl-conaidered  project  waa  froiD  forwarding  liiir  to 
bta  inn.  Tet  I  tee  we  peraerere.  Fatigued  witb  onr  fonrer 
emote,  too  iis^eaa  to  explore  »  new  one,  kept  in  action  hj 
inertneas,  moring  otiIt  because  we  have  been  in  motion,  wrtti 
a  »ort  of  plodding  perseverance,  we  resolve  to  measure  b»i,-k 
a^in  tbe  Terr  same  joyless,  hopeleas,  sod  inglorioaa  track. 
Backward  and  forward ;  oaciUatian,  not  progression ;  nraeh 
going  in  a  scanty  space;  tbe  trarela  of  a  postillion,  miles 
eooogh  to  circle  the  globe  in  one  short  stage ;  we  hare  been, 
J  yet  to  be,  jolted  and  rattled  over  tbe  looae,  inis- 


E laced  stones,  and  the  treacherous  hollows  of  this  nnigb,  ill 
ept,  broken  up,  treacberorus  French  canseway  ! 
The  declaration,  which  brings  up  the  rear  of  tbe  papers 
laid  before  parliament,  contains  a  reriew  and  a  reasoned 
Bummary  of  all  our  attempts,  and  all  our  iaUures  ;  a  concise 
but  correct  narrative  of  the  painful  steps  taken  to  bring  on 
the  essay  of  a  treaty  at  Fans ;  a  clear  exposure  of  nil  the 
rebuffs  we  received  m  ihe  progress  of  that  experiment ;  an 
honest  confession  of  our  departure  from  all  tbe  rules  and  all 
the  principles  of  political  negotiation,  and  of  common  pru- 
dence, in  tbe  conduct  of  it ;  and  to  crown  the  whole,  a  fair 
account  of  the  atrocious  manner  in  which  the  regicide  ene- 
mies bad  broken  up  what  bad  been  so  inau«piciously  begun 
and  so  feebly  carried  on,  by  finally,  and  with  all  scorn,  driv- 
ing our  suppliant  ambassador  out  of  tbe  limits  of  tbeii 
usurpation. 

Even  after  all  that  I  bnve  lately  seen,  I  was  a  little  sur- 
prised at  this  eipoBure.  A  minute  display  of  hopes  formed 
without  foundation,  and  of  labours  pursued  without  fruit,  is 
a  thing  uot  very  flattering  to  self-eatimation.  But  truth  has 
its  rights,  and  it  will  aesert  them.  The  declaration,  after 
doing  all  this  with  a  moriifying  candour,  concludes  the 
wbule  recapitulation  with  an  engagement  stiU  more  extraor- 
dinary than  all  the  unusual  matter  it  conttdna.  It  saya, 
*"Ibat  hia  Majesty,  who  had  entered  into  [hia  negotiation 
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'With  good  faith,  who  has  suffiTprl  no  impediment  to  prerent 
H  '  Hi  proBecuting  it  with  earnestness  and  aincerU^,  has  now  onfy 
■  la  lament  its  abrupt  terminatioa,  aud  to  renew  in  the  face  ef 
m  all  Europe  the  loleinn  declaration,  that  whenever  bis  enemies 
t  sboll  be  dispoied  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  a  general  paci- 
V  fieation  in  a  Bpirit  of  conciliation  and  equity,  nothing  shall 
r  te  wanting  on  his  part  to  contribute  to  the  accomplishment 
i     of  that  great  object." 

,  If  the  disgusting  detail  of  the  accumulated  insults  we 

have  received,  in  what  we  have  properly  called  our  "  soUcit- 
1  ation,"  to  a  gang  of  felons  and  murdererH,  had  been  produced 
as  a  proof  of  the  utter  inefficiency  of  that  mode  of  proceed- 
ing with  that  description  of  persona,  I  should  have  nothing 
at  all  to  object  to  it.  It  might  fumiah  matter  conclusive  in 
argument,  and  instructive  in  policy ;  hut  with  all  due  auh- 
misBion  to  high  authority,  and  with  all  decent  deference  to 
Buperior  lights,  it  does  not  seem  quite  clear  to  a  disceroment 
no  better  than  mine,  that  the  premises  in  that  piece  con- 
duct irresistibly  to  the  conclusion.  A  laboured  display  of 
the  ill  eonsequencea  which  have  attended  a  uniform  course 
of  submission  to  every  mode  of  contumelious  ineult,  with 
which  the  despotism  of  a  proud,  capricious,  insulting,  and 
implacable  foe  has  chosen  to  buffet  our  patience,  does  not  ap- 
pear, to  my  poor  thoughts,  to  be  property  brought  forth  as  a 
prelimiuary  to  justify  a  resolution  of  persevering  in  the  very 
same  kind  of  conduct,  towards  the  very  same  sort  of  person, 
and  on  the  very  same  principles.  Wo  state  our  experience, 
and  then  we  come  to  the  manly  resolution  of  acting  in  con- 
tradiction to  it.  All  that  has  passed  at  Paris,  to  the  moment 
of  our  being  shamefully  hiaaed  off  that  stage,  has  been  no- 
thing but  a  more  solemn  representation,  on  the  theatre  ot 
the  nation,  of  what  had  been  before  in  rehearsal  at  Basic. 
As  it  is  not  only  confessed  by  us,  hut  made  a  matter  ol 
charge  on  the  enemy,  that  he  had  given  us  no  encouragement 
to  believe  there  waa  a  change  in  hia  disposition  or  in  his 
policy  at  any  time  subsequent  to  the  period  of  his  rejecting 
our  first  overtures,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  assignable 
motive  for  sending  Lord  Malmeahury  to  Paris,  escept  to  ex- 
pose his  humbled  country  to  the  worst  indignities,  and  the 
first  of  the  kind,  as  the  declaration  very  truly  observes,  thai 
have  been  known  in  the  world  of  negotiation. 
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Aa  honest  neighbour  of  mine  ia  not  ^together  unhappy 
in  the  application  of  an  old  common  atoiy  to  a  present  tyx^ 
BioD.  It  may  be  aaid  of  mj  friend,  what  Horace  says  of  ■ 
neighbour  of  hia,  "  garrit  aniies  ex  rejabetlas."     Conyewiiig 

on  this  strange  Bubject,  he  told  me  a  current  stoiy  of  & 
simple  English  country  'squire,  who  was  persuaded  by  cer- 
tain dilettanti  of  his  acquaintance  to  see  the  world  and  to  be- 
come knowing  in  men  and  manners. 

Among  other  celebrated  places,  it  was  recommended  to 
bim  to  visit  Constantinople.  He  took  their  adviee.  Alter 
various  adventures,  not  to  our  purpose  to  dwell  upon,  he  hm- 
pily  arriyed  at  that  famous  city.  Aa  soon  as  he  had  a  little 
reposed  himself  from  his  fatigue,  he  took  a  walk  into  the 
streets  ;  but  be  had  not  gone  far,  before  a  "  malignant  and  a 
turban'd  Turk"  had  bis  choier  rouaed  by  the  careless  and  as- 
sured air,  with  which  this  infidel  strutted  about  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  true  believers.  In  this  temper  he  lost  no  time  in 
doing  to  our  traveller  the  honours  of  the  place.  The 
Turk  crossed  over  the  way,  and  with  perfect  good-wiU  gave 
him  two  or  three  lusty  kicks  on  the  seat  of  honour.  To  resent 
or  to  return  the  compliment  in  Turkey  was  quite  out  of  the 
question.  Our  traveller,  since  he  could  no  otherwise  ac- 
knowledge this  kind  of  favour,  received  it  with  the  beat  grace 
in  the  world — he  made  one  of  his  most  ceremonious  bows, 
and  begged  the  kicking  muasulman  "  to  accept  bis  perfect  oa- 
aurancea  of  high  conaideration."  Our  countryman  was 
too  wise  to  imitate  Othello  in  the  use  of  the  dagger.  He 
thought  it  better,  aa  better  it  was,  to  assuage  his  bruised 
dignity  with  half  a  yard  square  of  halmy  diplomatic  diachy- 
lon. In  the  disasters  of  their  friends,  people  are  seldom 
wanting  in  a  laudable  patience.  When  they  are  such  as  do 
not  threaten  to  end  fatally,  they  become  even  matter  of  pletk 
santry.  The  Engliah  fellow-travellera  of  our  sufferer,  find- 
ing him  a  little  out  of  spirits,  entreated  him  not  to  take  ao 
slight  a  busineaa  bo  very  aerioualy.  They  told  him  it  was 
the  cuatom  of  the  country ;  that  every  country  had  ita 
customs ;  that  the  Turkiah  manners  were  a  little  rough  ;  but 
that  in  the  main  the  Turks  were  a  good-natured  people; 
that  what  would  have  been  a  deadly  affront  anywhere  else, 
was  only  a  Uttle  freedom  there ;  in  short,  they  told  him  to 
think  no  more  of  the  matter,  and  to  try  bis  fortune  in  an- 
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other  promenade.  But  tho  'squire,  though  a  little  clownish, 
bad  eome  home-bred  senae.  What !  have  I  come,  at  all  this 
expense  and  trouble,  all  the  way  to  Conetantinople  only  to 
be  kicked  ?  Without  going  beyond  my  own  stable,  my  groom, 
for  half-a-crown,  would  have  kicked  me  to  my  heart's  con- 
tent. I  don't  mean  to  stay  in  Constantinople  eight-aod- forty 
hours,  nor  ever  to  return  to  this  rough,  good-natured  people, 
that  have  their  own  customs. 

In  my  opinion  the  'aquire  was  in  the  right.  He  was  satiB- 
fied  with  his  first  ramble  and  hia  first  injuries.  But  reason 
of  state  and  common  aense  are  two  things.  If  it  were  not 
for  this  difference  it  might  not  appear  of  absolute  necessity, 
after  having  received  a  certain  quantity  of  buffetinga  by 
advance,  that  we  should  aendapeer  of  the  realm  to  the  scum 
of  the  earth,  to  collect  the  debt  to  the  last  farthing ;  and  to 
receive,  with  infinite  aggravation,  the  same  acorna  which  had 
been  paid  to  our  BuppCcation  through  a  commoner ;  but  it 
was  proper,  I  auppoae,  that  the  whole  of  our  country,  in  all  its 
orders,  stiould  have  a  share  of  the  indignity ;  and,  as  in  reason, 
that  the  higher  orders  should  touch  the  larger  proportion. 

This  buaineea  was  not  ended,  because  our  dignity  was 
wounded,  or  because  our  patience  was  worn  out  with  con- 
tumely and  scorn.  We  had  not  disgorged  one  particle  of 
the  nuuseouB  doaes  with  which  we  were  bo  liberally  crammed 
by  the  mountebanks  of  Paris,  in  order  to  drug  and  diet  ua 
into  perfect  tameneas.  No;  we  waited,  till  the  morbid 
strength  of  our  boulimia  for  their  physic  had  exhausted  the 
well-stored  dispensary  of  their  empiricism.  It  is  impossible 
to  guesa  at  the  term  to  which  our  forbearance  would  have  ex- 
tended. The  regicides  were  more  fatigued  with  giving  blows 
than  the  callous  cheek  of  British  diplomacy  was  hurt  in  re- 
ceiving them.  They  had  no  w^  left  for  getting  rid  of 
this  mendicant  perseverance,  but  by  sending  lor  the  beadle, 
and  forcibly  driving  our  embassy  "  of  shreds  and  patches," 
with  all  its  mumping  cant,  from  the  inhospitable  door  of 
Cannib^  Castle— 


I  think  wo 
lent  office  wat 


iigQt  have  found,  before  the  rude  hand  of  inso- 
on  our  shoulder,  and  the  staff  of  usurped  au- 


see 
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t  bnntf  brandished  over  our  heads,  that  contempt  of  tjietDp- 

Sliaat  is  not  the  beat  forwarder  of  a  suit ;  that  oatiotiil 
lagraue  is  not  the  high  road  to  security,  much  less  to  power 
una  greatness.  Patience,  indeed,  strongly  indicates  the  loie 
of  peace :  but  mere  love  does  not  always  lead  to  enjoyment. 
it  is  the  power  of  winning  that  palm  which  insures  ourwear- 
iu^  it.  Virtuea  have  their  place ;  and  out  of  their  place 
they  liardly  deserve  the  name.  They  pass  into  the  neigh- 
bouring vice.  The  patience  of  fortitude  and  the  endurance 
of  pusUlanimity  are  things  very  different,  as  in  their  princi- 
ple, BO  in  their  effects. 

In  truth  this  declaration,  containing  a  narrative  of  the 
first  transaction  of  the  kind  (and  I  hope  it  will  be  the  last) 
in  the  intercourse  of  nations,  as  a  composition,  is  ably  drawn. 
It  does  credit  to  our  official  style.  The  report  of  the  nieech 
of  the  minister  in  a  great  assembly,  which  I  have  read,  is  a 
comment  upon  the  aeclaration.  without  inquiry  how  far 
that  report  is  exact,  (inferior  I  believe  it  may  be  to  what  it 
would  represent,)  yet  stUl  it  reads  as  a  most  eloquent  and 
finished  performance.  Hardly  one  galling  circumstance  of 
the  indignities  offered  by  the  directory  of  regicide  to  the 
GUpplii'ations  made  to  that  junto  in  his  Majesty's  name  has 
been  spared.  Every  one  of  the  aggravations  attendant  on 
ttieso  acts  of  outrage  is,  with  wonderful  perspicuity  and  order, 
brought  forward  in  its  place,  and  in  the  manner  most  fitted 
to  produce  its  effect.  They  are  turned  to  every  point  of  view 
m  which  they  can  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  All  the 
iiiuta  are  so  arranged  as  to  point  out  their  relation,  and  t« 
lumish  a  true  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  whole  transaction. 

Tliis  speech  may  stand  for  a  model.  Never,  for  the 
triumphal  declaration  of  any  theatre,  not  for  the  decoration 
of  tliose  of  Athens  and  Borne,  nor  even  of  this  theatre  of 
Paris,  from  the  embroideries  of  Babylon  or  from  the  loom  of 
the  Gobelins,  has  there  been  sent  any  historic  tiaeue,  so 
truly  drawn,  so  closely  and  so  finely  wrought,  or  in  which 
the  forms  are  brought  out  in  the  rich  purple  of  such  glowing 
and  blushing  colours.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  piece  of 
tapestry,  witn  which  Tirgil  proposed  to  adorn  the  theatre  he 
was  to  erect  to  Augustus,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Mincio, 
who  now  hides  his  head  in  his  reeds,  and  leads  his  alov  and 
BlDlaaoboly  windinga  through  hanks  wasted  by  the  barb*riuH 
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of  Gaul.  He  suppoBes  that  the  artifice  is  such,  tLat  t 
figures  of  the  conquered  Dations  in  his  tapestry  are  made 
play  their  part,  and  are  confounded  in  the  machine  : 


or  as  Dryden  traaslates  it  somewhat  parophraatieally,  but 
not  lesH  in  the  Bpirit  of  the  propliet  than  of  the  poet, 

"  Where  the  prond  IheiitreB  disclose  Ihe  scene, 
Whieli,  interwoTen,  BrilonB  seem  to  raise. 
And  show  t!ie  triumph  which  their  aliatae  displays." 

It  is  aomething  wonderful,  that  the  iagacity  shown  in  the 
declaration  and  the  speech  (and,  bo  far  as  it  goes,  greater  wfl> 
never  shown)  should  have  faOed  to  discover  to  the  writer, 
and  to  the  speaker,  the  inaeparahle  relation  between  the 
parties  to  this  transaction  ;  and  that  nothing  can  be  said  to 
displaj'  the  imperious  arrogance  of  a  base  enemy,  which  does 
not  describe  with  equal  force  and  equal  truth  the  contemptible 
figure  of  an  abject  embassy  to  that  imperious  power. 

It  is  no  less  striking  that  the  same  obvious  reflection 
should  not  occur  to  those  gentlemen  who  conducted  the  op- 
position to  government.  But  their  thoughts  were  turned 
another  way.  They  seem  to  have  been  so  entirely  occupied 
■with  the  defence  of  the  French  directory,  so  Tery  eager  in 
finding  recriminatory  precedents  to  iustiiy  every  act  of  its 
intolerable  insolence,  bo  animated  in  their  aceusationB  of 
ministry  for  not  having,  at  the  very  outset,  made  concessioTia 
proportioned  to  the  dignity  of  the  great  victorious  power  we 
naa  offended,  that  everything  concerning  the  Bucriftce  in  tliis 
business  of  national  honour,  and  of  the  moat  fundamental 
principles  in  the  poHcj;  of  negotiation,  seemed  wholly  to  have 
escaped  them.  To  this  fatal  hour,  the  contention  m  parlia- 
ment appeared  in  another  form,  and  was  animated  by  another 
spirit.  For  three  hundred  years  and  more,  we  have  had  wars 
with  what  stood  as  government  in  France.  In  all  that 
period  the  language  of  ministers,  whether  of  boast  or  of 
apology,  was,  that  they  had  left  nothing  undone  for  the  as- 
sertion of  the  national  honour;  the  opposition,  whether 
patriotically  or  factionsly,  contending,  that  the  ministers  had 
been  obliriouB  of  the  national  gloiy,  and  had  made  improper 
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sacrifices  of  that  public  interest,  which  they  were  bound  not 
only  to  preserve,  but  by  all  fair  methods  to  augment.  ITiis 
total  change  of  tone  oa  both  aides  of  your  House  forma  itself 
no  inconsiderable  revolution ;  and  I  am  afraid  it  progaoati- 
oates  othera  of  Btill  greater  importance.  The  ministera  ei« 
httUBted  the  stores  of  their  eloquence  in  demonstrating,  that 
they  had  quitted  the  safe,  beaten  high*way  of  treaty  between 
independent  powers ;  that  to  pacify  the  enemy  they  had  made 
every  sacrifice  of  the  national  dignity ;  and  that  they  had 
offered  to  immolate  at  the  same  ahrine  the  most  valuable  of 
the  national  acquisitions.  The  opposition  insisted,  that  the 
victims  were  not  fat  not  fair  enough  to  be  offered  on  the 
altarsofblaaphemed  regicide  ;  and  it  was  inferred  from  tbraice, 
that  the  sacnficial  ministers,  (who  were  a  aort  of  intruders  in 
the  worship  of  the  new  divinity,)  in  their  Bchismatical  devo- 
tion, had  oiscovered  more  of  hypocrisy  than  zeal.  They 
charged  them  with  a  concealed  resolution  to  persevere  in 
what  these  gentlemen  have  (in  perfect  conaistency,  indeed, 
with  themselves,  but  moat  irreconcilably  with  fact  and 
reason)  called  an  unjust  and  impolitic  war. 

That  day  was,  I  fear,  the  fatal  term  of  local  patriotism. 
On  that  day,  I  fear,  there  waa  an  end  of  that  narrow  scheme 
of  relationa  called  our  country,  with  all  its  pride,  ita  prejudices, 
and  ita  partial  afTections.  All  the  little  quiet  rivulets,  that 
watered  an  humble,  a  contracted,  but  not  an  unfruitful  field, 
ore  to  be  lost  in  the  waste  ezpanae,  and  boundless,  barren 
ocean  of  the  homicide  philanthropy  of  France.  It  is  no 
longer  an  object  of  terror,  the  aggrandizement  of  a  new 
power,  which  teaches  as  a  professor  that  philanthropy  in 
their  chair ;  whilat  it  propagates  by  arma,  and  establishes  by 
conquest,  the  comprehensive  system  of  universal  fraternity. 
In  what  light  ia  ail  thia  viewed  in  a  great  asaembly  ?  The 
party  which  takes  the  lead  there  has  no  longer  aaj-  apprehen- 
aions,  except  those  that  arise  from  not  being  admitted  to  the 
closest  and  most  confidential  connexions  with  the  metropolis 
of  that  fraternity.  That  reigning  party  no  longer  touches  on 
ita  favourite  subject,  the  display  of  those  horrors,  that  muat 
attend  the  existence  of  a  power,  with  such  dispositions  and 
principlea,  seated  in  the  heart  of  Europe.  It  is  satisfied  to 
find  some  loose,  ambiguous  expressions  in  ita  former  declara* 
tiona,  which  may  set  it  free  from  its  professions  and  e:'.gag»- 
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uentB.  It  alwaye  spenks  of  peace  with  the  regicides  as  a 
great  and  an  undoubted  blessing ;  and  such  a  blessing  as,  if 
obtained,  promiaes,  as  much  as  a,aj  hmnan  disposition  ot 
things  can  proiniae,  security  and  perraanence.  It  holds  out 
nothing  at  aU  definite  towards  this  security.  It  only  seeks, 
by  a  restoration,  to  some  of  their  former  owners,  of  some 
fragments  of  the  general  wreck  of  Europe,  to  find  a  plausible 
plea  for  a  present  retreat  from  an  embarrassing  position.  Aa 
to  the  future,  that  party  is  content  to  leave  it,  covered  in  a 
night  of  the  most  palpable  obscurity.  It  never  once  has 
entered  into  a  particle  of  detail  of  what  our  own  situation,  or 
that  of  other  powers,  must  be,  under  the  blessings  of  the 
peace  we  seek.  This  defect,  to  my  power,  I  mean  to  supply ; 
that  if  any  persons  should  still  continue  to  think  an  attempt 
at  foresight  is  any  part  of  the  duty  of  a  statesman,  I  may 
contribute  my  trifle  to  the  materials  of  his  sneculatiou. 

As  to  the  other  party,  the  minority  of  to-aay,  possibly  the 
majority  of  to-morrow,  small  in  number  but  fuU  of  taleuts 
and  every  species  of  energy,  which,  upon  the  avowed  ground 
of  being  more  acceptable  to  France,  is  a  candidate  for  the 
helm  of  this  kingdom,  it  baa  never  changed  from  the  begin- 
ning. It  has  preserved  a  perennial  consistency.  This  would 
be  a  never-failing  source  of  true  glory,  if  springing  from  just 
and  right ;  but  it  is  truly  dreadful  if  it  be  an  arm  of  Styx, 
which  springs  out  of  the  profoundest  depths  of  a  poisoned 
soil.  The  I'reneh  maxims  were  by  these  gentlemen  at  no 
time  condemned.  I  speak  of  their  language  in  the  most 
moderate  terms.  There  are  many  who  think  that  they  have 
gone  much  further ;  that  they  have  always  magnified  and  ex- 
tolled the  French  maxims ;  that  not  in  the  least  disgusted  or 
discouraged  by  the  monstrous  evils  which  have  attended 
these  maxims  from  the  moment  of  their  adoption  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  they  still  continue  to  predict,  that  in  due 
time  they  must  produce  the  greatest  good  to  the  poor  human 
race.  They  obstinately  persist  in  stating  those  evils  as  mat- 
ter of  accident ;  as  things  wholly  collateral  to  the  system. 

It  is  observed,  that  this  party  has  never  spoken  of  an  ally 
of  Great  Britain  with  the  smallest  degree  of  respect  or  re- 
gard ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  generally  mentioned  them  under 
opprobrious  appeUations,  and  in  such  terms  of  contempt  or 
execration,  aa  never  had  been  heard  before,  because  no  such 
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would  hwe  formerly  been  permitted  in  our  public  assembliM. 
Tilt;  moment,  however,  that  any  of  those  ^es  quitted  thii 
obnoxious  connexion,  the  party  has  instantly  passed  an  act 
of  indemnity  and  oblivion  in  tbeir  favour.  After  this,  do 
8ort  of  censure  on  their  conduct;  no  imputation  on  their 
character !  From  that  moment  their  pardon  was  sealed  in  a 
reverential  and  mysterious  silence.  With  the  gentlemen  of 
this  minority,  there  is  no  ally,  from  one  end  of  Europe  te 
the  other,  with  whom  we  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  to  act 
The  whole  college  of  the  states  of  Europe  ia  no  better  thaot 
gang  of  tyrants.  With  them  all  our  connesions  were  broken 
off  at  once.  We  ought  to  have  cultivated  France,  aai 
France  alone,  from  the  moment  of  her  Eevolution.  On  that 
happy  change,  all  our  dread  of  that  nation  aa  a  pow^er  was  te 
cease.  She  became  in  an  instant  dear  to  oiir  affection^ 
and  one  with  our  interests.  All  other  nations  we  ought  to 
have  commanded  not  to  trouble  her  sacred  throes,  whilst  in 
labour  to  bring  into  a  happy  birth  her  abundant  litter  of 
constitutions.  We  ought  to  have  acted  under  her  auspices, 
in  extending  her  salutary  influence  upon  every  aide.  From  that 
moment  England  and  France  were  become  natural  allies,  and 
all  the  other  states  natural  enemies.  The  whole  face  of  the 
world  waa  changed.  What  was  it  to  us  if  she  acquired  H<^ 
land  and  the  Austrian  Netherlands  P  By  ber  conqueetg 
she  only  enlarged  the  sphere  of  her  beneficence ;  she  on^ 
extended  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  so  many  more  fooliahly 
reluctant  nations.  What  was  it  to  England,  if  by  adding 
these,  among  the  richest  and  moat  peopled  countries  of  the 
world,  to  her  territories,  ahe  thereby  left  no  possible  UnV  (rf 
communication  between  us  and  any  other  power  with  whom 
we  could  act  against  her  p  On  this  new  system  of  optinjiam, 
it  is  so  much  the  better  ; — so  much  the  further  are  we  removed 
from  the  contact  with  infectious  despotism.  Ko  longer  a 
thought  of  a  barrier  in  the  Netherlands  to  Holland  gainst 
France.  All  that  ia  obsolete  policy.  It  is  fit  that  France 
should  have  both  Holland  and  the  Austrian  Netherlands  too, 
as  a  barrier  to  her  against  the  attacks  of  despotism.  She  can- 
not multiply  her  securities  too  much  ;  and  aa  to  our  security, 
it  is  to  be  found  in  hers.  Had  we  cherished  her  from  the  bfr 
ginning,  and  felt  for  her  when  attacked,  she,  poor  good  soul, 
would  never  have  invaded  any  foreign  nation ;  never  murdered 
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her  BOvereign  and  Lia  family  ;  never  proscribed,  never  eiiled, 
never  impriBoned,  never  been  guilty  of  eitrajudicdal  i 
Hacre,  of  of  legal  murder.  All  would  bave  beea  a  gddea 
age,  full  of  peace,  order,  and  liberty !  and  philosophy,  ray- 
ing out  from  Europe,  would  have  warmed  and  enlightened  the 
universe:  but  unluckily,  irritable  philosophy,  the  most  irrit- 
able of  all  thiugs,  was  put  into  a  passion,  and  provoked  into 
ambition  abroad,  and  tyranny  at  home.  They  find  all  this 
Tery  natural  and  very  justifiable.  They  chooae  to  forget, 
that  other  nations,  struggling  for  freedom,  have  been  attacked 
by  their  neighbours  ;  or  that  their  neighbours  have  otherwise 
interfered  in  their  affairs.  Often  have  neighbours  interfei^ 
ed  in  favour  of  princes  against  their  rebellious  subjects  ; 
and  often  in  favour  of  Bubjects  against  their  prince.  Such 
cases  fill  half  the  pages  of  history  ;  yet  never  were  they  used 
aa  an  apology,  much  leas  as  a  justification,  for  atrocioua 
cruelty  in  princes,  or  for  general  massacre  and  confiscation  on 
the  part  of  revolted  subjects ;  never  as  a  politic  cause  for 
Buffering  any  such  powers  to  aggrandize  themselvea  without 
limit  and  without  measure.  A  thousand  times  have  we  seen 
it  asserted  in  public  prints  and  pamphlets,  that  if  the  nobil- 
ity and  priesthood  of  France  had  staid  at  home,  their  pro- 
perty never  would  have  been  confiscated.  Oue  would  think 
that  none  of  the  clergy  had  been  robbed  prerious  to  their 
deportation,  or  that  their  deportation  had,  on  their  part,  been 
a  voluntary  act.  One  would  think  that  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  and  merchants  and  bankers,  who  staid  at  home,  bad 
enjoyed  their  property  in  security  and  repose.  The  aasertora 
of  these  positions  well  know,  that  the  lot  of  thousands  who  re- 
mained at  home  was  far  more  terrible;  that  the  most  cruel 
imprisonment  was  only  a  harbinger  of  a  cruel  and  ignomini- 
ous death ;  and  that  in  this  mother  country  of  freedom  there 
were  no  less  than  Three  Hundred  Thoiigand  at  one  time  in 
prison.  I  go  no  further.  I  instance  only  these  representa- 
tions of  the  party,  aa  stating  indications  of  partiality  to  that 
sect,  to  whose  dominion  they  would  have  left  this  country  no- 
thing to  oppose  but  her  own  naked  force,  and  consequently 
subjected  us,  on  every  reverse  of  fortune,  to  the  imminent 
danger  of  falling  under  those  very  evils  in  that  very  system, 
which  are  attributed,  not  to  its  own  nature,  but  to  the  pep- 
versenesB  of  others.     There  is  nothing  in  the  world  bo  di£G« 
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cult  OB  to  put  men  in  a  state  of  j  udtcial  □eiKralitj, 
ing  there  must  ever  be,  and  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
any  nation  to  observe  to  nhat  eide  that  leaning  inclines— 
whether  to  our  own  community,  or  to  one  with  which  it  tsia 

a  state  of  hostility. 

Men  are  rarely  without  some  sympathy  in  the  auffenngs  of 
others ;  but  in  the  immense  and  diversified  mass  of  humsD 


misery,  which  may  be  pitied,  but  cannot  be  relieved, 
groBB,  the  mind  must  make  a  choice.  Our  sympathy  is  al- 
ways more  forcibly  attracted  towards  the  nusfortunea  of  cer- 
tain persons,  and  in  certain  descriptions :  and  this  sympathe- 
tic attraction  discovers,  beyond  a  possibility  of  mistake,  our 
mental  affinities,  and  elective  affections.  It  is  a  much  surer 
proof,  than  the  strongest  declaration,  of  a  real  conneiion  and 
of  an  over-ruling  bias  in  the  mind.  1  am  told  that  the  active 
sympathies  of  this  party  have  been  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  at- 
tracted to  the  sufferings  of  the  patriarclial  rebels,  who'were 
amongst  the  promulgators  of  the  maxims  of  the  French  Be- 
volution,  and  who  have  suffered,  from  their  apt  and  forward 
scholars,  some  part  of  the  evils,  which  they  had  themselves 
BO  liberally  distributed  to  all  the  other  parts  of  the  com- 
munity. Some  of  these  men,  flying  from  the  kniveH  which 
they  had  sharpened  against  their  country  and  its  laws,  rebel- 
ling against  the  very  powers  they  had  set  over  themselves  by 
their  rebellion  against  their  sovereign,  given  up  by  those 
very  armies  to  whose  faithful  attachment  they  trusted  for 
their  safety  and  support,  after  they  had  completely  debauched 
all  military  fidelity  in  its  source  ;  some  of  these  men,  I  aay, 
had  faUen  into  the  hands  of  the  head  of  that  iamUy,  the  moat 
iliustrioos  person  of  which  they  had  three  times  cruelly  im- 

Eriaoned,  and  delivered  in  that  state  of  captivity  to  those 
anda  from  which  they  were  able  to  relieve  neither  her,  nor 
their  own  nearest  and  most  venerable  kindred.  One  of 
these  men,  connected  with  this  country  by  no  circumstance  of 
birth ;  not  related  to  any  distinguished  famihes  here ;  re- 
commended by  DO  service ;  endeared  to  this  nation  by  no 
let  or  even  expression  of  kindness ;  comprehended  in  no 
.eague  or  common  cause ;  embraced  by  no  laws  of  pubhc 
hospitality ;  this  man  was  the  only  one  to  be  found  in  Eu- 
rope, in  whose  favour  the  British  nation,  passing  judgment, 
without  hearing,  on  its  almost  only  ally,  was  to  lorce  (and 
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^at  not  by  soothing  interposition,  but  with  every  ivpioacli 
lor  inhumanity,  cruelty,  and  breach  of  the  laws  of  war)  from 
prison.  We  were  to  release  him  from  that  priaoti  out  of 
which,  in  abuse  of  the  lenity  of  goTemment  amidst  its  rigour, 
and  in  violation  of  at  least  an  underatood  parole,  he  had  at- 
tempted an  escape;  an  escape  excusable,  if  you  will,  but  nor  , 
turdly  productive  of  strict  and  vigilant  confinement.  The 
earnestness  of  gentlemen  to  free  this  person  was  the  more 
extraordinary,  because  there  was  full  as  little  in  him  to  raise 
admiration,  from  any  eminent  qualities  he  possessed,  as  there 
was  to  Bicite  an  interest,  from  any  that  were  amiable.  A 
person,  not  only  of  no  real  civil  or  literary  talents,  but  of  no 
Bpecious  appearance  of  either;  and  in  his  military  profession 
not  marked  as  a  leader  in  any  one  act  of  able  or  successful 
enterprise  —  unless  hia  leading  on  (or  his  following)  the 
allied  army  of  Amazonian  and  male  cannibal  Parisians  to 
Versailles,  on  the  famous  fifth  of  October,  1789,  is  to  make 


his  glory.     Any  other  exploit  of  his,  as  a  general,  I  never 
tt  of  But  the  triumph  of  general  fraternity  was  but  the 
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3  signalized  by  the  total  want  of  particular  claims,  in 
that  case;  and  by  postponing  all  such  claims,  in  a  case  where 
they  really  existed,  where  they  stood  embossed,  and  in  a 
manner  forced  themselves  on  the  view  of  common,  short- 
sighted benevolence.  Whilst,  for  its  improvement,  the  hu- 
manity of  those  gentlemen  was  thus  on  its  travels,  and  had 
got  as  far  off  as  Olmutz,  they  never  thought  of  a  place  and  a 
person  much  nearer  to  them,  or  of  moving  an  instruction  to 
Lord  Malmesbury  in  favour  of  their  own  suffering  country- 
man, Sir  Sydney  Smith. 

This  officer,  having  attempted  mth  great  gallantry  to  cut 
out  a  vessel  from  one  of  the  enemy's  harbours,  was  taken 
after  an  obstinate  resistance;  such  as  obtained  him  the 
marked  respect  of  those  who  were  witnesses  of  his  valour, 
and  knew  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  displayed. 
Upon  bis  arrival  at  Paris,  he  was  instantly  thrown  into  pri- 
son; where  the  nature  of  his  situation  will  best  be  under- 
stood by  knowing,  that  amongst  its  mitigations  was  the 
permission  to  walk  occaaionallv  in  the  court,  and  to  enjoj 
the  privilege  of  shaving  himsell.  On  the  old  system  of  feel- 
jugs  and  principles  his  sufferings  might  have  been  entitled 
to  consideration,  and    aivu.  m  a  com]iarisou  with  those  oi 
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fkjiite.  b  i^baiAle  ophiinB,  Captain  Sir  SyAnej  Smith 
has  iiaiilin  aoat  al  ■uit  viA  (he  Britifli  nation,  and  lome- 
tbmg  of  a  hagkr  daiii  on  Britoli  faimunitT.  than  Citiien  U 
YtjMfC  lUtUbl,  aealmiB,  and  ardent  in  tbe  service  of  liis 
kuKand  eanDtry;  fBHofmritj  full  of  resounds;  going  out 
of  tte  bcatcB  rond,  bat  gouie  n^t,  because  his  mica«iiiiiin 
cntcspnae  waa  ttot  eondoctedbj  a  Tolgar  judgment; — inliti 
profession  Sir  Sj'dney  StDitli  might  l>e  cooeidered  aa  a  £i- 
tingoiehed  person,  if  anr  person  conld  well  be  distinguiilied 
in  a  fi«TTic«  in  irtueli  seureW  a  eomtnander  can  be  named 
without  putting  joa  in  mind  of  some  action  of  intrepidly, 
skill,  ana  rigilance,  that  has  giT^en  them  a  &ir  title  to  oini- 
tend  with  any  men,  and  in  any  age.  But  I  will  say  notbing 
fiirther  of  the  merits  of  Sir  Svdnej'  Smith;  the  mortal  ani- 
mosity of  the  r<^cide  enemy  supersedea  ail  other  p&n^yric 
Their  hatred  is  a  judgment  in  his  favour  without  appeaL  At 
present  he  is  lodged  in  the  tower  of  the  Temple,  the  last 
prison  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth  and  the  last  but  one  of  Maril 
Aotonietta  of  Austria;  the  prison  of  Louis  the  Seventeenth; 
the  prison  of  Eliiabeth  of  liaurbon.  There  he  lies,  unpitied 
by  the  grand  philanthropy,  to  meditate  upon  the  fate  of  those 
who  are  faithful  to  their  king  and  eountiy.  Whilst  this 
prisoner,  secluded  (ram  intercourse,  vraa  indulging  in  tbrae 
cheering  reflections,  he  might  possibly  have  had  the  further 
consolation  of  learning,  (by  means  of  the  insolent  exultation 
of  his  guards,)  that  there  was  an  Enghsh  ambassador  at 
Paris ;  he  might  have  had  the  proud  comfort  of  hearing  that 
this  ambassador  had  the  honour  of  passing  his  mominga  in 
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pespcctftJ  attendance  at  the  office  of  a  regicide  pettifogger; 
and  that  in  the  evening  he  rehtxed  in  the  amuBemeuts  of  the 
opera,  and  in  the  spectacle  of  an  audience  totally  new ;  an 
audience  in  which  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  about  him 
not  a  single  face  that  he  could  formerly  have  known  in 
Paris;  hut,  in  the  place  of  that  company,  one  indeed  more 
than  equal  to  it  in  display  of  gaiety,  splendour,  and  luxuir ; 
a  set  of  abandoned  wretches,  squandering  in  insolent  riot  the 
^oils  of  their  bleeding  country.  A  subject  of  profound  re- 
flection both  to  the  prisoner  and  to  the  ambassador. 

Whether  all  the  matter  upon  which  I  have  grounded  my 
opinion  of  this  last  party  be  fully  authenticated  or  not,  must 
be  left  to  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  a  nearer 
view  of  its  conduct,  and  who  have  been  more  attentive  in 
their  perusal  of  the  writings  which  have  appeared  in  its 
fevour.  But  for  my  part,  I  have  never  heard  the  gross  fecta 
on  which  I  ground  my  idea  of  their  marked  partiality  to  the 
reigning  tyranny  in  France  in  any  part  denied.  I  am  not 
Burprised  at  all  this.  Opinions,  as  they  sometimes  follow,  bo 
t|hey  frequently  guide  and  direct  the  affections;  and  men 
may  become  more  attached  to  the  country  of  their  prin- 
ciples than  to  the  country  of  their  birth.  What  I  have 
Btiited  here  is  only  to  mark  the  spirit  which  seems  to  me, 
though  in  somewhat  different  ways,  to  actuate  our  great 
party  leaders;  and  to  trace  this  first  pattern  of  a  negotiation 
to  itfi  true  source. 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  our  public  counsels.  Well 
might  I  be  ashamed  of  what  seems  to  be  a  censure  of  two 
great  factions,  with  the  two  most  eloquent  men  which  this 
country  ever  saw  at  the  head  of  them,  if  I  had  found  that 
either  of  them  could  support  their  conduct  by  any  example 
in  the  hiatoiy  of  their  country.  I  should  very  much  prefer 
their  judgment  to  my  own,  if  I  were  not  obliged,  by  an  infi- 
nitely overbalancing  weight  of  authority,  to  prefer  the  col- 
lected wisdom  of  ages  to  the  abiHties  of  any  two  men  living. 
1  return  to  the  declaration  with  which  the  history  of  the 
abortion  of  a  treaty  vrith  the  regicides  is  closed. 

After  such  an  elaborate  display  had  been  made  of  the  in- 
justice and  insolence  of  an  enemy  who  seems  to  have  been 
irritated  bv  every  one  of  the  means  which  had  been  com- 
monly usea  with  effect  to  soothe  the  rage  of  iiilemperale 
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power,  the  natural  result  would  be,  that  the  scabbanl,  iii 
which  we  ia  rain  atteinpted  to  plunge  our  sword,  sbonld 
have  been  thrown  away  with  scorn.  It  would  have  been 
tiatuFol,  that,  riains  ia  the  fulness  of  their  might,  insulted 
majesty,  despised  dignity,  violated  justice,  rejected  supplica- 
tion, patience  goaded  into  fiiry,  would  have  poured  out  all 
the  length  of  the  reins  upon  all  the  wrath  which  they  had  so 
long  rcBtrained.  It  might  have  been  expected,  that,  emiilouB 
of  the  glory  of  the  youthful  hero '  in  alliance  with  him, 
touched  hy  the  eiample  of  what  one  man,  well  formed  and 
weU  placed,  may  do  in  the  most  desperate  of  affairs,  con- 
vinced there  ia  a  courage  of  the  cabinet  full  as  powerful  and 
far  lesB  vulgar  than  that  of  the  field,  our  minister  would 
have  changed  the  whole  line  of  that  useless,  unprosperous  pru- 
dence, which  had  hitherto  produced  all  the  effects  of  the 
blindest  temerity.  If  he  found  bis  situation  full  of  danger, 
(and  I  do  not  deny  that  it  ia  perilous  in  the  estreme.)  he 
muat  feel  that  it  is  also  full  of  glory;  and  that  ho  is  placed 
on  a  atage,  than  which  no  muse  of  fire,  that  bad  ascended 
the  highest  heaven  of  invention,  could  imagine  anything 
more  awful  and  august.  It  was  hoped,  that,  in  this  ewell- 
ing  scene  in  which  he  moved  with  sorae  of  the  first  poten- 
tates of  Europe  for  his  fellow-actors,  and  with  bo  many  of 
the  reat  for  tne  ansioua  spectators  of  a  port,  which,  as  he 
playa  it,  determines  for  ever  their  destiny  and  his  own,  liia 
Ulysses  in  the  unravelling  point  of  the  epic  story,  he  would 
have  thrown  off  his  patience  and  his  raga  together;  and, 
stripped  of  unworthy  disguises,  he  would  hive  stood  fortb  in 
the  ionn  and  in  the  attitude  of  an  hero.  On  that  day,  it 
was  thought,  be  would  have  assumed  the  port  of  Mara  j  that 
he  wotdd  bid  to  he  brought  forth  from  their  hideons  keimel 
(where  his  scrupuloua  tenderness  had  too  long  imnnired 
them)  those  impatient  dogs  of  war,  whose  fierce  regarda 
affiight  even  the  minister  of  vengeance  that  feeds  themj  that 
he  would  let  them  loose,  in  famine,  fever,  plagues,  and  death, 
upon  a  guilty  race,  to  whose  frame,  and  to  all  whose  hahi^ 
order,  peace,  religion,  and  virtue  are  alien  and  abhorrent. 
It  was  expected  that  he  would  at  last  have  thought  of  active 
and  effectual  war;  that  he  would  no  longer  amuse  the 
British  lion  in  the  chase  of  mice  and  rats;  thai  he  would  nu 

■  Tho  AiTlidultc  Ch^irlBs  of  Ai.siria. 
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longer  employ  tlie  wbola  naval  power  of  Great  Britain,  ooce 
the  terror  of  the  world,  to  prey  upon  the  miserahle  remains 
of  a  pedling  commerce,  which  the  enemy  did  not  regard,  and 
from  which  none  could  profit.  It  was  expected,  that  he 
would  have  reasserted  the  justice  of  his  cause;  that  he 
would  have  reanimated  whatever  remained  to  him  of  his 
allies,  and  endeavoured  to  recover  those  whom  their  feara 
had  led  astray;  that  he  would  have  rekindled  the  martial 
ardour  of  his  citizens;  that  he  would  have  held  out  to  them 
the  example  of  their  ancestry,  the  aasertor  of  Europe,  and 
the  scourge  of  JBVench  amhition;  that  he  would  have  remind- 
ed them  of  a  posterity  which,  if  this  nefarious  rohbery,  under 
the  fraudulent  name  and  false  colour  of  a  government,  should 
in  full  power  be  seated  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  must  for  ever 
be  consigned  to  vice,  impiety,  harharism,  and  the  moat  igno- 
minious shivery  of  body  and  mind.  In  so  holy  a  cause  it 
was  presumed  that  he  would  (as  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war  he  did)  have  opened  all  the  temples;  and  with  prayer, 
with  fasting,  and  with  supplication,  (better  directed  than  to 
the  grim  Moloch  of  regicide  in  France,)  have  called  upon  us 
to  raise  that  united  cry  which  has  eo  often  stormed  heaven, 
and  with  a  pious  violence  forced  down  blessings  upon  a  re- 
pentant people.  It  was  hoped  that  when  he  had  invoked 
upon  hia  endeavours  the  favourable  regard  of  the  Protector 
of  the  human  race,  it  would  be  seen  that  his  menaces  to  the 
enemy,  and  hia  prayers  to  the  Almighty,  were  not  followetl, 
but  accompanied,  with  correspondent  action.  It  was  hoped 
that  his  shrilling  trumpet  should  be  heard,  not  to  announce 
a  show,  but  to  sound  a  charge. 

Such  a  conclusioo  to  such  a  declaration  and  such  a  speech 
would  have  been  a  thing  of  course :  so  much  a  thing  of 
course,  that  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  if  in  any  ancient  history, 
the  Soman  for  instance,  (supposing  that  in  Rome  the  mat- 
ter of  such  a  detail  could  have  been  furnished,)  a  consul  had 
gone  through  such  a  long  traiu  of  proceedings,  and  that 
there  was  a  chasm  in  the  manuscripts  by  which  we  had  lost 
the  conclusion  of  the  speech  and  the  subsequent  part  of  the 
narrative,  all  critics  would  agree,  that  a  Freinshemius  would 
have  been  thought  to  have  managed  the  supplementary 
business  of  a  continuator  most  unskilfuUy,  and  to  have 
supplied  the  hiatus  most  improbably,  if  he  had  not  filled  ug 
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tbe  gaping  space  in  a  manner  somewhat  Bimilar  (thon^ 
better  executed)  to  what  I  have  imagined.  But  too  ofun 
dift'erent  ia  rational  conjecture  from  melancholy  &ct.  This 
ciurdium,  as  contrary  to  all  tbe  rules  of  rhetoric  as  ta 
those  more  essential  rules  of  pohcy  which  our  situation  would 
dictate,  ia  intended  aa  a  prelude  to  a  deadening  and  diahear^ 
ening  proposition  ;  as  if  all  that  a  minieter  had  to  fear  in  a 
war  of  his  own  conducting,  was,  that  the  people  should  pur- 
sue it  with  too  ardent  a  zeal.  Such  a  tone,  aa  I  guessed^ the 
miniater  would  have  taken,  I  am  very  sure  ia  the  true,  un- 
siihorned,  unsophisticated  language  of  genuine,  natural  feel- 
ing, under  the  smart  of  patience  exhausted  and  abused.  Such 
a  conduct,  as  the  facta  stated  in  the  declaration  gave  room  to 
expect,  is  that  which  true  wisdom  would  have  dictated  under 
the  irapresaion  of  those  genuine  feelinga.  Never  was  there 
ajar  or  diacord  between  genuine  sentiment  and  sound  policy. 
^eve^,  no  never,  did  Nature  say  one  thing  and  Wisdom  say 
another.  Nor  are  sentiments  of  elevation  in  themselves 
turgid  and  unnatural.  Nature  is  never  more  truly  herself 
than  in  her  grandest  forms.  The  Apollo  of  Belvedere  (if  the 
universal  robber  has  yet  left  him  at  Belvedere)  is  as  much  In 
nature  as  any  figure  from  the  pencil  of  Kembrandt,  or  wiy 
clown  in  the  rustic  revela  of  Teniers.  Indeed,  it  ia  when  a 
great  nation  ia  in  great  difficulties,  that  minds  must  eiolt 
themselves  to  the  occasion,  or  all  is  lost.  Strong  passion 
under  the  direction  of  a  feeble  reason  feeds  a  low  fever, 
which  serves  only  to  destroy  the  body  that  entertains  it. 
But  vehement  passion  does  not  always  indicate  an  infirm 
judgment.  It  often  accompanies,  and  aetuatea,  and  is  even 
auxiliary  to,  a  powerful  underHtanding  i  and  when  they  both 
conspire  and  act  harmoniously,  their  foree  is  great  to  destroy 
disorder  within,  and  to  repel  injury  from  abroad.  If  ever  thera 
was  a  time  that  ciJls  on  us  for  no  vulgar  conception  of  things, 
and  for  exertions  in  no  vulgar  strain,  it  ia  the  awful  hour  that 
Providence  has  now  appointed  to  this  nation.  Every  little 
measure  ia  a  great  error ;  and  every  great  error  wiU  bring  on 
no  small  ruin.  Nothing  can  be  directed  above  the  mark  that «  e 
must  aim  at ;  everything  below  it  is  absolutely  thrown  away, 
Except  with  the  addition  of  the  uuheard-of  insult  offered 
to  our  ambassador  by  his  rude  expulaion,  we  are  never  to 
forget  that  the  point  on  which  the  negotiation  with  Da  ta 
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Croix  broke  off,  was  eiactlv  thnt  ■which  had  stifled  in  its 
cradle  the  negotiation  we  had  attempted  with  Enrth^lSmv. 
Each  of  thene  transactions  concluded  with  a  maniieato  upon 
our  part :  but  the  last  of  our  manifestoes  very  materially 
differed  from  the  firat.  The  first  declaration  stated,  that 
"  nothing  was  left  but  to  prosecute  a  war  equally  jutt  and 
Meceuary."  In  the  Hecono,  the  juetice  and  necesaitv  of  the 
war  ia  dropped;  the  eentence  importing  that  nothing  was 
left  but  the  prosecution  of  such  a  war  disappears  also.  In- 
stead of  this  resolution  to  prosecute  the  war,  we  sink  into  a 
whining  lamentation  on  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  treaty. 
We  have  nothing  left  but  the  last  resource  of  female  weak- 
ness, of  helpless  in&ncy,  of  doting  decrepitude, — wailing  and 
lamentation.  We  cannot  even  utter  a  sentiment  of  vigour — 
"  Hia  Majesty  has  only  to  lament."  A  poor  possession,  to 
be  left  to  a  great  monarch !  Mark  the  effect  produced  on  our 
councils  by  continiied  insolence  and  inveterate  hostility ! 
We  grow  more  malleable  under  their  blows.  In  reverential 
silence,  we  smother  the  cause  and  origin  of  the  war.  On 
that  fundamental  article  of  fiiith,  we  leave  every  one  to 
abound  in  his  own  sense.  In  the  nainiater's  speech,  glossing 
on  the  declaration,  it  ia  indeed  mentioned;  but  very  feebly. 
The  lines  are  so  iaintlj  drawn  as  hardly  to  be  traced.  Tliey 
onl^  make  a  part  of  our  comolation  in  the  circumstances 
which  we  so  dolefully  lament.  We  rest  our  merits  on  tho 
humility,  the  eamestnesa  of  solicitation,  and  the  perfect  good 
faith  of  those  submissions  which  have  been  used  to  persuade 
our  regicide  enemies  to  grant  us  some  sort  of  peace.  Not  a 
word  is  said  which  might  not  have  been  full  as  well  said, 
and  much  better  too,  if  the  British  nation  had  appeared  in 
the  simple  character  of  a  penitent,  convinced  of  his  errors 
and  offences,  and  offering,  by  penances,  by  pilgrimages,  and 
by  all  the  modes  of  expiation  ever  devised  by  anxious,  rest- 
less guilt,  to  make  all  toe  atonement  in  his  miserable  power. 
The  declaration  ends,  as  I  have  before  quoted  it,  with  a 
solemn  voluntary  pledge,  the  most  full  and  the  most  solemn 
that  ever  was  given,  of  our  resolution  (if  so  it  may  be  called) 
to  enter  again  into  the  very  same  course.  It  requires  no- 
thing more  of  the  regicides  than  to  fumiah  some  aort  of 
excuse,  some  sort  of  colourable  pretext  for  our  renewing  the 
supplications  of  innocence  at  the  feet  of  guilt.     Tt  leaves  the 
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moiDeiit  of  negotiation,  a  most  important  momcDt,  to  the 
choice  of  the  enemj.  He  is  to  regulate  it  accordLDg  to  ibe 
canTcnience  of  fai^  afiairs.  He  is  to  bring  it  forw&ra  at  thit 
time  when  it  may  be*t  serve  to  establish  hia  authority  at 
home,  and  to  extend  hia  pover  abroad.  A  dangerona  anur- 
ance  for  this  nation  to  give,  whether  it  ia  broken,  or  whethec 
it  ia  kept.  As  all  treatr  waa  broken  off,  and  broken  off  in 
the  manner  we  have  seen,  the  field  of  future  conduct  ougtt 
to  be  reserved  free  and  unencumbered  to  our  future  diBcre- 
tion.  As  to  the  sort  of  condition  prefixed  to  the  pledge, 
namelr,  "  that  the  enemy  should  be  disposed  to  enter  into 
the  work  of  general  paoihcation  with  the  spirit  of  reconciha- 
ticn  and  equity,"  this  phraseology  cannot  possibly  be  con- 
sidered otherwise  than  aa  so  many  words  thrown  in  to  fill 
the  sentence,  and  to  round  it  to  the  ear.  We  prefised  the 
same  plausible  conditions  to  any  renewal  of  the  negotiation, 
in  oiir  manifesto  on  the  rejection  of  our  proposals  at  Baale. 
"We  did  not  consider  tboee  conditions  as  binding.  We 
opened  a  much  more  serioua  negotiation  without  any  sort 
of  regard  to  them ;  and  there  is  no  new  negotiation  wbieh 
we  can  possibly  open  upon  fewer  indications  of  conciliation 
and  equity  than  were  to  be  discoTered  when  we  entered 
into  our  last  at  Paris.  Any  of  the  slightest  pretencea,  any 
of  the  most  loose,  formal,  equivocating  expressions,  would 
justify  us,  under  the  peroration  of  this  piece,  in  again  sending 
the  last  or  some  other  Lord  Malmesbury  to  Paris. 

I  hope  I  misunderstand  this  pledge ;  or  that  we  shall  show 
uo  more  regard  to  it  than  we  have  done  to  all  the  faith  that 
we  have  plighted  to  vigour  and  resolution  in  our  former 
declaration.  If  I  am  to  understand  the  conclusion  of  the 
declaration  to  be  what  unfortunately  it  seems  to  me,  we  make 
an  engagement  with  the  enemy  without  any  correspondent 
engagement  on  hia  side.  We  seem  to  have  cut  ourselves  off 
trom  any  benefit  which  an  intermediate  state  of  things  might 
furnish  to  enable  us  totally  to  overturn  that  power,  so  little 
connected  with  moderation  and  justice.  By  holding  out  no 
hope,  either  to  the  justly  discontented  in  Trance,  or  to  any 
foreign  power,  and  leaving  the  re- commencement  of  all  treaty 
to  this  identical  junto  of  assassins,  we  do  in  effect  assure 
and  guarantee  to  them  the  full  possession  of  the  rich  finita 
of  their  confiscations,  of  their  murders  of  men,  women,  and 
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ohildren,  and  of  all  tbe  multiplied,  endless,  namelees  iuiqiii- 
ties  by  whicli  they  tave  obtained  their  power.  "We  guarantee 
to  them  the  possession  of  a  country,  such  and  so  situated  as 
Prance,  round,  entire,  iromensely  perhaps  augmented. 

Weill  some  wiU.  say,  in  this  case  we  have  only  submitted 
to  the  nature  of  things.  The  nature  of  things  is,  I  admit,  a 
sturdy  adversary.  This  might  be  alleged  as  a  plea  for  our 
attempt  at  a  treaty.  But  what  plea  of  that  kind  can  be  al- 
leged, after  the  treaty  was  dead  and  gone,  in  favour  of  this 
posthumous  declaration  P  No  necessity  has  driven  us  to  l/ial 
pledge.  It  is  without  a  counterpart  even  in  eipectation. 
And  what  can  be  stated  to  obviate  the  evil  which  that  soli- 
tary engagement  must  produce  on  the  understandings  or  the 
fears  of  men  ?  I  ask,  what  have  the  regicides  promised  you 
in  return,  in  case  you  should  show  what  ikei/  would  call  dia- 
positiona  to  conciliation  and  equity,  whilst  you  are  giving 
that  pledge  from  the  throne  and  eogagiog  parliament  to 
counter-secure  it  ?  It  is  an  awful  consideration.  It  was  on 
the  very  day  of  the  date  of  this  wonderful  pledge,'  in  which 
we  Basumed  the  directorial  government  aa  lawful,  and  in 
which  we  engaged  ourselves  to  treat  with  them  whenever 
they  pleased ;  it  was  on  that  very  day  the  regicide  fleet  was 
weighing  anchor  from  one  of  your  harbours,  where  it  had  re- 
mained four  days  in  perfect  quiet.  These  harbours  of  the 
British  dominions  are  the  porta  of  France.  They  are  of  no 
use  but  to  protect  an  enemy  from  yowr  best  allies,  the  storms 
of  heaven,  and  hia  own  raahness.  Had  the  fVesl  of  Ireland 
been  an  unportuoua  coast,  the  French  naval  power  would 
have  been  undone.  Tlie  enemy  uses  the  moment  for  hostil- 
ity, without  the  least  regard  to  your  future  dispositions  of 
equity  and  conciliation.  They  go  out  of  what  were  once 
your  harbours,  and  they  return  to  them  at  tlieir  pleasure. 
Eleven  days  they  had  the  full  use  of  Bantry  Bay,  and  at 
len^h  their  fleet  returns  from  their  harbour  of  Bantry  to 
their  harbour  of  Brest.  "Whilst  you  are  invoking  the  pro- 
pitious spirit  of  regicide  equity  and  conciliation,  they  an- 
swer you  with  an  attack.  They  turn  out  tlie  pacific  bearer 
of  your  "how  do  you  do's,"  Lord  Malmesbury  ;  and  they 
return  your  visit,  and  their  "  thanks  for  your  obliging  in- 
quiries,   bj-  their  old  practised  assassin  Hoche.     They  come 
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to  att*ck— "miat  ?  A  ton.  &  fort,  a  naval  statkm  P  Hicy 
rome  to  *tta<-k  your  king,  tout  coDBtitution,  and  tiie  Tery 
b«tig  of  that  parliament  vhich  was  bolding  out  to  them 
these  pledges,  u^ether  -B-ith  the  entireneBs  of  the  empire, 
I  lie  bwa,  Sberties,  and  properties  of  all  the  people.  We 
koow  that  thej  tnedhsted  the  reiy  aame  invasion,  and  fot 
tbv  very  awne  porpaaes,  upon  this  kingdom ;  and,  had  the 
eoMt  been  aa  oppoitaae,  would  have  effected  it. 

Whilat  jwH  an  in  vain  torturing  tout  inTtntioa  to  asnire 
Ibnn  of  jmir  ainceritT  and  good  &ith,  they  have  left  no 
doubt  eonceming  tiiar  good  &tb,  and  their  sincerity  towards 
thoae  to  whom  they  hare  eng^ed  their  honour.  To  their 
power  tfaev  bare  wen  troe  to  the  only  pledge  thej  hare 
ever  yet  given  to  you,  or  to  any  of  yours,  1  mean  the  solemn 
engagement  which  they  entered  into  with  the  deputation  of 
traitors  who  appeared  at  their  bar,  from  England  and  from 
Ireland,  in  1792.  They  have  been  true  and  faithful  to  the 
engagement  whifh  ther  had  made  more  largely ',  that  ia, 
their  engagement  to  give  effectual  ud  to  insurreetion  and 
trt«Bon,  wb««ver  they  might  appear  in  the  world.  "We 
have  Beftn  the  British  declaration.  Thie  is  the  count«r-de- 
clantioD  of  the  Diiectory.  This  ia  the  reciprocal  pledge 
whkii  imode  amity  gives  to  the  conciliatory  pledges  of 
kings  t  But,  thank  ilod.  such  pledges  cannot  exist  single. 
Tlimr  bne  ao  counterpart ;  and  if  they  had.  the  enemy's 
rooduct  cancels  such  decUntions ;  and,  I  trust,  along  w^th 
thctt  eueels  every  thing  of  ■"■■^hi^  and  dishonour  that 
tbereontain. 

There  ia  one  thing  in  this  business  which  appears  to  be 
wholly  unaccountable,  or  accountable  on  a  supposition  I  dare 
not  entertain  for  a  moment.  1  cannot  help  asking,  "Why  alt 
these  pains  to  dear  the  British  nation  of  ambition,  pet^dy, 
and  the  insatiat«  thii«t  of  war  F  At  what  period  of  time 
was  it  that  our  country  haa  de«*!rved  that  load  ctf  in&niy,  of 
which  nothing  but  pretenutur*!  humiliation  in  language  and 
conduct  can  serve  to  clear  us  ?  If  we  have  deserved  this 
kind  of  evil  &me  from  anything  we  have  done  in  a  state  oi 
prosperity,  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  an  abject  conduct  in  ad- 
versity that  can  clear  our  reputation.  Well  is  it  known  that 
ambil»i.  can  cte«p  aa  well  as  soar.  The  pride  of  no  person 
in  a  flourialuDg  condition  is  mow  justly  to  be  drvaidea  thoa 
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thnt  of  him  who  ia  mean  and  cringiag  under  a  doubtful  and 
unprosperous  fortune.  But  it  seems  it  wos  thought  necea- 
BBiy  to  give  aome  out-of-the-way  jiroofa  of  our  sincerity,  as 
well  as  of  our  freedom  from  ambition.  Is  then  fraud  and 
falsehood  become  the  diatinctive  character  of  Englishmen  ? 
"Whenever  your  enemy  chooaea  to  accuae  you  of  perfidy  and 
ill  faith  will  you  put  it  into  his  power  to  throw  you  into  the 
purgatory  of  aelf-bumiliation  F  Is  his  char^  equal  to  the 
nuding  of  the  grand  jury  of  Europe,  and  Bufticient  to  put 
you  upon  your  trial  ?  But  on  tliat  trial  I  will  defend  the 
£nglish  minist^.  I  am  sorry  that  on  some  points  I  have,  on 
the  principles  I  have  always  opposed,  so  good  a  defence  to 
make.  They  were  not  the  first  to  begin  the  war.  They  did 
not  excite  the  general  confederacy  in  Europe,  which  was  so 
properly  fonned  on  the  alarm  ^ven  by  the  Jaeobiniam  of 
France.  They  did  not  begin  with  an  hostile  aggression  on 
the  regicidee,  or  any  of  their  allies.  These  pnrricidea  of  their 
own  country,  disciplining  themselvea  for  foreign  by  domestic 
violence,  were  the  first  to  attack  a  power  that  was  our  ally 
by  nature,  by  habit,  and  by  the  sanction  of  multiplied  treaties, 
Ih  it  not  true  that  they  were  the  first  to  declare  war  upon 
this  kingdom  ?  Is  every  word  in  the  declaration  from  Down- 
ing Street,  concerning  their  conduct,  and  concerning  ours  and 
that  of  our  alliea,  so  obviously  false,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
give  some  new  invented  proofs  of  our  good  faith  in  order  to 
espunge  the  memory  of  all  this  perfidy  ? 

We  Know  that  over-labouring  a  point  of  thia  kind  has  the 
direct  contrary  effect  from  what  we  wish.  We  know  that 
there  is  a  legal  preaumption  against  men  quando  le  nimia 
purgitant;  and  if  a  charge  of  ambition  is  not  refiited  by  an 
afi'ected  humility,  certainly  the  character  of  fraud  and  per- 
fidy is  still  less  to  be  washed  away  by  indications  of  mean- 
neaa.  Fraud  and  prevarieation  are  servile  vices.  They  aome- 
times  grow  out  oi  the  necessities,  always  out  of  the  habits, 
of  slavish  and  degenerate  Bpirits;  and  on  the  theatre  of  the 
world  it  is  not  by  assuming  the  mask  of  a  Dayus  or  a  Geta 
that  an  actor  will  obtain  credit  for  manly  simplicity  and  a 
liberal  openness  of  proceeding.  It  is  an  erect  countenance, 
it  is  a  firm  adherence  to  principle,  it  is  a  power  of  resisting 
false  sliame  and  frivoloua  fear,  that  asaert  our  good  faith  and 
honour,  and  assure  to  us  the  confidence  of  mankind.    Tliere- 
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tore  all  tlitst  negotiationB,  and  all  tbe  declaratioi 
which  tbey  were  preceded  and  followed,  can  only  a 
rniae  presumptions  a.gamet  that  good  faith  and  public  in- 
tegrity, the  feme  of  which  to  preserve  inviolate  ia  bo  much 
the  interest  and  duty  of  every  nation. 

The  pledge  ie  an  engagement  "to  all  Europe."  Thisia 
the  more  extraordinary,  because  it  ia  a  pleage  which  no 
power  in  Europe  whom  I  have  yet  heard  of  has  thought 
proper  to  require  at  our  hands.  I  am  not  in  the  secrets  of 
office ;  and  therefore  I  may  be  excused  for  proceeding  upon 
probahilities  and  exterior  indications.  I  have  surveyed  all 
Europe,  from  the  east  to  the  west,  from  the  north  to  the 
south,  in  search  of  this  call  upon  us  to  purge  ourselves  of 
"  subtle  dapl'citff  and  a  punic  style  "  in  our  proceedings.  I 
have  not  heard  that  his  Excellency  the  Ottoman  ambassa- 
dor has  expressed  his  doubts  of  the  British  sincerity  in  our 
negotiation  with  the  moat  unchristian  republic  lately  set 
up  at  our  door.  What  sympathy,  in  that  quarter,  may  have 
introduced  a  remonstrance  upon  the  want  of  faith  in  this 
nation,  I  cannot  positively  say.  If  it  exieta,  it  is  in  Turkish 
or  Arabic,  and  posaibly  is  not  yet  translated.  But  none  of 
the  nations  which  compose  the  old  Christian  world  have  I 
yet  heard  as  calling  upon  ua  for  those  judicial  purgations 
and  ordeals,  by  fire  and  water,  which  we  have  chosen  to  go 
through  ; — for  the  other  great  proof,  by  battle,  we  seem  to 
decline. 

For  whose  use,  entertainment,  or  instruction,  are  aU  those 
overstrained  and  over-laboured  proceedings  in  council,  in 
negotiation,  and  in  speeches  in  parliament,  intended  ?  What 
royal  cabinet  ia  to  be  enriched  with  these  high-finished  pic- 
tures of  the  arrogance  of  the  sworn  enemiea  of  kings,  and 
the  meek  patience  of  a  Britiah  administration  ?  In  what 
heart  is  it  intended  to  kindle  pity  towards  our  multiplied 
mortifications  and  disgraces?  At  best  it  is  superfluous 
What  nation  is  unacquainted  with  the  haughty  disposition 
of  the  common  enemy  of  all  nationa  p  It  has  been  more 
than  seen,  it  has  been  felt ;  not  only  by  those  who  have 
been  the  victims  of  their  imperious  rapacity,  but,  in  a  degree, 
by  those  very  powers  who  have  consented  to  establish  this 
robbery,  that  they  might  be  able  to  copy  it,  and  with  im- 
punity to  make  new  usurpations  of  their  own.     The  king 
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of  PniBsia  has  hypothecated  in  trust  to  the  regieidea  his 
ritih  and  fertile  territories  on  the  Rhine,  aa  a  pledge  of  hia 
zeal  and  affection  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  equality.  He 
has  Been  them  rohhed  with  unbounded  libertr,  and  with  tha 
most  levelling  equality.  The  woods  are  wasted,  the  country  ia 
ravaged,  property  ia  confiscated,  and  the  people  are  put  to 
bear  a  douhle  yoke,  in  the  esactiona  of  a  tyrannical  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  contributions  of  an  hostile  irmptioa.  Is  it 
to  satisfy  the  court  of  Berlin,  that  the  court  of  London  ia  to 
give  the  same  sort  of  pledge  of  its  sincerity  and  good  faith  to 
the  French  directory  ?  It  is  Dot  that  heart  full  of  sensibility, 
— it  is  not  Luchesini,  the  minister  of  his  Pniaaian  Majesty, 
the  late  ally  of  England,  and  the  present  ally  of  its  enemy, 
who  has  demanded  this  pledge  of  our  sincerity,  as  the  price 
of  the  renewal  of  the  long  lease  of  his  sincere  friendship  to 
this  kingdom. 

It  is  not  to  our  enemy,  the  now  faithful  ally  of  regicide, 
late  the  faithful  ally  of  G-reat  Britain,  the  Catholic  king, 
that  we  address  our  doleful  lamentation ;  it  is  not  to  the 
ftince  of  Peace,  whose  declaration  of  war  was  one  of  the 
first  auapiciouB  omens  of  genera]  tranquillity,  which  our 
doye-like  ambassador,  with  the  ohve-braneh  in  his  beak,  was 
saluted  with  at  hia  entrance  into  the  ark  of  clean  hirda  at 
Paris, 

Surely  it  is  not  to  the  Tetrorch  of  Sardinia,  now  the  faith- 
ful ally  of  a  power  who  has  seized  upon  all  his  fortresses, 
and  confiscated  the  oldest  dominions  of  his  house  ;  it  ia  not 
to  this  once  powerful,  once  respected,  and  once  cherished  ally 
of  Great  Bntain,  that  we  mean  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  the 
peace  which  we  ofiered  to  make  at  his  espense.  Or  is  it  to 
him  we  are  to  prove  the  arrogance  of  the  power  who,  under 
the  name  of  friend,  oppresses  him,  and  the  poor  remains  of 
his  subjects,  with  aU  the  ferocity  of  the  most  cruel  enemy  ? 

It  is  not  to  Holland,  under  the  name  of  an  ally,  laid 
under  a  permanent  military  contribution,  filled  with  their 
double  garrison  of  barbarous  Jacobin  troops,  and  ten  times 
more  barbarous  Jacobin  clubs  and  assemblies,  that  we  find 
onraelves  obliged  to  give  this  pledge. 

Ia  it  to  Genoa  that  we  make  this  kind  promise ;  a  state 
which  the  regicides  were  to  defend  in  a  favourable  neutrality, 
but  whose  neutrality  haa  been,  by  the  gentle  influence  of 
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Jacobic  authority,  forced  into  the  trammela  of  an  aUiance; 
whose  aJiance  has  been  secured  by  the  admiaaion  of  French 
ganisoaa ;  aad  whose  peace  haa  been  for  ever  ratified  by  a 
forced  declaration  of  war  against  onreelves  f 

It  ia  not  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuaeany  who  claims  this 
declaration  ;  not  the  grand  duke,  who  for  his  early  sincerity, 
for  his  love  of  peace,  and  for  his  entire  confidence  in  the 
amity  of  the  aaaassina  of  his  house,  has  been  complimented 
in  the  British  parliament  with  the  name  of  "  Ihe  wisesl  mme- 
reign  in  Europe :" — It  is  not  this  pacific  Solomon,  or  hig 
philoBophic,  cudgelled  ministry,  cudgelled  by  EngUah  and 
by  French,  whose  wisdom  and  philoaophy  between  them 
have  placed  Leghorn  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  of  the  Aua- 
trian  family,  and  driven  the  only  profitable  commerce  of 
Tuscany  from  its  only  port.  It  ia  not  this  sovereign,  a  iar 
e  able  statcaman  than  any  of  the  Medici  in  whose  chair 
he  aita :  it  is  not  the  philosopher  CarUlli,  more  ably  specu- 
lative than  Galileo,  more  profoundly  politic  than  Machi- 
avel,  that  call  upon  us  ao  loudly  to  give  the  same  happy 
proofa  of  the  same  good  faith  to  the  republic,  always  tne 
same,  alwaya  one  and  indiviaible. 

It  ia  not  Venice,  whoae  principal  citiea  the  enemy  has 
appropriated  to  himself,  and  scornfully  desired  the  state  to 
indemnify  itself  from  the  emperor,  that  we  wiah  to  convince 
of  the  pride  and  the  deapotiam  of  an  enemy,  who  loads  us 
with  hia  acoffs  and  buffeta. 

It  ia  not  for  hia  Holinesa  we  intend  this  conaolatory  de- 
claration of  our  own  weakneas,  and  of  the  tyrannoua  temper 
of  hia  grand  enemy.  That  prince  haa  known  both  the  one 
and  the  other  from  the  beginning.  The  artista  of  the  French 
Revolution  had  given  their  very  first  eaaaya  and  aketches  of 
robbery  and  deaolation  againat  hia  territories,  in  a  far  mora 
cruel  "  murdering  piece "  than  had  ever  entered  into  tha 
imagination  of  painter  or  poet.  Without  ceremony  they 
tore  from  his  cherishing  arma  the  posaesaions  which  ha  held 
for  five  hundred  years,  undisturbed  by  all  the  ambition  of  all 
the  ambitious  monarchs  who,  during  that  period,  have  reigned 
in  France.  Is  it  to  him,  in  whose  wrong  we  have  in  our  late 
negotiation  ceded  hia  now  unhappy  countries  near  the  Bhime, 
lately  amongst  the  moat  fiouriahing  (perhapa  the  moat  flou> 
iflhing  for  their  eitent)  of  all  the  countries  uijoii  earth,  that 
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we  sre  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  our  resolutioD  to  make  peace 
with  tte  republic  of  barbariam  ?  That  venerable  poteutate 
and  pontiff  ie  Bunk  deep  into  the  Tale  of  years ;  Be  is  half 
diBarmed  by  his  peaceful  character ;  hia  dominions  are  more 
than  half  disarmed  by  a  peace  of  two  hundred  years,  defended 
MB  they  were,  not  by  force,  but  by  reverence ;  yet  in  all 
these  Btraits,  we  see  him  display,  amidst  the  recent  ruins  and 
the  new  defacements  of  his  plundered  capital,  along  with  the 
mild  and  decorated  piety  of  the  modem,  all  the  spirit  and 
magnanimity  of  ancient  Home  1  Does  he,  who,  though  him- 
Bell  unable  to  defend  them,  nobly  refiised  to  receive  pecu- 
niary compensations  for  the  protection  he  owed  to  hia  people 
of  Xyignon,  Carpentraa,  and  the  Venaisin ; — doea  he  want 
proofs  of  our  good  disposition  to  deliver  over  that  people 
without  any  aecuiity  for  them,  or  any  compensation  to  their 
Bovereign,  to  this  cruel  enemy  ?  Does  he  want  to  be  satisfied 
of  the  sincerity  of  our  humiliation  to  France,  who  has  seen 
hia  free,  fertile,  and  happy  city  and  state  of  Bologna,  the 
cradle  of  regenerated  law,  the  seat  of  sciences  and  of  arts,  so 
hideously  metamorphosed,  whilst  he  was  crying  to  &reat 
Britain  for  aid,  and  offering  to  purchase  that  aid  at  any  price  ? 
Is  it  him,  who  sees  that  chosen  spot  of  plenty  and  delight 
converted  into  a  Jacobin  ferocious  republic,  dependent  on  the 
homicides  of  France  ?  Is  it  him,  who,  from  the  miracles  of 
his  beneficent  industry,  haa  done  a  wort  which  defied  the 
power  of  the  Homan  emperors,  though  with  an  enthralled 
world  to  labour  for  them ;  ia  it  him,  who  has  drained  and 
cultivated  the  Pontine  Marshes,  that  we  are  to  satisfy  of  our 
cordial  spirit  of  conciliation,  with  those  who,  in  their  equity, 
are  reatoring  Holland  again  to  the  scaa,  whose  maxims  poisou 
more  than  the  exhalations  of  the  most  deadly  fens,  and  who 
turn  all  the  fertilities  of  nature  and  of  art  into  a  howling 
desert  ?  Is  it  to  him  that  we  are  to  demonstrate  the  good 
faith  of  our  submissiona  to  the  cannibal  republic ;  to  him 
who  is  commanded  to  deliver  into  their  bands  Ancons  and 
Civita  Vecchia,  seats  of  commerce,  raised  by  the  wise  and 
liberal  labours  and  expenses  of  the  present  and  late  ponti&s ; 
ports  not  more  belonging  to  the  Ecclesiastical  State  than  to 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain ;  thus  wresting  from  his  hands 
the  power  of  the  keys  of  the  centre  of  Italy,  as  before  they 
had  taken  possession  of  the  keys  of  the  northern  part)  from 
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a  of  the  unhappy  king  of  Sardinia,  the  natural  ally 
of  England  P  Is  it  to  hini  we  are  to  prove  our  good  faith  in 
the  peace  which  we  are  soliciting  to  receive  from  the  hands 
of  his  and  our  robbers,  the  enemieB  of  all  arts,  all  sciraicea, 
nil  civilization,  and  all  commerce  F 

la  it  to  the  CiBpadaae  or  to  the  Tranapadone  republics, 
which  have  been  forced  to  bow  under  the  galling  yoke  of 
French  hberty,  that  we  address  all  these  pledges  of  our  ain- 
cerity  and  love  of  peace  with  their  unnatural  parents  ? 

Are  we  by  this  declaration  to  aatis^  the  king  of  Naples, 
whom  we  have  left  to  struggle  as  he  can,  after  our  abdication 
of  Corsica,  and  the  flight  of  the  whole  naval  force  of  England 
out  of  the  whole  circuit  of  the  Mediterranean,  abandoning 
our  aUiee,  our  commerce,  and  the  honour  of  a  nation,  once 
the  protectress  of  all  other  nations,  because  strengthened  by 
the  independence,  and  enriched  by  the  commerce,  of  them 
all  P  By  the  express  provisions  of  a  recent  treaty,  we  had 
engaged  with  the  king  of  Naples  to  keep  a  naval  force  in 
the  Slediterranean.  But,  good  &od !  was  a  treaty  at  all 
necessary  for  this  P  The  uniform  pohcy  of  this  kingdom  as 
a  state,  and  eminently  so  as  a  commercial  state,  has  at  aQ 
times  led  us  to  keep  a  powerful  squadron  and  a  commodious 
naval  station  in  that  central  sea,  which  borders  upon,  and 
which  connects,  a  far  greater  number  and  variety  of  states, 
European,  Asiatic,  and  African,  than  any  other.  Without 
such  a  naval  force,  Trance  must  become  despotic  mistress  ot 
that  sea,  and  of  all  the  countries  whose  snores  it  washes. 
Our  commerce  must  become  vassal  to  her,  and  dependent  on 
her  wiD.  Since  we  are  come  no  longer  to  trust  to  our  force 
in  arms,  but  to  our  dexterity  in  negotiation,  and  begin  to  pay 
a  desperate  court  to  a  proud  and  coy  usuraation,  and  have 
finally  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  Bourbon  regicides  at 
Paris ;  the  king  of  Naples,  who  saw  that  no  reliance  was  to 
be  placed  on  our  engagements,  or  on  any  pledge  of  our  ad- 
herence to  our  nearest  and  dearest  interests,  has  been 
obliged  to  send  his  ambassador  also  to  join,  the  rest  of  the 
squalid  tribe  of  the  representatives  of  degraded  kings.  This 
monarch,  surely,  does  not  want  any  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
our  amicable  dispositions  to  that  amicable  republic,  into 
whose  arms  he  has  been  given  by  our  desertion  of  him. 

To  look  to  the  powers  of  the  north,  it  is  not  to  the  Danish 
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ntnt)a8Bador,  insolently  treated  in  hia  own  character  and  in 
oura,  that  we  aj^  to  give  prooft  of  tbe  regicide  arrogance, 
and  of  our  dispoaition  to  submit  to  it. 

With  regard  to  Sweden,  I  cannot  say  much.  The 
French  iniluence  is  struggling  with  her  independence ;  and 
they  who  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  amhasaador  of 
that  power  was  treated  not  long  since  at  Paris,  and  the  mau~ 
ner  in  which  the  father  of  the  present  king  of  Sweden 
(himself  tbe  victim  of  regicide  principles  and  pasaiona) 
would  have  looked  on  the  present  assassins  of  France,  ivill 
not  he  very  prompt  to  believe  that  the  young  king  of 
Sweden  has  made  this  kind  of  requisition  to  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  and  has  given  this  kind  of  auspice  of  his  new- 
go  vemmeut. 

I  speak  last  of  tbe  most  important  of  all.  It  certainly 
was  not  the  late  empress  of  Eussia  at  whose  instance  we 
have  given  this  pledge.  It  is  not  the  new  emperor,  the  in- 
heritor of  so  much  glory,  and  placed  in  a  situation  of  so 
much  delicacy,  and  difficulty  for  the  preservation  of  that  in- 
heritance, who  calls  on  England,  the  natural  ally  of  his 
dominions,  to  deprive  herself  of  her  power  of  action,  and  to 
bind  herself  to  France,  Franco  at  no  time,  and  in  none  of  its 
fashions,  least  of  all  in  its  last,  has  been  ever  looked  upon  as 
tbe  friend  either  of  Eussia  or  of  Great  Britain.  Everything 
good,  I  trust,  is  to  he  expected  from  this  prince ;  whatever 
may  be  without  authority  given  out  of  an  influence  over  his 
mind,  possessed  by  that  only  potentate  from  whom  he  has 
anything  to  apprehend,  or  with  whom  he  has  much  even  to  - 
discuss. 

This  sovereign  knows,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  feels,  on  what 
sort  of  bottom  is  to  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Iluasiau 
throne.     He  knows  what  a  rock  of  native  granite  is  to  form 
the  pedestal  of  hia  statue,  who  is  to  emulate  Peter  the    , 
Great,     His  renown  will  be  in  continuing  with  ease  and    I 
safety  what  his  predecessor  was  obliged  to  achieve  through    j 
mighty  struggles.     Me  is  sensible  that  his  business  is  not    | 
to  innovate,  but  to  secure  and  to  establish ;  that  reformations    | 
at  this  day  are  attempts  at  best  of  ambiguous  utility,     He    | 
will  revere  hia  iather  with  the  piety  of  a  son ;  but  in  his  go-'  ' 
vemment  he  will  imitate  the  policy  of  his  mother.     His    ' 
father,  with  many  excellent  qualities,  bad  a  short  reign  ;  ho* 
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cause,  belag  a  native  Buasian,  he  was  unfcrtuuatel;  adviseil 
to  act  in  the  spirit  of  a  foreigner.  His  mother  reigned  over 
EusBia  three  and  tliirty  years  with  the  greatest  glory;  be- 
iiause,  with  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  foreigner  bom,  she 
made  herself  a  Russian,  A  wise  prince  like  the  present  will 
improve  bia  country ;  but  it  will  bo  cautiously  and  progress- 
ively,  upon  its  own  native  ground-work  of  religion,  man- 
nei's,  habitudes,  and  alliances.  If  I  prognosticate  right,  it 
is  not  the  emperor  of  Euasia  that  ever  will  call  for  eitrava- 
gflnt  proofH  of  our  desire  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  irre- 
concilable enemy  of  all  thrones, 

I  do  not  know  why  I  should  not  include  America  among 
the  European  powers,  because  she  is  of  European  origin; 
and  has  not  yet,  like  France,  destroyed  all  traces  of  man- 
ners, laws,  opinions,  and  usages,  which  she  drew  from  Eu- 
rope. As  long  BB  that  Europe  shall  have  any  possestioiia 
either  in  the  southern  or  northern  parts  of  that  Ameriet, 
even  separated  as  it  is  by  the  ocean,  it  must  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  the  European  system.  It  is  not  America, 
menaced  with  internal  ruin  from  the  atteiapts  to  plant 
Jacohinism  instead  of  liberty  in  that  country;  it  ia  not  Ame- 
rica, whose  independence  ia  directly  attacked  by  the  Erench, 
the  enemies  of  the  independence  of  all  nations,  that  calk 
upon  us  to  give  seeurily  by  disarming  ourselves  in  a  tr«K 
cherous  peace.  By  such  a  peace  we  shall  deliver  the  Amo- 
ricans,  their  liberty,  and  their  order,  without  resource,  to  the 
mercy  of  their  imperious  allies,  who  will  have  peace  or  neu- 
trality with  no  state  which  is  not  ready  to  join  her  in  war 
against  England. 

Having  run  round  the  whole  circle  of  the  European  sys- 
tem wherever  it  acts,  I  must  affirm,  that  all  the  foreign 
Sowers  who  are  not  leagued  with  Erance  for  the  utter 
estruction  of  all  balance  through  Europe  and  throughout 
the  world,  demand  other  assurances  from  this  kingdom  than 
are  given  in  that  declaration.  They  require  assurances,  not 
of  the  sincerity  of  our  good  dispositions  towards  the  usurp- 
ation in  Erance,  but  of  our  affection  towards  the  collegfi 
of  the  ancient  states  of  Europe,  and  pledges  of  our  constancy, 
our  fidelity,  and  of  our  fortitude  in  resisting  to  the  last  tbe 
power  that  menaces  them  all.  The  apprehension  from  which 
they  wish  to  be  delivered,  cannot  be  from  anything  thej 
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dread  in  the  ambition  of  England.  Our  power  must  be  their 
Btrengtli.  They  hope  more  from  us  than  they  fear.  I 
sure  the  only  ground  of  their  hope,  and  of  our  hope,  i 
the  greatneBB  of  mind  hitherto  shown  by  the  people  of  this  | 
nation,  and  its  adherence  to  the  unalterable  print:iplea  of  its 
ancient  policy,  whatever  government  may  iuially  prevail  l 
Prance.  I  have  entered  into  this  detail  of  the  wiahea  and 
espectationa  of  the  European  powers,  in  order  to  point  out 
more  clearly,  not  ao  much  what  their  disposition,  as  (a  con- 
sideration of  far  greater  importance)  what  their  situation  de- 
mands, according  as  that  situation  is  related  to  the  regicide 
republic  and  to  this  kingdom. 

Then  if  it  ia  not  to  aatiai'y  the  foreign  powera  we  make  this 
flBBurance,  to  what  power  at  home  is  it  that  we  pay  tbia  hu- 
miliating court  ?  Kot  to  the  old  Whiga  or  to  the  ancient 
Tories  of  this  kingdom ;  if  any  memory  of  aucb  ancient 
divisions  atill  esiats  amongat  us.  To  which  of  the  principles 
of  these  parties  is  this  aasurance  agreeable  ?  Ia  it  to  the 
Wbiga  we  are  to  recommend  the  aggrandizement  of  France, 
and  the  subversion  of  the  balance  of  power  ?  Is  it  to  the 
Tories  we  are  to  recommend  our  eagerness  to  cement  our- 
selves with  the  enemies  of  royalty  and  religion  ?  But  if  these 
parties,  which  by  their  dissensions  have  ao  oft«n  distracted 
the  kingdom,  which  by  their  union  have  once  saved  it,  and 
which  by  their  collision  and  mutual  resistance  have  pre- 
served the  variety  of  this  constitution  in  its  unity,  be  (as  I 
believe  they  are)  nearly  extinct  by  the  growth  of  new  ones, 
which  have  their  roots  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
times — I  wish  to  know  to  which  of  these  new  deacriptiona 
this  declaration  is  addressed?  It  can  hardly  be  to  those 
persons,  who,  in  the  new  distribution  of  parties,  consider 
the  conservation  in  England  of  the  ancient  order  of  things 
as  necessary  to  preserve  order  everywhere  elae,  and  who  re- 
gard the  general  conaervation  of  order  in  other  countriea  as 
reciprocally  neceaaary  to  preaerve  the  same  atate  of  things  in 
these  islands.  That  party  never  can  wish  to  see  Great 
Britain  pledge  herself  to  give  the  lead  and  the  ground  of 
advantage  and  auperiority  to  the  France  of  to-day  in  any  i 
treaty  which  ia  to  settle  Europe.  I  insist  upon  it,  that,  so 
&F  from  expecting  such  an  engagement,  they  are  generally 
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fttipified  and  confounded  nith  it.  That  the  other  partf 
Tchich  demands  great  changes  here,  and  is  so  pleased  to  see 
them  eveiTRbere  ebe,  which  party  I  call  Jacobin,  that  this 
faction  doe*,  from  the  bottom  of  its  heart,  approve  the  de- 
claration, and  does  erect  its  crest  upon  the  engagement,  there 
can  be  Uttle  doubt.  To  them  it  may  be  addressed  with  pro- 
prietr,  for  it  answers  their  purpoaea  in  ever}'  point. 

The  partr  in  oppoution  within  the  House  of  Lords  and 
Oommous,  it  ia  irrerereat,  and  half  a  breach  of  privilege, 
(tar  from  my  thoughts,)  to  consider  as  Jacobin.  This  party 
has  always  denied  the  existence  of  such  a  faction ;  and  has 
treated  the  machinEtiona  of  those  whom  you  and  I  call 
Jacobins,  as  so  many  forgeries  and  fictions  of  the  minister  and 
his  adherents,  to  dnd  a  pretext  for  destroying  freedom,  and 
setting  up  an  arbitrarj-  power  in  this  kingdom.  However, 
whether  this  minority  has  a  leaning  towards  the  French 
system,  or  onlv  a  charitable  toleration  of  those  who  lean  that 
way,  it  is  certain  that  they  have  always  attacked  the  sincerity 
of  the  minister  in  the  Eame  modes,  and  on  the  very  same 
grounds,  and  nearlv  in  the  some  terms,  with  the  directory. 
It  must,  therefore,  'be  at  the  tribunal  of  the  mioority,  (&om 
the  whole  tenour  of  the  speech,)  that  the  minister  appeared 
to  consider  himself  obliged  to  pui^  himself  of  duplicity.  It 
was  at  their  bar  that  he  held  up  his  hands ;  it  was  on 
their  sellelte  that  he  seemed  to  answer  interrogatories;  it 
was  on  their  principles  that  he  defended  his  whole  conduct. 
They  certainly  take  what  the  French  call  the  haate  du  paee. 
They  have  loudly  called  for  the  negotiation.  It  was  acc^nled 
to  them.  They  engaged  their  support  of  ihewarwith  v^ur, 
in  case  peace  was  not  granted  on  honourable  terms.  Peace 
was  not  granted  on  any  terms,  honourable  or  shameful, 
"Whether  these  judges,  few  in  number  but  powerful  in  juris- 
diction, are  satisfied;  whether  they,  to  whom  this  new  ^edge 
is  hypothecated,  have  redeemed  their  own;  whether  they 
liave  given  one  particle  more  of  their  support  to  ministry,  or 
even  lavoured  them  with  their  good  opimou,  or  their  candid 
construction,  I  leave  it  to  those  who  recollect  that  memor- 
able debate  to  determine. 

The  fact  is,  that  neither  this  declaration,  nor  the  negotiation 
which  is  its  subject,  could  serve  any  one  good  purpose,  foreign 
or  domestic ;  it  could  conduce  to  no  end,  eitlier  with  wgard 
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to  allies  or  neutrals.  It  tends  neither  to  bring  back  the  niis- 
Ibd  ;  nor  to  give  courage  to  the  fearful ;  nor  to  animate  and 
confirm  those  who  are  hearty  and  zealous  in  the  cause. 

I  hear  it  has  been  said  (though  I  can  scarcely  believe  it) 
by  a  distiDguished  pereon  in  aa  assembly,  where,  if  there  be 
1b8b  of  the  torrent  and  tempest  of  eloquence,  more  guarded 
expression  is  to  be  espected,  that,  indeed,  there  was  no  just 
ground  of  hope  in  this  business  from  the  beginning. 

It  is  plain  that  this  noble  person,  however  conversant  in 
negotiation,  having  been  employed  in  no  less  than  four  em- 
bassies, and  in  two  hemispheres,  and  in  one  of  those  negotia- 
tions havingfully  esperienced  what  it  was  to  proceed  to  treaty 
■without  previous  encouragement,  was  not  at  all  consulted  in 
thia  eaperiment.  For  his  Majesty's  principal  minister  de- 
clared on  the  very  same  day  in  another  House,  "  His  Ma- 
jesty's deep  and  sincere  regret  at  its  unfortunate  and  abrupt 
termination,  so  different  from  the  wiahes  and  iopeg  that  were 
entertained;  " — and  in  other  parts  of  the  speech  apealts  of  this 
abrupt  termination  as  a  great  disappointment,  and  as  a  fall 
£rom  sincere  endeavours  and  sanguine  espectation.  Here 
are,  indeed,  sentiments  diametrically  opposite,  as  to  the  hopes 
with  which  the  negotiation  was  coiuTOenced  and  carried  on, 
and  what  is  curious  is,  the  grounds  of  the  hopes  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  despair  on  the  other,  are  exactly  the  same.  The 
logical  conclusion  from  the  common  premises  is,  indeed,  in 
favour  of  the  noble  lord,  for  they  are  agreed  that  the  enemy 
was  lar  from  giving  the  least  degree  of  countenance  to  any 
such  hopes;  and  that  theyproeeeded,  in  spite  of  every  discour- 
agement which  the  enemy  had  thrown  in  their  way.  But 
tnere  is  another  material  point  in  which  they  do  not  seem  to 
differ;  that  is  to  say,  the  result  of  the  desperate  experiment 
of  the  noble  lord,  and  of  the  promising  attempt  of  the  great 
minister,  in  satisfying  the  people  of  England,  and  in  causing 
discontent  to  the  people  of  France ;  or,  as  the  minister  ex- 
presses it,  "in  uniting  EngUnd  and  in  dividing  France." 

For  my  own  part,  though  I  perfectly  agreed  with  the  noble 
lord,  that  the  attempt  was  desperate,  so  desperate  indeed  as 
to  deserve  his  name  of  an  experiment,  yet  no  fair  man  can 
possibly  doubt  that  the  minister  was  perfectly  sincere  in  his 
proceeding,  and  that,  from  his  ardent  wishes  for  peace  wiHi 
the  regicides,  he  was  led  to  cuuceive  hopes  which  were  founded 
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ruthei  in  his  vehement  desires,  tlian  in  any  rational  grouEd 
of  political  speculation.  Convineed  as  I  ara  of  this,  it  had 
been  better,  in  my  bumble  opinion,  that  persona  of  great 
name  and  authority  had  abstained  irom  those  topics  which 
had  been  used  to  call  the  minister's  sincerity  into  doubt,  and 
had  not  adopted  the  sentiments  of  the  directory  upon  the 
subject  of  all  our  negotiations  ;  for  the  noble  lord  eipnewiir 
says  that  the  experiment  was  made  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  country.  The  directory  says  eiactly  the  same  thing. 
Upon  granting,  in  consequence  of  our  supplications,  the 
passport  to  Lord  Malmestury,  in  order  to  remove  all  sort  of 
hope  from  its  success,  they  charged  all  our  previous  steps, 
even  to  that  moment  of  submissive  demand  to  be  admitted 
to  their  presence,  on  duplicity  and  perfidy;  and  assumed,  that 
the  object  of  all  the  steps  we  had  taken,  was  that  "  of  justi- 
fying the  continuance  of  the  war  in  the  eyes  of  the  Boghsh 
nation,  and  of  throwiog  all  the  odium  of  it  upon  the  Prench :" 
— "  The  English  nation  (said  they)  supports  impatiently  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  and  a  reply  mvsl  be  made  to  its  com- 
plaints and  its  reproaches ;  the  parliament  is  about  to  be 
opened,  and  the  mouths  of  the  orators  who  will  declaim  against 
the  war  must  be  shut ;  the  demands/or  new  taxes  must  be  justi- 
fied; and,  to  obtain  these  results,  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to 
advance,  that  the  French  government  refuses  every  reasonable 
propoaiHon  for  peace."  I  am  sorry  that  the  langu^e  of  the 
A-ienda  to  ministry  and  the  enemies  to  mankind  should  be  so 

As  to  the  fact  in  which  these  parties  are  so  well  agreed, 
that  the  eiperiment  ought  to  have  been  made  for  the  satis- 
faction of  tnis  country,  (meaning  the  country  of  England,) 
it  were  well  to  be  wished  that  persons  of  eminence  would 
cease  to  make  themselves  representatives  of  the  people  of 
England,  without  a  letter  of  attorney,  or  any  other  act  of 
procuration.  In  legal  construction,  the  sense  of  the  people 
of  England  is  to  be  eolieeted  from  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and,  though  I  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  an  abuse  of  this 
trust  as  well  as  any  other,  yet  I  think  that,  without  the 
most  weighty  reasons,  and  in  the  most  urgent  exigencies,  it 
is  highly  dangerous  to  suppose  that  the  House  speaks  auy- 
tliing  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  people,  or  that  the  repr^ 
seutative  is  silent  when  the  sense  of  the  constituent,  strongly. 


decidedly,  and  upon  long  deliberation,  spealia  audibly  upon 
any  topio  of  moment.  If  there  la  a  doubt,  whether  the 
Houae  of  Commons  representa  perfectly  the  whole  Cammona 
of  Great  Britain,  (1  think  there  ia  none,)  there  can  be  no 
question  but  that  the  Lords  and  the  Commona  together  repre- 
sent the  sense  of  the  whole  people  to  the  Crown  and  to  the 
world.  Thus  it  is  when  we  apeak  legally  and  constitutionally. 
In  a  great  measure,  it  ia  equally  true  when  we  apeak  prudenti- 
ally;  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  assert,  that  there  are  no  other 
principlea  to  guide  diacretion  than  those  which  are  or  can  be 
filed  by  some  law,  or  some  constitution ;  yet  before  the  legally 
presumed  sense  of  the  people  should  be  superseded  by  a  sup- 
position of  one  more  real,  (as  in  all  cases,  where  a  legal 
presumption  is  to  be  ascertained,)  some  strong  prooft  ought 
to  eiiat  of  a  contrary  disposition  in  the  people  at  large,  and 
some  decisive  indications  of  their  desire  upon  this  subject. 
There  can  he  no  question,  that  previously  to  a  direct  message 
from  the  Crownneither  Houae  of  Parliament  did  indicate  any- 
thing like  a  wish  for  such  advances  as  we  have  made,  or  such 
negotiations  as  we  have  carried  on.  The  parliament  haa 
aasented  to  ministry ;  it  is  not  ministry  that  has  obeyed  the 
impulae  of  parhament.  The  people  at  large  have  their 
organa  through  which  they  can  speak  to  parliament  and  to 
the  Crown  by  a  respectful  petition,  and,  though  not  with  ab- 
solute authority,  yet  with  weight,  they  can  instruct  their 
representatives.  The  freeholders  and  other  electors  in  this 
kingdom  have  another  and  a  surer  mode  of  expressing  their 
sentiments  concerning  the  conduct  which  is  held  by  mem- 
bers of  parliament.  In  the  middle  of  these  transactions, 
this  hist  opportunity  has  been  held  out  to  them.  In  all 
these  points  of  view  I  positively  assert,  that  the  people  have 
nowhere,  and  in  no  way,  expressed  their  wish  of  throwing 
themselves  and  their  sovereign  at  the  feet  of  a  wicked  and 
rancorous  foe,  to  supplicate  mercy,  which,  from  the  nature  of 
that  foe,  and  from  the  circumstances  of  affairs,  we  had  no 
sort  of  ground  to  espeot.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  business 
of  ministers  very  much  to  consult  the  inclinations  of  the 
people,  but  they  ought  to  take  great  care  that  they  do  not 
receive  that  inclination  from  the  few  persons  who  may  hap- 
pen to  approach  them.  The  petty  interests  of  such  gentle- 
men, their  low  conceptions  of  things,  their  fears  arising  from 
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the  dan^r  to  wliieh  t' 
of  public  afikira  may  expose  theii'  places ;  their  appretie))- 
siona  from  the  hazards  to  which  the  discontents  of  a  few 
popular  men  at  elections  may  expose  their  seats  in  parlia- 
ment ;  all  tbeae  causes  trouble  and  confuse  the  representa- 
tiona  which  they  make  to  miniBtera  of  the  real  temper  of 
the  nation.  If  ministers,  instead  of  following  the  great  in- 
dications of  the  conatitutioQ,  proceed  on  such  reports,  they 
will  take  the  whiapera  of  a  cabal  for  the  voice  of  the  people, 
and  the  counsels  of  imprudent  timidity  for  the  wisdom  of  a 
nation. 

I  well  remember,  that  when  the  fortune  of  the  war  began, 
and  it  began  pretty  early,  to  turn,  as  it  is  common  and 
natural,  we  were  dejected  by  the  loaaea  that  had  beea  aus- 
tained,  and  with  the  doubtful  issue  of  the  contests  that  were 
foreseen.  But  not  a  word  was  uttered  that  supposed  peace, 
upon  any  proper  terma,  waa  in  our  power,  or  therefore  that 
it  ahould  be  in  our  desire.  As  usual,  with  or  without  reason, 
we  criticised  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  compared  our  for* 
tunea  with  our  measures.  The  mass  of  the  nation  went  no 
further.  For  I  suppose  that  you  always  understood  me  aa 
speaking  of  that  very  preponderating  part  of  the  nation, 
which  had  always  been  equaDy  adverse  to  the  French  princi- 
ples, and  to  the  general  progress  of  their  Bevolution  through- 
out Europe  ;  considering  the  pnnl  success  of  their  arms  and 
the  triumph  of  their  principles  as  one  and  the  same  thing. 

The  first  means  that  were  used,  by  any  one  professing  oul 
principles,  to  change  the  minds  of  this  party  upon  that  sub- 
ject, appeared  in  a  small  pamphlet  circulated  with  consider- 
able industry.  It  was  commonly  given  to  the  noble  person 
himself,  who  haa  passed  judgment  upon  all  hopes  from 
negotiation,  and  justified  our  late  abortivo  attempt  only  as 
an  experiment  made  to  satisfy  the  country ;  and  yet  that 
pamphlet  led  the  way  in  endeavouring  to  dissatisfy  that  very 
country  with  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  to  raise  in  tlie 
people  the  most  sanguine  espectations  from  some  such 
course  of  negotiation  as  has  been  fatally  pursued.  This 
leads  me  to  suppose  (and  I  am  glad  to  have  reason  for  sup- 
posing) that  there  waa  no  foundation  for  attributing  the 
performance  in  question  to  that  author ;  but  without  men- 
tioning his  name  in  the  title-pag**,  it  paaaed  for  his,  and  dooi 
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etill  pass  uneontradieted.  It  was  entitled,  "  Eemarka  on  tho 
apparent  CircumatanceB  of  the  War  in  the  fourth  Week  of 
October,  1795." 

This  aanguine  little  kingfisher  (not  prescient  of  the  atorm, 
as  by  hia  instinct  he  ought  to  be)  appearing  at  that  uncer- 
tain seaaon,  before  the  rigga  of  oiif  Miehaelmaa  were  yet 
well  compoaed,  and  when  the  inclement  storms  of  winter 
were  approuching,  began  to  flicker  over  the  aeas,  and  was  as 
busy  in  building  its  halcyon  nest  as  if  the  angry  ocean  had 
been  soothed  by  the  genial  breath  of  May.  very  unfor- 
tunately this  aua^ice  was  inataotly  followed  by  a  speeeli 
from  the  throne,  in  the  very  spirit  and  principles  of  that 
jfflmphlet. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  newspapers,  which  are  undoubtedly 
in  the  interest,  and  which  are  supposed  by  aome  to  be 
directly  or  indirectly  under  the  influence,  of  ministers,  and 
which,  with  leaa  authority  than  the  pamphlet  which  I  apeak 
of,  had  indeed  for  some  time  before  held  o  similar  language, 
in  direct  contradiction  to  their  more  early  tone  :  insomuch, 
that  I  can  apeak  it  with  a  certain  assurance,  that  very  many, 
who  wished  to  administration  as  well  as  you  and  I  do, 
thought  that  in  giving  their  opinion  in  favour  of  this  peace, 
they  followed  the  opinion  of  ministry — they  were  conscious 
that  they  did  not  lead  it.  Jly  inference  therefore  is  this, 
that  the  negotiation,  whatever  its  merits  may  be,  in  the 
general  principle  and  policy  of  undertaking  it,  is,  wiiat  every 
political  measure  in  general  ought  to  be,  the  aole  work  of 
adminiatration ;  and  that  if  it  was  an  experiment  to  satisfy 
anybody,  it  was  to  satisfy  those,  whom  the  ministers  were  in 
the  daily  habit  of  condemning,  and  by  whom  they  were  daily 
condemned ;  I  mean,  the  Leaders  of  the  Opposition  in  Par' 
liament.  I  am  certain  that  the  ministers  were  then,  and  are 
now,  inveated  with  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  major  part 
of  the  nation,  to  pursue  such  measures  of  peace  or  war  aa 
the  nature  of  things  shall  suggest  as  moat  adapted  to  the 
public  Bftfety.  It  is  in  thia  light  therefore  as  a  measure 
which  ought  to  have  been  avoided,  and  ouglit  not  to  be  re- 
peated, that  I  take  the  liberty  of  discussing  the  merits  of 
thia  system  of  regicide  negotiations.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
light  experiment  that  leaves  us  where  it  found  «a.  Peace 
or  war  are  the  great  hinges  upon  which  the  very  being  of 
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nations   turos.      ^'egotiations  are  tlie  meaiiB    of 

peace  or  preventiug  war,  and  are  therefore  of  more  Berions 

"iportance  than  almoat  any  single  event  of  war  can  p(a- 


At  the  very  outset  I  do  not  hesitate  to  afBrm,  that  this 
country  in  particuhir,  and  the  puhhc  law  in  general,  have 
Bu:9i;r^  more  hy  this  negotiation  of  experiment,  than,  by  all 
the  hattlea  together  that  we  have  lost  from  the  commence- 
ment of  this  century  to  this  time,  when  it  touched  bo  nearly 
to  tta  close.  I  therefore  hare  the  misfortune  not  to  coindde 
in  opinion  with  the  great  statesman  who  set  on  foot  a  ne- 
gotiation, as  he  said,  "in  apite  of  the  constant  opposition  lie 
had  met  with  from  iVance."  He  admits,  "  that  the  diffieultv 
in  this  negotiation  became  most  seriously  increased  indeed, 
by  the  situation  in  which  we  were  placed,  and  the  manner 
in  which  alone  the  enemy  would  admit  of  a  negotiation." 
Thifl  situation  so  described,  and  so  truly  described,  rendered 
our  solicitation  not  only  degrading,  but  from  the  TCry  outset 
eridently  hopeless. 

I  find  it  asserted,  and  even  a  merit  taken  for  it,  "  that  this 
country  surmounted  every  difficulty  of  form  and  etiquette 
which  the  enemy  had  thrown  in  our  way."  An  odd  way  of 
surmounting  a  difBculty  by  cowering  under  it !  I  find  it 
asserted  that  an  heroic  resolution  had  been  taken,  and 
avowed  in  parliament,  prerioua  to  this  negotiation,  "  that  no 
consideration  of  etiquette  should  stand  in  the  way  of  it." 

Etiquette,  if  I  understand  rightly  the  term,  which  in  any 
extent  is  of  modem  usage,  had  its  original  application  tu 
those  ceremonial  and  formal  observances  practised  at  courts, 
which   bad    been  established  by  long  usage,   in  order  to 

[ireserve  the  sovereign  power  from  the  rude  intrueion  of 
icentious  famiharity,  as  weU  aa  to  preserve  majesty  itself 
from  a  disposition  to  consult  its  ease  at  the  expense  of  its 
dignity.  The  term  came  afterwards  to  have  a  greater  lati- 
tude, and  to  be  employed  to  signify  certain  formal  methods 
used  in  the  transactionH  between  sovereign  states. 

In  the  more  limited  as  well  as  in  the  larger  sense  of  the 
term,  without  knowing  what  the  etiquette  is,  it  is  impoasibla 
to  determine  whether  it  is  a  vain  and  captious  punctilio,  or 
a  form  necessary  to  preserve  decorum  in  character  and  orieT 
in  business.    I  readily  admit,  that  nothing  tends  to  facOitato 
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the  issue  of  all  public  transa  tun         tl  an  a  mutual  | 
disposition,  in  tlie  parties  tr  at  Bg    t    wa       all  ceremony. 
But  the  use  of  this  temporary    u  p  n     n    f  the  recogniaed 
modes  of  respect  consists  in    t     b    ng  mut  al,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  conciliation,  in  which  all  m     y  is  laid  aside. 

On  the  contrary,  when  one     f  th    parti      t    a  treaty  in- 
trenchea  himself  up  to  the  chin  in  these  ceremonies,  and  viH 
not  on  his  side  abate  a  Bingle  punctilio,  and  that  all  the 
concesaiona  are  upon  one  side  only,  the  party  so  conceding    . 
does  by  this  act  place  himBelf  in  a  relation  of  inferiority,  and' J 
thereby  fundamentally  subverts  that  equality  which  is  trfj 
the  very  essence  of  all  treaty. 

After  this  formal  act  of  degradation,  it  was  but  a  matter  1 
of  course,  that  gross  insult  should  be  offered  to  our  ambas-  1 
Bador,  and  that  he  should  tamely  submit  to  it.  He  fgimd  I 
himself  provoked  to  complain  of  the  atrocious  libels  against  J 
his  public  character  and  his  person,  which  appeared  in  b  I 
paper  under  the  avowed  patronage  of  that  government.  The  | 
regicide  directory,  on  this  complaint,  did  not  recognise  the  1 
paper ;  and  that  was  all.  They  did  not  punish,  they  did  not  I 
dismiss,  they  did  not  even  reprimand,  the  writer.  As  to  o 
ambassador,  this  total  want  of  reparation  for  the  injury  wa«  ] 
passed  by  under  the  pretence  of  despising  it. 

In  this  but  too  senons  business,  it  is  not  possible  here  to  1 
avoid  a  smile.     Contempt  is  not  a  thing  to  be  despised.     It  j 
may  be  home  with  a  calm  and  equal  mind,  but  no  man  by  ] 
lifting  his  head  high  can  pretend  that  he  does  not  perceive   ( 
the  scorns  that  are  poured  down  upon  him  from  above.     All 
these  sudden  complaints  of  injury,  and  all  these  deliberate 
aubmisaiona  to  it,  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
situation  in  which  we  had  placed  ourselves ;   a  situation 
wherein  the  insults  were  such  oa  nature  would  not  enable  t 
to  bear,  and  circumstances  would  not  permit  na  to  resent. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  after  this  contempt  of  contempt  ] 
upon  the  part  of  our  ambassador  (who  by  the  way  repr&-    , 
sented  his  sovereign)  that  a  new  object  was  furnished  for 
displaying  sentiments  of  the  same  kind,  though  the  case  was 
infinitely  aggravated.      Not  the  ambassador,  but  the  king 
himself,  was  libelled  and  insulted  ;  libelled,  not  by  a  creature   | 
of  the  directory,  but  by  the  directory  itself.     At  least  si 
Lord  Malmesbury  understood  it,  and  so  be  answered  it  ij 
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Lis  note  of  the  12th  December,  1796,  in  which  he  says, 
"With  regard  to  the  offensive  and  injurious  insinnations 
which  are  contained  in  that  paper,  and  which  are  only  calcu- 
lated to  throw  new  obstacles  in  the  way  of  that  accommoda- 
tion, which  the  French  government  profess  to  desire,  THE 
KING  HAS  DEE:\IED  IT  FAE  BENEATH  HIS 
DIGNITY  to  permit  an  answer  to  be  made  to  them  on  his 
part,  in  any  manner  whatsoever.'* 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  his  Majesty  had  kept  aloof  from 
that  wash  and  off-scouring  of  everything  that  is  low  and 
barbarous  in  the  world,  it  might  be  weD  thought  unworthy 
of  his  dignity  to  take  notice  of  such  scurrilities.  They  must 
be  considered  as  much  the  natural  expression  of  that  kind  of 
animal,  as  it  is  the  expression  of  the  feelings  of  a  dog  to  bark; 
but  when  the  king  had  been  advised  to  recognise  not  only 
the  monstrous  composition  as  a  sovereign  power,  but,  in  con- 
duct, to  admit  something  in  it  like  a  superiority  ;  when  the 
bench  of  regicide  was  made,  at  least,  co-ordinate  with  his 
throne,  and  raised  upon  a  platform  full  as  elevated,  this 
treatment  could  not  be  passed  by  under  the  appearance  of 
despising  it.  It  would  not,  indeed,  have  been  proper  to  keep 
up  a  war  of  the  same  kind,  but  an  immediate,  manly,  and 
decided  resentment  ought  to  have  been  the  consequence. 
We  ought  not  to  have  waited  for  the  disgraceful  dismissal 
of  our  ambassador.  There  are  cases  in  which  we  may  pre- 
tend to  sleep  :  but  the  wittol  rule  has  some  sense  in  it,  Non 
omnibus  dormio.  We  might,  however,  have  seemed  ignorant 
of  the  affront ;  but  what  was  the  fact  ?  Did  we  dissemble  or 
pass  it  by  in  silence  ?  WTien  dignity  is  talked  of,  a  language 
which  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  in  such  a  transaction,  I  must 
say  what  all  the  world  must  feel,  that  it  was  not  for  the  king's 
dignity  to  notice  this  insult,  and  not  to  resent  it.  This 
mode  of  proceeding  is  formed  on  new  ideas  of  the  corre- 
Bpondence  between  sovereign  powers. 

This  was  far  from  the  only  ill  effect  of  the  policy  of  de- 
|;radation.  The  state  of  inferiority  in  which  we  were  placed 
in  this  vain  attempt  at  treaty,  drove  us  headlong  from  error 
into  error,  and  led  us  to  wander  far  away,  not  only  from  all 
the  paths  which  have  been  beaten  in  the  old  course  of  politi- 
^  communication  between  mankind,  but  out  of  the  ways 
'en  of  the  most  common  prudence.    Against  all  rules,  after 
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we  had  met  nothingbutrebuifs  in  return  to  all  our  proposals, 
we  made  two  conjideniial  commtinica lions  to  those  in  wlioiii 
we  had  do  confidence,  and  who  reposed  no  confideoce  in  ua. 
What  waa  worse,  we  were  fully  aware  of  the  madneea  of  the 
step  we  were  taking.  Amhaasadora  are  not  sent  to  a  hostile 
power,  persevering  in  sentiments  of  hostility,  to  make  candid, 
confidential,  and  amicable  communications.  Hitherto  the 
world  has  considered  it  as  the  duty  of  an  ambassador  in  euch  a 
eituation  to  be  cautious,  guarded,  desterons,  and  circumspect. 
It  is  true  that  mutual  confidence  and  common  interest  dis- 
pense with  all  rules,  smooth  the  rugged  way,  remove  every 
obstacle,  and  make  oil  things  plain  and  level.  When,  in  tha 
last  century.  Temple  and  De  Wilt  negotiated  the  famous 
triple  alliance,  their  candour,  their  freedom,  and  the  most 
confidential  disclosures,  were  the  result  of  true  policy. 
Accordingly,  in  spite  of  all  the  dilatory  forma  of  the  complex 
govermnent  of  the  United  Provinces,  the  treaty  was  con- 
5uded  in  three  days.  It  did  not  take  a  much  longer  time 
to  bring  the  same  state  (that  of  Holland)  through  a  still 
more  complicated  transaction,  that  of  the  Grand  Alliance. 
But  in  the  present  case,  this  unparalleled  candour,  this  un- 
pardonable want  of  reserve,  produced,  what  might  have  been 
eipected  from  it,  the  most  serious  evils.  It  instructed  the 
enemy  in  the  whole  plan  of  om'  demands  and  concessions. 
It  made  the  moat  fatal  discoveries. 

And  firs*,  it  induced  us  to  lay  down  the  basis  of  a  treaty 
which  itself  had  nothing  to  rest  upon  ;  it  seems,  we  thought 
we  had  gained  a  great  point  in  getting  this  basis  admitted — 
that  is,  a  basis  of  mutual  compensation  and  exchange  of  con- 
quests. If  a  disposition  to  peace,  and  with  any  reasonable 
assurance,  had  been  previously  indicated,  such  a  plan  of 
arrangement  might  with  propriety  and  safety  be  proposed, 
because  these  arrangements  were  not,  in  effect,  to  make  tha 
basis,  but  a  ™rt  of  the  superstructure,  of  the  fabric  of 
pacification.  The  order  of  things  would  thus  be  reversed. 
The  mutual  disposition  to  peace  would  form  the  reasonable 
base,  upon  which  the  scheme  of  compensation  upon  one  side 
or  the  other  might  be  constructed.  This  truly  fundamental 
base  being  once  laid,  all  differences  arising  from  the  spirit 
of  huckstering  and  barter  might  be  easily  adjusted.  If 
the  restoration  of  peace,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment 
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of  a  fair  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  bad  been  made  tbe  Tcal 
ban's  of  the  treaty,  the  reciprocal  value  of  the  compensations 
could  not  be  estimated  according  to  their  proportion  to  each 
other,  but  according  to  their  proportionate  relation  to  that 
end:  to  that  great  end  the  whole  would  be  subservient. 
The  effect  of  the  treaty  would  be  in  a  manner  secured 
before  the  detail  of  particulars  was  begun,  and  for  a  plain 
reason,  because  the  hostile  spirit  on  both  sides  had  been 
conjured  down ;  but  if^  in  the  full  fury  and  unappeased 
rancour  of  war,  a  little  traffic  is  attempted,  it  is  easy  to  divine 
what  must  be  the  consequence  to  those  who  endeavoured  to 
open  that  kind  of  petty  commerce. 
Jr    To  illustrate  what  I  have  said,  I  go  back  no  further  than 
to  the  two  last  treaties  of  Paris,  and  to  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  which  preceded  the  first  of  these  two  treaties  of 
Pans  by  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.    I  do  not  mean 
here  to  criticise  any  of  them.      My  opinions  upon  some 
particulars  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763  are  published  in  a 
pamphlet,^  which  your  recollection  wiU  readily  bring  into 
your  view.     I  recur  to  them  only  to  show  that  their  basis 
had  not  been,  and  never  could  have  been,  a  mere  dealing  of 
truck  and  barter,  but  that  the  parties  being  willing,  firom 
common  fatigue  or  common  suffering,  to  put  an  end  to  a 
war,  the  first  object  of  which  had  either  been  obtained  or 
despaired  of,  the  lesser  objects  were  not  thought  worth  the 
price  of  further  contest.     The  parties  understanding  one 
another,  so  much  was  given  away  without  considering  from 
whose  budget  it  came,  not  as  the  value  of  the  objects,  but  as 
the  value  of  peace  to  the  parties  might  require.     At  the 
last  treaty  of  Paris  the  subjugation  of  America  being  de- 
spaired of  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  independence 
of  America  being  looked  upon  as  secure  on  the  part  of  France, 
the  main  cause  of  the  war  was  removed ;  and  then  the  con- 
quests which  France  had  made  upon  us   (for  we  had  made 
none  of  importance  upon  her)  were  surrendered  with  suffi- 
cient facility.    Peace  was  restored  as  peace.    In  America  the 
parties  stood  as  they  were  possessed.    A  limit  was  to  be 
settled,  but  settled  as  a  limit  to  secure  that  peace,  and  not 
at  all  on  a  system  of  equivalents,  for  which,  as  we  then  stood 
with  the  United  States,  there  were  little  or  no  materials. 
'  Ohservations  on  a  Late  State  of  the  Nation. 
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At  the  preceding  treaty  of  Paris,  I  mean  that  of  17G3, 
there  was  nothing  at  all  on  which  to  fix  a  hnais  of  compensa- 
tion from  reciprocal  cession  of  conqueata.  They  were  all 
on  one  aide.  The  queation  with  ua  waa  not  what  we  were  to 
receive,  and  on  what  consideration,  but  what  we  were  to  keep 
for  indemnity,  or  to  cede  for  peace.  Accordingly  no  place 
heing  left  for  barter,  aacrificea  were  made  on  our  si»le  to 
peace  ;  and  we  surrendered  to  the  French  their  moat  valuable 
poaaeasiona  in  the  West  Indiea  without  any  equivalent.  The 
rest  of  Europe  fell  soon  after  into  its  ancient  order ;  and 
the  German  war  ended  exactly  where  it  had  begun. 

The  treaty  of  Ais-la-CbapeUe  was  built  upon  a  similar 
basis.  All  the  conquests  in  Europe  had  been  made  by 
France.  She  had  subdued  the  Austrian  Netherlanda,  and 
broken  open  the  gatea  of  Holland.  We  had  taken  nothing 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  Cape  Breton  was  a  trifling  businesa 
indeed.  France  gave  up  all  for  peace.  The  allies  had  given 
up  all  that  was  ceded  at  Utrecht.  Louis  the  Fourteenth 
made  all,  of  nearly  all,  the  cessions  at  Byswick,  and  at 
Nimeguen.  In  all  those  treaties,  and  in  all  the  preceding, 
as  well  as  in  the  others  which  intervened,  the  question  never 
had  been  that  of  barter.  The  balance  of  power  had  been 
ever  assumed  aa  the  known  common  law  of  Europe  at  all 
times,  and  by  all  powers ;  the  question  had  only  been  (aa  it 
must  happen)  on  the  more  or  leas  inclination  of  that  balance. 

This  general  balance  waa  regarded  in  four  principal  points 
of  view; — the  gbeat  midme  balanoe,  which  comprehended 
Great  Britain,  Prance,  and  Spain ;  the  balance  or  thb 
MOETH  ;  the  BAT.ANCE,  external  and  internal,  of  Gebmaitt  ; 
and  the  baiascb  of  Italt.  In  all  those  systemB  of  balance, 
England  waa  the  power  to  whose  custody  it  waa  thought  it 
might  be  moat  safely  committed. 

Prance,  as  ahe  happened  to  stand,  secured  the  balance,  or 
endangered  it.  Without  queation  she  had  been  long  the 
security  for  the  balance  of  Germany,  and,  under  her  ausj 
the  system,  if  not  formed,  had  been  at  least  perfected, 
was  so  in  some  measure  with  regard  to  Italy,  more  than 
QccaaionaUy.  She  had  a  clear  interest  in  the  balance  of  the 
north,  and  had  endeavoured  to  preserve  it.  Bnt  when  we 
began  to  treat  with  the  present  France,  or  more  properly 
:  ourselves  to  her,  and  to  try  if  we  should  be 
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ndiiiitted  to  raniiom  our  alliea,  upon  a  eyatem  of  mutual 
concesaioD  and  compeneation,  we  bad  not  one  of  the  mud 
facilitiea.  Vot  firet,  we  had  not  the  Bmallest  indication  of  « 
desire  for  peace  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  ;  but  rather  the 
direct  contrary.  Men  do  not  ranke  aacriflces  to  obtain  wlist 
they  do  not  desire  ;  and  as  for  the  balance  of  power,  it  wM 
BO  fcr  from  being  admitted  by  France  either  on  the  gener^ 
system,  or  with  regard  to  the  particular  Bvstenia  that  I  have 
mentioned,  that  in  the  whole  body  of  their  authorised  or 
encouraged  reports  and  discuasioua  upon  the  theory  of  the 
diplomatic  system,  they  constantly  rejected  the  very  idea  of 
the  hnJaace  of  power,  and  treated  it  as  the  tree  cause  of  all 
the  wara  and  calamities  that  had  afflicted  Europe  :  and  their 
practice  was  correspondent  to  the  dogmatic  positions  they 
had  laid  down.  The  Empire  and  the  Papacy  it  waa  their 
great  object  to  destroy,  and  this,  now  openly  avowed  and 
Btedfastly  acted  upon,  might  have  been  discerned  with  very 
little  accuteneas  ot  sight,  from  the  very  flrat  dawnings  of  the 
Eevolution,  to  be  the  main  drift  of  their  policy.  I'or  they 
professed  a  resolution  to  destroy  everything  whicb  can  holi 
states  together  by  the  tie  of  opinion. 

Exploding,  therefore,  dl  sorta  of  balances,  they  avow  their 
design  to  erect  themselves  into  a  new  deBcription  of  empire, 
which  is  not  grounded  on  any  balance,  but  forms  a  sort  of 
impious  hierarchy,  of  which  France  ia  to  be  the  head  and  the 
guardian.  The  law  of  this  their  empire  ia  anything  rather 
than  the  public  law  of  Europe,  the  ancient  conventions  of  its 
several  states,  or  the  ancient  opinions  which  assign  to  them 
superiority  or  pre-eminence  of  any  sort,  or  any  other  kind  (if 
connexion  in  virtue  of  ancient  relations.  They  permit,  and 
that  is  all,  the  temporary  existence  of  some  of  the  old  com- 
munities :  but  whilst  they  give  to  these  tolerated  states  this 
temporary  respite  in  order  to  secure  them  in  a  condition  of 
real  dependence  on  themselvea,  they  invest  them  on  eveiy 
Bide  by  a  body  of  republics,  formed  on  the  model,  and  depend- 
ent ostensibly,  as  well  as  substantially,  on  the  will,  of  the 
mother  republic,  to  which  they  owe  tlieir  origin.  Theae  are 
to  be  BO  many  garrisons  to  check  and  control  the  states, 
which  are  to  be  permitted  to  remain  on  the  old  model,  imtil 
tbey  are  ripe  for  a  change.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  IVance, 
on  her  new  system,  means  to  form  an  universal  empire,  by 
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producing  an  univereftl  revolution.  By  this  means,  forming 
I  a  new  code  of  communities  according  to  what  she  calls  the 
natural  righta  of  man  and  of  states,  she  pretends  to  secure 
eternal  peace  to  the  world,  guaranteed  by  ner  generosity  and 
justice,  which  are  to  grow  with  the  extent  of  her  power.  To 
tallc  of  the  balance  of  power  to  the  governors  of  such  a 
country,  was  a  jargon  which  they  could  not  understand  even 
through  an  interpreter.  Before  men  can  tranaact  any  affair, 
they  must  have  a  common  languaee  to  speak,  and  aonie  com- 
mon recognised  principles  on  which  they  can  argue ;  other- 
'vriae  all  is  cross-purpoae  and  confusion.  It  was,  therefore, 
an  eaaential  preliminary  to  the  whole  proceeding  to  fix,  whe- 
ther the  balance  of  power,  the  liberties  and  laws  of  the  empire, 
and  the  treaties  of  different  belligerent  powers  in  past  times, 
when  they  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  were  to  be  considered  as 
the  baaia  of  the  present  negotiation. 

The  whole  of  the  enemy's  plan  was  known  when  Lord 
Malmesbury  was  sent  with  hia  ecrap  of  equivalents  to  Paris. 
Tet,  in  this  unfortunate  attempt  at  negotiation,  instead  of 
fixing  these  points,  and  assuming  the  balance  of  power  and 
the  peace  of  Europe  as  the  basis  to  which  all  cessions  on  all 
aides  were  to  be  subservient,  our  solicitor  for  peace  was 
directed  to  reverse  that  order.  He  was  directed  to  make 
mutual  concessions,  on  a  mere  comparison  of  their  market- 
able value,  the  base  of  treaty.  The  oalance  of  power  was  to 
be  thrown  in  as  an  inducement,  and  a  sort  of  moke-weight  to 
supply  the  manifest  deficiency,  which  must  stare  him  and  the 
world  in  the  face,  between  those  objects  which  he  was  to 
require  the  enemy  to  surrender,  and  those  which  he  bad  to 
offer  as  a  fair  equivalent. 

To  give  any  force  to  this  inducement,  and  to  make  it 
answer  even  a  secondary  purpose  of  equalising  equivalents 
Laving  in  themselves  no  natural  proportionate  value,  it  is 
supposed,  that  the  enemy,  contrary  to  the  most  notorious 
feet,  did  admit  this  balance  of  power  to  be  of  some  value, 
great  or  small ;  whereas  it  is  plain  that  in  the  enemy's 
estimate  of  things,  the  consideration  of  the  balance  of  power, 
SB  we  have  said  before,  was  so  far  from  going  in  diminution 
of  the  value  of  what  the  directory  was  desired  to  surrender, 
or  of  giving  an  additional  price  to  our  objects  offered  in  ei- 
change,  that  the  hope  of  the  utter  destruction  of  that  balance 
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v  motive  to  the  junto  of  regicides  for  preserving, 
as  a  lutitkua  for  reiilizing  that  hope,  wiiat  we  wished  them 
to  abandon. 

Thus  stood  the  basis  of  the  treaty  oa  lajing  the  first  atone 
of  the  foundation.  At  the  very  beat,  upon  our  aide,  the 
questioa  stood  upon  a  mere  naked  bai^ain  and  eele.  Un- 
tliinking  people  here  triumphed  when  they  thought  they  had 
obtained  it,  whereas  when  obtained  as  a  basis  of  treaty,  it 
was  just  the  worst  we  could  possibly  have  choaen.  Ah  to 
our  offer  to  cede  a  moat  unprofitable,  and,  indeed,  beggarly, 
chargeable  counting-house  or  two  in  the  East  Indiea,  we  ought 
not  to  presume  that  they  could  couaider  this  as  anyth]n| 
else  than  a  mockery.  Aa  to  anything  of  real  value,  we  bad 
nothing  under  heavea  to  ofier  {for  which  we  were  not  our- 
selves in  a  very  dubious  struggle)  except  the  island  of  Mar^ 
tinico  only.  When  this  object  was  to  be  weighed  against  the 
directorial  conquests,  merely  as  an  object  of  a  value  at  market, 
the  principle  of  barter  became  perfectly  ridiculous ;  a  single 
quarter  in  the  single  city  of  Amsterdam  was  worth  ten  Mm- 
tinicos ;  and  would  have  sold  for  mauy  more  years'  purchase 
in  any  market  overt  in  Europe.  How  was  this  gross  and 
glaring  defect  in  the  objects  of  exchange  to  be  supplied  ?— 
It  was  to  be  made  up  by  argument.  And  what  van  th&t 
argument  ? — The  extreme  utility  of  possessions  in  the  West 
Indiea  to  the  augmentation  of  tbe  naval  power  of  Prance.  A 
very  curious  topic  of  argument  to  be  proposed  and  inaiated 
on  by  an  ambasBador  of  Great  Britam.  It  ia  directly  and 
plainly  this — "  Come,  we  know  that  of  all  things  you  wish  a 
naval  power,  and  it  is  natural  you  should,  who  wish  to  destroy 
the  very  sources  of  the  British  greatness,  to  overpower  our 
marine,  to  destroy  our  commerce,  to  eradicate  our  foreign 
mfluence,  and  to  la.y  us  open  to  an  invasion,  which  at  «db 
stroke  may  complete  our  servitude  and  ruin,  and  expunge  us 
from  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Here  I  have  it  in  my 
budget,  the  inlallible  arcanum  for  that  purpose.  You  are  but 
novices  in  the  art  of  naval  resources.  Iiet  you  have  the 
West  Indies  back,  and  your  maritime  preponderance  is  se- 
cured, for  which  you  would  do  well  to  be  moderate  in  your 
demands  upon  tjje  Austrian  Netherlands." 

Under  any  circumstances,  this  is  a  most  extraordinary 
topic  of  argument ;  but.  it  is  rendered  by  much  the  mora 
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unaccoui. table,  when  we  are  told  that  if  the  war  faa  been 
diverted  from  the  great  object  of  eatablishing  society  anil 
good  orderin  Europe  by  deatroyingthe  usurpation  in  France; 

■  this  diversion  was  made  to  increase  the  naval  resourceB  and 
power  of  Great  Britain,  aud  to  lower,  if  not  annihilate,  those 
of  the  marine  of  France.  1  leave  all  this  to  the  very  Herioua 
reflection  of  every  Englishman. 

This  basis  was  no  sooner  admitted,  than  the  rejection  of  a 
treaty  upon  that  sole  foundation  was  a  thing  of  course.  Tho 
enemy  did  not  think  it  worthy  of  a  discussion,  as  in  truth  it 
was  not ;  and  immediately,  as  usual,  they  began,  in  the  most 
opprobrious  and  moat  insolent  manner,  to  question  our  sin- 
cerity aud  good  faith.  Whereas,  in  truth,  there  was  no  one 
symptom  wanting  of  openneas  and  fair  dealing.  What  could 
be  more  fair  than  to  lay  open  to  an  enemy  all  that  you 
wished  to  obtain,  and  the  price  you  meant  to  pay  for  it,  and 
to  deaire  him  to  imitate  your  ingenuous  proceeding,  and  in 
the  same  manner  to  open  his  honest  heart  to  you  ?  Hero 
was  no  want  of  fair  dealing,  but  there  waa  too  evidently  a  fault 
of  another  kind ;  there  was  much  weakness — there  was  an 
eager  and  impotent  desire  of  aasociating  with  this  unsocial 
power,  and  of  attempting  the  connexion  by  any  means,  how- 
ever manifestly  feeble  and  inefiectual.  The  event  waa  com- 
mitted to  chance ;  that  is,  to  such  a  manifestation  of  tho 
desire  of  France  for  peace,  as  would  induce  the  directory  to 

■  forget  the  advantages  they  had  in  the  system  of  barter.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  general  desire  for  such  a  peace  waa  triumph- 
antly reported  from  the  moment  that  Lord  Malmesbury  had 
set  his  toot  on  shore  at  Calais. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  directory  waa  compelled  against 
its  will  to  accept  the  basis  of  barter  (as  if  that  had  tended 
to  accelerate  the  work  of  pacification!)  by  the  voice  of  all 
France.  Had  this  been  the  case,  the  directors  would  have 
continued  to  listen  to  that  voice  to  which  it  seemB  they  were 
so  obedient ;  they  would  have  proceeded  with  the  negotia- 
tion upon  that  baaia.  But  the  fact  ia,  that  they  instantly 
broke  up  the  negotiation,  as  soon  as  they  had  obliged  our 
ambassador  to  violate  all  the  principles  of  treaty,  and  weakly, 
rashly,  and  unguardedly  to  expose,  without  any  countOT- 
proposition,  the  whole  of  our  project  with  regard  to  our- 
Belvea  and  our  allies,  and  without  holding  out  the  smallest 
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hope  that  they  would  admit  the  smallest  part  of  our  pie- 
tensions. 

When  they  had  thus  drawn  from  us  all  that  they  could 
draw  out,  they  expelled  Lord  Malmesbury,  and  they  ap- 
pealed, for  the  propriety  of  their  conduct,  to  that  very 
France  which,  we  thought  proper  to  suppose,  had  driven 
them  to  this  fine  concession:  and  I  do  not  find  that  in 
either  division  of  the  family  of  thieves, — the  younger  branch, 
or  the  elder,  or  in  any  other  body  whatsoever, — ^there  was 
any  indignation  excited,  or  any  tumult  raised,  or  anything 
like  the  virulence  of  opposition  which  was  shown  to  the 
king's  ministers  here,  on  account  of  that  transaction. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  seems  a  hope  is  still  ente^ 
tained  that  the  directory  wiU  have  that  tenderness  for  the 
carcase  of  their  country,  by  whose  very  distemper,  and  on 
whose  festering  wounds,  like  vermin,  they  are  fed;  that 
these  pious  patriots  will  of  themselves  come  into  a  more 
moderate  and  reasonable  way  of  thinking  and  acting.  In 
the  name  of  wonder,  what  has  inspired  our  ministry  with 
this  hope  any  more  than  with  their  former  expectations  ? 

Do  these  hopes  only  arise  from  continual  disappointment  P 
Do  they  grow  out  of  the  usual  grounds  of  despair  ?  "What 
is  there  to  encourage  them  in  the  conduct,  or  even  in  the 
declarations,  of  the  ruling  powers  in  France,  from  the  first 
formation  of  their  mischievous  republic  to  the  hour  in  which 
I  write  ?  Is  not  the  directory  composed  of  the  same  junto  ? 
Are  they  not  the  identical  men,  who,  from  the  base  and 
sordid  vices  which  belonged  to  their  original  place  and  situa- 
tion, aspired  to  the  dignity  of  crimes ;  and  from  the  dirtiest, 
lowest,  most  fraudulent,  and  most  knavish,  of  chicaners,  as- 
cended in  the  scale  of  robbery,  sacrilege,  and  assassination 
in  all  its  forms,  till  at  last  they  had  imbrued  their  impious 
hands  in  the  blood  of  their  sovereign?  Is  it  from  these 
men  that  we  are  to  hope  for  this  paternal  tenderness  to 
their  country,  and  this  sacred  regard  for  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  all  nations  ? 

But  it  seems  there  is  still  another  lurking  hope,  akin  to 
that  which  duped  us  so  egregiously  before,  when  our  de- 
lightful basis  was  accepted ;  we  still  flatter  ourselves  that 
the  public  voice  of  France  will  compel  this  directory  to 
more  moderation.    Whence  does  this  hope  arise?     What 
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^^Mic  voice  is  there  in  France  ?  There  are,  in  deed,  some  Tritenr 
who,  since  this  monater  of  a  directory  has  obtained  a  great, 
reguUr,  military  force  to  guard  them,  are  indulged  in  a  suf- 
ficient liberty  of  writing,  and  some  of  them  write  well  un- 
doubtedly. But  the  world  knows  that  in  France  there  is 
no  public,  that  the  country  ia  composed  hut  of  two  descrip- 
tions,— audacious  tyrants,  and  trembling  slaves.  The  con- 
testa  between  the  tyrants  is  the  onlv  vitid  principle  that  can 
be  discerned  in  France.  The  only  tiling  which  there  appears 
like  spirit,  is  amongst  their  late  associates,  aad  fastest 
friends  of  the  directory,  the  more  fiirious  and  untameabie 
part  of  the  Jacobins.  This  discontented  member  of  the 
faction  docs  almost  balance  the  reigning  divisions  ;  and  it 
threatens  every  moment  to  nredommate.  For  the  present, 
however,  the  dread  of  their  iuiy  forms  some  sort  of  security 
to  their  fellows,  who  now  eserciae  a  more  regular,  and  there- 
fore a  somewhat  leas  ferocious,  tyranny.  Most  of  the  alaves 
choose  a  quiet,  however  reluctant,  aubmiasion  to  those  who 
are  somewhat  satiated  with  blood,  and  who,  like  wolves,  are 
a  little  more  tame  from  being  a  little  less  hungry,  in  prefer- 
ence to  an  irruption  of  the  famished  devourers,  who  are 
prowling  and  howling  about  the  fold. 

This  circumstance  assures  some  degree  of  permanence  to 
the  power  of  thoae,  whom  we  know  to  be  permanently 
our  rancorous  and  implacable  enemies.  But  to  those  very 
enemiea,  who  have  sworn  our  deatruction,  we  have  ourselvea 
given  a  further  and  far  better  security,  by  rendering  the 
cause  of  the  royalists  desperate.  Those  brave  and  virtuous, 
but  unfortunate  adherents  to  the  ancient  conBtitution  of 
their  country,  after  the  miserable  slaughters  which  have 
been  made  in  that  body,  after  all  their  losses  by  emigration, 
are  still  numereus,  but  unable  to  exert  themselves  against 
the  force  of  the  usurpation,  evidently  countenanced  and 
npheld  by  thoae  very  princes  wlio  had  called  them  to  arm 
for  the  support  of  the  legal  monarchy.  Where  then,  after 
chasing  these  fleeting  hopes  of  ours  from  point  to  point  of 
the  political  horizon,  are  they  at  last  really  found?  Not 
where,  under  Providence,  the  hopes  of  Engliabmen  used  to 
be  placed,  in  our  own  courage  and  in  our  own  virtues,  but 
in  the  moderation  and  virtue  of  the  most  atrocious  monsti'rg 
that  have  ever  disgraced  and  plagued  mankind. 
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The  only  exciue  to  be  made  for  all  our  mendicant  di^o- 
niscy  ia  the  same  aa  in  the  ease  of  ail  other  mendicancy  ;— 
nainelv',  that  it  haa  been  fonnded  oi.  absolute  necessity. 
This  deserves  consideratioD.  NecesBity,  as  it  has  no  law,  so 
it  has  no  shame  :  but  moral  necessity  is  not  like  metaphyaical, 
or  even  pbyeical.  In  that  category  it  is  a  word  of  loose 
f^igaificatioEi,  and  conveys  different  ideas  to  different  mind^. 
To  the  low-mioded.  the  aliglitest  necessity  becomes  an  invin- 
cible necessity.  "  The  glotbful  man  saith.  There  ia  a  lion  in 
the  way,  and  I  shall  be  devoured  in  the  streets."  But  when 
the  necessity  pleaded  is  not  in  the  nature  of  thin^,  hut  in 
the  vices  of  htm  who  alleges  it,  the  whining  tones  of  common- 
place beggarly  rhetoric  produce  nothing  but  indignation; 
because  they  indicate  a  desire  of  keeping  op  a  dishonourable 
eriatence,  without  utility  to  others,  and  without  dignity  to 
itself;  because  they  wim  at  obtaining  the  dues  of  labour 
without  industry ;  and  by  frauds  would  draw  from  the  com- 
passion of  others  what  men  ought  to  owe  to  their  own  spirit 
and  their  own  eiertions, 

I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  if  we  degrade  ourselves,  it 
is  the  degradation  which  will  subject  us  to  the  yoke  of  neces- 
sity, and  not  that  it  is  necessity  which  has  brought  on  our 
degradation.  In  this  same  chaos,  where  light  and  darkness 
are  struggling  together,  the  open  subscription  of  last  year, 
with  all  its  circumstances,  must  have  given  us  no  little 
glimmering  of  hope ;  not  (as  I  have  heard,  it  was  rainly 
discoursed)  that  the  loan  could  prove  a  crutch  to  a  lame 
negotiation  abroad ;  and  that  the  whiff  and  wind  of  it  must 
at  once  have  disposed  the  enemies  of  all  tranquillity  to  a 
desire  for  peace.  Jud^ng  on  the  face  of  facts,  if  on  them  it 
had  any  effect  at  all,  it  had  the  direct  contrary  effect ;  for 
very  Boon  after  the  loan  became  public  at  Paris,  the  nego- 
tiation ended,  and  our  ambassador  was  ignominiously  ex- 
|>elled.  My  view  of  this  was  different :  I  Eked  the  loan  not 
from  the  influence  which  it  might  have  on  the  enemy,  but 
on  account  of  the  temper  which  it  indicated  in  our  own 
people.  This  alone  is  a  consideration  of  any  importance ; 
tiecause  all  calculation  formed  upon  a  supposed  relation  of 
the  habitudes  of  others  to  our  own,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, is  weak  and  fallacious.  The  adversary  must  be 
judged,  not  by  what  we  are,  or  by  what  we  wish  him  to  be. 
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but  bv  what  we  must  know  he  actually  ia  :  ucless  we  chooa* 
to  shut  our  eyea  and  our  ears  to  the  uniform  tenor  of  all 
hia  discourses,  and  to  hia  uniform  courae  in  all  his  actionB. 
We  may  be  deluded  ;  but  we  caunot  pretend  that  we  have 
been  disappointed.  The  old  rule  of  JVe  te  queesiverig  extra, 
ia  a  precept  aa  ayailable  in  policy  as  it  is  in  morals.  Ijet  us 
leave  off  speculating  upon  the  disposition  and  the  wants  o£ 
the  enemy.  Let  ua  deacend  into  our  own  bosoms ;  let  us 
ask  ourselvea  what  are  our  duties  and  what  are  our  means 
of  diacliarging  them.  In  what  heart  are  you  at  home  ? — 
How  far  may  an  English  minister  confide  in  the  affections, 
in  the  confidence,  in  the  force  of  an  English  people  P  What 
does  he  find  ua  when  he  puta  us  to  the  proof  of  what  English 
interest  and  English  honour  demand  ?  It  ia  aa  furnisliiDg  an 
answer  to  theae  questions  that  I  consider  the  circumstances 
of  the  loan.  The  effect  on  the  enemy  is  not  in  what  he  may 
speculate  on  our  resources,  but  in  what  he  shall  feel  from 
our  arms. 

The  circumstances  of  the  loan  hare  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
three  capital  pointa,  which,  il'  they  are  properly  used,  may 
be  advantageous  to  the  future  hberty  and  happiness  of 
mankiud.  In  the  first  place,  the  loan  demonstrates,  in  re- 
gard to  instrumental  resources,  the  competency  of  this  king- 
dom to  the  assertion  of  the  common  cause,  and  to  the 
maintenance  and  superintendence  of  that,  which  it  is  its  duty 
and  its  glory  to  hold  and  to  watch  over— the  balance  of 
power  throughout  the  Christian  world.  Secondly,  it  brings 
to  light  what,  under  the  moat  discouraging  appearances,  I 
always  reckoned  on ;  that  with  its  ancient  physical  force,  not 
only  unimpaired,  but  augmented,  its  ancient  spirit  ia  still 
alive  in  the  British  nation.  It  proves,  that  for  their  appli- 
cation there  ia  a  spirit  equal  to  the  resources,  for  ita  energy 
above  them.  It  proves  that  there  exists,  though  not  always 
visible,  a  spirit  which  never  fails  to  come  forth  whenever  it 
is  ritually  invoked ;  a  spirit  which  will  give  no  equivocal  re- 
sponse, but  such  aa  will  hearten  the  timidity,  and  fix  the 
irresolution,  of  heaitating  prudence ;  a  apirit  which  will  be 
ready  to  perform  all  the  tasks  that  shall  be  imposed  upon  it 
by  public  honour.  Thirdly,  the  loan  displays  an  abundant 
confidence  in  his  Majesty's  government,  as  administered  by 
his  present  aervanta,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war  which  the 
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nwil>la  consider,  not  as  a  vor  made  on  the  BUggestion  of 
))tj)ii»terB,  and  to  answer  the  piuposea  of  the  ambition  or 
|mitu  of  Btatesmeo,  but  aa  a  war  of  their  ovm,  and  in  defence 
\>(  that  very  property  which  they  eipend  for  ita  support;  a 
war  for  that  order  ol  things,  from  which  everything  valuable 
that  they  poBsesa  is  derived,  and  in  whkh  order  alone  it  i.'fln 
|iuMibly  be  maintained. 

I  hear  in  derogation  of  the  value  of  the  fact,  from  which  I 
draw  ioferencea  bo  favourable  to  the  spirit  of  the  people  and 
to  its  just  expectation  from  ministers,  that  the  eighteen 
million  loan  is  to  be  considered  in  no  other  Hgbt,  than  aa 
taking  advantage  of  a  very  Lucrative  bargain  held  out  to  the 
■ubseriberB.  I  do  not  in  truth  believe  it.  AU  the  ctreum- 
utaiicea  which  attend  the  aubscription  strongly  spoke  a 
different  language.  Be  it,  however,  aa  these  detractors  say. 
This  with  me  derogates  little,  or  rather  nothing  at  all,  from 
the  political  value  and  importance  of  the  fact.  I  should  be 
very  sorry  if  the  transaction  was  not  such  a  bargain  ;  otber- 
wiae  it  would  not  have  been  a  fair  one.  A  corrupt  and 
improvident  loan,  like  everything  else  corrupt  or  prodigal, 
cannot  be  too  much  coodemoed  :  but  there  is  a  short-sighted 
parsimony  still  more  fatal  than  an  unl'oreaeeing  expense. 
The  value  of  money  must  be  judged  like  everything  else  from 
ita  rate  at  market.  To  force  that  market,  or  any  market,  is 
of  all  things  the  most  dangerous.  For  a  small  temporary 
benefit,  the  spring  of  aU  public  credit  might  be  relaxed  for 
ever.  The  monied  men  have  a  right  to  look  to  advantage  in 
the  investment  of  their  property.  To  advance  their  money, 
tbey  risk  it ;  and  tlie  risk  is  to  be  included  in  the  price.  If 
they  were  to  incur  a  loss,  that  loss  would  amount  to  a  tax  on 
that  peculiar  species  of  property.  In  effect,  it  would  be  the 
most  unjust  and  impolitic  of  all  things — unequal  taxation. 
It  would  throw  upon  one  description  of  persons  in  the  com- 
munity, that  burden  which  ought  by  fair  and  equitable  dis- 
tribution to  rest  upon  the  whole.  None  on  account  of  their 
dignity  should  be  exempt ;  none  (preserving  due  proportion) 
on  account  of  the  Bcantinesa  of  their  means.  The  moment  a, 
man  is  ei:empted  from  the  maintenance  of  the  community, 
'     '     '    a  sort  separated  from  it.     He  loses  the  place  of  a 

u  all  taxation:  but  in  a  bargain,  when  terms  of 
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losa  are  looked  for  by  the  borrower  from  the  lender,  compul- 
eion,  or  what  virtually  is  compulfiion,  introduces  itself  into 
the  place  of  treaty.  When  compulaion  may  be  at  all  Hsed 
by  a  Btate  in  borrowing,  the  occasion  mtiat  determine.  But 
the  compulsion  ought  to  be  known,  and  well  defined,  and 
well  distinguished :  for  otherwise  treaty  only  weakens  the 
energy  of  compulsion,  while  compulsion  destroys  the  freedom 
of  a  bargain.  The  advantage  of  both  is  lost  by  the  confusion 
of  things  in  their  nature  utterly  unsociable.  It  would  be  to 
introduce  compulsion  into  that  in  which  freedom  and  exist- 
ence are  the  same  ;  I  mean  credit,  p'he  moment  that  shame, 
or  fear,  or  force,  are  directly  or  indirectly  applied  to  a  loan, 
tredit  perish  e^i 

There  must  be  some  impulse  besides  public  spirit,  to  put 
private  interest  into  motion  along  with  it.  Monied  men 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  set  a  value  on  their  money  ;  if  they 
did  not,  there  could  be  no  monied  men.  This  desire  of 
accumulation  is  a  principle  without  which  the  means  of  their 
service  to  the  state  could  not  exist.  The  love  of  lucre, 
though  sometimes  carried  to  a  ridiculous,  sometimes  to  a 
vicious,  excess,  is  the  grand  eanae  of  prosperity  to  all  statea. 
In  this  natural,  this  reasonable,  this  powerful,  this  prolific 
principle,  it  is  for  the  satirist  to  expose  the  ridiculous  ;  it  is 
for  the  moralist  to  censure  the  vicious  ;  it  is  for  the  sympa- 
thetic heart  to  reprobate  the  hard  and  cruel ;  it  is  for  the 
judge  to  animadvert  on  the  fraud,  the  extortion,  and  the 
oppression  ;  but  it  is  for  the  statesman  to  employ  it  aa  he 
finds  it,  with  all  its  concomitant  excellencies,  with  all  its 
imperfections  on  its  head.  It  is  his  part,  in  this  case,  as  it 
is  in  all  other  cases,  where  he  is  to  make  use  of  the  general 
energies  of  nature,  to  take  them  as  he  finds  theiri. 

After  all,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine,  aa  too  commoniy, 
almost  indeed  generally,  it  is  imagined  that  the  public  bor- 
rower and  the  private  lender  are  two  adverse  parties  with 
different  and  contending  interests ;  and  that  what  is  given  to 
the  one,  ia  wholly  taken  from  the  other.  Constituted  as 
our  system  of  finance  and  taxation  is,  the  interests  of  the 
contracting  parties  cannot  well  be  separated,  whatever  they 
may  reciprocally  intend.  He  who  is  the  hard  lender  o( 
to-day,  lo-morrow  is  the  generous  contributor  to  his  c 
payment.     For  example,  the  last  loan  ia  raised  on  piiblio 
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taxra,  which  are  designed  to  ppoduee  annuallT  two  tailliOT 
Bterlisg.  At  firat  >iew,  thia  is  an  annuity  of  two  millions 
dead  cnarge  upon  the  pablic  in  favour  of  certain  momed 
men ;  but  inspect  the  thing  more  nearly,  follow  the  stream 
in  its  meanders,  and  you  will  find  that  there  is  a  good  deil 
of  fallacy  in  this  state  of  things. 

I  take  it,  that  whoerer  considers  any  man's  eipenditnri 
of  his  income,  old  or  new.  (I  speak  of  certain  clasaea  in  life,) 
will  find  a  full  third  of  it  to  go  in  tasea,  direct  or  indirect. 
If  so,  this  new.created  income  of  two  millions  will  probahlf 
furnish  £665,000  (I  avoid  broken  numbers)  towards  tbe 
payinent  of  its  own  intereat,  or  to  the  sinking  of  its  own 
capital.  So  it  ia  with  the  whole  of  the  public  debt.  Suppose 
it  any  given  Bum,  it  is  a  fallacious  estimate  of  the  affiure  of 
a  nation  to  conaider  it  as  a  mere  burthen  :  to  a  degree  it  is  so 
without  question,  but  not  wholly  so,  nor  onytLing  like  it, 
If  the  income  from  the  intereat  be  spent,  the  above  propor- 
tion returns  again  into  the  public  stock :  insomucn,  that 
taking  the  intereat  of  the  whole  debt  to  be  twelve  million 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds,  (it  ta  something  more,)  not 
lesB  than  a  sum  of  four  million  one  hundred  thousand  poundt 
comes  back  again  to  the  public  through  the  channel  of 
imposition.  If  the  whole,  or  any  part,  of  that  income  he 
saved,  so  much  new  capital  is  generated ;  the  infiUlible 
operation  of  which  is  to  lower  the  value  of  money,  and  con. 
sequentiy  to  conduce  towards  the  improvement  of  public 
credit. 

I  take  the  eipenditure  of  the  capitalut,  not  the  value  of 
the  capital,  aa  my  atandard ;  because  it  is  the  standard  upon 
which,  amongst  ua,  property,  as  an  object  of  taxation,  is 
rated.  In  this  country,  land  and  offices  only  excepted,  w8 
raise  no  faculty  ta*.  We  preserve  the  faculty  from  the 
expense.  Our  taxes,  for  the  far  greater  portion,  fly  over  the 
bends  of  the  loweat  elasaes.  They  escape  too,  who,  with 
better  abiliW,  voluntarily  subject  themselves  to  the  harsh 
discipline  of  a  rigid  necesaity.  With  us,  labour  and  fru- 
gality, the  parents  of  richea,  are  spared,  and  wisely  too. 
The  moment  men  cease  to  augment  the  common  stock,  the 
moment  they  no  longer  enrich  it  by  their  induatry  or  their 
self-denial,  their  luxury  and  even  their  ease  are  obliged  to 
pay  contribution  to  the  public ;  not  because  they  are  y-~—' 
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jirinciples,  but  because  tbey  are  unproductive.  If,  in.  fact, 
the  intoreat  paid  bj  the  public  had  not  thus  revolved  again 
into  its  own  fund,  if  this  secretion  had  not  again  been  ab- 
sorbed into  the  mass  of  blood,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  the  nation  to  have  existed  to  this  time  under  such  a  debt. 
But  under  the  debt  it  does  exist  and  flourish ;  and  this 
flourishing  state  of  existence  in  no  small  degree  is  owing  to 
the  contribution,  from  the  debt  to  the  payment.  Whatever, 
therefore,  is  taken  from  that  capital  by  too  close  a  bargain, 
ia  but  a  delusive  advantage,  it  is  so  much  lost  to  the  public 
in  another  way.  This  matter  cannot,  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  be  metaphysically  pursued  to  the  eitreme,  but  it  is  a 
consideration  of  which,  m  all  discussions  of  this  kind,  we 
ought  never  wholly  to  lose  sight. 

It  is  never,  therefore,  wise  to  quarrel  with  the  interested 
views  of  men,  whilst  they  are  combined  with  the  public 
interest  and  promote  it ;  it  ia  our  business  to  tie  the  knot,  if 
possible,  closer.  Eesources  that  are  derived  from  extra- 
ordinary virtues,  as  such  virtues  are  rare,  so  they  must  be 
unproductive.  It  is  a,  good  thing  for  a  monied  man  to  pledge 
hia  property  on  the  welfare  of  his  country ;  he  ahowa  that  he 
places  his  treasure  where  his  heart  is ;  and,  revolving  in  this 
circle,  we  know  that  "  wherever  a  man's  treasure  is,  there  his 
heart  will  be  also."  For  these  reasons,  and  on  these  prin- 
ciples, I  have  been  sorry  to  ace  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made,  with  more  good  meaning  than  foreaight  and  consider- 
ation, towards  raising  the  annual  interest  of  this  loan  by 
Erivate  contributions.  Wherever  a  regular  revenue  is  estab- 
shed,  there  voluntary  contribution  can  answer  no  purpose, 
but  to  disorder  and  disturb  it  in  its  course.  To  recur  to  sueii 
aids  is,  for  so  much,  to  dissolve  the  commnnity,  and  to  return 
to  a  state  of  unconnected  nature.  And  even  if  such  a  supply 
should  be  productive,  in  a  degree  commensurate  to  its  object, 
it  must  also  be  productive  of  much  vemtion  and  much  op- 
pression. Either  the  citizens,  by  the  proposed  duties,  i 
their  proportion  according  to  some  rate  made  by  pul 
authority,  or  they  do  not.  If  the  law  be  well  made,  and  the 
contributions  founded  on  just  proportions,  everything  super- 
added by  something  that  is  not  as  regular  aa  law,  and  as 
uniform  in  its  operation,  will  become  more  or  less  out  of  pro- 
portion.    If,  on  the  contrary,  the  law  be  not  made  upon 
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proper  calculatioti,  it  is  h  disgrace  to  tbe  public  vdedom, 
which  fails  ia  skill  to  asaees  the  citisen  in  just  meaaure,  anH 
according  to  hia  means.  But  the  hand  of  authority  is  not 
always  the  most  heavy  hand.  It  is  obTJoua,  that  men  may 
be  oppreased  by  many  waya,  hesidea  thoae  which  take  their 
course  from  the  aupreniB  power  of  the  Btatfl.  Suppose  the 
payment  to  be  wholly  daacretionary.  Whatever  has  its 
origin  in  caprice,  ia  aure  not  to  improve  in  its  progress,  nor 
to  end  in  reason.  It  is  impossible  for  each  privat*  individual 
to  have  any  measure  conformable  to  the  particular  coodition 
of  each  of  hia  fellow-citineuB,  or  to  the  general  eiigenciea  of 
hia  country.     'Tia  a  random  shot  at  best. 

When  men  proceed  in  this  irregular  mode,  the  first  con- 
tributor is  apt  to  grow  peevish  witb  his  neighbours.  He  is 
but  too  well  diapoaed  to  meaaure  their  meana  by  his  own  envy, 
and  not  by  the  real  atate  of  their  fortunes,  which  he  can 
rarely  know,  and  which  it  may  in  them  be  an  act  of  the 
groaaeat  imprudence  to  reveal.  Hence  the  odium  and  las- 
eitude,  with  which  people  will  look  upon  a  provision  for  the 
public,  which  is  bought  by  diacord  at  the  expense  of  aoeial 
quiet.  Hence  the  bitter  heart-burnings,  and  the  war  of 
tongues,  which  ia  so  often  the  prelude  to  other  wars.  Nor  ia 
it  every  contribution  called  voluntary,  which  ia  according  to 
the  free  will  of  the  giver.  A  false  shame,  or  a  falae  glory, 
against  his  feelings,  and  hia  judgment,  may  tax  an  individual 
to  the  detriment  of  hia  family,  and  in  wrong  of  hia  creditors. 
A.  pretence  of  public  spirit  may  disable  him  from  the  perform- 
ance of  hia  private  dutiea.  It  may  diaable  him  even  from 
paying  the  legitimate  contributions  which  he  ia  to  furnish 
according  to  the  prescript  of  law ;  but  what  ia  the  moat 
dangerous  of  aU  ia,  that  malignant  disposition  to  which  this 
mode  of  contribution  evidently  tends,  and  which  at  length 
leaves  the  comparatively  indigent  to  judge  of  the  wealth, 
and  to  prescribe  to  the  opulent,  or  those  whom  they  conceivB 
to  be  such,  the  use  they  are  to  make  of  their  fortunes.  From 
thence  it  ia  but  one  step  to  the  subversion  of  all  property. 

Far,  very  far,  am  I  from  suppoaing  that  auch  things  enter 
into  tbe  purposes  of  thoae  excellent  peraons  whose  zeal  has 
led  them  to  this  kind  of  measure ;  but  the  measure  itself 
will  lead  them  beyond  their  intention,  and  what  is  begun 
iritb  the  beat  designs,  bad  men  will  perversely  improve  to  tbo 
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worat  of  their  purposes,  An  iU-foimded  plauaibUityin  great 
affairs  is  a  real  evil.  In  France  we  have  seen  the  wickedest 
and  most  foolish  of  men,  the  constitutioti-mongera  of  1789, 
purauing  this  very  course,  and  ending  in  this  very  event. 
These  prqectora  of  deception  set  on  foot  two  modes  of  volun- 
tary contribntion  to  the  state.  The  first  they  called  pa- 
triotic gifts.  These,  for  the  greater  part,  were  not  more 
ridiculooa  in  the  mode,  than  contemptible  in  the  project. 
The  other,  which  they  called  the  patriotic  contribution,  was 
expected  to  amount  to  a  fourth  of  the  fortunes  of  individuals, 
but  at  their  own  will  and  on  their  own  estimate  ;  but  this 
contribution  threateaing  to  fell  infinitely  short  of  their  hopes, 
they  soon  made  it  compulsory  both  in  the  rate  and  in  the 
levy,  beginning  in  fraud,  and  ending,  as  all  the  frauds  of 
power  end,  in  plain  violence.  All  these  devices  to  produce 
an  involuntary  will,  were  under  the  pretext  of  relieving  the 
more  indigent  classes ;  but  the  priuciple  of  voluntary  contri-.  j 
bution,  however  delusive,  being  once  established,  these 
lower  classes  first,  and  then  all  classes,  were  encouraged  to. 
throw  off  the  regular  methodical  payments  to  the  state  as 
Bo  many  badges  of  alarery.  Thus  all  regular  revenue  fiiiling, 
these  impostors  raising  the  superstructure  on  the  same 
cheats  with  which  they  had  laid  the  foundation  of  their 
greatness,  and  not  content  with  a  portion  of  the  posaeHsions 
of  the  rich,  confiscated  the  whole,  and,  to  prevent  them  from 
reclaiming  their  rights,  murdered  the  proprietors.  The 
whole  of  the  process  has  passed  before  our  eyes,  and  been 
conducted  indeed  with  a  greater  degree  of  rapidity  than 
could  be  expected. 

My  opinion  then  is,  tliat  public  contributions  ought  only 
to  be  raised  by  the  pubUc  will.  By  the  judicious  form  of  our 
constitution,  the  public  contribution  is  m  its  name  and  sub- 
Btaoee  a  grant.  In  its  origin  it  is  truly  voluntary ;  not  volun- 
tary according  to  the  irregular,  tiDBteady,  capricious  will  of  in- 
dividuals, but  according  to  the  will  and  wisdom  of  the  whole 
popular  mass,  in  the  only  way  in  which  wUl  and  wisdom  can 
go  together.  This  voluntary  grant  obtaining  in  its  progress 
the  force  of  a  law,  a  general  necessity  which  takes  away  all 
merit,  and  consequently  all  jealousy  from  individuals,  com- 
presses, equalises,  and  satisfies  the  whole ;  suffering  no  man 
to  judge  of  his  neighbour,  or  to  nrrognte  anything  to  bin 
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self.  If  their  will  comnlieB  with  their  obligation,  the  gr^ 
eud  is  auBwered  in  tlie  huppieat  mode ;  if  the  will  resist  the 
burthen,  every  one  loses  a.  great  part  of  his  own  will  aa  a 
common  lot.  After  all,  perhaps  contributionB  raised  by  a 
charge  on  luxury,  or  that  degree  of  convenience  which  ap- 
proacljes  so  near  as  to  be  confounded  with  luxury,  is  the 
only  mode  of  contribution  which  may  be  with  truth  termed 
voluntary. 

I  might  rest  here,  aod  take  the  loan  I  epeak  of  as  leading 
to  a  eouition  of  that  question,  which  I  proposed  in  my  first 
letter :  "  Whether  the  inability  of  the  country  to  prosecute 
the  war  did  necessitate  a  submission  to  the  indignities  and 
the  calamities  of  a  peace  with  the  regicide  power?"  But 
give  me  leave  to  pursue  this  point  a  little  further. 

I  know  that  it  nas  been  a  cry  usual  on  this  occasion,  aa  it 
has  been  upon  occasions  where  such  a  cry  could  have  less 
apparent  justification,  that  great  distress  and  misery  have 
been  the  conaequence  of  this  war,  by  the  burthens  brought 
and  laid  upon  tne  people.  But  to  know  where  the  burthen 
really  lies,  and  where  it  presses,  we  must  divide  the  people. 
As  to  the  common  people,  their  stock  is  in  their  persona 
and  in  their  earnings.  I  deny  that  the  stock  of  their  per- 
sons is  diminished  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  common 
Bonreea  of  populousneas  abundantly  fill  up  ;  I  mean,  eonatant 
employment ;  proportioned  pay  according  to  the  produce  of 
the  Boil,  and,  where  the  soil  fails,  according  to  the  operation 
of  the  general  capital ;  plentiful  nourishment  to  vigoroiM 
labour ;  comfortable  provision  to  decrepid  age,  to  orphan  in- 
fancy, and  to  accidental  malady.  1  say  nothing  to  the 
policy  of  the  provision  for  the  poor,  in  all  the  variety  of 
taces  under  which  it  presents  itself.  This  is  the  matter  of 
another  inquiry.  I  only  just  speak  of  it  aa  of  a  fact,  taken 
with  others,  to  support  me  in  my  denial,  that  hitherto  any 
one  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  the  increase  of  mankind  i» 
dried  up  by  this  war.  I  af&rm,  what  I  can  well  prove,  that 
the  waate  has  been  less  than  the  supply.  To  say  that  in 
war  no  man  must  be  killed,  is  to  say  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  war.  This  they  may  say,  who  wish  to  talk  idly,  and  who 
would  diaploy  their  humanity  at  the  expense  of  their  honea^, 
or  their  understanding.  If  more  lives  are  lost  in  this  war 
than  necessity  requires,  they  are  lost  by  misconduct  or  mis- 
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take ;  but  if  the  hostility  be  just,  the  i 
the  war  ia  not  to  he  abandoned. 

That  the  stock  of  the  common  people,  in  numbers,  is  not 
lessened,  any  more  than  the  causes  are  impaired,  ia  manifeat, 
without  being  at  the  pains  of  an  actual  numeration.  An 
improTed  and  improving  agriculture,  which  implies  a  great 
augmentation  of  labour,  haa  not  yet  found  itself  at  a  stand, 
no,  not  for  a  single  moment,  for  want  of  the  necessary  hands, 
either  in  the  settled  progress  of  husbandly,  or  in  the  occa- 
sional presam^  of  liarveats.  I  have  even  reason  to  believe  that 
there  baa  been  a  much  amaller  importation,  or  the  demand 
of  it,  from  a  neighbouring  kingdom,  than  in  former  times, 
when  agriculture  waa  more  limited  in  its  eitent  and  its 
means,  and  when  the  time  was  a  season  of  profound  peace. 
On  the  contrary,  the  prolific  fertility  of  country  life  has 
poured  ita  superfluity  of  population  into  the  canala,  and  into 
other  public  works,  which  of  late  years  have  been  undertaken. 
to  so  amazing  an  estent,  and  whieh  have  not  only  not  been 
discontinued,  but,  beyond  all  expectation,  puahed  ou  with 
redoubled  vigour,  in  a  war  that  calls  for  so  many  of  our  men, 
and  so  much  of  our  riches.  An  increasing  capital  calls  for 
labour  r  and  an  increasing  population  anawera  to  the  call. 
Our  manufactures,  augmented  both  for  the  supply  of  foreign, 
and  domestic  consumption,  reproducing,  with  the  means  of 
life,  the  multitudes  which  they  use  and  waste,  (and  which 
many  of  them  devour  much  more  surely  and  much  more 
largely  than  the  war,)  have  always  found  the  laborious  hand 
ready  for  the  liberal  pay.  That  the  price  of  the  soldier  ia 
highly  raised  ia  true  In  part  this  rise  may  be  owing  to  some 
measures  not  8  w  11  n  de  d  inthebegmningof  this  war ; 
but  the  grand  a  h  b  n  the  reluctance  of  that  class  of 
people  from  \  h  m  th  Id  ry  ia  taken,  to  enter  into  a 
military  life,  ntthtbt  ne  entered  into,  it  haa  its  con- 
veniences, and  n  t  pi  asnrea.  I  have  seldom  known  a 
soldier  who,  at  th    mt  n  of  his  frienda,  and  at  their  no 

small  charge,  had  b  d         d  from  that  discipline,  that  in 

a  short  time  waa  not  eager  to  return  to  it  again.  But  the 
true  reason  ia  the  abundant  oWupation,  and  the  augmented 
stipend,  found  in  towns,  and  villagea,  and  farms,  which  leaves 
K  smaUer  number  of  persons  to  be  disposed  of.    The  price  of 
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men  for  new  and  untried  ways  of  life  must  bear  a  proportion 
to  the  profits  of  that  mode  of  existence  from  nhence  ther 
are  to  be  bought. 

So  far  as  to  the  stock  of  the  common  people,  as  it  consists 
in  their  persons.  As  to  the  other  part,  which  consists  in 
their  earnings,  I  have  to  aay,  that  the  rates  of  wages  ere 
very  greatly  augmented  almost  through  the  kingdom.  In 
the  parish  where  I  live,  it  has  been  raised  from  sev^i  to 
nine  shillings  in  the  week  for  the  same  labourer,  performing 
the  same  task,  and  no  greater.  Except  something  in  ^ 
malt  taxes,  and  the  duties  upon  sugars,  I  do  not  know  any 
one  tax  imposed  for  very  many  years  past,  which  affects  tw 
labourer  in  any  degree  whatsoever ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  tai  upon  houses  not  having  more  than  seven  windows 
(that  is,  upon  cottages)  was  repealed  the  very  year  before 
the  commencement  of  the  present  war.  On  the  whole,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  humblest  class,  and  that  class  which  touches 
the  moat  nearly  on  the  lowest,  out  of  which  it  is  continuaEy 
emerging,  and  to  which  it  is  continually  falling,  receives  ur 
more  from  puhhc  impositions  than  it  pays.  That  class  re- 
ceives two  milhons  sterling  annually  from  the  classes  above  it. 
It  pays  to  no  such  amount  towards  any  public  contribution. 

I  hope  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  take  notice  of  that 
language,  so  iU  suited  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  bas  been 
attributed,  and  so  unbecoming  the  place  in  which  it  is  said 
to  have  been  uttered,  concerning  the  present  war  as  the 
cause  of  the  high  price  of  provisions  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  1796.  I  presume  it  is  only  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  intolerable  licence  witli  which  the  newspapers  break  not 
only  the  rules  of  decorum  in  real  life,  but  even  the  dra- 
matic decorum,  when  they  personate  great  men,  and,  like 
bad  poets,  make  the  heroes  of  the  piece  talk  more  like  us 
Grub  Street  scribblers,  than  in  a  style  consonant  to  persons 
of  gravity  and  importance  in  the  state.  It  was  easy  to  de- 
monstrate the  cause,  and  the  sole  cause,  of  that  rise  in  the 
grand  article  and  first  necessary  of  life.  It  would  appear 
that  it  had  no  more  connexion  with  the  war,  than  the  moder- 
ate price  to  which  all  sorts  of  grain  were  reduced,  soon 
after  the  return  of  Lord  Malmesbury,  had  with  the  state  of 
politics  and  the  fate  of  his  Lordship's  treaty.     I  have  ^uite 
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as  good  reason  (that  is,  no  reaeon  at  all)  to  attriliute  this 
abundance  to  tlie  longer  cootinuance  of  the  war,  as  the  gen- 
tlemen who  personate  leading  members  of  parliament  have 
had  for  giving  the  enhanced  price  to  that  war,  nt  a  morti 
early  period  of  its  duration.  Oh,  the  folly  of  us  poor  crea- 
turea,  who,  in  the  midst  of  our  diatresaes,  or  our  escapes, 
are  ready  to  claw  or  caress  one  another,  upon  matters  that 
BO  seldom  depend  on  our  wisdom  or  oiir  weakness,  on  our 
good  or  evil  conduct  towards  each  other ! 

An  untimely  shower,  or  an  unseasonable  drought ;  a  frost 
too  long  continued,  or  too  suddenly  hroken  up,  with  rain  and 
tempest ;  the  blight  of  the  spring,  or  the  srout  of  the  harvest ; 
will  do  more  to  cause  the  distreaa  of  the  helly,  than  all  the 
contrivances  of  all  statesmen  can  do  to  relieve  it.  Let  go- 
vemraeot  protect  and  encourage  industry,  secure  property, 
repress  violence,  and  discountenance  fraud,  it  is  all  that  they 
have  to  do.  In  other  respects,  the  less  they  meddle  in  these 
affairs  the  hetter ;  the  rest  ia  in  the  hands  of  our  Master  and 
theirs.  We  are  in  a  constitution  of  things  wherein — "  Modo 
tot  ni'mtuj,  moiio  corripit  imber."  But  I  will  push  this  matter 
no  further.  Ab  I  have  said  a  good  deal  upon  it  at  various 
times  during  my  public  service,  and  have  lately  written 
something  on  it,  which  may  yet  see  the  light,  I  shall  content 
myself  now  with  obserring,  that  the  vigorous  and  laborious 
class  of  life  has  lately  got,  from  the  b(yn  ton  of  the  humanity 
of  this  day,  the  name  of  the  "  labouring  poor."  We  have 
heard  many  plana  for  the  relief  of  the  "  labouring  poor." 
This  puling  jargon  ia  not  as  innocent  as  it  is  foolish.  In 
meddling  with  great  affairs,  weaknesa  ia  never  innoxious. 
Hitherto  the  name  of  poor  (in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used 
to  excite  compaaaion)  has  not  been  used  for  those  who  can, 
but  for  those  who  cannot,  labour — for  the  sick  and  infirm, 
for  orphan  infancy,  for  languishing  and  decrepit  age ;  but 
when  we  affect  to  pity,  aa  poor,  thoae  who  must  labour  or 
the  worid  cannot  exist,  we  are  trifling  with  the  condition  of 
mankind.  It  is  the  common  doom  of  man  that  he  must  eat 
his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  that  ia,  by  the  sweat  of 
hia  body,  or  the  sweat  of  his  mind.  If  this  toil  was  inflictea 
as  a  curse,  it  is — aa  might  hb  Ptpeeted  from  the  curses  of  the 
Father  of  all  blessings — ft  is  tempered  with  many  allevia- 
tiona,  many  comforts.     Every  attemnt  to  fly  from  it,  and  to 
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rvftise  tb^  veiT  terms  of  our  enstence,  becomes  much  ni 
truly  a  ciiree,  Bad  heavier  pains  and  penalties  fall  upon  tli 
who  would  elude  the  tasks  which  are  put  upon  them  by  tbe 
gn>at  Master  Workman  of  the  world,  who,  in  his  dealingt 
with  bia  creatures,  iympathizea  with  their  weakness,  sod 
epraking  of  &  creation  wrought  by  mere  will  out  of  notliingp 
epraks  of  six  days  of  labour  and  one  of  reil.  I  do  not  call  a 
bt«lthT  young  man,  cheerfid  in  bis  mind,  and  vigurous  in  bis 
itrms.  i  cannot  call  such  a  man, poor;  I  cannot  pity  my  kind 
as  a  kind,  merely  because  they  are  men.  This  affected  pitj 
only  tends  to  dissatisfy  them  with  tbeir  condition,  and  to 
tc«ch  tbem  to  seek  reaourcea  where  no  reaourcea  are  to  bs 
fuuud,  in  somethiug  else  than  their  own  industry,  aad 
ftugality,  and  sobriety.  Wliatever  may  be  the  intention 
(waick,' because  1  do  not  kno«-,  I  cannot  dispute)  of  those 
who  would  discontent  mankind  by  this  strange  pity,  they 
Oct  towards  us,  in  the  consequences,  as  if  they  were  (fat 
wont  enemies. 

In  turning  our  view  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  classes, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  show  at  any  length  thit 
tbe  stock  of  the  latter,  aa  it  consists  in  their  numbers,  has 
not  yet  sullered  any  material  diminution.  I  have  not  seen 
or  beard  it  asserted :  I  bare  no  reason  to  believe  it :  there  is 
no  want  of  officers,  that  I  have  ever  understood,  for  the  new 
ships  which  we  commission,  or  the  new  regiments  which  we 
raise.  In  the  nature  of  thmga  it  is  not  with  their  persons, 
that  the  higher  classes  principallv  pay  their  contingent  to  tbe 
demands  of  war.  There  is  anotlier,  and  not  less  importsnt 
part,  which  rests  with  almost  eidueive  weight  upon  thSBL 
Jhoy  furnish  the  nieaua. 


-Hot 


IT  maj'  best  upheld, 
0  luaia  aerves,  icon  and  gold, 


Kot  that  they  are  exempt  from  contributing  also  by  their 
personal  sen-ioe  in  the  fleets  and  armies  of  their  countiy. 
They  do  contribute,  and  in  their  full  and  fair  proportion,  k- 
cording  to  the  relative  proportion  of  their  numbers  in  the 
community.  They  contribute  all  the  mind  that  nctoates  the 
^vllole  machine,  Tbe  fortitude  required  of  tbem  is  vwy 
diffei-eut  from  the  unthinking  alacrity  of  the  common  scidiet 
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common  sailor,  in  the  faee  of  danger  and  death ;  it  is  not 
a  passion,  it  is  not  on  impulse,  it  is  not  a  sentiment ;  it  is  a 
cool,  steady,  deliberate  principle,  always  present,  always 
equable;  having  no  connexion  with  anger;  tempering  hon- 
our with  prudence ;  incited,  invigorated,  and  Bustaineo,  by  a 
geoerouB  love  of  fame ;  informed,  moderated,  and  directed 
by  an  enlarged  knowledge  of  its  own  great  pubhc  ends ; 
flowing  in  one  blended  stream  from  the  opposite  sources  of 
the  heart  and  the  head ;  carrying  in  itself  its  own  commission, 
and  proving  its  title  to  every  other  command,  by  the  first 
and  most  dif&cult  command,  that  of  the  bosom  in  which  it 
resides ;  it  is  a  fortitude  which  unites  with  the  courage  of 
the  field  the  more  esalted  and  refined  courage  of  the  council ; 
which  knows  as  well  to  retreat  as  to  advance ;  which  can 
conquer  as  well  by  delay  aa  by  the  rapidity  of  a  march,  or 
the  impetuosity  of  an  attack ;  which  can  be,  with  Fabius,  the 
black  cloud  that  lowers  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  or  with. 
Scipio,  the  thunderbolt  of  war ;  which,  undismayed  by  false 
shame,  can  patiently  endure  the  severest  trial  that  a  gallant 
spirit  can  undergo,  in  the  taunts  and  provocations  of  the 
enemy,the  suspicions,  the  cold  respect,  and"mouth-hononr" 
of  those  from  whom  it  should  meet  a  cheerful  obedience ; 
which,  undisturbed  by  false  hnmanity,  can  calmly  assume 
that  most  awful  moral  responsibilify  of  deciding,  when 
victory  may  be  too  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  a  single 
life,  and  when  the  safety  and  glory  of  their  country  may 
demand  the  certain  sacrifice  of  thousands.  Different  stations 
of  command  may  call  for  different  modifications  of  this  forti- 
tude, bnt  the  character  ought  to  be  the  same  in  all.  And 
never,  in  the  most  "palmy  state"  of  our  martial  renown,  did 
it  shine  with  brighter  lustre,  than  in  the  present  sanguinary 
and  ferocious  hostilities,  wherever  the  British  arms  have 
been  carried.  But,  in  this  most  arduous  and  momentous 
conflict,  which  from  its  nature  should  have  roused  us  to  new 
and  uneiampled  efibrts,  I  know  not  how  it  has  been,  that  we 
have  never  put  forth  half  the  strength  which  we  have  , 
eierted  in  ordinary  wars.  In  the  fatal  battles  which  have 
drenched  the  continent  with  blood,  and  shaken  the  sj^tem 
of  Europe  to  pieces,  we  have  never  had  any  considerable 
army  uf  a  magnitude  to  be  compared  to  the  least  of  those  by 
which,  in  former  times,  we  so  gloriously  asserted  our  place  at 
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protectors,  not  oppressors,  at  the  head  of  the  great  common- 
wealth of  Europe.  We  have  never  manfully  met  the  danger 
in  front :  and  when  the  enemy,  resigning  to  us  our  natimd 
dominion  of  the  ocean,  and  abandoning  the  defence  of  his 
distant  possessions  to  the  infernal  energy  of  the  destroying 
principles,  which  he  had  planted  there  for  the  subversion  of 
tlie  neighbouring  colonies,  drove  forth,  by  one  sweeping  law 
of  unprecedented  despotism,  his  armed  multitudes  on  every 
side,  to  overwhelm  the  countries  and  states,  which  had  for 
centuries  stood  the  firm  barriers  against  the  ambition  of 
France  ;  we  drew  back  the  arm  of  our  military  force,  which 
had  never  been  more  than  half  raised  to  oppose  him.  Erom 
that  time  we  have  been  combating  only  with  the  other  arm 
of  our  naval  power ;  the  right  arm  of  England  I  admit ;  but 
which  struck  almost  unresisted,  with  blows  that  could  never 
reach  the  heart  of  the  hostile  mischief.  Erom  that  time, 
without  a  single  effort  to  regain  those  outworks,  which  ever 
till  now  we  so  strenuously  maintained,  as  the  strong  frontier 
of  our  own  dignity  and  safety,  no  less  than  the  liberties  of 
Europe  ;  with  but  one  feeble  attempt  to  succour  those  brave, 
faithful,  and  numerous  allies,  whom,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  days  of  our  Edwards  and  Henrys,  we  now  have  in  the 
bosom  of  France  itself ;  we  have  been  intrenching,  and  for- 
tifying, and  garrisoning  ourselves  at  home :  we  have  been 
redoubling  security  on  security,  to  protect  ourselves  from 
invasion,  which  has  now  first  become  to  us  a  serious  object 
of  alarm  and  terror.  Alas !  the  few  of  us  who  have  pro- 
tracted life  in  any  measure  near  to  the  extreme  limits  of  our 
short  period,  have  been  condemned  to  see  strange  things ; 
new  systems  of  policy,  new  principles,  and  not  only  new  men, 
but  what  might  appear  a  new  species  of  men.  I  believe  that 
any  person  who  was  of  age  to  take  a  part  in  public  affairs 
forty  years  ago,  (if  the  intermediate  space  of  time  were 
expunged  from  his  memory,)  would  hardly  credit  his  senses, 
when  he  should  hear  from  the  highest  authority,  that  an 
array  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  was  kept  up  in  this 
island,  and  that  in  the  neighbouring  island  there  were  at 
least  fourscore  thousand  more.  But  when  he  had  recovered 
from  his  surprise  on  being  told  of  this  army,  which  has  not 
its  parallel,  what  must  be  his  astonishment  to  be  told  aga^n, 
that  this  mighty  force  was  kept  up  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
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an  inert  and  passive  defence,  and  that  in  its  far  greater  part, 
it  waa  disabled  by  its  constitntion  and  very  essence  from 
defending  ua  against  an  enemy  by  any  one  preventive  stroke, 
or  any  one  operation  of  active  hostility  ?  What  must  his 
reflectioDs  be  on  learning  further,  that  n  fleet  of  five  hundred 
men  of  war,  the  best  appointed,  and  to  the  full  as  ably  com- 
manded as  thifl  country  ever  had  upon  the  sea,  was  for  the 
greater  part  employed  in  carrying  on  the  same  Bysteiu  of 
unenterpriaing  defence  ?  what  must  be  the  sentimenta  and 
feelings  of  one  who  remembers  the  former  energy  of  Eng- 
land, when  he  is  given  to  understand  that  these  two  islands, 
with  their  extensive  and  everywhere  vulnerable  coast,  should 
be  considered  as  a  garrisoned  sea-town  ?  what  would  such  a 
man,  what  would  any  man  think,  if  the  garrison  of  ho  strange 
a,  fortress  should  be  such,  and  so  feebly  commanded,  as  never 
to  make  a  sally ;  and  that,  contrary  to  all  which  has  hitherto 
been  seen  in  war,  an  infinitely  interior  army,  with  the  abat- 
tered  relics  of  an  almost  annihilated  navy,  ill  fouad  and  ill 
manned,  may  with  safety  besiege  this  superior  garrison,  and, 
without  hazarding  the  life  of  a  man,  rum  the  place,  merely 
by  the  menaces  and  false  appearances  of  an  attack  ?  Indeed, 
indeed,  my  dear  friend,  I  look  upon  this  matter  of  our  de- 
fensive system  as  much  the  most  important  of  all  consider- 
ations at  this  moment.  It  has  oppressed  me  with  many 
aniious  thoughts,  which,  more  than  any  bodily  distemper, 
have  sunk  me  to  the  condition  in  which  you  know  that  I  am. 
Should  it  please  Providence  to  restore  to  me,  even  the  late 
weak  remama  of  my  strength,  I  propose  to  make  this  matter 
the  subject  of  a  particular  discussion.  I  only  mean  here  to 
argue,  that  the  mode  of  conducting  the  war  on  our  part,  be 
it  good  or  bad,  has  prevented  even  the  common  havoc  of 
war  in  our  population,  and  especially  among  that  class, 
■whose  duty  and  privilege  of  superiority  it  is,  to  lead  the  way 
amidst  the  perils  and  slaughter  of  the  field  of  battle. 

The  other  causes,  which  sometimes  afiect  the  numbers  of 
the  lower  classes,  but  which  I  have  shown  not  to  have  existed 
to  any  such  degree  during  this  war, — ^penury,  cold,  hunger, 
nakedness, — do  not  easily  reach  the  higher  orders  of  society. 
I  do  not  dread  for  them  the  slightest  taate  of  these  calamities 
from  the  distreasand  pressure  of  the  war.  They  haveinuch 
more  to  dread  in  that  way  from  the  confiscations,  the  rapines. 
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the  bumingB,  and  the  nuiMacrea  that  maj  follow  in  tits  tt 
of  a  peace,  which  ehall  establish  the  derasta ting  uid  depopu- 
lating principle*  and  eiample  of  the  French  regicides  in 
security,  and  triumph,  and  dominion.  In  the  ordinary  courae 
of  human  affaire,  an;  check  to  population  among  men  in  ease 
and  opitlenc«  is  less  to  be  apprehended  from  What  they  may 
Eufier,  than  from  what  they  enjoy.  Peace  is  more  likely  lo 
be  injurious  to  tbem  in  that  respect  than  war.  The  eiceBWs 
of  delicacy,  repose,  and  satiety,  are  as  unfavourable  as  the  ei' 
treraes  of  hardahip,  toil,  and  want,  to  the  increase  and  multi- 
plication of  our  kind.  Indeed,  the  abuse  of  the  bounties  of 
nature,  much  more  surely  than  any  partial  priTation  of  them, 
tenda  to  intercept  that  precious  boon  of  a  second  and  dearer 
life  in  our  progeny,  which  was  bestowed  in  tbe  first  great 
command  to  man  from  the  AJl-gracioua  Giver  of  all,  whose 
name  be  blessed,  whether  he  gives  or  takes  away.  His  hand, 
in  every  page  of  his  book,  has  written  the  lesson  of  modera- 
tion. Our  physical  well-being,  our  moral  worth,  our  social 
happiness,  our  pohtical  trauquilhty,  all  depend  on  that  con- 
trol of  all  our  appetites  and  passions,  wiuch  the  ancients 
designed  by  tbe  cardinal  virtue  of  Temperance. 

The  only  real  question  to  our  present  purpose  with  r^ard 
to  the  higher  classes  is,  how  stands  the  account  of  their 
stock,  as  it  consists  in  wealth  of  every  description  ?  Have 
the  burthens  of  the  war  compelled  them  to  curtail  any  part  ol 
their  former  eipenditure;  which,  I  have  before  observed,  af- 
fords the  only  standard  of  estimating  property  as  an  object  ot 
taiation  ?  Do  they  enjoy  all  the  same  conveniences,  the  aame 
comforts,  the  same  elegancies,  the  same  luxuries,  in  the  same, 
or  in  as  many  different  modes,  as  they  did  before  the  war  ? 

In  tbe  last  eleven  years,  there  have  been  no  less  than  three 
solemn  inquiries  into  the  finances  of  the  kingdom,  by  three 
different  committees  of  your  House.  The  first  was  in  the  year 
1786.  On  that  occasion,  I  remember,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  eiamined,  and  sifted  and  bolted  to  the  bran,  by  a 
gentleman  whose  keen  and  powerful  talents  I  have  ever  ad- 
mired. He  thought  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  the  pleasing  representation  which  the  committee 
had  made,  of  our  national  proBperity.  He  did  not  believe 
that  our  public  revenue  couJd  continue  to  be  so  productive 

they  had  assumed.     He  even  went  the  length  of  record- 
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ing  his  owi:  inferenceB  of  doubt,  in  a  set  of  resolutions,  wliich 
now  stand  upon  your  journals.  And  perhaps  the  retrospect, 
on  which  the  report  proceeded,  did  not  go  far  enough  back, 
to  allow  any  sure  and  satisfactory  average  for  a  ground  of 
Bolid  calculation.  But  what  was  the  event  ?  When  the  next 
committee  sat  in  1791,  they  found  that,  on  an  average  of  the 
last  four  years,  their  predecessors  had  faDen  short  in  their 
estimate  of  the  permanent  tasee,  by  more  than  three  hundred  f 
and  forty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Surely  then  if  I  t 
show  that,  in  the  produce  of  thwie  same  taies,  and  more 
particularly  of  such  as  affect  articles  of  luiurious  use  and 
consumption,  the  four  years  of  the  war  have  equalled  those 
four  years  of  peace,  flourishing,  as  they  were,  beyond  the 
moat  sanguine  speculations,  I  may  expect  to  hear  no  more 
of  the  distress  occasioned  by  the  war. 

The  additional  burdens  which  have  been  laid  on  some  of 
those  same  articles  might  reasonably  claim  some  allowance 
to  be  made.  Every  new  advance  o^  the  price  to  the  con-  i 
sumer  is  a  new  incentive  to  him  to  retrench  the  qnantity  of 
Iiis  consumption:  and  if  upon  the  whole  he  pays  the  same, 
hia  property,  computed  by  the  standard  of  what  he  volun- 
tarily pays,  must  remain  the  same.  But  I  am  willing  to 
forego  that  fair  advantage  in  the  Inquiry ;  I  am  willing  that 
the  receipts  of  the  permanent  taxes  which  existed  before  , 
January,  1793,  should  be  compared  during  the  war,  and  | 
during  the  period  of  peace  which  I  have  mentioned.  I  will 
go  fiirther.  Complete  accounts  of  the  year  1791  were  separ- 
ately laid  before  your  House.  I  am  ready  to  stand  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  produce  of  four  years  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1792,  with  that  of  the  war.  Of  the  year  immedi- 
ately previous  to  hostilities,  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
ajiy  perfect  documents ;  but  I  have  seen  enough  to  satisfy  me 
that,  although  a  comparison  including  that  year  might  be  less 
favourable,  yet  it  would  not  essenti^ly  injure  my  argument. 

Tou  wiU  always  bear  in  mind,  my  dear  Sir,  that  I  am  not 
considering  whether,  if  the  common  enemy  of  the  quiet  of 
Europe  had  not  forced  ua  to  take  up  arms  in  our  own  de- 
fence, the  spring-tide  of  our  prosperity  might  not  have  flowed 
liisher  than  the  mark  at  which  it  now  stands.  That  con- 
sideration is  connected  with  the  question  of  the  justice  and 
the  necessity  of  tho  war.     Jt  is  a  question  which  I  hare  long 
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eioce  diecDM&d.  I  urn  now  ende&TOuring  to  ascertain  vlwther 
there  exists,  in  fact,  any  such  necessity  as  we  hear  erery  day 
asserted,  to  fiu-nish  a  miserable  pretext  for  counselling  us  to 
surrender,  at   discretion,  our  conquests,  our    honour,  ( 

nity,  our  yery  independence,  ana.  with  it,  all  that  is  di 

man.  It  will  be  more  than  sufficient  for  that  pmpose,  if 
1  can  make  it  appear  that  we  have  been  stationary  daiiug 
the  war.  What  then  will  be  said,  if  in  reality  it  should  be 
proved  that  there  is  every  indication  of  increased  and  in- 
creasing wealth,  not  only  poured  into  the  grand  resenroir  of 
the  national  capital,  but  difinsed  through  all  the  channels  of 
all  the  higher  claHsea,  and  giving  life  and  activity,  aa  it  passes, 
to  the  agriculture,  the  manufactures,  the  commerce,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  country  P 

Tlie  finance  committee,  which  has  been  appointed  in  this 
session,  has  already  made  two  reports.  Every  coDcluBion 
that  I  had  before  drawn,  as  you  know,  from  my  own  obsar?- 
ation,  I  have  the  satiafaction  of  seeing  there  confirmed  by 
that  great  public  authority.  Large  aa  was  the  sum  by  whicK 
the  committee  of  1791  found  the  estimate  of  1786  to  have 
been  exceeded  in  the  actual  produce  of  four  years  of  peace, 
their  own  estimate  has  been  exceeded,  during  the  war,  by  a 
sum  more  than  one-third  larger.  The  same  taxes  have 
yielded  more  than  half  a  million  beyond  their  calculation. 
Tlioy  yielded  this,  notvrithatauding  the  stoppage  of  the  dis- 
tilleries,  against  which,  you  may  remember,  I  privately  re- 
monstrated. "With  an  allowance  for  that  defalcation,  they 
have  yielded  sixty  thousand  pounds  annually  above  the  actual 
average  of  the  preceding  four  years  of  peace.  1  believB 
this  to  have  heen  without  parallel  in  all  former  wars.  If  re- 
gard he  had  to  the  great  and  unavoidable  burthens  of  the 
present  war,  I  am  confident  of  the  fact. 

But  let  us  descend  to  particulars.  The  taxes  which  go 
by  the  general  name  of  aaseased  taxes  comprehend  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  domestic  establishment  of  the 
rich.  They  include  some  things  which  belong  to  the  mid- 
dling, and  even  to  all  but  the  very  lowest  cSasaea.  They  now 
consist  of  the  duties  on  houses  and  windows,  on  male  ser- 
vanta,  horses,  and  carriages.  They  did  also  extend  to  cot- 
tages, to  female  servants,  waggons,  and  carts  used  in  hus- 
bandry,  previous    to    the  year    1792 ;    when,    with    mora 


enliglitened  policy,  at  the  moment  tbat  the  possibility  of  war 
could  not  be  out  of  the  coutemplfttiou  of  any  stateaman,  the 
wisdom  of  parliament  confined  tbem  to  their  present  objects. 
I  shall  give  the  gross  assessment  for  five  years,  as  I  find  it  iu 
the  appendix  to  the  second  report  of  your  committee. 


1791  ending  5th  AprQ  1792 

1792  .        .        .      1793 

1793  .        .        .1794 


1795 


17H& 

use 


£  1.706,334 
1,585,991 
1,597,623 
1,608,196 


Hero  will  be  seen  a  gradual  increase  during  the  whole  I 
progress  of  the  war :  and,  if  I  am  correctly  i5brmed,  the  I 
rise  in  the  last  year,  after  every  deduction  that  can  be  made,  f 
affords  the  moat  consoling  and  encouraging  prospect.  li 
enormously  out  of  all  proportion. 

There  are  some  other  taxes,  which  seem  to  have  a  re 
ence  to  the  sarae  general  head.     The  present  minister,  many   ] 
years  ago,  subjected  bricks  and  tiles  to  a  duty  under  the  ei-    ^ 
cise.     It  is  of  little  consequence  to  oiir  preaent  considera-   , 
tion,  whether  these  materials  have  been  employed  in  build-    : 
iog  more  commodious,  more  elegant,  and  more  niagoificent  j 
habitations,  or    in   enlarging,  decorating,  and    remodelHag 
those,  which  sufficed  for  our  plainer  ancestors.     During  the    | 
first  two  years  of  the  war,  they  paid  so  largely  to  the  public 
revenue,  that  in  1794  a  new  duty  was  laid  upon  them,  which 
was  equal  to  one  haK  of  the  old,  and  which  baa  produced 
upwards  of  £165,000  in  the  last  three  years.     Tet,  notwith- 
standing the  pressure  of  this  additional  weight,'  there  has 
1  TWa  and  the  following  tables  on  the  saraa  construction  are  compiled 
from  the  reports  of  the  finance  committee  m  1791  and  1797,  with  the 
addition  of  the  aeparaU  paper  laid  hefore  the  House  of  Commona,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  7tli  of  February,  1792. 


Yre.  af  Peace. 


BRICKS  AND  TILES. 

£  Yra.  of  War.        £ 

94,521  1793    .     122,975 

96,278  1794     .     106,811 


£408,258       £21,277. 
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Q  actujil  augmentation  in  the  consumption.  The  oo\j 
two  other  articles  which  come  under  this  deBcription,  are 
the  stamp  duty  on  gold  and  sUver  plate,  and  the  cuatome  on 
IS  plates.  This  latter  is  aow,  I  believe,  the  single  instaoce 
mostly  furniture  to  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  oar  im- 
ports. If  it  were  wholly  to  vaniah,  I  should  not  think 
we  were  ruined.  Both  the  duties  have  risen,  daring  the 
war,  very  considerably  in  proportion  to  the  total  of  tLeif 
produce. 

We  have  no  tax  among  us  on  the  moat  necessary  articles 
of  food.  The  receipts  of  our  Custom-house,  under  the  head 
of  Groceries,  afford  ua,  however,  eome  means  of  calculating 
our  luxuries  of  the  table.  The  articles  of  tea,  coffee,  and 
cocoa-nuts,  I  would  propose  to  omit;  and  to  take  tbem in- 
stead from  the  excise,  as  beat  showing  what  is  consumed 
at  home.  Upon  this  principle,  adding  tbem  all  together, 
(with  the  exception  of  sugar,  for  a  reason  which  I  shall  afttai- 
wards  mention,)  I  find  that  they  have  produced,  in  one 
mode  of  comparison,  upwards  of  £272,000,  and  in  the  other 
mode,  upwards  of  £165,000  more  during  the  war  than  in 


PLATE. 

Yra.  of  Peace. 

£ 

Yra.  of  War 

£ 

1787    .     . 

.      22,707 

1793     . 

25,920 

1788    .    . 

.      23,295 

1794      . 

23.637 

1789    .    . 

.      22,453 

1795      . 

25,607 

1790    .    . 

.      18,483 

1796     . 

28,513 

Increase  lo  1790 

£86,938 

£103,677 

£16,739. 

I 

ncresBG  lo  1731 

1791    .    . 

.      3I,&23  4Y 
GLAS 

ra.  to  1791 
3  PLATES. 

£95,754 

£7923, 

M 

Yre.  of  Peace. 

£ 

Yia.  ofWar 

£ 

1787     .     . 

1793 

5,655 

1788    ,     . 

1794 

5,45S 

1789     .     . 

4,se6 

1795 

5.839 

1790    .    . 

e,008 
£16,190 

1796 

8,871 
£25,821 

1 

Ineren»elol791 

1791     .    . 

7,880  4  Y 

■s.  lo  1791 

£2-1,070 

£1751. 
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peace.'  An  additional  duly  was  ako  laid  in  1795  on  tea, 
other  on  coffee,  and  a  third  on  raiaina,  an  article,  together  with 
curranta,  of  much  more  estensive  use  than  would  readily  be  i 
imagined.  The  balance  in  favour  of  our  argument  would 
have  heen  much  enhanced,  if  onr  coffee  and  fruit  ahipa  from 
the  Mediterranean  had  arrived,  last  year,  at  their  usu^  seaaon. 
They  do  not  appear  in  these  accounts.     This  was  one  conae- 

>  GROCERIES. 


Yrs.  of  Peace. 

£ 

Yre.  ofWar.         £ 

178  J 

.     167,389 

1793 

.    124,655 

1788    .    . 

.     133,191 

1794 

.     195,S40 

1789    .    . 

.     142,871 

1795 

.    208,242 

1790    .    . 

.     156,311 

1796 

.    159.826 

ncrease  to  1790 

L 

f  599,762 

£688,563 

£89,801. 

■ 

ncrease  to  1791 

^"91    .     . 

.    23S.727  4  Yra.  to  1791 

£  669,100 

£19,463. 

TEA. 

1 

Vrs.  of  Pence. 

£ 

Vrs.  of  War.         £ 

1 

1767    .    . 

.    42^,144 

1793 

.    477,644 

H     mn  .   . 

.     426,660 

1794 

.     467,132 

L   1789    .    . 

.     539,575 

1795 

.     507,518 

■  1790    .    . 

.    417,736 

1796 

.     526,307 

■ 

w 

£1,808,115 

£1,978,601 

£170,486. 

ncreaae  to  1791 

1791    .    . 

.    448,709  4  Y 

a.  to  1791 

£1,832,680 

£145,921. 

1795,  produced  in  that 

year  £137,658, 

end  in  179S  £200,107. 

COFFEE  A> 

D  COCOA  NUTS. 

Yta.  of  Peace. 

£ 

Yr8.ofWar.         £ 

_     1787    .    . 

.      17,006 

1793 

,      36,846 

1_   1788    .    . 

.      30,217 

1794 

.      49,177 

■  17S9    .     . 

.      34,784 

1795 

,      27,913 

■  1790    .    . 

.      38,647 

1796 

.      19,711 

■ 

ncrenSB  tP  179C 

I 

£120.654 

£133,647 

£13,993. 

■ 

Decrease  to  1791 

■  1791    .     . 

.      41,19.1  4  Y 

8,  to  1791 

£144,842 

£11,195. 

The  additional  duty  of  1795 

□  that  ycai 

gave  £i6,'75,  and  ia  1796 

£15,319. 
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iiufiKt*  ansiuij  '.vcuid  :o  God  rhat  none  more  afflictiiig  to 
haiv,  10  Kun»^H?,  and  :iie  '.vhule  civilized  world  had  ariaen!) 
'.Kmi  our  iui^»oiicic  Aiid  I'treoipitate  desertion  of  that  important 
uidrttiuie  statioQ.  A?  :o  <Lu;ar.*  I  have  excluded  it  firom  the 
i;t\»vent' !Js  -H^-ause  :*:e  account  of  the  customs  is  not  a  perfect 
ci'iierwu  .'£  rue  cousumpciou*  luucu  iiaving  been  re-exported 
to  *.ae  tiurtti  oi  Europe,  whicii  used  to  be  supplied  by  France; 
•Mid  \ii  :iie  oificiai  va^*ers  wuicii  I  have  lollowed*  there  are  no 
!iutierijiis  :o  :"uriu>Li  ^rv»und3  :br  computing  thia  re-eiporta- 
iiou.  I' he  iucreatfe  -u  :ae  race  ol  our  entries  is  immense 
duriujj  che  I'our  vear*  oi  war, — Little  short  of  thirteen  hundred 
ihoU^iUid  i>oiuid». 

Iht;  -ucreabe  of  the  duties  on  beer  has  been  regularly  pro- 
i;reb«»ive,  or  ueariy  so,  :o  a  ver>*  large  amount.^  It  ij9  a  good 
de^ii.  ;ibove  a  :uiiIlou«  and  is  niore  man  equal  to  one-eighth  d 
I  ho  v^hoie  v»roduce.     Under  this  ^^^neral   head,  some  other 

•  SUGAK. 
Yr*,  .'i  b*e«u,>j.  «.'  Yr*.  .^i*  War.       £ 

:;<   .    .    .  !,>io,:ii<»  i:^  .    1.47:3,139 


>y    .     .     .    :..y:\J.t>  17VO    .     Uo3b,246 


Increase  to  1790 


i-4,*i.\:M  £5.-37^,-249     £l,2ti5,466. 


Increase  to  1791 
17^1    .     .     .    :,'il,  0-3  4\rs. -.0  :ryi  £i.39'2.ri5      £1.266,524. 


VhcxM  >*ds   I  'stv%   .i»i.\     II  <imttr  m   I7c*1.  which  produced  in  1794 
£:ivU,.>y2,   n  '.r^io,  ;;*Ao.  "oi,  uiu  i:!  1 71*)  £2US-»*i4.     It  is  not  clear  from 

v*w  vc^'vu  .i  ..\ti  V.' juiiiiiiiec,  ^%ilt;tilt'r  Lilt?  juidiLionai  duty  is  included  is 
'.am  JU.VOUUI  3i^t.u  .iL\j^ti. 

Yfb..  oi  l*ea*.'e.  t  \:*..iWax.       £ 

irs;   .    .    .   i,:'ti!,i2^  '."^•.>  .   •i.-.U3,i?02 

17S5^    .     .     .    l,:oi>.liii*  1:1*4    .     2.'J^2,053 

17^;^    .     ,     .    I,:42,>U  :rt<-    .     l.isil.lOl 

179U    .     .     .    1,N.^MJ  ::Vd    .     2.21*4.377 


Increase  to  179. 
£?,.K>:,1>^  £S.A51,433     £1,284.248. 

Increase  to  1791 
Utt    .     .    .    1,*«0.17S  4Y»  :ol79l  £r.:S*>.234      £1.165499. 
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liquors  are  included,  —  cider,  perry,  and  inead,  as  well  e 
vinegar  and  verjuice ;  lut  these  are  of  very  trifling  cob 
sideration.  The  excise  duties  on  Wine,  having  sunk  a  little 
during  the  two  first  yeara  of  the  war,  were  rapidly  recovering 
their  level  again.  In  1795,  a  heavy  additional  duty  was  im- 
posed upon  them,  and  a.  eecond  in  the  following  yeai";  yet 


WINE. 

Yre.  of  Peace. 

£ 

Yr 

.  of  War.      £ 

1JS7    .     . 

.     219.934 

1793    .    222,887 

1788    .     . 

.    215,578 

1794    .    283,644 

1789    .    , 

.    252,649 

1795    .    317,U72 

1790    .    . 

.    308,624 
£996,785 

1796     .     187,818 

Increase  to  179U 

£1.011,421         £14,636. 

Decrease  to  1791 

1791    .    . 

.    336,549  4  Yra.  t 

1791  £1,113,100       £101,979. 

QUANTITY  IMPOBTED. 

Tra.  of  Peace. 

Tons. 

Yri 

.  of  War.              Tons. 

1787      . 

.    29,978 

1793    .     .    .    22,788 

1788      . 

.    25,442 

1794     .     .     .     27,868 

1789      . 

.     27,414 

1795     .     .     .     32,03-3 

1790      . 

.    29,182 

1796    .     .    .     19.079 

ed  that  year  £730,871,  and  in  1796 

£394,686.    A  sEconi  additional  duty 

wliioh  produced  £98,165  was  laid 

in  1796. 

SWEETS. 

Yra.  of  Peace. 

£ 

Yr 

,  of  Wai.         £ 

1787      . 

.     11,167 

1793    .      11,016 

1788      . 

.       7,375 

1794    .      10,612 

1789      . 

.       7,202 

1795    .      13,321 

1790     . 

.      4,953 
£30.097 

1796    .      15,050 

■ ■  IncresBe  U>  17W 

£49,999        £19,302. 

' ~ 

Increase  tn  1791 

1791     .    . 

.       1.^,282 

1 

ra.  t 

1791        £32,812        £17.187. 

in  the  20th  of  June  ; 


a  produce  in  that  year  vaa  £ 


B  XTBB.  when  conts-aeted  ^cith  i 

m  in  ITST.  it  ie  soil  mow  tliiin300b 

n  for  three  yeare  preTioufi  w 

»  «ddad  fipirite,  but  tint  the 

>  =>  1789.  and  the  recent  inte^ 

comparatm  im- 

:—  —  —        — ■-!  in.  ■whicb  ^re  are  clothei, 

•^•■^^^  ™  ^>e  books  of  tbeCuEtom- 

™*  ^K  ^OBltea  mantifactm-ee  aonrish. 

fv  fully  establiabed  Itet 

i^^^^y  ™  VK-  West-Ri^ug  of  YoA- 

* '■•  '■^ 'V^^^laud.  1  received  a  siinilH 

«*ifc^^  rf  »  >t^Mica>iile  clothier  in  thst  i 

if  MK  WB  W  questiaiied.  because,  in 

^  i*  a^iBit,  i»  I  understand,  to  &i  , 

*»  «»    ^?hf  jnnedjial  articles   of  fcniale  j 

iMk  ^i>*  Men  Muslios  and  Calicoes.' 

it  W^  ^Wft  ^tMi^""  in  The  Bast,  wlii^ 

rn-ieiiDeB,  baTe  htt^ 

^nig    saooeas,  by  t» 

IS  ■■iMrfiiaimm  of  «.~jL«tw^, 


WWPHMpi  shL  ■■h^hhv  ^^iib LIB  or   JBancMneEi 

«Km»M«d  ^  kiya  fM»  liifc  4b  «■*«»»  of  our  o«» 
4A »w».\ilwlK^»iMfc  Oft  UmI  *■■  Till  I  ^T«oed, by tU 


'«-. 


pLpW' 


85;;^  \  -.^^ 


kJJrjj*  -MiMwit  »t-^,'5^ 
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iaate  and  ciecution  of  ourdCBignerB  and  artists.'  Oiir  wool- 
lens and  cottona,  it  is  true,  are  not  all  for  the  home  market. 
They  do  not  distinctly  prove  what  is  my  present  point,  our 
own  wealth  by  our  own  expense.  I  admit  it :  we  export 
tbem  in  great  and  growing  quantitiee :  and  they,  who  croak 
themselves  hoarse  about  the  decay  of  our  trade,  may  put  aa 
much  of  this  account  aa  they  chooae  to  the  creditor  aide  of 
money  received  from  other  coiintriea  in  payment  for  Britiah 
skill  and  labour.  They  may  settle  the  itema  to  their  own 
liking,  where  all  goes  to  demonstrate  our  riches.  I  shall 
be  conteDted  here  with  whatever  they  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  leave  me ;  and  pass  to  another  entry,  which  is  leas 
ambiguous ;  I  mean  that  of  Silk.*  The  manufactory  itself 
is  a  forced  plant.  "We  have  been  obliged  to  guard  it  from 
foreign  competition  by  very  strict  prohibitory  laws.  What 
we  import  ia  the  raw  and  prepared  material,  which  ia  worked 
up  in  various  waya,  aud  worn  in  various  shapes  by  both 


I 


These  duties  for  1T87  are  blendtd  wCth  severftl  others.    The  pTOpor- 
in  of  priuted  goods  to  the  olher  articles  for  four  years  was  found  '( 
e-foutth.     That  pioportioa  ia  here  laJcen, 


1 

I 


159.912 
123,998 
157,730 
212,522 


221,306 
210,725 
221,007 


9,123  4  Yrs.  to  1791   £773,378 


Ji^BTnAift'w  ^mm  jnA  aiiu.  too  viD  prob&blj- bt 

■ifitoteHKtfiak  A»iyiai£iLi  at  ift  »p(vted  during 

^  ^m  hmtt  bbbA  MMaw  *i"  H  w»b  prerioud^  in 

£2>B'M*nuHiaI  snMnbar  to  gar  mortificahon, 

'    *  -~    »-     'tt  *  pwy  to  ritiren  Aimiri 

*  ■•  to  ga  tkrDQgh  the  t^ 

— ■  *«■•  of  ha1>erdaa1iar 


s^S:: 


Ib^PB 


places;  while 

,  ^t  WK  onMt  wulk  ft  to  podoce,  eootiinm 
idk  to  uA.  to  ^ito  of  Jl  Oe  euriees  of  &m 
.  OrtyBUKlaKtfefftnntFac^i  used  &c 
nn.  Md  Baton.  vUeb,  to  tlie  diief  of  the  hini 
I  lii'ii      TMwS^lhetobdair. 

It  uother,  and  the 
[  toawy  TtAo 

JA  fctiBigBiih  tte  oouBtiy  and  the 
igiUe  to  the  statesman; 
And  here 
B I  look  to  tlw  repoft  rf  joar  oHnmittee,  I  for  the  first 
time  fentm  «  failure.  It  u  dtoily  so.  'VTbieheTer  way 
I  reektm  the  fonr  yean  of  pe*ce,  the  old  tax  on  the  sports 
of  the  field  hH  certaiolv  prove*l  deficient  since  the  war.  The 
■ame  money,  howerer,  or  neArly  the  same,  has  been  paid  to 
goremment ;  though  the  same  number  of  indiTiduala  i 
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2,957 
1,151 
3,338 


Yra.  ofWar. 
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£S,731  4TrB.  tol79I 
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K  DnAwry  Fvt,  ilarUn,  Mini,  Umsuaih,  OtUr,  Bacooon,  and  Waif. 
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^contributed  to  the  pajmerit.  An  additional  tax  was  laid 
g.791,  and  during  tne  war  has  produced  upwards  of 
8,000;  which  ia  about  £4000  more  than  the  oeci-ease  of 
j^old  tai,  in  one  scheme  of  compariBOD  ;  and  about  £4000 
.  c  the  other  Bcheme.  I  might  remark  that  the  aiTiount 
"tlie  new  tax,  in  the  aeveral  years  of  the  war,  by  no  means 
"beara  the  proportion  which  it  ought  to  the  old.  There  seems 
to  be  Bome  great  irregularity  or  other  in  the  receipt:  but  I 
do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  esamiue  into  the  argument. 
I  am  willing  to  suppose  that  many  who,  in  the  idlenesa  of 
peace,  made  war  upoD  partridgea,  haree,  and  pheasants,  may 
now  carry  more  noble  arms  against  the  enemies  of  their 
country.  Our  political  advereariea  may  do  what  they  please 
with  that  conceasion.  They  are  welcome  to  make  the  moat 
of  it.  I  am  sure  of  a  very  handaome  aet-off  in  the  other 
branch  of  espenae,— the  amuaementa  of  a  town  life. 

There  is  much  gaiety,  and  disBipatiou,  aud  profusion, 
which  muat  escape,  and  disappoint,  all  the  arithmetic  of 
political  economy.  But  the  theatres  are  a  prominent  feature. 
They  are  establiahed  through  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  at 
a  coat  unknown  till  our  days.  There  ia  hardly  a  provincial 
capital  which  does  not  poaaeaa,  or  which  doea  not  aspire  to  ■ 
poaaeas,  a  theatre-royal.  Most  of  them  engage,  for  a  short 
time  at  a  vast  price,  every  actor  or  actresa  of  name  in  the 
metropolis ;  a  distinction  which,  in  the  reign  of  my  old 
friend  Ganick,  waa  confined  to  very  few.  The  dresses,  the 
scenes,  the  decorations  of  every  land,  I  am  told,  are  in  a 
new  style  of  splendour  and  magnificence ;  whether  to  the 
advantage  of  our  dramatic  taste,  upon  the  whole,  I  very 
much  doubt.  It  ia  a  show  and  a  spectacle,  not  a  play,  that 
is  exhibited.  This  ia  undoubtedly  m  the  genuine  manner  of 
the  Augustan  age,  but  in  a  manner  which  waa  cenaured  by 
one  of  the  best  poeta  and  critica  of  that  or  any  age  : 

migravit  ab  aura  voluplas 

Omnia  ad  inccrtos  oculoa,  el  gaudia  rana: 

Qualuni  aiit  plures  anliea  premuntur  in  boras, 

Dum  fugiunt  equitum  turmiE,  peditumque  caterrte  -.t- 

I  must  interrupt  the  passage,  most  fervently  to  depreoata 
aad  abominate  the  aequel, 
^^^  Mox  tiahltor  monibus  legum  foitunai  retoitta. 


Ii  WW  b«t  jiHt  Move  the  bcesfcng  oat  «f  hostilitKs,  tfat 
they  k*wd  for  tiwBiaehM  the  mj  tax,  iritick,  at  the  cbae 
of  the  Americaa  war,  tboj  repraaente^  to  Lard  SorOi  m 
cartaiii  ruin  to  their  a&iis  to  »'■■"»■"'  &r  the  state.  TbB 
riajsple  haa  nui-e  been  imit»tetl  bv  the  managers  at  onr 
ItaliaD  <>pCTa-  Once  during  the  war,  if  not  twice,  (I -would 
not  wiUingl*  miatale  anrihiiig,  but  I  am  not  Terr  acmnte 
on  thcae  ■ubiccto.l  thej^ve  raised  the  price  of  their  eob- 
tcriptiao.  Yet  I  hare  never  heard  that  any  lasting  diantdt- 
faction  has  been  manifested,  or  that  their  bouses  haye  been 
OBuanallj  and  i-onstantjT  thin.  On  the  contrarf-,  all  tbe 
three  theatres  have  been  repeatedlv  altered,  and  refitted,  inJ 
enlarged,  to  make  them  capacious  of  the  crowds  that  oightlj 
flock  to  them  ;  and  one  of  thoee  huge  and  loftv  piles,  wiaat 
hits  its  broad  ehoulders  in  gigantic  pride,  almost  emulotu  of 
tbe  temples  of  God,  has  been  reared  from  the  foundation  at 
a  chaise  of  more  than  fourscore  thousand  pounds,  and  yet 
remains  a  naked,  rough,  unsightly  heap. 

I  am  afraid,  my  d^r  sir,  that  I  have  tired  vou  with  theie 
dull  though  important  details.  But  we  are  upon  a  subject, 
which,  lite  aome  of  a  higher  nature,  refuses  ornament,  and 
is  contented  with  conveying  instruction.  I  know,  too,  tbe 
obstinacy  of  unbelief  in  those  perverted  minds  which  hate 
no  delight  but  in  contemplating  the  supposed  distress,  and 
predicting  the  immediate  ruin,  of  then-  country.  Thesa 
birds  of  evil  presage,  at  all  times,  have  grated  our  ears  with 
Ibeir  melftnc''oly  song ;  and,  by  some  strange  fatality  w 
uther,  it  has  gen eraUv  happened,  that  lihev  have  poured  iorBi 
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r  loudest  aad  deepest  lamentationa  at  the  periods  of  our 
Hi  abundant  proBperitv.  Veiy  early  in  my  public  life,  I  bad 
laion  to  make  myself  a  little  acquainted  with  their  natural 
My  first  political  tract  in  the  collection,  which  a 
as  made  of  my  publications,  is  au  answer  to  a  very 
my  picture  of  the  state  of  the  nation,  which  was  thought 
"  re  been  drawn  by  a  statesman  of  some  euiinence  in  hia 
That  waa  no  more  than  the  common  spleen  of  disap- 
Eated  ambition :  in  the  present  day,  I  fear  that  too  many 
i  act\iated  by  a  more  malignant  and  dangerous  spirit. 
y  hope,  by  depressing  our  minds  with  a  despair  of  our 
OS  and  resources,  to  drive  us,  trembling  and  unresisting, 
o  the  toila  of  our  enemies,  with  whom,  from  the  beginning 
^the  Hevolution  in  France,  they  have  ever  moved  in  strict 
concert  and  co-operation.  If,  with  the  report  of  your 
finance  committee  in  their  handa,  they  can  still  afiect  to 
despond,  and  can  still  succeed,  as  they  do,  in  spreading  the  con- 
tagion of  their  pretended  fears  among  well-disposed,  though 
weak  men ;  there  is  no  way  of  counteracting  them,  but  by 
filing  them  down  to  particulars.  Nor  must  we  forget  that 
they  are  unwearied  agitators,  bold  assertors,  dexterous  sophis- 
ters.  Proof  must  be  accumulated  upon  proof  to  sOence  them. 
With  this  view  I  shall  now  direct  your  attention  to  some 
other  striking  and  unerring  indications  of  our  flourishing 
condition;  and  they  will,  in  general,  be  derived  from  other 
aources,  but  equally  authentic ;  trom  other  reports  and  pro- 
ceedings of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  all  of  which  unite  with 
wonderfiil  force  of  consent  in  the  same  general  result.  Hi- 
therto we  have  seen  the  superfluity  of  our  capital  discovering 
itself  only  in  procuring  superfluous  accommodation  and  en- 
joyment, in  our  houses,  in  our  furniture,  in  our  eatablish- 
ments,  in  our  eating  and  drinking,  our  clothing,  and  our 
public  diversions :  we  shall  now  see  it  more  beneficially  em- 
ployed in  improving  our  territory  itself:  we  shall  see  part  of 
our  present  opulence,  with  provident  care,  put  out  to  usury 
for  posterity. 

To  what  ultimate  eitent  it  may  be  wise,  or  practicable,  to 
push  Inclosures  of  common  and  waste  lands,  may  be  a  ques- 
tion of  doubt,  in  some  points  of  view :  but  no  person  thinks 
them  already  carried  to  excess ;  and  the  relative  magnitude 
of  the  sums  laid  out  upon  them  gives  us  a  standard  of  e"*"' 
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Tnaiing  the  comparative  situation  of  the  landed  interest 
Your  House,  this  session,  appointed  a  committee  on  waste 
lands,  and  thej  have  made  a  report  hy  their  cbairman,  an 
honourable  baronet,  for  whom  the  minister  the  othi^  daj 
(with  very  good  intentions,  I  believe,  but  with  little  real  pro- 
fit to  the  public)  thought  fit  to  erect  a  board  of  agricultiiie. 
The  account,  as  it  stands  there,  appears  sufficiently  filT01]^ 
able.  The  greatest  number  of  inclosing  bills,  passed  in  any 
one  year  of  the  last  peace,  does  not  equal  the  smallest  annnu 
number  in  the  war ;  and  those  of  the  last  year  exceed,  hj 
more  than  one  half,  the  highest  year  of  peace.  But  wlii 
was  my  surprise,  on  looking  into  the  late  report  of  the  secret 
committee  of  the  Lords,  to  find  a  list  of  these  bills  during  the 
war,  diflfering  in  every  year,  and  larger^  on  the  whole,  by 
nearly  one  third !  I  have  checked  this  account  by  the  statute- 
book,  and  find  it  to  be  correct.  "What  new  brilliancy  then 
does  it  throw  over  the  prospect,  bright  as  it  was  before !  The 
number  during  the  last  four  years  has  more  than  doubled  that 
of  the  four  years  immediately  preceding ;  it  has  surpassed  the 
five  years  of  peace,  beyond  which  the  Lords'  committees  have 
not  gone ;  it  has  even  surpassed  (I  have  verified  the  fact)  the 
whole  ten  years  of  peace.  I  cannot  stop  here.  I  cannot  ad- 
vance a  single  step  in  this  inquiry,  without  being  obliged  to 
cast  my  eyes  back  to  the  period  when  I  first  knew  the  coun- 
try. These  bills,  which  had  begun  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  had  passed  every  year  in  greater  or  less  numbers  from 
the  year  1723 ;  yet,  in  all  that  space  of  time,  they  had  not 
reached  the  amount  of  any  two  years  during  the  present  war; 
and  though  soon  after  that  time  they  rapidly  increased,  still, 
at  the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty,  they  were  very  fiur 
short  of  the  number  passed  in  the  four  years  of  hostilities. 

'  Report  of  the  Lords'  Ck)minittee  of  Secrecy,  ordered  to  be  printed, 
28th  April,  1797,  Appendix  44. 

INCLOSURE  BILLS. 

Yrs.  of  War. 

1793  .  .  6U 

1794  .  .  73 

1795  .  .  77 

1796  .  .  72 

138  "^ 


.  of  Peace. 

1789  .  . 

.  33 

1790  .  . 

.  25 

1791  .  . 

.  40 

1792  .  . 

.  40 
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In  my  first  letter  I  mentioned  tbe  state  of  our  Inland 
NaTigfltion,  neglected  aa  it  had  been  from  the  reign  of  King 
"WilliaBi  to  the  time  of  my  observation.  It  waa  not  till  the 
present  reign,  that  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater'a  canal  first  ex- 
cited a  spirit  of  specnlation  and  adTenture  in  this  way.  Thia 
Bpirit  fihowed  itaeli^  but  neeesaarily  made  no  great  progress, 
in  the  American  war.  When  peace  was  restored,  it  oegan  of 
course  to  work  with  more  sensible  effect ;  yet,  in  tea  yeara 
from  that  event,  the  bills  passed  on  that  subject  were  not  ao 
many  as  from  the  year  1793  to  the  present  session  of  parlia- 
ment. From  what  I  can  trace  on  the  statute-book,  I  am  con- 
fident that  all  the  capital  expended  in  these  projects  during 
the  peace,  bore  no  degree  of  proportion  (I  doubt  on  very 
grave  consideration  whether  ail  that  was  ever  so  expended 
was  equal)  to  the  money  which  has  been  raiaed  for  the  same 
porposes,  since  the  war. '  I  know,  that  in  the  last  four  years 
of  peace,  wben  they  rose  regularly  and  rapidly,  the  auras 
specified  in  the  acts  were  not  near  one-third  of  the  subsequent 
amount.  In  the  last  aeasion  of  parliament,  the  grand  junction 
company,  as  it  is  called,  having  Bunk  half  a,  million,  (ot 
which  I  feel  the  good  effects  at  my  own  door,)  applied  to 
your  House  for  permisaion  to  subscribe  half  aa  much  more 
among  themaelves.  This  grand  junction  is  an  inosculatioa 
of  the  grand  trunk ;  and  in  the  present  session,  the  latter 
company  has  obtained  the  authority  of  parliament,  to  float 
two  hundred  acres  of  land,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
reservoir,  thirty  feet  deep,  two  hundred  yards  wide  at  the 
bead,  and  two  miles  in  length ;  a  take  which  may  almost  vie 
with  that  which  once  fed  the  now  obliterated  canal  of 
Iiraguedoc. 

The  present  war  is,  above  all  otbeM,  (of  which  we  haTO 
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L  of  Peace. 

1789  .    . 

1790  .    . 

1791  .    . 

1792  .     . 
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»^  &d  ti  wgaafc. »  Aeir  4^^,  ciuiaeid  down  &s  tbey  are 
In-  r^erf  Be  so  ite  wni ;  how  be^less  they  are.  &bove  till 
^ber  nni,  m  exSe.  in  ponrty.  in  need,  in  ill  the  varieties 
Ot  -wMtAeAaeaa ;  rad  then  let  them  well  ureigh  what  are 
tbe  burdens  to  idiicb  tliej  ouglit  not  to  submit  fcv  thor 
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Many  of  the  autLoritiea  which  I  have  already  adduced,  or 
to  which  I  have  referred,  may  convey  a  competent  notioo  ol 
some  of  our  principal  manufacturefl.  Their  general  state 
will  be  clear  from  that  of  our  eiternal  and  internal  commerce, 
through  which  they  circulate,  and  of  which  they  are  at  once 
the  cause  and  effect.  But  the  communication  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  kingdom  with  each  other,  and  with  foreign 
countries,  has  always  heen  regarded  as  one  of  the  moat 
certain  teste  to  evince  the  ^osperoua  or  adverse  state  of  our 
trade  in  aU  its  hnmches.  Eecouxse  has  usually  been  had  to 
the  revenue  of  the  post-office  with  this  view.  I  shall  include 
the  product  of  the  tax  which  was  laid  in  the  last  war,  and 
■which  wiil  make  the  evidence  more  conclusive,  if  it  shall 
afford  the  same  inference  : — I  allude  to  the  post-horse  duty, 
which  shows  the  personal  intercourse  within  the  kingdom,  aa 
the  post-office  shows  the  interconrae  by  letters,  both  within 
flJid  without.  The  first  of  these  standards,  then,  exhibits  an 
increase,  according  to  my  former  schemes  of  comparison, 
fi^m  an  eleventh  to  a  twentieth  part  of  the  whole  duty.'  The 
poBtnjffice  gives  still  less  consolation  to  those  who  are  miser- 
able, in  proportion  as  the  country  feels  no  misery.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  to  the  month  of  April,  1796,  the 
gross  produce  had  increased  by  nearly  one-sixth  of  the 
whole  sum,  which  the  state  now  derives  from  that  fund.  I 
find  that  the  year  ending  5th  of  April,  1793,  gave  £627,592, 
and  the  year  ending  at  the  same  quarter,  1796,  £750,637, 
after  a  fair  deduction  having  been  made  for  the  alteration, 
(which,  you  know,  on  grounds  of  policy  I  never  approved,) 
in  your  privilege  of  franking.  I  have  seen  no  formal  docu- 
ment Bubsequent  to  that  period,  but  I  have  been  credibly 
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Tn.  of  Peace 

£ 

Yra.  of  Wai.    £ 

i;b7   . 

.    169,410 

1793    .     191,483 

1788    . 

.    204,659 

1794    .    202,894 

1789    . 

.    170,654 

1795    .     196,G91 

179U    . 

.    181,155 

1796    .    204,061 

198,634    4Tr8.  tol791    £755,002 
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iaformed  there  is  very  good  ground  to  believe,  that  tlie 
revenue  of  the  post-office  ^  still  continues  to  be  regularlj  anc' 
largely  upon  the  rise. 

What  is  the  true  inference  to  be  drawn  &om  the  annua 
number  of  bankruptcies,  has  been  the  occasion  of  mud 
dispute.     On  one  side,  it  has  been  confidently  urged  as } 
sure  symptom  of  a  decaying  trade :  on  the  other  side,  it  hat 
been  insisted,  that  it  is  a  circumstance  attendant  upon  t 
thriving  trade  ;  for  that  the  greater  is  the  whole  quantity  o 
trade,  the  greater  of  course  must  be  the  positive  numbear  oi 
failures,  while  the  aggregate  success  is  still  in  the  saiae 
proportion.     In  truth,  the  increase  of  the  number  may  ariae 
from  either  of  those  causes.     But  aU  must  agree  m  one 
conclusion,  that,  if  the  number  diminishes,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  every  other  sort  of  evidence  tends  to  show  an  augment- 
ation  of  trade,  there  can  be  no  better  indication.     We  have 
already  had  very  ample  means  of  gathering,  that  the  year 

^  The  above  account  is  taken  from  a  paper  which  was  ordered  by  thfi 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  8th  December,  1796.  From  the  gross 
produce  of  the  year  ending  5th  April,  1796,  there  has  been  deducted  in 
that  statement  the  sum  of  £36,666,  in  consequence  of  the  regulation  oil 
franking,  which  took  place  on  the  5th  May,  1795,  and  was  computed  at 
£40,000  per  ann.  To  show  an  equal  number  of  years,  both  of  peace  and 
war,  the  accoimts  of  two  preceding  years  are  given  in  the  following  table, 
from  a  Report  made  since  Mr.  Burke's  death,  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  appointed  to  consider  the  claims  of  Mr.  Palmer,  the 
late  Comptroller-general ;  and  for  still  greater  satisfaction,  the  number  o* 
letters,  inwards  and  outwards,  have  been  added,  except  for  the  year 
1790 — 1791.    The  letter-book  for  that  year  is  not  to  be  found. 

Number  of  Letters. 


Apr.  1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 


POST  OFFICE. 

Gross  Revenue. 

.     1791     .    575,079  .  . 

.     1792    .    585,432  .  . 

.  1793  .  627,592  .  . 
►  .  1794  .  691,268  .  . 
:    .     1795     .     705,319  .  . 

.     1796    .    750,637  .  . 

Inwards. 

6,391,149 
6,584,867 
7,094,777 
7,071,029 
7,641,077 

•^ ^ 

Outwards. 

5,081,344 
5,041,137 
6,537,234 
7,473,626 
8,597,167 

From  the  last-mentioned  Report  it  appears  that  the  accounts  have  not 
been  completely  and  authentically  made  up,  for  the  years  ending  5th 
April,  1796  and  1797,  but  on  the  Receiver-generaPs  book  there  is  an 
increase  of  the  latter  year  over  the  former,  equal  to  something  more  than 
5  per  cent. 
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1796  was  s  very  favourable  year  of  trade,  and  in  tbat  year 
the  number  of  oankruptciea  waa  at  least  one-fifth  below  the 
UBual  average.  I  take  this  from  the  declaration  of  the  lorf 
chancellor  in  the  House  of  Lorda.'  lie  professed  to  speak 
from  the  recorda  of  chaucery ;  and  he  added  another  very 
striking  fact,  that  on  the  property  actually  paid  into  hia  court, 
(a  very  8mall  part,  indeed,  of  the  whole  property  of  the  king- 
dom,) there  had  accrued  in  that  year  a  net  Burplua  of  eight 
hundred  thouaand  pounds,  whieb  was  ao  much  new  capital. 

But  the  real  situation  of  our  trade,  during  the  whole  of 
this  war,  deserves  more  minute  investigation.  I  ahall  begin 
with  that,  which,  though  the  least  in  consequence,  makea 
perhaps  tbe  moat  impression  on  our  aensea,  because  it  meets 
onr  eyes  in  our  daily  walks ; — I  mean  our  retail  trade.  The 
exuberant  display  of  wealth  in  our  shops  was  the  aight  which 
moat  amazed  a  learned  foreigner  of  distinction  who  lately 
resided  among  us :  his  expression,  I  remember,  was,  that 
"  they  seemed  to  be  bursting  with  opulence  into  the  streets." 
The  documents  which  throw  light  on  this  subject  ore  not 
many;  but  they  all  meet  in  the  same  point:  all  concur  in 
exhibiting  an  increase.  The  most  material  are  the  general 
licences^  which  the  law  requires  to  be  taken  by  all  dealera 
in  excisable  commodities.  These  aeem  to  be  subject  to 
considerable  fluctuations.  They  have  not  been  so  low  in 
any  ^ear  of  the  war,  as  in  the  years  1788  and  1789,  nor  ever 
BO  high  in  peace,  as  in  the  first  year  of  the  war.  I  should 
next  state  the  licences  to  dealers  in  spirits  and  wine,  but 
the  change  in  them  which  took  place  in  1789  would  give  an 
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tinfair  advantage  to  my  argument.  I  shall  therefore  content 
myself  with  remarking,  that  from  the  date  of  that  change 
the  spirit  licences  kept  nearly  the  same  level  till  the  stop- 
page of  the  distiUenes  in  1795.  K  thej  dropped  a  little^ 
and  it  was  but  little,  the  wine  licences,  during  the  same 
time,  more  than  countervailed  that  loss  to  the  revenue ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  with  regard  to  the  latter,  that  in  the  year 
1796,  which  was  the  lowest  in  the  excise  duties  on  wine  it- 
self, as  well  as  in  the  quantity  imported,  more  dealers  in 
wine  appear  to  have  been  licensed  than  in  any  former  year,  ei* 
cepting  the  first  year  of  the  war.  This  fact  may  raise  some 
doubt,  whether  tne  consumption  has  been  lessened  so  mnch 
as,  I  believe,  is  commonly  imagined.  The  only  other  retail- 
traders,  whom  I  found  so  entered  as  to  admit  of  being  se- 
lected, are  tea-dealers  and  sellers  of  fi;old  and  silver  plEkte; 
both  of  whom  seem  to  have  multiplied  very  much  in  propo^ 
tion  to  their  aggregate  number.^  I  have  kept  apart  one  set 
of  licensed  sellers,  because  I  am  aware  that  our  antagonists 
may  be  inclined  to  triumph  a  little,  when  I  name  auctioneers 
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and  auctioaa.  They  may  be  dispoaed  to  conaider  it  as  a  Bort 
of  trade,  which  thrives  by  the  distress  of  others.  But  if 
they  will  look  at  it  a  little  more  attentively,  they  will  fLnd 
their  gloomy  comfort  vanish.  The  public  income  from  these 
lieeooea  has  risen,  with  very  great  regularity,  through  a 
series  of  years,  which  all  must  admit  to  have  been  years  of 
prosperity.  It  is  remarkable  too,  that  in  the  year  1793, 
■which  was  the  great  year  of  bankrupt  th  d  t  on 
auctioneers  and  auctions'  fell  below  th  ma  k  f  1791; 
and  in  1796,  whicli  year  had  one-fifth  1  th  th  ae- 
ouatomed  average  of  banltrupteies,  they  t  d     t     nca 

beyond  all  former  examples.  In  con  1  dm  th  g  eral 
head,  will  you  permit  me,  my  dear  sir   t     b  t     your 

notice  an  humble,  but  induatrioua  and  laborioua  set  of 
chapmen,  against  whom  the  vengeance  of  your  House  has 
sometimes  been  levelled,  with  what  policy,  I  need  not  stay 
to   inquire,  aa  they  have  eacaped  without  much   injury." 
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The  hawkers  and  pedlars,  I  am  assured,  are  still  doing  well, 
though  from  some  new  arrangements  respecting  them  made 
in  1789,  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace  their  proceedings  in 
any  satisfactory  manner. 

When  such  is  the  vigour  of  our  traffic  in  its  minutest 
ramifications,  we  may  be  persuaded  that  the  root  and  the 
trunk  are  sound.     When  we  see  the  life-blood  of  the  state 
circulate  so  freely  through  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  system, 
we  scarcely  need  inquire,  if  the  heart  performs  its  functions 
aright.     But  let  us  approach  it ;  let  us  lay  it  bare,  and  watch 
the  systole  and  diastole,  as  it  now  receives,  and  now  pours 
forth,  the  vital  stream  through  all  the  members.     The  port 
of  London  has  always  supplied  the  main  evidence  of  the  state 
of  our  commerce.     I  know,  that  amidst  all  the  difficulties 
and  embarrassments  of  the  year  1793,  from  causes  uncon- 
nected with,  and  prior  to,  the  war,  the  tonnage  of  ships  in 
the  Thames  actually  rose.     But  I  shall  not  go  through  a  de- 
tail of  official  papers  on  this  point.     There  is  evidence  which 
has  appeared  this  very  session  before  your  House,  infinitely 
more  torcible  and  impressive  to  my  apprehension,  than  aU 
the  journals  and  ledgers  of  all  the  inspectors-general  from 
the  days  of  Davenant.     It  is  such  as  cannot  carry  with  it 
any  sort  of  fallacy.     It  comes,  not  from  one  set,  but  from 
many  opposite  sets  of  witnesses,  who  all  agree  in  nothing 
else;   witnesses  of  the  gravest  and  most  unexceptionable 
character,  and  who  confirm  what  they  say,  in  the  surest 
manner,  by  their  conduct.     Two  different  bills  have  been 
brought  in  for  improving  the  port  of  London.     I  have  it 
from  very  good  intelligence,  that  when  the  project  was  first 
suggested  from  necessity,  there  were  no  less  than  eight 
different  plans,  supported  by  eight  different  bodies  of  sub- 
scribers.     The  cost  of   the  least  was  estimated  at  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  of  the  most  extensive,  at 
twelve  hundred  thousand.      The  two,  between  which  the 
contest  now  lies,  substantially  agree  (as  all  the  others  must 
have  done)  in  the  motives  and  reasons  of  the  preamble :  but 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  that  bill  which  is  proposed  on  the 
part  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council,  because  I 
regard  them  as  the  best  authority,  and  their  language  in  it- 
self is  fuller  and  more  precise.     I  certainly  see  them  com- 
plain of  the  "  great  delays,  accidents,  damages,  losses,  and 
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extraordinary  espenseB,  which  are  ahnoat  continually  t 
tained,  to  the  hindrance  and  diBCOuragement  of  commerce, 
and  the  great  injuiy  of  the  pubh'c  revenue."  But  t?" 
the  causea  to  which  they  attribute  their  complaints  ?  The 
first  is,  "  That  fhom  the  tebt  GEEAT  akb  PROGBES- 
aiVE  INCREASE  of  the  NUMBEE  am  SIZE  or  SHipa 
AND  OTHEB  TEsaBEs  iRAnixa  TO  THE  POBT  OF  LoNnoN ;  the 
river  Thames  is,  in  general,  bo  much  crowded,  tliat  the 
navigation  of  a  conaiderahle  part  of  the  river  is  rendered 
tedious  and  dangerous ;  and  there  is  much  want  of  room  for 
the  safe  and  convenient  mooring  of  veaaela,  and  constant  ac- 
cess to  them."  The  second  is  of  the  same  nature.  It  ia  the 
want  of  regulations  and  arrangements,  never  before  found 
neceBsary,  for  expedition  and  facility.  The  third  ia  of  an- 
other kind,  but  to  the  same  effect ;  "  that  the  legal  qnaya 
are  too  confined,  and  there  is  not  suiScieDt  accommodation 
for  the  landing  and  shipping  of  capgoes."  And  the  fourth 
and  last  ia  atill  diilerent ;  they  describe  "the  avenues  to  the 
legal  quaya"  (which,  little  more  than  a  century  since,  the 
great  fire  of  London  opened  and  dilated  hoyond  the  measure 
of  our  then  circumstances)  "  to  be  now  much  too  narrow  and 
incommodious  for  the  great  concourse  of  carta  and  other 
carriages  usually  passing  and  repassing  there,"  Thus  our 
trade  has  grown  too  big  for  the  ancient  limits  of  art  and 
nature.  Our  streets,  our  lanes,  our  shores,  the  river  itself, 
which  has  so  long  been  our  pride,  are  impeded,  and  obstruct- 
ed, and  choked  up  by  our  nches.  They  are,  like  our  shops, 
"  bursting  with  opulence."  To  these  misfortunes,  to  these 
distresBes  and  grievances  alone,  we  are  told  it  is  to  be  imputed 
that  still  more  of  our  capital  has  not  been  pushed  into  the 
channel  of  our  commerce,  to  roll  back  in  its  reflux  still  more 
abundant  capital,  and  fructify  the  national  treasury  in  its 
course.  Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  when  I  have  before  my  eyea 
this  consentient  testimony  of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of 
London,  the  "Weat-India  merchants,  and  all  the  other  mer- 
chants who  promoted  the  other  plans,  struggling  and  contend- 
ing which  of  them  shall  be  permitted  to  lay  out  their  money 
in  consonance  with  their  testimony ;  I  cannot  turn  aside  to 
examine  what  one  or  two  violent  petitions,  tumultuoualy 
voted  by  real  or  pretended  liverymen  of  London,  may  have  said 
of  the  utter  destruction  and  annihilation  of  trade. 


TTiia  opmt  &  subject  «i  which  eirar  true  loter  of  hi* 
couutry,  and,  it  this  crau,  everv  fiiesd  to  the  Lberties  of 
Europe  and  of  wcial  order  in  ereiy  country,  muBt  dweU  and 
expatiate  with  delight.  I  mean  to  wind  up  all  my  proo&  of 
our  aatoniihiog  and  ahnoit  incredible  prosperity  with  the 
valuable  information  gixen  to  the  secret  committee  of  the 
Iritrda  by  the  inspector-general.  And  here  I  am  happy  that 
I  u(Ui  administer  an  antidote  to  all  despondence,  from  the 
same  dispenBary  from  which  the  fiwt  dose  of  poison  wm  sup- 
Doaed  to  have  come.  The  report  of  that  committee  is  generally 
l>elieved  to  have  derired  much  henefit  from  the  labours  of  the 
earoe  noble  lord,  who  was  said,  aa  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
of  1795,  to  have  led  the  way  in  teaching  us  to  place  all  our 
hope  on  that  very  eiperiment,  which  he  afterwards  declared 
in  hia  place  to  hare  been  from  the  beginning  utterly  without 
hupe.  We  have  now  hia  ftuthority  to  say,  that,  as  fer  aa  our 
i^sourcee  were  concerned,  the  experiment  was  equally  with- 
out iieeessity. 

"  It  appears,"  aa  the  committee  has  very  justly  and  satia- 
faetorily  observed,  "by  the  aecoimts  of  the  value  of  the 
imports  and  eiports  for  the  last  twenty  years,  produced  by 
Mr,  Irving,  that  the  demand  for  cash  to  be  sent  abroad" 
(which  by  the  way,  including  the  loan  to  the  Emperor,  was 
nearly  one-third  less  sent  to  the  continent  of  Europe  than  in 
the  seven  years'  war)  "  was  greatly  compensated  by  a  very 
Inrge  balance  of  commerce  in  favour  of  this  kingdom ;  greater 
than  was  ever  known  in  any  preceding  period.  The  value  of 
the  eiports  of  the  last  year  amounted,  according  to  the  va- 
luation on  which  the  accounts  of  the  inspector-general  are 
founded,  to  £30,424,184 ;  which  is  more  than  doable  what  it 
was  in  any  year  of  the  American  war,  and  one-third  more 
timn  it  was  on  an  average  during  the  last  peace,  previous 
to  the  year  1792  j  and  though  the  value  of  the  imports  to 
this  country  baa,  during  the  same  peace,  greatly  increoeed, 
the  eicees  of  the  value  of  the  exports  above  that  of  the  im- 
ports, which  constitutes  the  balance  of  trade,  has  augment- 
ed even  in  a  greater  proportion."  These  observations  might 
perhaps  be  branched  out  into  other  points  of  view,  but  I 
■Wl  leave  them  to  your  own  active  and  in^nioua  mind. 
■"■SW  is  another  and   still  more  important  light  in  which 

I  inspector-general's  information  may  be  seen;  and  that 
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ia,  aa  ftfFording  a  comparisMi  of  some  circumBtoECSB  in  this 
yrtx,  with  the  commorciEuL  hietoTT'  of  all  oof  othei  wars  ia  the 
preflent  century. 

In  all  former  hostilitieB,  onr  expoita  grodaally  declined  in 
value,  and  then  (with  one  single  exception)  asaended  again, 
till  they  reached  and  passed  the  level  of  the  preceding  peace. 
But  ttii"  was  a  work  of  timo,  sometimes  more,  sometimeB  less, 
slow.  In  Qneon  Anne's  war  which  began  in  1702,  it  was  an 
interval  of  ten  years  before  this  was  effected.  Nine  years 
only  were  neceBsary  in  the  war  of  1739  for  the  same  opera- 
tion. The  seven  years'  war  saw  the  period  much  shortened : 
hostilities  began  in  1755 ;  and  in  175B,  the  fourth  year  of  tbo 
war,  the  eiports  mounte<l  above  the  peaee-mark  There  was, 
however,  a  distinguishing  feature  of  that  war,  that  our  ton- 
nage, to  the  very  iaat  moment,  was  in  a  state  of  great  depres- 
sion, while  our  commerce  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  foreign 
vesBels.  The  American  war  was  darkened  with  singular  and 
peculiar  advorsity.  Our  exports  never  came  near  to  their 
peaceful  elevation,  and  our  tonnage  continued,  with  very  little 
fluctuation,  to  Bubside  lower  and  lower.'  On  the  other  hand, 
the  preaent  war,  with  regard  to  our  commerce,  has  the  white 
mark  of  aa  singidar  felicity.  If  from  internal  causes,  as  well 
as  the  consequence  of  bostiliticB,  the  tide  ebbed  in  1793,  it 
rushed  back  again  with  a  bore  inthefolloivingyear;  and  from 
that  time  has  continued  to  swell,  and  run,  every  successive 
year,  higher  and  higher  into  all  our  ports.  The  value  of  onr 
exports  last  year  above  the  year  1792  {the  mere  increase  of 
our  oommorce  during  the  war)  is  equal  to  the  average  value 
of  all  the  exports  during  the  wars  of  William  and  Anne, 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out,  that  our  imports  have  not 
kept  pace  with  our  exports;  of  conrso,  on  the  face  of  the 
account,  the  balance  of  trade,  both  positively  and  com- 
paratively couBidered,  must  have  been  much  more  than  ever 
in  our  favour.  In  that  early  little  tract  of  mine,  to  which  I 
have  already  more  than  once  referred,  I  made  many  observa- 
tions on  the  usual  method  of  computing  that  balance,  as  well 
us  the  usual  objection  to  it,  that  the  entries  at  the  custom- 

'  Tb!B  acoonnt  is  extracted  TrotD  diffoTent  parts  of  Mr.  Chalmfre'  esti- 
mate. It  ia  bot  just  to  mention,  that,  in  Mr.  Chalmers'  estimata,  the 
Bums  are  uniformly  lower  than  those  of  the  same  ;eai  in  Mr.  Lring'a 
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houae  were  not  alwavB  true.    As  you  probably 

tb«m,  1  shall  not  repeat  them  here.  On  the  one  hand,  I 
nin  not  surprised  that  the  same  trite  objection  ia  pecpelo- 
nlij  renewea  by  the  detractors  of  oar  national  a£9uenc«;  and, 
on  the  other  hand.  1  am  gratified  in  perceiving  that  tiie 
baliui(<e  of  trede  seema  to  be  now  computed  in  a  muner 
much  clearer  than  it  used  to  be  from  those  errors  vhichl 
fonnerljr  noticed.  The  inspector-general  appears  to  h»ra 
made  his  estimate  trith  ever;  possible  guard  and  caution.  Hii 
opinion  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  respect.  It  ■was  in  lab- 
stance,  (I  shall  again  nee  the  words  ot  the  Seport,  ae  mnA 
better  than  my  own.)  "  That  the  true  balance  of  our  t«ife 
amounted,  on  a  medium  of  the  four  years  preceding  Janmuj, 
1786,  to  upurarda  of  £6,500,000  per  annum,  eicluaive  of  the 

Iimftts  arising  from  our  East  and  West-Indi^  trade,  whifb 
le  estimates  at  upwards  of  £4,000,000  per  annum,  eiclusiye 
of  the  profits  derived  from  our  fisheries."  So  that,  including 
tho  fisheries,  and  making  a  moderate  allowance  for  the  ei- 
oeedings,  which  Mr.  Irving  himself  supposes,  beyond  his 
oalculation,  without  reckoning  what  the  public  creditors  them- 
selves pay  to  themselves,  and  without  taking  one  shilling 
ftom  the  stock  of  the  landed  interest ;  our  colonies,  our 
OricnUJ  possessions,  our  skill  and  industry,  our  commwce, 
and  navigation,  at  the  commencement  of  this  year,  srere 
pouring  a  new  annual  capital  into  the  kingdom  ;  hardly  haif 
a  million  short  of  the  whole  interest  of  that  tremendous  debt, 
from  whicU  wo  are  taught  to  shrink  in  dismay,  as  from  m 
OTsrwhelming  and  intolerable  oppression. 

If  then  the  real  state  of  this  nation  is  suoli  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, and  I  am  only  apprehensive  that  you  may  think  1 
have  taken  too  much  pains  to  exclude  aJl  doubt  on  iUi 
quustiou ;  if  no  class  is  lessened  in  its  numbers,  or  in  ita 
stock,  or  in  its  convenience,  or  even  its  luxuries ;  if  thej 
build  as  many  habitations,  and  as  elegant  and  aa  coauno- 
dious  OS  ever,  and  furnish  them  with  every  chargeable  deco> 
ation,  and  every  prodigality  of  ingenious  mvention  that  can 
be  thought  of  by  those  who  even  encumber  their  necessities 
\vith  superfluous  accommodation;  if  they  are  aa  numerouBly 
attended;  if  their  equipages  are  as  splendid  ;  if  they  regale 
at  table  with  as  much  or  more  variety  of  plenty  than  ever ;  if 
they  are  clad  ia  aa  expensive  and  changeful  a  diversity  accord- 
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d  modes  ;  if  tLcy  are  not  deterred  from 
?ld  by  the  charges  wliicb  government  has 
wiaely  turned  from  the  culture  to  the  sports  of  the  field ;  if 
the  theatres  are  as  rich,  and  as  -well  filled,  and  greater,  and 
at  a  higher  price  than  ever;  and  (what  is  more  important 
than  all)  if  it  is,  plain  from  the  treaBures  which  are  spread 
over  the  soil,  or  confided  to  the  winds  and  the  seaa,  that  there 
are  as  many  who  are  indulgent  to  their  propensities  of  parsi- 
mony, OS  others  to  their  voluptnious  desires,  and  that  the 
pecuniary  capital  grows  instead  of  diminishing ;  on  what 
ground  are  we  authorized  to  say  that  a  nation,  gamboling  in 
an  ocean  of  superfluity,  is  undone  by  want?  With  what  face 
can  we  pretend,  that  they  who  have  not  denied  any  one 
gratification  to  any  one  appetite,  have  a  right  to  plead  poverty 
in  order  to  famish  their  virtues,  and  to  put  their  duties  on 
short  allowance  ?  That  they  are  to  take  the  law  from  an  im- 
perious enemy,  and  can  contribute  no  longer  to  the  honour  of 
their  king,  to  the  support  of  the  independence  of  their 
country,  to  the  salvation  of  that  Europe,  which,  if  it  falls, 
must  crush  them  with  its  gigantic  rmns?  How  can  they 
affect  to  sweat,  and  stagger,  and  groan,  under  their  burthena, 
to  whom  the  mines  of  Newfoundland,  richer  than  those  of 
Meiico  and  Peru,  are  now  thrown  in  as  a  make-weight  in  the 
Bcale  of  their  exorbitant  opulence  ?    What  escuse  can  they 


eep,  and  cringe,  and  prostrate  them- 


have  to  faint,  and 

selves  at  the  footstool  ot'  amhition  and  crime,  who,  during  a 
short  though  violent  struggle,  which  they  have  never  support- 
ed with  the  energy  of  men,  have  amassed  more  to  their 
annual  accumulation,  than  all  the  weU-hushanded  capital 
that  enabled  their  ancestors,  by  long,  and  doubtfiil,  and 
obstinate  confiicts,  to  defend,  and  liberate,  mid  vindicate  the 
civilized  world  ?  But  I  do  not  accuse  the  people  of  England. 
Afl  to  the  great  majority  of  the  nation,  they  have  done  what- 
ever in  their  several  ranks,  and  conditions,  and  deseriptions, 
was  required  of  them  by  their  relative  situations  in  society ; 
aod  from  those  the  great  mass  of  mankind  cannot  depart  with- 
out the  subversion  of  all  puhhc  order.  They  look  up  to  that 
government  which  they  obey  thnt  they  may  be  protected. 
Tbey  ask  to  be  led  and  directed  by  those  mien     '        " 


4 


vidence  and  the  laws  of  their 
and  under  their  guidance  to  walk 


s  whom  Pro- 
ntry  have  set  over  them, 
a  the  ways  of  safety  and 
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a  ft^.-b:e  ol*!  age.  forgetting,  and  forgotten,  in  an  obecore  ml 
melaiifholv  rvtreat. 

In  this  ni-trc-at.  I  have  nothing  relative  to  this  woild  todo^ 
but  to  study  ail  the  tranquillitT  that  in  the  state  of  mj  mind 
I  am  oipable  o£  To  that  end  I  find  it  bat  too  neoeflBSiy  to 
call  to  mv  aid  an  oblivion  of  most  of  the  circiimstaiioa» 
pleasant  and  unpleasant,  of  mv  life;  to  think  as  little,  and 
indeed  to  know  as  linle,  as  I  can,  of  everything  that  is  doiiig 
about  me ;  and  above  all,  to  divert  my  mind  from  all  pie- 
fia:^ng3  and  prognostications  of  what  I  must  (if  I  let  mj 
speculations  loose)  consider  as  of  absolute  necessityto  lu^ 
pen  after  my  death,  and  possibly  even  before  it.  xonr  ad- 
dress to  the  Public,  which  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  send  to 
me,  obliges  me  to  break  in  upon  that  plan,  and  to  look  ahttie 
on  what  is  behind,  and  very  much  on  what  is  before,  me.  It 
creates  in  my  mind  a  variety  of  thoughts,  and  all  of  them 
unpleasant. 

It  is  true,  my  Lord,  what  you  say,  that  through  our  pub- 
lic life  we  have  generallv  sailed  on  somewhat  different  tacks. 
We  have  so,  undoubtedly,  and  we  should  do  so  still,  if  I  had 
continued  longer  to  keep  the  sea.  In  that  difference,  yoa 
rightly  observe,  that  I  have  always  done  justice  to  your  udU 
and  ability  as  a  navigator,  and  to  your  good  intentions  to- 
wards the  safety  of  the  cargo,  and  of  the  ship's  company.  I 
cannot  say  now  that  we  are  on  different  tacks.  There  would 
be  no  propriety  in  the  metaphor.  I  can  sail  no  longer.  My 
vessel  cannot  be  said  to  be  even  in  port.  She  is  wholly 
condemned  and  broken  up.  To  have  an  idea  of  that  vessel, 
you  must  call  to  mind  what  you  have  often  seen  on  the 
Kentish  road.  Those  planks  of  tough  and  hardy  oak,  that 
used  for  years  to  brave  the  buffets  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  are 
now  turned,  with  their  warped  grain  and  empty  truimioii- 
holes,  into  very  wretched  pales  for  the  enclosure  of  a  wretch- 
ed farm-yard. 

The  sfyle  of  your  pamphlet,  and  the  eloquence  and  power 
of  composition  you  display  in  it,  are  such  as  do  great  honour 
to  your  talents;  and  in  conveying  any  other  sentiments 
would  give  me  very  great  pleasure.  Perhaps  I  do  not  very 
perfectly  comprehend  your  purpose,  and  the  drift  of  your 
arguments.    K  I  do  not — ^pray  do  not  attribute  my  mistake 
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LETTER  FROM  LORD  AUCKLAND  TO  THE  RIGHT 
HONOURABLE  EDMUND  BURKE. 


to  Deab  SlE, 


Eden  Farm,  Kent,  Oct.  -IHth,  1795. 


f  the  last  t 


y-three 


Though  in  the  Htonn; 
years  we  have  seldom  Bailed  on  the  same  tack,  there  has  beea 
nothing  hostile  in  our  signals  or  manceuvres ;  and,  on  1117' 
part  at  least,  there  has  been  a  cordial  diepoeitioQ  towsrda 
friendly  and  respectful  sentimentB.  Under  that  influence  I 
now  send  to  you  a  small  work,  which  exhibits  my  fair  and 
full  opinions  on  the  arduous  circumatances  of  the  moment, 
"  as  far  as  the  cautiona  necessary  to  be  observed  will  permit 
me  to  go  beyond  general  ideas." 

Three  or  four  of  those  fiiends  with  whom  I  am  most  con- 
nected in  public  and  private  life,  are  pleased  to  think  that 
the  statement  in  question  (which  at  first  made  part  of  a 
confidential  paper)  may  do  good :  and,  accordingly,  a  very 
large  impression  will  be  published  to-day,  I  neither  seek  to 
avow  the  publication,  nor  do  I  wish  to  disavow  it.  I  have 
no  anxiety  in  that  respect,  but  to  contribute  my  mite  to  do 
BfiTvice,  at  a  moment  when  service  is  much  wanted. 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 
most  sincerely  yourB, 

E'  H™"  Edm"  Burke.  Apckland. 


«ttee  from  the  eight  honourable  edmund 
bubke  to  lord  auckland. 

Mt  Deab  Lobd, 

I  am  perfectly  aenaible  of  the  very  flattering  honour 
you  have  done  me  in  turning  any  part  of  your  attention  to- 
wards a  dejected  old  man,  buried  in  the  anticipated  grave  of 
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to  want  of  candour,  iDitt  to  want  of  sagacitr.  I  confesa  youi 
addreaa  to  the  Public,  together  with  otter  accompanying 
rarcumstanees,  has  filled  me  with  a  degree  of  grief  and  die- 
may,  which  I  cannot  find  words  to  expresH.  If  the  plan  of 
poutica  there  recommended,  pray  escuae  my  freedom,  ahould 
be  adopted  by  the  King's  CouncilH,  and  by  the  good  people 
of  this  kingdom,  (as  so  recommended  undoubtedly  it  will,) 
nothing  can  be  the  consequence  but  utter  and  irretrievable 
ruin  to  the  MinistTy,  to  the  Crown,  to  the  Succession,  to  the 
importance,  to  the  independence,  to  the  very  existence  of 
this  eountiy.  This  is  my  feeble,  perhaps,  but  clear,  positive, 
decided,  long  and  maturely-reflected,  and  frequently  declared, 
opinion,  from  which  all  the  events  which  have  lately  come 
to  pass,  so  fax  from  turning  me,  have  tended  to  confirm  be- 
yond the  power  of  alteration,  even  by  your  eloquence  and 
authority.  I  find,  my  dear  Lord,  that  you  think  some  per- 
sona, who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  securities  of  a  Jacobin 
peace,  to  be  persons  of  intemperate  minds.  I  may  be,  and  I 
fear  I  am,  with  you  in  that  description ;  but  pray,  my  Lord, 
recollect,  that  very  few  of  the  causes  which  miie  men  in- 
temperate can  operate  upon  me.  Sang;uine  hopes,  vehement 
desires,  inordinate  ambition,  implacable  animosity,  party 
attachments,  or  party  interests ; — ill  these  with  me  have  no 
existence.  For  myself^  or  for  a  famOy,  (alas  1  I  have  none,) 
I  have  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear  iu  this  world.  I  am 
attached  by  principle,  inclination,  and  gratitude  to  the  King, 
and  to  the  present  Ministry. 

Perhaps  you  may  think  that  my  animosity  to  Opposition  is 
the  cause  of  my  daesent,  on  seemg  the  polities  of  Mr.  Fox 
(which,  while  I  was  in  the  world,  I  combated  by  every  instru- 
meut  which  God  had  put  into  my  hands,  and  in  eveiy  situation, 
in  which  I  had  taken  part)  so  completely,  if  I  at  all  understand 
yon,  adopted  in  your  Lordship's  book:  but  it  was  with  pain 
I  broke  with  that  great  man  for  ever  in  that  cause — and  I 
asaure  you,  it  is  not  without  pain  that  I  difi'er  with  your 
Lordship  on  the  same  principles.  But  it  is  of  no  concern. 
I  am  far  below  the  region  of  those  great  and  tempestuous 
passions.  I  feel  nothing  of  the  intemperance  of  mind.  It 
IS  rather  sorrow  and  dejection  than  anger. 

Once  more,  my  best  thanks  for  your  very  polite  attention, 
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le,  with  the  inoBt  perfeot 


and  do  me  the  favour  to  belieTe  i 
sentuneiits  of  respect  and  regard. 

My  dear  Lord, 

your  Lordship's 
most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 
Euu.  BcsEi. 
Beaeonsfitld,  Oct.  ZOth,  1795. 
Friday  Evening. 


TO  THE  EARL  FITZWILLIAM. 


nysu'b-     \ 
I,  is  not      I 


Mt  Deab  Lobh, 

I  nin  not  aure  that  the  heat  way  of  discussing  any : 
ject,  eicept  those  that  concern  the  ahBtracted  sciences,  ie 
somewhat  in  the  way  of  dialogue.  To  this  mode,  however, 
there  are  two  objections ;  the  hrst,  that  it  happens,  aa  in  tlie 
puppet-show,  one  man  speaks  for  all  the  personages.  An 
unnatural  uniformity  of  tone  is  in  a  manner  unavoidable. 
The  other  and  more  serious  objection  is,  that  aa  the  author 
(if  not  an  absolute  aeeptic)  must  have  some  opinion  of  hia 
own  to  enforce,  he  will  be  continuallv  tempted  to  enervate  the 
ai^uments  he  puts  into  the  moutl  of  nia  adversary,  or  to 
^lace  them  in  a  point  of  view  most  commodious  for  then*  refiit- 
ition.  There  la,  however,  a  sort  of  dialogue  not  quite  bo 
iable  to  these  objections,  because  it  approaches  more  neiuly 
o  truth  and  nature :  it  is  called  conthoteksy.  Here  the 
larties  speak  for  themselves.  If  the  writer,  who  attacks 
mother's  notions,  does  not  deal  iairly  with  his  adversary,  the 
iiligent  reader  has  it  always  in  his  power,  by  resorting  to 
he  work  examined,  to  do  justice  to  the  original  author  and 
0  himself.  For  tbia  reason  you  will  not  blame  me,  if  in  my 
liscussion  of  the  merits  of  a  Hegicide  Peace,  I  do  not  choose 
o  trust  to  my  own  statements,  but  to  bring  forward  along 
with  them  the  arguments  of  the  advocates  for  that  measure. 
If  I  choose  puny  adveraariea,  writers  of  no  estimation  of 
authority,  then  you  wiU  justly  blame  me.     I  might  as  well 
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"bring  in  at  once  a  fictitious  speaker,  and  thus  fall  into  all  the 
inconvouiencea  of  an  imaginary  dialogue.  This  I  shall  avoid; 
and  I  shall  tate  no  notice  of  any  author,  who,  my  friends  ia 
town  do  not  tell  me,  is  in  estimation  with  thoae  opi:Qions  he 
BUpports. 

A.  piece  has  been  Bent  to  me  called,  "  Eemarka  on  the 
Apparent  Circumstances  of  the  "War  in  the  fourth  Week  of 
October,  1795,"  with  a  French  motto,  Que  faire  encore  unt 
foil  dans  une  telle  nuilf—AUendre  k  jour.  The  very  title, 
seemed  t(,  me  striking  and  peculiar,  and  to  announce  some- 
thing uncommon.  Iii  the  time  I  have  lived  to,  I  always 
Beera  to  walk  on  enchanted  ground.  Everything  ia  new, 
and,  aceorii\ug  to  the  fiishionahle  phrase,  revolutionary.  In 
former  days  authors  valued  themselves  upon  the  maturity  and 
fiilneBS  of  their  deliberations.  Aceoramgly  they  predicted 
(perhaps  with  more  arrogance  than  reason)  an  eternal  dura- 
tion to  their  works.  The  quite  contrary  is  our  present 
fashion.  Writers  value  themselves  now  on  the  instability  of 
their  opinions  and  the  transitoxy  life  of  their  productions. 
On  this  kind  of  credit  the  modem  inatitutors  open  their 
Bchoola.  They  write  for  youth,  and  it  is  sufficient  if  the  in- 
Bttuctioa  "lasts  as  long  as  a  present  love,— or  aa  the  painted 
Bilks  and  cottons  of  the  season." 

The  doctrines  in  this  work  are  applied,  for  their  standard, 
with  great  exactness  to  the  shortest  possible  periods  both  of 
conception  and  duration.  The  title  is,  "  Some  Eemarks  on 
the  Apparent  Circumstances  of  the  War  in  the  fourth  Week 
of  October,  17 Qo."  The  time  is  critically  chosen,  A  month 
or  so  earlier  would  have  made  it  the  anniversary  of  a  bloody 
Parisian  September,  when  the  French  massacre  one  another. 
A  day  or  two  later  would  have  carried  it  into  a  London 
November,  the  gloomy  month,  ia  which  it  is  said  by  a 
pleasant  author,  that  Enghslimen  hang  and  drown  themselves. 
In  truth,  this  work  has  a  tendency  to  alarm  us  with 
symptoms  of  public  suicide.  However,  there  is  one  comfort 
to  be  taken  even  from  the  gloomy  time  of  year.  It  ia  a 
rotting  season.  If  what  is  brought  to  market  is  not  good, 
it  is  not  likely  to  keep  long.  Even  buildings  run  up  in  haste 
with  untempered  mortar  in  that  humid  weather,  ii  they  are 
ill-contrived  tenements,  do  not  threaten  long  to  encumber 
the  earth.     The  author  tells  us  (and  I  believe  lie  ia  the  very 
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fint  wilfaor  Uirt  vnr  till  Mik  s  lli^  te  In  i^fas)  "tU 
roraem  ticiwitadea;"  «id«k~'  ""  *" 


e  fiiOoved  Ob  good  aMn  af  Us  aotto:  Qh 
bire  encore  iaoa  tme  tcfle  ■■(? — A»ktm^9  if  jsv.  U> 
ought  to  faflie  Tute^  till  fe  imi  gtt  m  Bafe  bu«  ^SM 
on  tliig  nibject.  Xigltt  ilMlf  is  tedj-  Ania'  tfam  l^ifi 
of  that  time. 

Fioding  th«  latt  kmI  m  OWaltr  ■»  fAtkab^  ideni 
to,  and  not  mecemng  s^  pvtinlv  cvvat  idstne  l«  tt> 
wsr,  which  Dampened  on  aor  cf  Ae  itjv  in  tiirt  mc^  I 
thought  it  poMoble  tint  thn-  wne  Habd  br  aone  vtM' 
logical  BuperetitiiMi,  to  wUdi  the  gmrtft  paliticnBi  l«n 
been  ■ub)e«t.  I  titmSon  hmA  lennne  to  mj  Bider'i 
Almuiack.  There  I  found  indeed  KNMdnag  that  ^anet»- 
ixe<l  the  wmk,  and  that  gare  diKctions  ccnceniii^  the  miHa 
political  and  natural  wiatkaia,  and  tar  CTchejiug  the  ml*- 
dies  that  are  most  preralent  in  that  aguiafa  intemuttent 
aeaaon,  "  thd  hut  tieek  <4  Oetobo'."  (hi  that  wec^  the 
ngncion*  aatrolo^r,  Bido*,  in  his  note  cm  tbe  third  etivttUi 
ol  the  calendar  Hide,  teachM  us  to  expect  "  rariaNe  tntd  teii 
malitr;"  but  instead  of  enoonraging  na  to  tmst  onnelres 
to  the  luuio  and  niEt  and  doubtfnl  lights  of  that  cbMigeable 
wnnk,  on  the  answerable  part  of  the  opposite  page  he  givn 
lu  a  miiitary  caution  (indeed  it  is  rery  nearly  in  tbe  words 
1)1'  the  author'8  motto):  '^ Avoid  (savs  he)  being  out  laU 
fit  night,  and  in  foggy  weather,  for  a  eoid  now  caught  mag 
latt  the  whole  winter." '  This  ingenious  author,  who  4b- 
tliiiried  the  prudence  of  the  Almanack,  walked  ont  is  the 
»ery  fog  he  complains  of,  and  baa  led  us  to  a  Tcry  nn- 
■eniionable  airiDg  at  that  time.  Whilst  thia  noble  write, 
by  the  vigour  of  an  excellent  constitution,  formed  for  the 
nolent  changes  be  prognosticatea,  may  Bhake  off  the  in- 

'  Here  1  have  fallen  inlo  us  luuntentioD&l  mUtake.  Kider's  AlmaBBck  (t 
1794  U7  before  me;  and.  In  truth,  1  ihen  hsd  □□  other.  For  tariely  llul 
■age  oslTclogeT  has  made  some  gmall  changes  on  the  weatlieT  side  of  17SI5| 
*n(  (^  cuuion  ia  the  some  on  the  oppoaile  page  of ' 
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portunate  rbeum  and  malignant  influenza  of  this  disagree 
tie  week,  a  whole  parliament  may  go  on.  spitting,  aai 
Bmvellinff,  and  wheezing,  and  coughing,  during  a  whole  aea- 
aion.  All  this  from  listening  to  variable  hebdomadal  poli- 
ticiana,  who  run  away  Irora  their  opinions  without  giving 
UB  a  month's  warning;  and  for  not  listening  to  the  wiae 
and  friendly  admonitions  of  Dr.  Cardanua  Bider,  who  never 
apprehends  he  may  change  his  opinions  before  his  pen  is  out 
of  his  band,  but  always  enables  us  to  lay  in,  at  least,  a 
year's  stock  of  useful  information. 

At  first  I  took  comfort.  I  said  to  myself,  that  if  I  should, 
aa  I  fear  I  mnat,  oppose  the  doctrines  ot'/Ae/iwiioeeA  i/Octo. 
ber,  it  is  probable  that,  by  this  time,  they  are  no  longer  those 
of  the  eminent  writer  to  whom  they  are  attributed.  He  gives 
UB  hopes,  that  long  before  this  he  may  have  embraced  the 
direct  contrary  eentunents.  If  I  am  found  in  a  conflict  with 
those  of  the  last  week  of  October,  I  may  be  in  fiill  agree- 
ment with  those  of  the  last  week  in  December,  or  the  first 
week  in  January  1796.  But  a  second  edition,  and  a  French 
translation,  (for  the  benefit,  I  must  suppose,  of  the  new  re- 
gicide directory,)  have  let  down  a  little  of  these  flattering 
hopes.  We  and  the  directory  know  that  the  author,  what- 
ever chaogea  his  works  seemed  made  to  indicate,  tike  a 
■weather-cock  grown  rusty,  remains  just  where  he  was  in  the 
lajst  week  of  last  October.  It  is  trae  that  bis  protest 
against  binding  him  to  his  opinions,  and  his  reservation  of  a 
right  to  whatever  opiuiona  he  pleases,  remain  in  their  full 
force.     This  variabibty  is  pleasant,  and  shows  a  fertility  of 

Qualis  in  lethereo  felii  Vertumnus  Olympo 
Mille  ba.bet  ornatus,  mille  decentei  habet. 
Tet,  doing  all  justice  to  the  sportive  variability  of  these 
weekly,  daily,  or  hourly  speculators,  shall  I  be  pardoned,  if 
I  attempt  a  word  on  the  part  of  us  simple  country  folk  ?  It 
is  not  good  for  ws,  however  it  maybe  so  for  great  statesmen, 
that  we  should  be  treated  with  variable  politics.  I  consider 
difierent  relations  as  prescribing  a  different  conduct.  I 
allow  that,  in  transactions  with  an  enemy,  a  minister  may, 
and  often  must,  vary  his  demands  with  the  day,  possibly 
with  the  hour.  With  an  enemy,  a  fised  plan,  variable  ar- 
tangementB.     This  is  the  rule  the  nature  of  the  transactioa 


I 
I 


yKtmbem.    Bat  ■!!  tfaa  b^ow  to  treatr.     AQ  tl 

Tand  change*  are  &  sort  of  eecns  amaegat  tlie  pcrttM, 
a  definite  settleroent  u  brought  dM»t.     Such  i    " 


■pint  of  tlie  proceedings  in  the  doiurtful  and  tran^torr  tUit 
of  things  between  eoniitr  and  friendahip.  In  this  chuKt 
t&e  sD^ects  of  the  bansfonnatioai  an  hy  nature  eadwk 


wrapt  Dp  in  their  coeoona.  Hm  b, 
not  seemly  in  his  anrelia  state.  Tbia  matabOi^  ia  allomd 
to  a  foreign  n^odator;  bnt  Then  a  groat  pMitidan  eoa- 
deacenda  |niblicly  to  instruct  his  own  eountr^rmen  on  ■ 
matter,  which  may  fii  their  Eite  for  era,  his  (qnniooa  oo^ 
not  to  be  dinmal,  or  even  weekly.  Ikaa  eftbemendn  d 
politics  are  not  made  for  our  alow  and  coarse  nndeigtandity. 
Our  appetite  demands  a  jwce  cf  nfutamee.  We  reqom 
some  food  that  will  stick  to  the  rib«.  We  c^  far  gentin»enti 
to  whicti  we  can  attach  oarseWee ;  sentiments  in  which  aa 
can  take  an  interest ;  sentiments  on  which  we  can  warm,  cm 
which  we  can  ground  some  confidence  in  oorselTes  oi  in 
others.  We  do  not  want  a  largess  of  inconstancj".  Poor 
Bouls,  we  hare  enough  of  that  sort  of  poverty  at  home, 
There  is  a  difference  too  between  deliberation  and  doctrine  r 
a  man  ought  to  be  decided  in  hia  opinions  before  he  altemptt 
to  teach,  llis  fugitive  lights  may  serve  himself  in  some  un- 
known region,  but  thej  cannot  free  us  trooi  the  effects  of 
the  error  into  which  we  have  been  betrayed.  His  actira 
Will-o' -the- Wisp  may  be  gone  nobody  can  guess  whcK^ 
whilst  he  leaves  us  bemired  and  benighted  in  the  bc^. 

Uaviog  premised  these  few  redections  upon  this  new 
mode  of  teaching  a  lesson,  which  whilst  the  scholar  is  getting 
by  heart  the  master  forgets,  I  come  to  the  lesson  itself,  Oo 
the  fullest  consideratiou  of  it,  I  am  ntteriy  incapable  of  say- 
ing with  any  great  certainty  what  it  is,  in  the  detail,  that 
the  author  means  to  affirm  or  deny,  to  dissuade  or  recom- 
mend. His  march  is  mostly  oblique,  and  his  doctrine  rather 
in  the  way  of  insinuation  than  of  dogmatic  assertion.  It  is 
not  only  fugitive  in  its  duration,  but  is  slippery  in  the 
extreme  whilst  it  hets.  Examining  it  part  by  part,  it  seconi 
almost  everywhere  to  contradict  itself;  and  the  author  who 
claims  the  privilege  of  varying  his  opinions,  haa  eierdsed 
this  privilega  in  every  section  of  his  remarks.  For  this 
reason,  amongst  others,  I  follow  the  advice  which  the  able 
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writer  gives  in  his  last  page,  which  is  "  to  consider  the 
impreiiom  of  what  he  has  urged,  taken  from  the  whole,  and 
not  from  deta<!hed  parngTHphB."  That  caution  waa  not  j 
abaolutely  necBssaij-  I  should  think  it  unfair  to  the  author  ■ 
and  to  myself,  to  nave  proceeded  otherwise.  Thia  author's 
whole,  however,  like  every  other  whole,  cannot  he  so  well 
comprehended  without  some  reference  to  the  parta ;  hut 
they  Khali  be  again  referred  to  the  whole.  Without  this 
latter  attention,  several  of  the  passages  would  certainly 
remain  covered  with  an  impenetrable  and  truly  oracular 
obscurity. 

The  great  general  pervading  purpose  of  the  whole  pam- 
phlet is  to  reconcile  us  to  peace  with  the  present  usurpation 
m  France.  In  tliia  gener^  drift  of  the  author  I  can  hardly 
be  mistaken.  The  other  purposes,  less  general,  and  aubaer- 
vient  to  the  preceding  scheme,  are  to  show,  first,  that  the 
time  of  the  Hemarka  was  the  favourable  time  for  making 
that  peace  upon  our  aide ;  aecondly,  that  on  the  enemy's 
Hide  their  disposition  towards  the  acceptance  of  such  terma, 
as  he  is  pleased  to  offer,  was  rationally  to  be  eipected  ;  the 
third  purpose  was  to  make  some  sort  of  disclosure  of  the 
terms,  which,  if  the  regicides  are  pleased  to  grant  them,  thia 
nation  ought  to  he  contented  to  accept :  these  form  the 
baeia  of  the  negotiation,  which  the  author,  whoever  he  ia, 
proposes  to  open. 

Before  I  consider  these  Eemarks  along  with  the  other 
reasonings,  which  I  hear  on  the  same  subject,  I  beg  leave  to 
recall  to  your  mind  the  observation  I  made  early  in  our  cor- 
respondence, and  which  ought  to  attend  us  quite  through  the 
discussion  of  this  proposed  peace,  amity,  or  fiiiternity,  or  what- 
ever you  may  call  it ;  that  is,  the  real  quality  and  character 
of  the  party  you  have  to  deal  with.  Thia,  I  find,  as  a  thing 
of  no  miportance,  has  everywhere  escaped  the  author  of  the 
October  Eemarks.  That  hostile  power,  to  the  period  of  the 
fourth  week  in  that  month,  has  been  ever  called  and  con- 
sidered as  an  usurpation.  In  that  week,  for  the  first  time, 
it  changed  its  name  of  an  usurped  power,  and  took  the  aim- 
pie  name  of  France,  The  word  France  is  slipped  in  just  as 
if  the  government  stood  exactly  as  before  that  revolution, 
which  has  astonished,  terrified,  and  almost  overpowered 
"Europe.     "  France,"  says  the  author,  "  will  do  this  ;"  "  it  ii 
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the  interest  of  France ;"  "  the  returning  honour  and  geoe* 
rosity  of  France,"  &c.,  &c.,  always  merely  France;  jiistM 
if  we  were  in  a  common  political  war  with  an  old  rec^|nifled 
member  of  the  commonwealth  of  Chnstian  Europe ;  and  m 
if  our  dispute  had  turned  upon  a  mere  matter  of  tern- 
torial  or  commercial  controversy,  which  a  peace  might  setOe 
by  the  imposition  or  the  taking  off  a  duty,  with  the  gain  or 
the  loss  ot  a  remote  island,  or  a  frontier  town  or  two,  on  tiie 
one  side  or  the  other.    This  shifting  of  persons  could  noi  be 
done  without  the  hocus-pocus  of  abstraction.      We  hare 
been  in  a  grievous  error ;  we  thought  that  we  had  been  st 
war  with  rebels  against  the  lawful  government,  but  that  we 
were  friends  and  allies  of  what  is  properly  France ;  firieads 
and  allies  to  the  legal  body  politic  of  Fraiice.    But  by  sligbt 
of  hand  the  Jacobins  are  clean  vanished,  and  it  is  France  we 
have  got  under  our  cup.    Blessings  on  his  soul,  that  first  iiif 
vented  sleep,  said  Don  Sancho  Pancha  the  wise !      All  those 
blessings,  and  ten  thousand  times  more,  on  him,  who  found 
out  abstraction,  personification,  and  impersonals.  In  certain 
cases  they  are  the  first  of  all  soporifics.   Terribly  alarmed  we 
should  be  if  things  were  proposed  to  us  in  the  concrete;  and 
if  fraternity  was  held  out  to  us  with  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose this  France  by  their  proper  names  and  descriptions :  if 
we  were  told,  that  it  was  very  proper  to  enter  into  the  closest 
bonds  of  amity  and  good  correspondence  with  the  devout, 
pacific,  and  tender-hearted  Sieyes,  with  the  all-accomplished 
Bewbel,  with  the  humane  guillotimsts  of  Bourdeaux,  Tallien 
and  Isabeau ;  with  the  meek  butcher  Legendre,  and  with  **  the 
returned  humanity  and  generosity"  (that  had  been  only  on  a 
visit  abroad)  of  the  virtuous  regicide  brewer  Santerre.    Thia 
would  seem  at  the  outset  a  very  strange  scheme  of  amity 
and  concord ; — nay,  though  we  had  held  out  to  us,  aa  an 
additional  douceur,  an  assurance  of  the  cordial  fraternal 
embrace  of  our  pious  and  patriotic  countryman  Thomas  Paine. 
But  plain  truth  would  here  be  shocking  and  absurd ;  there- 
fore comes  in  abstraction  and  personification.     ^  Make  your 
peace  with  France."     That  word  France  sounds  quite  aa 
well  as  any  other ;  and  it  conveys  no  idea  but  that  of  a  very 
pleasant  country,  and  very  hospitable  inhabitants.     Nothing 
absurd  and  shocking  in  amity  and  good  correspondence  with 
France.    Permit  me  to  say,  that  I  am  not  yet  well  acquainted 
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with  this  new-coined  France,  and  without  a  careful  asBay  I 
am  not  willing  to  receive  it  in  currency  in  place  of  the  old 
Jjouib  d'or. 

Having  therefore  slipped  the  persons  with  whom  we  btb 
to  treat  out  ot  view,  we  are  nest  to  he  satisfied,  that  the 
French  Berolution,  which  this  peace  ia  to  fts  and  conaoUdatp, 
ought  to  give  ub  no  just  cause  of  apprehenaion.  Though  the 
author  labours  thia  point,  yet  he  confeaaes  a  fact  (indeed  he 
could  not  conceal  it)  which  renders  all  Mb  labours  utterly  fniit- 
lesH.  He  confeaaes,  that  the  regicide  meana  to  dictate  a  pacifi- 
cation, and  that  this  pacification,  aecoFding  to  their  decree 
passed  but  a  yery  few  days  before  hia  puhhcation  appeared,  ia 
to  "  unite  to  their  empire,  either  in  poaseasion  or  dependence, 
new  bamera,  many  irontier  placea  of  strength,  a  large  sea- 
coaat,  BJid  many  sea-porta ;"  he  ought  to  have  stated  it,  that 
they  would  annex  to  their  territoiy  a  country  about  a  third 
aa  large  as  France,  and  much  more  than  half  as  rich ;  and  in' 
a  situation  the  most  important  for  command,  that  it  would 
be  possible  for  her  anywhere  to  possesB. 

To  remoTe  this  terror,  (even  if  the  regicidea  should  cany 
their  point,)  and  to  give  ua  perfect  repose  with  regard  to 
their  empire ;  whatever  they  may  acquire,  or  whomaoevep 
they  might  deatroy,  he  raises  a  doubt  "  whether  France  will 
not  be  ruined  by  retaining  these  conquests,  and  whether  ahe 
will  not  wholly  lose  that  preponderance  which  abe  has  held 
in  the  scale  of  European  powers,  and  will  not  eventually  be 
destroyed  by  the  effect  of  her  preaent  auccesaes,  or,  at  least, 
whether,  so  iar  as  the  political  interests  of  England  are  con' 
cemed,  she  [France]  will  remain  an  object  of  as  muchjealousff 
and  alarm  as  she  was  under  the  reign  of  a  monarch."  Here 
indeed  is  a  paragraph  full  of  meaning!  It  gives  matter  for 
meditation  almost  in  every  word  of  it.  The  secret  of  the 
pacific  politieians  is  out.  Thia  republic  at  all  hazarda  ia  to 
be  maintained.  It  is  to  he  confined  within  aome  bounds  if 
we  can ;  if  not,  with  every  poSaible  acquiaitioo  of  power,  it  ia 
BtiU  to  be  cherished  and  supported.  It  is  the  return  of  the 
monarchy  we  are  to  dread,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  pray 
for  the  permanence  of  the  regicide  authority.  Estoperpettta 
is  the  devout  ejaculation  of  our  Fra  Paolo  for  the  republic 
one  and  indivjsible.  It  was  the  monarchy  that  rendered 
France  dangerous — Eegicide  neutralizes  all  the  acrimony  o( 
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that  power,  and  renders  it  safe  and  aociaL  The  October 
speculator  is  of  opiaiou,  that  loonarchy  is  of  ao  poisonoua « 
quality,  that  a  moderate  territorial  power  is  far  more  dangfi- 
OUB  to  its  neighbours  under  that  abominable  regimen  tbim 
the  greatest  empire  in  the  hands  of  a  republic.  This  is  J»- 
cobiuiam  sublimed  and  exalted  into  most  pure  aad  perfect 
eBseuce,  It  is  a  doctrine,  I  admit,  made  to  allure  and  capti- 
vate, if  anything  in  the  world  can,  the  Jacobin  directory,  to 
mollify  the  ferocity  of  regicide,  and  to  persuade  mow 
patriotic  hangmen,  after  their  reiterated  oaths  lor  our  erii^ 
pation,  to  admit  this  well-humbled  nation  to  the  fraternal 
embrace.  I  do  not  wonder  that  this  tub  of  October  las 
been  racked  off  into  a  French  cask.  It  must  make  its  fo> 
tune  at  Paris.  That  translation  seems  the  language  the 
most  suited  to  these  sentiments.  Our  author  tells  the 
French  Jacobins,  that  the  political  interests  of  Ghfeal  Britain 
are  in  perfect  unison  with  the  principles  of  their  govemraenti 
that  they  may  take  and  keep  the  keys  of  the  civilized  worH 
for  they  are  safe  in  their  unambitious  and  faithful  custody. 
We  say  to  them, — we  may,  indeed,  wish  you  to  be  a  little 
leas  murderous,  wicked,  and  atheistical,  for  the  sake  of 
morals :  we  may  think  it  were  better  you  were  less  new- 
fangled in  your  speech,  for  the  sake  of  grammar :  but,  u 
polUiciatis,  provided  you  keep  clear  of  monarehy,  all  our 
fears,  alarms,  and  jealousiea  are  at  an  end :  at  least  tli«y 
sink  into  nothing  in  comparison  of  our  dread  of  your  de- 
teatable  royalty.  A  flatterer  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  said,  when 
that  minister  had  juat  settled  the  match  between  the  yoang 
Louis  XIY.  and  a  daughter  of  Spain,  that  this  alliance  had 
the  effect 'of  faith,  and  had  removed  mountains  j — that  the 
Pyrenees  were  levelled  by  that  marriage.  You  may  now 
compliment  Kewbel  in  the  same  spirit  on  the  miracles  of 
regicide,  and  tell  him,  that  the  guillotine  of  Louia  XTI.  had 
consummated  a  marriage  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
which  dried  up  the  Channel,  and  restored  the  two  countries 
to  the  unity,  which,  it  ia  aaid,  they  had  before  the  unnaturat 
rage  of  seas  and  earthijuakes  had  broke  off  their  happy  juno* 
tion.  It  will  be  a  fine  aubject  for  the  poets,  who  are  to  pro- 
pLeay  the  blessings  of  this  peace. 

I  am  now  convinced,  that  the  Eemarks  of  the  last  week  of 
October  cannot  come  from  the  author  to  whom  they  a» 
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given ;  ttey  are  such  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  style  of 
manly  indignation,  with  which  he  spoke  of  those  miacreanta 
and  niurderera  in  hia  esceilent  Memorial  to  the  States  of 
Holland — to  that  very  state,  which  the  author,  who  presumes 
to  personate  him,  doea  not  find  it  contrary  to  the  political 
interests  of  England  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  these  very  mia- 
ereants,  against  whom,  oa  the  part  of  England  he  took  so 
much  pains  to  animate  their  republic.  This  cannot  be ;  and, 
if  this  argument  wanted  anything  to  give  it  new  force,  it  ia 
strengthened  by  an  additional  reason  that  ia  irreaistihle. 
Knowing  that  noble  person,  as  well  as  myself,  to  be  under 
very  great  obligations  to  the  Crown,  I  am  confident  he  would 
not  so  very  directly  contradict,  even  in  the  paroxysm  of  his 
zeal  against  monarchy,  the  declarations  made  in  the  name 
and  with  the  fullest  approbation  of  onr  sovereign,  his  master, 
and  our  common  benefactor.  In  those  declarations  you  will 
Bee  that  the  king,  instead  of  being  sensible  of  greater  alarm 
and  jealousy  from  a  neighbouring  crowned  head  than  from 
these  regicides,  attributes  all  the  dangers  of  Europe  to  the 
latter.  Let  this  writer  hear  the  description  given  in  the 
IBoyol  Declaration  of  the  scheme  of  power  of  these  miscreants, 
aa  "  a  tffslem  destructive  of  all  public  order ;  maintained  by 
proscriptions,  exiles,  and  conJiscaHoTts,  mlliout  number;  by 
arbitrary  imprisonments ;  by  massacres,  which  cannot  be  re- 
membered without  horror;  and  at  length  by  the  execrable 
murder  of  a  just  and  benejiceni  sovereign,  and  of  the  Uluftrioua 
princess,  who  with  an  unshaken  firmness  has  shared  all  the 
misfortunes  of  her  royal  consort,  his  protracted  sufferings,  hia 
cruel  captivity,  and  his  ignominious  death"  After  thus  de- 
scribing, with  an  eloquence  and  energy  equ^ed  on)y  by  its 
truth,  the  means  by  which  this  usurped  power  had  been  ac- 
quired and  maintained,  that  govermnent  is  characterized 
with  equal  force.  His  Majesty,  far  fnjm  thinking  monarchy 
in  France  to  he  a  greater  object  of  jealousy  than  the  regicide 
usurpation,  calls  upon  the  French  to  re-establish  "  a  mon- 
archical government"  for  the  purpose  of  shaking  off  "(A« 
yoke  of  a  sanguinary  anarchy ;  of  that  anarchy,  which  has 
broken  the  most  sacred  bonds  of  society,  dissolved  all  the  reUt' 
Hons  ofeiml  life,  violated  every  right,  confounded  every  duty  j 
which  uses  the  name  of  liberty  to  exercise  the  most  cruet 
tyranny,  to  annihilate  all  property,  to  seize  on  all  possessions 
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which  foundMiU  poatT  on  lie  pretended  content  of  tht  p. 
and  Uirlf  carrieijire  and  tteord  through  extensive  prormct* 
for  hating  demanded  their  Uaci,  their  religion,  and  lAtir 
rightful  sovereign." 

"  Tbat  atrain  1  heard  icas  of  an  higher  mood."  That  is- 
elaration  of  our  sovereign  was  worthy  of  his  throne.  It  is 
in  a  Btyle,  which  neither  the  pen  of  the  writer  of  October, 
nor  such  a  poor  crow-quU]  aa  mine,  can  ever  hope  to  eqiuL 
I  am  happj  to  enrich  my  letter  which  thia  fragment  of  nerr- 
oua  and  miuily  eloquence,  which,  if  it  had  not  emanated  iroa 
the  awfiil  authority  of  a  throne,  if  it  were  not  recorded 
amongst  the  most  valuable  monuments  of  history,  and  con- 
secrated in  the  archives  of  states,  would  be  worthy  si  ■ 
private  composition  to  live  for  ever  in  the  memory  of  mo). 

In  those  admirable  piecea  does  his  Majesty  discover  i^is 
new  opinion  of  hia  political  security  in  having  the  chair  of 
the  scomer,  that  is,  the  discipline  of  atheism,  and  the  bloci 
of  regicide,  set  up  by  his  aide,  elevated  on  the  same  platfonn, 
and  shouldering,  with  the  vile  image  of  their  grim  and  bloodf 
idol,  the  inviolable  majeBty  of  his  throne  P  The  aentimente 
of  these  declarations  are  the  very  reverse ;  they  could  not  be 
other.  Speaking  of  the  spirit  of  that  naurpalaon,  the  Toysl 
manifesto  describes,  with  perfect  truth,  its  internal  tyranny 
to  have  been  established  aa  the  very  means  of  shaking  tfae 
security  of  all  other  states ;  aa  "  disposing  arbitrarily  ef  the 
property  and  blood  of  the  inhabitants  of  France,  in  order  to 
disturb  the  Iranqtiillity  of  other  nations,  and  la  render  all 
Europe  the  theatre  of  the  same  crimes  and  the  game  misfor- 
tunes." It  was  but  a  natural  inference  from  this  feet,  that 
the  royal  manifesto  does  not  at  all  rest  the  justdficatinQ  of 
this  wftr  on  common  principles :  "  That  it  was  not  only  to 
defend  hit  own  rights,  and  those  of  his  allies," — but  "  thataii 
the  dearest  interests  of  his  people  imposed  upon  him  a  dulg 
still  more  important — that  of  exerting  his  efforts  for  theprt- 
tervation  of  civil  society  itself  as  happily  established  among 
the  nations  of  Europe."  On  that  ground,  the  protection 
offered  is  to  those,  who,  by  "  declaring  for  a  moTtarelueal 
government,  ahall  ahake  off  the  yoke  of  a  sanguinary  anarchy" 
— It  ia  for  that  purpose  the  Declaration  calls  on  them  to 
join  the  standard  of  an  "hereditary  monarch// ;"  declaring, 
that  the  iafety  and  peace  of  this  kingdom  and  the  powers  ol 
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Europe  "  tnaterially  depend  upon  the  re-establishmetit  of  order 
in  France."  His  Majesty  does  not  heBitate  to  declare,  that 
>'  the  re'establishment  of  monarchy  in  the  person  of  Louit 
XVII.,  and  the  lawful  heirs  of  his  crown,  appears  fa  him 
[Ihia  Majesty]  the  best  made  of  accomplishing  these  jusl  and 


This  is  what  his  Majesty  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  re- 
lative to  the  political  safety  aud  peace  of  hia  kingdom  and 
rf  Europe,  and  with  regard  to  France  under  her  ancient 
hereditary  monarchy  in  the  course  and  order  of  legal  suecea- 
aioQ ; — but  in  cornea  a  gentleman  in  the  fag  end  of  October, 
dripping  with  the  fogs  of  that  humid  and  uncertain  aeaaon, 
and  does  not  hesitate  in  diameter  to  contradict  this  wise  and 
just  royal  declaration ;  and  stoutly,  on  hia  part,  to  make  a 
counter-declaration,  that  France,  ao  far  as  the  political  inter- 
eata  of  England  are  concerned,  will  not  remain,  under  the 
despotism  of  regicide,  and  witb  the  better  part  of  Europe  in 
her  hands,  so  much  an  object  of  jealousy  and  alarm,  as  she 
WBH  under  the  reigu  of  a  monarch.  "When  I  bear  the  master 
mid  reason  on  one  side,  and  the  servant  and  his  single  and 
unsupported  assertion  on  the  other,  my  part  is  taken. 

Thia  is  what  the  Octoberiat  aays  of  the  political  intereata 
uf  England,  which  it  looks  as  if  he  completely  disconnected 
with  thoap  of  all  other  nations.  But  not  quite  so ;  he  juat 
allows  it  possible  (with  an  "  at  least  ")  that  the  otber  powers 
may  not  find  it  quite  their  interest  that  their  territories 
should  be  conquered  aud  their  subjects  tyrannized  over  by 
the  regicides.  No  fewer  than  ten  sovereign  princes  had, 
Bome  the  whole,  all  a  very  considerable  part,  of  their  do- 
minions under  the  yoke  of  that  dreadful  iaction.  Amongst 
these  was  to  be  reckoned  the  first  repubhc  in  the  world,  and 
the  closest  ally  of  this  kingdom,  which,  under  the  insulting 
name  of  an  independency,  is  imder  her  iron  yoke ;  and,  as  long 
as  a  iaction  averse  to  the  old  government  is  suffered  there 
to  domineer,  cannot  be  otherwise.  I  say  nothing  of  the 
AuatriflnNetherlandSjCOuntriesof  avast  extent,  and  amongst 
the  moat  fertile  and  populous  of  Europe ;  and,  with  regard 
to  ns,  most  critically  situated.  The  rest  wiU  readily  occur 
to  you. 

Sut  if  there  are  yet  eiiating  any  people,  like  me,  old- 
&ahioned  enough  to  consider  that  we  have  an  important 


ottheeapiett 
J^f  win  te  tin  iMmtf 
Mr  iiiiMW."  8a  a^  O^  wiM  hste  Uk  tatm  « 
^i^^^ioB,  Hid  Acad  tke  |KMu  i' ¥^mee  imder  aBjfir% 
■re  to  wiifc  h»  to  be  «  hiiiim  i  iir,  n  order  to  accdoilekl 
i^  A  link  man  M^acrt  woold  be  ttaH  better.  V^ 
bBteflawk^dnoofdowBBKH  to  be  Uie  7«>i»Ma«^ 
jfairfcrher  ihaliiKliiw,  fcr  sbe  bccmi  TCty  ¥oncions  (tf  lbs 
iaodrfh^&dBBaa?  To  be  HiTe  ilw  i«  ready  to  peridt 
witb  KpktioB;  «be  ^  m  Ipefaw*.  u>d  hmidl;  has  bolted 
dovB  cMie  -*-*-.  tfan  Ae  oils  for  two  or  three  more.  Iben 
is  a  good  dnl  of  «k  ia  all  this ;  but  it  se^m^  to  me  (ind 
■D  inygt  to  tbe  snAir)  to  be  carrying  the  joke  a  greit 
deal  too  br.  I  eamnot  jet  think  that  Ihc  annie^  of  the  bUim 
were  of  this  mmj  of  thinkii^;  sndthat,  wbeo  they  evaeoaUd 
all  these  eoontries,  it  ns  a  stntagem  of  Tar  to  iecoj 
Fxanee  into  niin ; — or  that,  if  in  a  treaty  we  should  suneD- 
Aa  them  for  erer  in  the  hands  of  the  uaurpstion,  (the  leue, 
the  author  supposes.)  it  ia  a  master-stroke  of  policy  to  efled 
the  deetructioa  of  a  formidable  rival,  and  to  render  her  do 
loDger  an  object  of  jealousy  and  alarm-  This,  I  assure  to 
aathtH-,  will  infiBitely  &cilitate  the  treaty.  The  usurpera 
will  catch  at  this  bait,  without  minding  the  hook  which  thii 
crafty  angler  for  the  Jacobin  gudgeons  of  the  new  dJrectojj 
has  so  dexterously  placed  under  it. 

Every  symptom  of  the  eiscerbatiou  of  the  public  maladj 
is,  with  him,  (as  with  the  Doctor  in  MoIiJre,)  a  bappy  prog- 
nostic of  recovery.  Flanders  gone —  TanI  mievx,  Holland 
anbdued — Charming !  Spain  beaten,  and  all  the  hither  Oe> 
majiy  conquered — Bravo!  Better  and  better  still !  Butttiej 
will  retain  all  their  conquests  on  a  treaty  ! — Best  of  »11! 
What  a  delightful  thing  i1»  is  to  have  a  gay  physician,  wl» 
sees  all  things,  as  the  Prench  express  it,  couleur  de  nm! 
What  an  escape  we  have  had,  that  we  and  our  allies  wert 
not  the  conquerors !  By  these  conquests,  previous  t«  h« 
utter  destruction,  she  is  "  wholly  to  lose  that  preponderance 

hich  she  held  in  the  scale  of  the  European  powers."  BlsM 
!  this  new  system  of  France,  after  changing  all  other  U«^ 
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iBveraea  the  law  of  gravitation.  By  throwing  in  weight  after 
weight  her  scale  rises ;  and  will,  by  and  hy,  kitk  the  beam. 
Certainly  there  is  one  senae  in  which  she  loaee  her  prepon- 
derance :  that  ie,  she  ia  no  longer  preponderant  ngainat  the 
countries  she  haa  conquered,  "Biey  are  part  of  herself.  But 
I  beg  the  author  to  keep  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  scalea  for  a 
moment  longer,  and  then  to  tell  me,  in  downright  earnest, 
whether  he  sees  hitherto  any  signs  of  her  losing  preponder- 
ance by  an  augmentation  of  weight  and  power.  Haa  she 
lost  her  preponderance  over  Spain  by  her  influence  in  Spain  ? 
Are  there  any  aigns  that  the  conquest  of  Savoy  and  Nice 
begina  to  lessen  her  preponderance  over  Switzerland  and  the 
Italian  states, — or  that  the  canton  of  Berne,  Genoa,  and  Tus- 
cany, for  erample,  have  taken  anna  against  her, — or  that  Sar- 
dinia is  more  adverse  than  ever  to  a  treacheroua  pacification  P 
Was  it  in  the  last  week  of  October  that  the  German  states 
showed  that  Jacobin  Prance  was  losing  her  preponderance  ? 
Did  the  king  of  Prussia,  when  he  delivered  into  her  safe 
custody  hia  territoriea  on  this  side  of  the  Ehine,  manifest 
any  tokens  of  hia  opinion  of  her  lose  of  preponderance  ? 
Look  on  Sweden  and  on  Denmark ;  ia  her  preponderance  less 
visible  there  F 

It  is  true  that  in  a  course  of  ages  empires  have  f^en, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  not  in  mine,  by  their  own 
■weight.  Sometimes  they  have  been  unquestionably  embar- 
rassed in  their  movements  by  the  dissociated  situation  of 
their  dominion  a.  Such  was  the  case  of  the  empire  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  and  of  his  successor.  It  might  be  so  of  others. 
But  80  compact  a  body  of  empire — so  fitted  in  all  the  parts 
for  mutual  support ;  with  a  frontier  by  nature  and  art  ao  im- 
penetrable ;  with  such  facility  of  breaking  out,  with  irresist- 
ible force,  from  every  quarter — was  never  seen  in  such  an 
extent  of  territory  from  the  beginning  of  time,  as  in  that 
empire,  which  the  Jacobins  poBaeflsed  in  October,  1795,  and 
which  Boissy  d'Angloia,  in  his  Eeport,  settled  aa  the  law  for 
Europe,  and  the  dominion  BflBigoed  by  nature  for  the  repub- 
lic of  regicide.  But  this  empire  is  to  be  her  ruin,  and  to 
take  away  all  alarm  and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  England, 
and  to  destroy  her  preponderance  over  the  miserable  remains 
of  Europe. 

These  are  choice   speculations,  with  which   the   authoi 
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Bmuees  himself,  and  tries  to  dirert  us,  in  the  blackest  hum 
of  the  dismaj,  defeat,  and  calamity  of  all  ciTilized  nitiam 
They  have  but  one  t&vlt,  that  they  are  directly  contnrr  to 
the  common  aense  and  common  feeling  of  mnnVinJ,  If  I 
had  but  one  hour  to  live,  1  would  employ  it  in  deicrying  tliia 
wretched  system,  and  die  with  my  pen  in  my  band  to  miA 
out  the  dreadful  conaequencea  of  receiving  an  arrangement 
of  empire  dictated  by  the  deepotism  of  regicide  to  my  on 
count^,and  to  the  lawful  eovereigna  of  the  Christian  worii 

I  trust  I  eball  hardly  be  told,  in  palliation  of  thia  tbaae- 
fill  BjBtem  of  politics,  that  the  author  espresBes  his  senti- 
mente  only  as  doubts.  In  such  tliinga  it  may  be  tnUy  said, 
that  "  once  to  doubt  is  once  to  be  resolved."  It  woidd  be  i 
Btrange  reason  for  wasting  the  treasurea  and  sbeddiogtiiB 
blood  of  our  country,  to  prevent  arrangementB  on  the  wrt 
of  another  power,  of  which  we  were  doubtful  whether  uef 
might  not  be  even  to  our  advantage,  and  render  our  neigh- 
bour less  than  before  the  object  of  our  jealousy  and  dBRD' 
In  this  doubt  there  is  much  decision.  No  nation  would  con- 
aent  to  csny  on  a  war  of  scepticism.  But  the  feet  isj  this 
expression  of  doubt  is  only  a  mode  of  putting  an  opinion, 
when  it  ia  not  the  drift  of  the  author  to  overturn  the  donbt. 
Otherwise,  the  doubt  is  never  stated  as  the  author's  own, 
nor  left,  as  here  it  is,  unanswered.  Indeed,  the  mode  of 
stating  the  most  decided  opinions  in  the  form  of  queatioHB  i« 
BO  little  uncommon,  particularly  since  the  excellent  queries 
of  the  escellent  Berkeley,  that  it  became  for  a  good  while  » 
fashionable  mode  of  composition. 

Here  then  the  author  of  the  fourth  week  of  October  i» 
ready  for  the  worst,  and  would  strike  the  bargain  of  pe«« 
on  these  conditions,  I  must  leave  it  to  you  and  to  every 
considerate  man  to  reflect  upon  the  effect  of  this  on  any 
continental  alliances,  present  or  future,  aod  whether  it  woull 
be  posaible  (if  this  book  was  thought  of  the  leaat  authority) 
that  its  maxims,  with  regard  to  our  political  interest,  m™ 
Hot  naturally  push  them  to  be  beforehand  with  us  in  the  ft»- 
temity  with  regicide,  and  thus  not  only  strip  us  of  any  sttadj 
alliance  at  present,  but  leave  us  without  any  of  that  commo- 
nion  of  interest  which  could  produce  alliances  in  future.  In- 
deed, with  these  maxima,  we  should  bo  well  divided  from  liw 
world. 
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Notwithatanding  this  new  kind  of  barrier  mid  Becurity  I 
that  is  found  against  her  amhition  in  her  conqueBta,  j-et  in  ' 
the  very  aanie  paragraph  he  admits,  that,  "  for  the  present  at  ' 
leaat,  it  is  eubveraive  of  the  balance  of  power."  This,  I  con-  i 
feBB,  is  not  a  direct  contradiction,  hecause  the  benefits,  which 
he  promises  himself  from  it,  according  to  his  hypothesiB,  are 
fnture  and  more  remote. 

So  disposed  ia  this  author  to  peace,  that,  having  laid  a 
comfortable  foundation  for  our  security  in  the  greatness  of 
her  empire,  he  has  another  in  reserve,  if  that  should  fail, 
upon  quite  a  contrary  ground  j^that  is,  a  speculation  of  her 
erumbliag  to  pieces  and  being  thrown  into  a  number  of 
little  separate  republics.  After  paying  the  tribute  of  hu- 
manih^  to  those  who  will  be  ruined  by  all  these  changes,  on 
the  whole  he  is  of  opinion,  that  "  the  change  might  be  com- 
patible with  general  tranquUlity,  and  with  the  establishment 
of  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  commerce  among  nations." 
"Whether  France  he  great  or  smaD,  firm  aod  entire,  or  dissi- 
pated and  divided,  ail  is  well,  provided  we  can  have  peace 
■with  her. 

But,  without  entering  into  speculations  about  her  dia- 
memberment,  whilst  she  is  adding  great  nations  to  her 
empire,  ia  it  then  quite  so  certain  that  the  dissipation  of 
France  into  such  a  cluster  of  petty  repuhHcs  would  he  so 
very  &vourahle  to  the  true  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  as 
this  author  imagines  it  would  be,  and  to  the  commerce  of 
nations  ?  I  greatly  differ  from  him.  I  perhaps  shall  prove 
in  a  future  letter,  with  the  political  map  of  Europe  before 
my  eye,  that  the  general  liberty  and  independence  of  the 
great  Christian  commonwealth  could  not  exist  with  such  a 
dismemberment ;  unless  it  were  followed  (as  probably  enough 
it  would)  by  the  dismembenneDt  of  eveir  other  considerable 
country  in  Europe :  and  what  convulsions  would  arise  in 
the  constitution  of  every  state  in  Europe,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conjecture  in  the  mode,  impossible  not  to  foresee  in  the 
maee.  Speculate  on,  good  my  Lord  !  provided  you  ground 
no  part  of  your  pohtics  on  such  unsteady  speculations.  But, 
as  to  any  practice  to  ensue,  are  we  not  yet  cured  of  the 
malady  of  speculating  on  the  circumstances  of  things  totally 
different  troTa  those  in  which  we  live  and  move?  Five  years 
bas  this  monster  continued    whole    and   entire  in  aU  i 
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mcmben.  Far  from  falling  into  a  divisjmt  witbiu  itse)£  it  ii 
augmented  bv  tremendous  additions.  We  cannot  bew  to 
look  tbat  frightful  form  in  the  lace  as  it  ie,  and  la  its  own 
actual  shape.  We  dare  not  be  wise.  We  have  not  the 
fortitude  of  rational  fear;  we  will  not  proTide  for  our  fatore 
Bafoty  ;  but  we  endeaTour  to  bush  the  cries  of  preeent 
timidity  by  guesaee  at  what  may  be  hereafter, — "  To-moirotf 
and  to-morrow  and  to-morrow." — la  this  our  style  of  talk, 
'  when  "all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools  the  way  b> 
dusty  death  ?  "  Talk  not  to  me  of  what  awami  of  repuhUca 
may  come  from  this  carcass  1  It  is  no  carcass.  ^~ow,  nov, 
wbilst  we  are  talking,  it  is  full  of  life  and  action.  What  say 
you  to  the  regicide  empire  of  to-day  ?  Tell  me,  my  fneni, 
do  its  terrors  appal  yon  into  an  abject  submission,  or  rouse 
you  to  a  rigorous  defence  P  But  do — I  no  longer  present 
it — do  go  on — look  into  futurity.  Has  this  empire  notHng 
to  alarm  you,  when  all  struggle  agwnst  it  is  over,  when  man- 
kind ehall  be  ailent  before  it,  when  all  nations  shall  he 
disarmed,  disheartened,  and  truly  divided  by  a  treacherooa 
peace  ?  Its  malignity  towards  human  kind  will  subsist  with 
undiminished  heat,  whUst  the  means  of  giving  it  effect  must 
proceed,  and  every  means  of  resisting  it  must  inevitably  and 
rapidly  decline. 

Against  alarm  on  their  politic  and  military  empire  these 
are  the  writer's  sedative  remedies.  But  he  leaves  ua  miHj 
in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  moral  consequences,  which  he 
states  have  threatened  to  demolish  a  system  of  civilizatioii, 
under  which  his  country  enjoys  a  prosperity  unparalleled  ia 
the  history  of  man:— We  had  emerged  from  our  first  terroie, 
but  here  we  sink  into  them  again;  however,  only  to  shake  them 
off  upon  the  credit  of  his  being  a  man  of  very  sanguine  hopes. 
Against  the  moral  terrors  of  this  successful  empire  of 
barbarism,  though  he  has  given  us  no  consolation  here,  in 
another  place  he  has  formed  other  securities ;  securities, 
indeed,  which  will  make  even  the  enormity  of  the  crimea 
and  atrocities  of  France  a  benefit  to  the  world.  We  are  to 
be  cured  by  her  diseases.  We  are  to  grow  proud  of  our 
constitution  upon  the  distempers  of  theirs.  Governments 
throughout  all  Europe  are  to  become  much  stronger 
this  event.  This  too  comes  in  the  favourite  mode 
doubt,  and  perhaps.      "  To    those,"  he    says, 
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tote  on  the  workings  of  tLe  humim  mind,  a  doubt  may 

Eerhapa  arise,  whether  the  effecta  which  I  have  described," 
namely,  the  change  he  Bupposes  to  be  wrought  on  the 
public  mind  with  regard  to  the  French  doctrines,]  "though 
at  present  a  salutary  check  to  the  dangerous  spirit  of  inno- 
vation, may  not  proTe  favourable  to  abusea  of  power,  by 
creating  a  timidity  in  the  just  cause  of  liberty,"  Here  the 
current  of  our  apprehenBions  takes  a  contrary  course.  In- 
stead of  trembling  for  the  esistence  of  our  government  from 
the  spirit  of  licentiouaneas  and  anarchy,  the  author  would 
make  ub  believe  we  are  to  tremble  for  our  liberties  from  the 
great  accession  of  power  which  is  to  accrue  to  government. 

I  beheve  I  have  read  in  some  author,  who  criticised  the 
productions  of  the  famous  Jurieu,  that  it  is  not  very  wise  in 
people,  who  dash  away  in  prophecy,  to  fix  the  time  of  ac- 
comphshment  at  too  short  a  period.  Mr.  Brothers  may  me- 
ditate upon  this  at  bis  leisure.  He  was  a  melancholy  prog- 
Bosticator,  and  has  had  the  fate  of  melancholy  men.  But 
they  who  prophesy  pleasant  things  get  great  present  ap- 
plause ;  and  in  days  of  calamity  people  have  something  else 
to  think  of:  they  lose,  in  their  teeliig  of  their  distress,  all 
memory  of  those  who  flattered  them  in  their  prosperity. 
But,  merely  for  the  credit  of  the  prediction,  nothing  could 
have  happened  more  unluckily  for  tee  noble  Lord's  sanguine 
expectationa  of  the  amendment  of  the  pubHc  mind,  and  the 
consequent  greater  security  to  government  from  the  ei- 
amplea  in  France,  than  what  happened  in  the  week  after  the 
publication  of  his  hebdomadal  system.  I  am  not  sure  it 
waa  not  in  the  very  week,  one  of  the  most  violent  and  dan- 
gerous seditions  broke  out  tliat  we  have  seen  in  several 
Tears. — This  sedition,  menacing  to  the  public  security,  en- 
dangering the  sacred  person  of  the  king,  and  violating  in  the 
most  audacious  manner  the  authority  of  parliament,  sur- 
rounded our  sovereign  with  a  murderous  yell  and  war-whoop 
for  that  peace  which  the  noble  Lord  considers  as  a  cure  for 
all  domestic  disturbances  and  dissatisfactions. 

So  fax  as  to  this  general  cure  for  popular  disorders.  As 
for  government,  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  instead  of 
being  guided  by  the  speculations  of  the  fourth  week  in 
October,  and  throwing  up  new  barriers  against  the  danger- 
01U  power  of  the  Crown  which  the  noble  Lord  considered 
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ae  no  unplausible  eubject  of  appreheneion,  the  two  Hoiuei 
of  Parliament  thought  fit  to  pass  two  acta  for  the  fiirtbH 
BtreDgthening  of  that  veiy  government  against  a  most  dint 
gerouB  and  wide-spread  faction. 

Unluckily  too  for  this  kind  of  Banguine  speculation,  on 
the  very  first  day  of  the  ever-&nied  "  last  week  of  October," 
a  large,  daring,  and  seditious  meeting  was  publicly  held, 
from  which  meeting  thia  atrocious  attempt  against  &s 
sovereign  publicly  originated. 

No  wonder  that  the  author  should  tell  us,  that  the  wbole 
consideration  might  be  varied  whilst  he  teas  writing  thou 
pagei.  In  one,  and  that  the  moat  material,  instance,  bia 
speculations  not  only  might  be,  but  were  at  that  very  time, 
entirely  overact.  Their  war-cry  for  peace  with  Prance  wm 
the  same  with  that  of  this  gentle  author,  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent note.  He  ia  the  gemitus  Columba,  cooing  and  wooing 
fraternity :  theirs  the  funeral  screams  of  birds  of  night  call- 
ing for  their  ill-omened  paramours.  But  they  are  both 
BongB  of  courtship.  These  regicides  considered  a  regicide 
peace  ae  a  cure  for  all  their  evils;  and,  so  far  as  1  can  find, 
they  showed  nothing  at  all  of  the  timidity  which  the  noble 
Lord  apprehends  in  what  they  call  the  just  cause  of  liberty. 

However,  it  seems  that,  notwithstanding  these  awkward 
appearances  with  regard  to  the  strength  of  government,  he 
has  still  his  fears  and  doubts  about  our  liberties.  To  a  free 
people  this  would  be  a  matter  of  alarm,  but  this  physicisn 
of  October  has  in  his  shop  oil  sorts  of  salves  for  all  sorts  of 
sores.  It  is  curious  that  they  all  come  from  the  inei- 
haustible  drug  shop  of  the  regicide  dispensary.  It  costi 
him  nothing  to  excite  terror,  because  he  lays  it  at  his  pleasure. 
He  finds  a  security  for  this  danger  to  liberty  from  the  won- 
derful wisdom  to  be  taught  to  kings,  to  nobility,  and  even  to 
the  lowest  of  the  people,  by  the  late  transactions. 

I  confess  I  was  always  blind  enough  to  regard  the  French 
Hevolution  in  the  act,  and  much  more  in  the  esaniple,  as  one 
of  the  greatest  calamities  that  had  ever  fallen  upon  mankiod. 
1  now  find  that  in  its  effects  it  is  to  be  the  greatest  of  all 
blesainga.  If  so,  we  owe  amende  honorable  to  the  Jacobina 
They,  it  seems,  were  right — and  if  they  were  right  a  Httle 
earher  than  we  are,  it  only  shows  that  they  exceeded  us  in 
■agacity.     If  they  brought  out  their  right  ideas  Bomcwhat 
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in  a  disorderly  manner,  it  mu^t  he  remembered  that  great 
teal  produces  some  irregularity ;  but,  when  greatly  in  tbe 
right,  it  must  be  pardoned  by  those  who  are  very  regularly 
and  temperately  in  the  wrong.  The  master  Jacobins  had 
told  me  this  a  thoiieand  times.  I  never  believed  the  masters; 
nop  do  I  now  find  myself  disposed  to  give  credit  to  tbe  disci- 
ple. I  will  not  much  dispute  with  our  author,  which  party 
nas  the  best  of  this  Bevolution; — that  which  ia  from  thence 
to  learn  wisdom,  or  that  which  from  the  same  event  has  ob- 
tained power.  Tbe  dispute  on  the  preference  of  strength  to 
wisdom  may  perhaps  be  decided  ns  Horace  has  decided  the 
oontroveray  between  art  and  natiire.  I  do  not  like  to  leave 
all  the  power  to  my  adversary,  and  to  secure  nothing  to  my- 
self but  the  untimely  wisdom  that  is  taught  by  tbe  conae- 
quencea  of  folly.  I  do  not  like  my  share  in  tne  partition, 
because  to  bis  strength  my  adversary  may  possibly  add  a 
good  deal  of  cunning,  whereas  my  wisdom  may  totally  fail  in 
producing  to  me  tbe  same  degree  of  Btrength,  But  to  de- 
scend from  the  author's  generalities  a  little  nearer  to  mean- 
ing, tbe  security  given  to  bberty  is  this,  "  that  governments 
will  have  learned  not  to  precipitate  themselves  into  embar- 
nasmenta  by  speculative  wars.  Sovereigns  and  princes  will 
not  forget  that  steadiness,  moderation,  and  economy,  are  the 
best  supports  of  the  eminence  on  which  they  stand.  There 
seems  to  me  a  good  deal  of  oblique  reflection  in  this  lesson. 
As  to  the  lesson  itself,  it  is  at  nil  times  a  good  one.  One 
would  think,  however,  by  this  formal  introduction  of  it  ae  a 
recommendation  of  the  arrangements  proposed  by  the  author, 
it  bad  never  been  taught  before,  either  by  precept  or  by  ex- 
perience ;  and  that  these  maxims  are  discoveries  reserved  for 
a  regicide  peace.  But  is  it  permitted  to  ask,  what  aecuri^ 
it  affords  to  tbe  liberty  of  tbe  subject,  that  .the  prince  ib 
pacific  or  frugal  P  The  very  contrary  has  happened  in  our 
niatory.  Our  best  securities  for  £«eaom  have  been  obtained 
from  princes  who  were  either  warUke,  or  prodigal,  or  both, 

Altnough  tbe  amendment  of  princes,  in  these  points,  can 
have  no  effect  in  quieting  our  apprehensions  for  liberty  on 
account  of  the  strength  to  be  acquired  to  government  by  a 
regicide  peace ;  I  allow  that  the  avoiding  of  speculative  wars 
may,  possibly,  be  an  advantage,  provided  I  well  understand 
what  tbe  autbor  means  by  a  speculative  war.    I  suppose  be 


e  adrantages,  and  not 
iti<m  of  danger.  Sots  he 
wluch  we  are  now  carrying  on, 
amoDgBt  those  epeculative  ware  which  this  Jacobm  peace  ia 
to  teach  sof  ereigna  to  aroid  hepeafter  ?  If  eo,  it  is  doing  tie 
party  an  important  service.  Does  he  mean  that  we  are  to 
ai'oid  such  wars  as  that  of  the  grand  alliance,  made  on  8 
speculation  of  danger  to  the  independence  of  Europe?  I 
Huspect  he  haa  a  sort  of  retrospective  view  to  the  American 
war,  as  a  speculative  war,  carried  on  bj  England  upon  one 
Bide,  and  by  liOuU  XVI.  on  the  other.  Ab  to  our  shsn 
of  that  war,  let  reverence  to  the  dead,  and  respect  to  the 
living,  prevent  us  from  readiBg  lessons  of  this  kind  at  their 
expense.  I  don't  know  how  tar  the  author  may  find  him> 
seli'  at  liberty  to  wanton  on  that  subject,  but,  for  my  part, 
I  entered  into  a  coalition,  which,  when  I  had  no  longer  a 
duty  relative  to  that  business,  made  me  think  myself  bound 
in  honour  not  to  call  it  up  without  necessity.  But  if  be 
puts  England  out  of  the  question,  and  reflects  only  on  Louis 
XVI.,  I  have  only  to  say,  "  Dearly  has  he  answered  it."  I 
will  not  defend  him.  But  all  those  who  pushed  on  the  Bevtt- 
Intion  by  which  he  was  deposed,  were  much  more  in  (ault 
than  be  was.  They  have  murdered  him,  and  have  divided 
hia  kingdom  as  a  spoU ;  but  they  who  are  the  guilty  are  not 
they  who  fiimish  the  example.  They  who  reign  through  hi* 
fault  are  not  among  those  sovereigns  who  are  likely  to  be 
taught  to  avoid  speculative  wars  by  the  murder  of  their  nw* 
ter.     1  think  the  author  will  not  be  hardy  enough  to  assert 
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did,  and  i 
leas  likely  to  kinile  the  flame  of  speculative  war.  Here  is 
one  sovereign  not  yet  reclaimed  by  these  healing  esamplea. 
WUl  he  point  out  the  other  sovereigns  who  are  to  be  reformed 
by  thia  peace  p  Their  wars  may  not  he  apeculative.  But  the 
world  will  not  be  much  mended  by  turning  wars  from  unpro- 
fitable and  speculative  to  practiciu  and  lucrative,  whether  the 
liberty  or  the  repose  of  mankind  is  regarded.  If  the  author's 
new  sovereign  in  France  is  not  reformed  by  the  example  of 
bis  own  Bevolution,  that  Bevolution  has  not  added  much  to 
the  security  and  repose  of  Poland,  for  instance,  or  taught  the 
three  great  partitioning  powera  more  moderation  in  tbfir 
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md,  than  they  had  shown  in  their  first  div 

"'  first  division  which  preceQed  tliea* 
i  moderatioB  itself,  in  eonipariaon  ol 
e  the  period  of  the  author's  amend- 


1  country, 
destructive  esamples 
what  has  been  doue 
ment. 

This  paj^graph  is  written  with  something  of  a  studied 
obscurity.  If  it  means  anything,  it  seems  to  hint  as  if 
Bovereigns  were  to  learn  moderation,  and  an  attention  to  the 
liberties  of  their  people,  from  l/ie  fate  of  the  sovereigns  toko 
hare  suffered  in  this  loar,  and  eminently  of  Louia  XVI. 

Will'he  say,  whether  the  king  of  Sardinia's  horrible  tyranny 
was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  Savoy  and  of  Nice  ?  "What 
lesson  of  moderation  does  it  teach  the  pope  ?  1  desire  to 
know  whether  his  Holiness  is  to  learn  not  to  massaore  his 
Bubjecta,  nor  to  waste  and  destroy  such  beautiful  countries 
as  that  of  Avignon,  lest  he  should  call  to  their  assistance 
that  great  deliverer  of  nations,  Jourdan  Couptite  ?  What 
lesson  does  it  give  of  moderation  to  the  emperor,  whose 
predecessor  never  put  one  man  to  death  after  a  general- 
rebeUion  of  the  Low  Countries,  that  the  regicides  neve* 
spared  man,  woman,  or  child,  whom  they  but  suspected  of 
djslike  to  their  usurpations  ?  "What,  then,  are  all  these 
lessons  about  the  sojiening  the  character  of  sovereigns  by 
this  regicide  peace  ?  On  reading  this  aet-tion,  one  would 
imagine  that  the  poor  tame  sovereigns  of  Europe  had  been 
a  sort  of  furious  wild  beasts,  that  stood  in  need  of  some 
uncommonly  rough  discipline  to  subdue  the  ferocity  of  their 
Ravage  nature. 

As  to  the  eiample  to  be  learnt  from  the  murder  of  Lonia 
XVI.,  if  a  lesson  to  kings  is  not  derived  from  hia  fate,  I  do 
not  know  whence  it  can  come.  The  author,  however,  ought 
not  to  have  left  us  in  the  dark  upon  that  subject,  to  break 
our  ahina  over  his  hints  and  insinuations.  Is  it  then  true 
that  this  unfortunate  monarch  drew  his  punishment  upon 
himself  by  his  want  of  moderation,  and  his  oppressing  the 
liberties  of  which  he  had  found  his  people  in  possession  p 
la  not  the  direct  contrary  the  fact  ?  And  is  not  the  example 
of  this  Eevolution  the  very  reverse  of  anything  which  can 
lead  to  that  ioffening  of  character  in  princes  which  the 
author  auppoaes  as  a  security  to  the  people ;  and  has  brought 
forward  as  a  recommendation  to  fraternity  with  those  who 
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___  ■  adminwitercd  that  luppr  emoUient  is  the  TDnrder  ol 
their  king,  and  the  alareiy  and  desolation  of  their  coontry? 

But  the  author  does  not  confine  the  benefit  of  the  regicide 
le«aon  to  ki&gB  alone.  He  has  a  difiiiEiTe  beauty.  Kobla 
and  men  of  property  will  likewise  be  greatly  refonoed. 
They  too  will  be  led  to  a  review  of  their  eonal  situation  and 
duties;  "and  will  reflect,  that  their  large  sUotmeat  rf 
worldly  adrantagea  ia  for  the  atd  and  benefit  of  the  whole.'' 
Is  it  then  from  the  fate  of  Juigaie,  archbishop  of  Paris,  or 
of  the  Cardinal  de  Bochefoueault,  and  of  so  many  othen, 
who  gaye  their  fortunes,  and,  I  may  say,  their  yery  beinge  to 
the  poor,  that  the  rich  are  to  learn  that  their  "  fortunes  are 
for  the  aid  and  benefit  of  the  whole  ?"  I  say  nothing  of 
the  liberal  persons  of  great  rank  and  property,  lay  and 
ecclesiastic,  men  and  women,  to  whom  we  have  had  t^ 
honour  and  happiness  of  affording  an  asyluio, — I  pass  by 
theee,  lest  I  should  neyer  have  done,  or  lest  I  should  omit 
some  as  deserying  as  any  I  might  mention.  Why  will  the 
author  then  suppose  that  the  nobles  and  men  of  property  in 
France  have  been  banished,  confiscated,  and  murdered,  on 
account  of  the  savageneas  and  ferocity  of  their  character,  and 
their  being  tainted  with  vices  beyond  those  of  the  aamfl 
order  and  description  in  other  countries?  No  judge  of  a 
revolutionary  tribunal,  with  hia  hands  dipped  in  their  blood, 
and  his  maw  gorged  with  their  property,  has  yet  dared  bi 
assert  what  this  author  has  been  pleased,  by  way  of  a  moial 
lesson,  to  insinuate. 

Their  nobility  and  their  men  of  property,  in  a  mass,  lid 
the  very  saine  virtues,  and  the  very  same  vices,  and  in  the 
very  same  proportions,  with  the  same  description  of  men  in 
this  and  in  other  nations.  I  must  do  justice  to  suffering 
honour,  generosity,  and  integrity.  I  do  not  know  that  any 
time,  or  any  country,  baa  furnished  nioi-e  splendid  examples 
of  every  virtue,  domestic  and  public.  I  do  not  enter  into 
the  councila  of  Providence  :  but,  humanly  speaking,  many  of 
these  nobles  and  men  of  property,  from  whose  disastrouB 
fate  we  are,  it  seema,  to  learn  a  genera!  softening  of  charac- 
ter, and  a  revision  of  our  social  situations  and  dutiea,  appear 
to  me  fidl  as  little  deserving  of  that  fate,  as  the  author,  who- 
ever he  is,  can  be.  Many  of  them,  I  am  sure,  were  such  at 
1  should  be  proud  indeed  to  be  able  to  compare  myself  wit^ 
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n  integrity,  and  in  every  other  Tirttie.    My 
feeble  nature  might  shrink,  though  theirs  did  not,  fi^m  the 

Eroof ;  but  my  reason  and  my  am.hition  tell  me  that  it  would 
e  &  good  bargain  to  purchase  their  merits  with  their  fate. 
For  which  of  his  vices  did  that  great  magistrate,  D'Espre- 
menil,  lose  his  fortune  and  hia  head  P  What  were  the 
abominations  of  Malesherbes,  that  other  excellent  magistrate, 
whose  sixty  years  of  uniform  virtue  waa  acknowledged,  in 
the  very  act  of  hia  murder,  by  the  judicial  butchers  who 
condemned  him  ?  On  account  of  what  misdemeanours  waa 
he  robbed  of  his  property,  and  slaughtered  with  two  gener* 
ationa  of  his  offspring;  and  tho  remains  of  the  third  race, 
with  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  and  lest  they  should  appear  to 
reclaim  the  property  forfeited  by  the  virtues  of  their  an- 
cestor, confounded  in  an  hospital  with  the  thousands  of 
those  unhappy  foundling  infants  vrho  are  abandoned,  without 
relation  and  without  name,  by  the  wretchedness  or  by  the 
profligacy  of  their  parents  ? 

Is  the  fate  of  the  queen  of  France  to  produce  this  soften- 
ing of  character  ?  w  as  she  a  person  so  very  ferocious  and 
cruel,  as,  by  the  example  of  her  death,  to  frighten  us  into 
common  humanity  ?  Is  there  no  way  to  teach  the  emperor 
a  loftening  of  character,  and  a  review  of  his  social  situation 
and  duty,  but  his  consent,  by  an  infamous  accord  with  regi- 
cide, to  drive  a  second  coach  with  the  Austrian  arms  through 
the  streets  of  Paris,  along  which,  after  a  series  of  preparatory 
horrors,  exceeding  the  atrocities  of  the  bloody  execution 
itself,  the  glory  of  the  Imperial  race  had  been  carried  to  an 
ignominious  death  ?  Is  this  a  lesson  of  moderation  to  a  de- 
Bcendant  of  Maria  Theresa  drawn  from  the  fate  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  that  incomparable  woman  and  sovereign  ?  If  he  leams 
this  lesson  from  such  an  object,  and  from  such  teachers,  the 
man  may  remain,  but  the  kutg  is  deposed.  If  he  does  not 
carry  quite  another  memory  of  that  transaction  in  the  inmost 
recesses  of  his  heart,  he  is  iinworthy  to  reign,  he  is  unworthy 
to  live.  In  the  chronicle  of  disgrace  he  will  have  but  this  short 
tale  told  of  him,  "  he  was  the  first  emperor  of  hia  house  that 
embraced  a  regicide:  he  was  the  last  that  wore  the  imperial 
purple." — Far  am  I  ftom  thinHog  ao  ill  of  this  august  sove- 
reign, vfho  is  at  the  head  of  the  tnonarchiea  of  Europe,  and 
who  is  the  trustee  of  their  dignitiea  and  his  own. 
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What  ferocity  of  character  drew  on  the  fate  of  Elizab^ 
the  sister  of  King  Louis  XYL  ?  For  which  of  the  vices  of 
that  pattern  of  benevolence,  of  piety,  and  of  all  the  virtaei^ 
did  tney  put  her  to  death  ?  For  which  of  her  yioes  did 
they  put  to  death  the  mildest  of  all  human  creatures,  tiie 
Duchess  of  Biron  ?  What  were  the  crimes  of  those  crowds 
of  matrons  and  virgins  of  condition,  whom  they  massacred, 
with  their  juries  of  blood,  in  prisons  and  on  scaffolds? 
What  were  the  enormities  of  the  infant  king,  whom  they 
caused,  by  lingering  tortures,  to  perish  in  their  dunge(»i, 
and  whom,  if  at  last  they  despatched  by  poison,  it  was  in 
that  detestable  crime  the  only  act  of  mercy  they  have  ever 
shown? 

What  softening  of  character  is  to  be  had,  what  review  of 
their  social  situations  and  duties  is  to  be  taught,  by  these 
examples  to  kings,  to  nobles,  to  men  of  property,  to  women, 
and  to  infants  ?  The  royal  £unily  perished  because  it  was 
royal.  The  nobles  perished  because  they  were  noble.  The 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  had  property  because  they 
had  property  to  be  robbed  of.  The  priests  were  punished 
after  they  had  been  robbed  of  their  all,  not  for  their  vices, 
but  for  their  virtues  and  their  piety,  which  made  them  an 
honour  to  their  sacred  profession,  and  to  that  nature,  of 
which  we  ought  to  be  proud,  since  they  belong  to  it.  My 
Lord,  nothing  can  be  learned  from  such  examples,  except  the 
danger  of  bemg  kings,  queens,  nobles,  priests,  and  children, 
to  be  butchered  on  account  of  their  inheritance.  These  are 
things  at  which  uot  vice,  not  crime,  not  folly,  but  wisdom, 

fooimess,  learning,  justice,  probity,  beneficence  stand  aghast. 
\j  these  examples  our  reason  and  our  moral  sense  are  not 
enlightened,  but  confounded;  and  there  is  no  refuge  for 
astonished  and  affrighted  virtue,  but  being  annihilated  in 
humility  and  submission,  sinking  into  a  silent  adoration  of 
the  inscrutable  dispensations  of  Providence,  and  flying 
with  trembling  wings  from  this  world  of  daring  crimes, 
and  feeble,  pusillanimous,  half-bred,  bastard  justice,  to  the 
asylum  of  another  order  of  things,  in  an  unknown  form,  but 
in  a  better  life. 

Whatever  the  politician  or  preacher  of  September  op  of 
October  may  think  of  the  matter,  it  is  a  most  comfortless, 
disheartening,  desolating  example.    Dreadful  is  the  example 
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of  ruined  innocence  and  virtue,  and  the  completeat  triumph 
of  the  completeat  Tillany  that  ever  vesed  and  disgraced  man- 
kind !  The  eiample  is  ruinous  in  every  point  of  view,  re- 
ligious, moral,  cinl,  political.  It  establiBues  that  dreadful 
maxim  of  Machiavel,  that  in  great  ad'airs  men  are  not  to  be 
wicked  by  halves.  This  roasim  ia  not  made  for  a  middle 
BOrt  of  beinga,  who,  because  they  cannot  be  angela,  ought  to 
thwart  their  ambition,  and  not  eodeavour  to  become  infernal 
spirita.  It  is  too  well  exemplified  in  the  present  time,  where 
the  feulta  and  errors  of  humanity,  checked  by  the  imperfect 
timorouH  TirtueB,  have  been  overpowered  by  those  who  have 
stopped  at  no  crime.  It  ia  a  dreadful  part  of  the  example, 
that  infernal  maleyolence  baa  bad  piouB  apologists,  who  read 
their  lectures  on  fraOtiea  in  favour  of  crimes  ;  who  abandon 
the  weak,  and  court  the  friendship  of  the  wicked.  To  root 
out  these  maxims,  and  the  examples  that  support  them,  is  a 
■wise  object  of  years  of  war.  Thfa  ia  that  war.  This  is  that 
mor^  war.  It  was  said  by  old  TrivulKio  that  the  battle  of 
Marignan  waa  the  battle  of  the  giants,  that  all  the  rest  of 
the  many  he  had  aeen  were  thoae  of  the  cranes  and  pygmiea. 
This  ia  true  of  the  objects,  at  least,  of  the  contest.  For  the 
greater  part  of  thoae  which  we  have  hitherto  contended  for, 
in  comparison,  were  the  toys  of  chddren. 

The  October  politician  is  so  full  of  charity  and  good  na- 
ture, that  ho  supposes  that  these  very  robbers  and  murderera 
themselves  are  in  a  course  of  melioration ;  on  what  ground  I 
cannot  conceive,  except  on  the  long  practice  of  every  crime, 
and  by  ita  complete  aucceaa.  He  ia  an  Origenist,  and  he- 
lievea  in  the  conversion  of  the  devil.  All  that  runs  in  the 
place  of  blood  in  his  veins  is  nothing  but  the  milk  of  human 
kindneBS.  He  ia  ae  aoft  as  a  curd,  though,  as  a  politician, 
be  might  be  supposed  to  be  made  of  sterner  atuff.  He  sup- 
poses (to  use  bia  own  expression)  "  that  the  salutary  truths 
which  he  inculcates  are  making  their  way  into  their  boaoraa." 
Their  bosom  ia  a  rock  of  granite,  on  which  falsehood  has 
long  since  built  her  stronghold.  Poor  Truth  haa  had  a. 
hard  work  of  it  with  her  little  pickaxe.  Nothing  but  gun-  i 
powder  will  do. 

As  a  proof,  however,  of  the  progresa  of  this  aap  of  Truth, 
he  givea  iis  a  confession  they  had  made  not  long  before  Le 
wrote,     "  Their  fraternity  "  (as  was  lately  stated  by  thjm. 
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■elTOS  in  a  Bolemn  report)  "  has  been  the 
Cain  and  Abel,  and  they  have  organized  nothing  but  Bank- 
ruptcy and  t'amiue."  A  veiy  honest  confeasion  trulv ;  and 
much  in  the  spirit  of  their  oracle,  EousBeau.  Tet,  what  is 
Btill  more  marvellous  than  the  conleBHion,  this  ia  the  very 
fraternity  to  which  our  author  gives  us  such  an  obligiog  in- 
vitation to  accede.  There  is,  indeed,  a  vacancy  in  the  &&■ 
temal  corps ;  a  brother  and  a  partner  ia  wanted.  If  we 
please,  we  may  fill  up  the  place  of  the  butchered  Abel ;  mi, 
whilst  we  wait  the  destiny  of  the  departed  brother,  we  may 
enjoy  the  adTantages  of  the  partnership,  by  entering  withoii 
delay  into  a  shop  of  ready-made  bankruptcy  and  famine. 
These  are  the  douceurs  by  which  we  are  invited  to  regidde 
fraternity  and  friendship.  But  still  our  author  considers 
the  confeeeion  as  a  proot  that  "  truth  ia  making  its  way  into 
their  hoaoms."  No!  It  is  not  making  ita  way  into  their 
bosoms.  It  has  forced  its  way  into  their  mouths  1  The  evil 
spirit  by  which  they  are  possessed,  though  essentially  a  bar, 
is  forced,  by  the  tortures  of  conscience,  to  confess  the  truth ; 
to  confess  enough  for  their  condemnation,  but  not  for  their 
amendment.  8hakspeare  very  aptly  expresses  this  kind  of 
confession,  devoid  of  repentance,  from  the  mouth  of  an  uw^ 
er,  a  murderer,  and  a  regicide — 

— "  We  MB  ourselves  com  polled, 
Even  tu  iho  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults. 
To  give  iu  cvideute." 

"Whence  is  their  amendment  ?  Why,  the  author  -mUm 
that,  on  their  murderous  inaurrectionary  system,  their  own 
lives  are  not  sure  for  an  hour ;  nor  has  their  power  a  greater 
stability.  True.  They  are  convinced  of  it ;  and  accordiiiglj 
the  wretches  have  done  all  they  can  to  preserve  their  hves, 
and  to  secure  their  power ;  but  not  one  step  have  they  taken 
to  amend  the  one,  or  to  make  a  more  just  use  of  the  othen 
Their  wicked  policy  has  obliged  them  to  make  a  pause  in  the 
only  massacres  in  which  their  treachery  and  cruelty  had 
operated  as  a  kind  of  savage  justice,  that  is,  the  massacre  id 
the  accomplices  of  their  crimes  :  they  have  ceased  to  shed 
the  inhuman  biood  of  their  fellow-murderers ;  but  when  they 
take  any  of  those  persona  who  ■contend  for  their  lawfiil  g* 
Tornment,  their  property,  and  their  religion,  aotwithstiw 
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ing  the  trutt  which  this  author  aaya  is  making  its  wiiy  into 
their  bosoms,  it  haa  not  taught  them  the  least  tincture  of 
mercy.  This  we  plainly  see  by  their  massiicre  at  Quiberon, 
■where  thoy  put  to  death,  with  every  species  of  contumely, 
and  without  any  exception,  every  prisoner  of  war  wlio  did 
not  escape  out  of  their  hands.  To  have  had  property,  to 
have  been  robbed  of  it,  and  to  endeavour  to  regain  it — these 
are  crimes  irremissible,  to  which  every  man  who  regards  hia 
property,  or  his  life,  in  every  country,  ought  well  to  look  in 
all  connexion  with  those  with  whom  to  have  had  property 
was  an  offence,  to  endeavour  to  keep  it  a  second  offence,  to 
attempt  to  regain  it  a  crime  that  puts  the  offender  out  of 
all  the  lawB  of  peace  or  war.  Tou  cannot  see  one  of  tliosp 
■wretchea  without  an  alarm  for  your  life  as  well  as  your  gooda. 
They  are  like  the  worst  of  the  French  and  Italian  banditti, 
who,  whenever  they  robbed,  were  sure  to  murder. 

Are  they  not  the  very  same  rnifiana,  thieves,  aasassins,  and 
regieidea,  that  they  were  from  the  beginning  ?  Have  they 
diversified  the  scene  by  the  least  variety,  or  produced  the 
face  of  a  single  new  villany  ?  Tadet  karwa  quotidianantm 
formaTum.  Oh !  but  I  shall  be  answered,  it  is  now  quite 
another  thiug : — they  are  all  changed :— you  have  not  seen 
them  in  their  state  dreaaea : — this  makes  an  amazing  differ- 
ence:— the  new  habit  of  the  directory  is  so  charmingly 
fancied  that  it  ia  impossible  not  to  fall  in  love  with  so  well- 
dressed  a  constitution ; — the  costume  of  the  sana-culotte  con-  " 
Btitution  of  1793  was  absolutely  insufferable  Tiie  committee 
for  foreign  affairs  were  such  slovens,  and  stunk  so  abominably, 
that  no  muscodin  ambassador  of  tlie  amallest  degree  of  deli- 
cacy of  nerves  could  come  within  ten  yarda  of  them ; — but 
now  they  are  so  powdered  and  perfumed,  and  ribanded,  and 
saahed,  and  plumed,  that,  though  they  are  grown  infinitely 
more  insolent  in  their  fine  clothea,  even  than  they  were  in 
their  rags,  (and  that  was  enough,)  as  they  now  appear,  there 
ia  something  in  it  more  grand  and  noble,  sometning  more 
suitable  to  an  awful  Eoman  aenate,  receiving  the  homage  of 
dependent  tetrarcha.  Like  that  senate  (their  perpetual 
model  for  conduct  towards  other  nations)  they  permit  their 
vasaals  (during  their  good  pleasure)  to  assume  the  name  of 
kings,  in  order  to  beatow  more  dignity  on  the  suite  and  re- 
tinue of  the  sovereign  republic  by  the  nominal  rank  of  their 
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slaves — Ui  habeant  intlrvm^Ua  tervitutis  et  rrgea.  AU  tLi 
ia  very  Sne,  undoubtedly ;  and  ambassadors,  whose  h&nds  are 
aimoBt  out  for  want  of  employment,  may  long  to  have  thai 
part  in  this  august  ceremony  of  the  republic  one  and  indi- 
visible. But,  with  great  deference  to  the  new  diplomatic 
taste,  we  old  people  muet  retain  some  square-toed  predileo- 
tion  for  the  faahious  of  our  youth.  I  am  afraid  you  ^ 
find  me,  my  Lord,  again  falling  into  my  usual  vanity  in 
valuing  myaelf  on  the  eminent  men  whose  socieW  I  once 
enjoyed,  I  remember,  in  a  cojiveraation  I  once  hadnitliiny 
ever  dear  friend  Garrick,  who  was  the  first  of  actors,  because 
he  was  the  most  acute  observer  of  nature  I  ever  knew,  I 
asked  him,  how  it  happened   that,  whenever  a  senate  ap- 

{leared  on  the  etnge,  the  audience  seemed  always  disposed  to 
aught«r  ?  He  said  the  reason  was  plain :  the  audience  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  iaces  of  most  of  the  senators,  Tbey 
knew  that  they  were  no  other  than  eandle-anuffera,  rerola- 
tionary  scene-shifters,  second  and  third  mob,  prompters, 
clerks,  executioners,  who  stand  with  their  ase  on  their 
shoulders  by  the  wheel,  grinders  in  the  pantomime,  murdeN 
era  in  tragedies,  who  make  ugly  faces  under  black  wigs ;  in 
short,  the  very  scum  and  refuse  of  the  theatre ;  and  it  iraa 
of  com«e,  that  the  contrast  of  the  vileuesa  of  the  aet-ors  with 
the  pomp  of  their  habits  naturally  excited  ideas  of  contempt 
and  ridicule. 

So  it  was  at  Paris  on  the  inaugural  day  of  the  constitution 
for  the  present  year.  The  foreign  ministers  were  ordered  to 
attend  at  this  investiture  of  the  directory ; — for  so  thay  cill 
the  managers  of  their  burlesque  government.  The  diplomag'i 
who  were  a  sort  of  strangers,  were  quite  awe-struck  witli 
"  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance"  of  this  majestic  senate; 
whilst  the  sans-culotte  gallery  instantly  recognised  their  oltl 
msurrectionary  acquaintance,  burst  out  into  a  horse-laugh  A 
their  absurd  fi-nery,  and  held  them  in  infinitely  greater  con- 
tempt than  whilst  they  prowled  about  the  streets  in  the 
pantaloons  of  the  last  year  s  constitution,  when  their  lepslafr 
ors  appeared  honestly,  with  their  daggers  in  their  belts,  and 
their  pistols  peeping  out  of  their  side-pocket  holes,  like  i 
bold  brave  banditti,  as  th,ey  are,  The  Parisians  (and  I  am 
much  of  their  mind)  think  that  a  thief  with  a  crape  on  hia 
visage  is  much  worse  than  a  barefaced  knave ;  and  that  andi 
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robbers  ricUy  deserve  all  the  penalties  of  all  the  black  acta. 
In  this  their  thin  disuse,  their  comrades  of  the  late  abdi- 
cated sovereign  canaille  hooted  and  biased  tbem ;  and  from 
that  day  have  no  other  name  for  them  than  what  is  not 
quite  80  easy  to  reader  into  Engliah,  irapoBsible  to  make  it 
veiy  civil  English :  it  belongs,  indeed,  to  the  language  of  tbe 
Halles;  but,  without  being  instructed  in  thnt  dialect,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  polite  Lord  Chesterfield,  that  no  man 
could  be  a  complete  master  of  French.  Their  Parisian 
brethren  caDed  them  Gueux  plumiea,  which,  though  not 
elegant,  is  expressive  and  characteristic ; — "feathered  scoun- 
dreU"  I  think,  comes  the  nearest  to  it  in  that  kind  of  English. 
But  we  are  now  to  understand,  that  these  Gueux,  for  no 
other  reason  that  I  can  divine,  except  their  red  and  white 
clothes,  form,  at  last,  a  state  with  wQich  we  may  cultivate 
amity,  and  have  a  prospect  of  the  blessings  of  a  secure  and 
permanent  peace.  In  effect,  then,  it  was  not  with  the  men, 
or  their  principles,  or  their  politics,  that  we  quarrelled.  Our 
sole  dislike  was  to  the  cut  of  their  clothes. 

But  to  pass  over  their  dresses — Good  God !  in  what  habits 
did  the  representatives  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe 
appear,  when  they  came  to  swell  the  pomp  of  their  huraiba- 
tion,  and  attended  in  solemn  function  this  inauguration  of 
regicide  ?  That  would  be  the  curiosity.  Under  what  robes 
did  they  cover  the  disgrace  and  degradation  of  the  whole 
college  of  kings  ?  What  warehouses  of  masks  and  dominos 
famished  a  cover  to  the  nakedness  of  their  shame  ?  The 
obop  ought  to  be  known ;  it  will  soon  hare  a  good  trade. 
Were  the  dresses  of  the  ministers  of  those  lately  called 
potentates,  who  attended  on  that  occasion,  taken  irom  the 
wardrobe  of  that  property  man  at  the  opera,  from  whence 
my  old  acquaintance  Anacharsis  Cloots,  some  years  ago, 
equipped  a  body  of  ambassadors,  whom  he  conducted,  as 
fiim  all  the  nations  in  the  world,  to  the  bar  of  what  was 
caUed  the  constituent  assembly  ?  Among  those  mock  minis- 
ters, one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  was  the  representa- 
tive of  the  British  nation,  who  unluckily  was  wanting  at  the 
late  ceremony.  In  the  face  of  all  the  real  ambassadors  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  was  this  ludicrous  representation  of 
their  several  subjects,  under  the  name  of  oppressed  love- 
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reiffnt,'  exhibited  to  the  assembly ;  that  assembly  rMeireJ 
an  haranffue,  in  the  name  of  those  Bovereigns,  agajnrt  their 
kings,  deEvered  by  this  ClooU,  actually  a  subject  of  Prnaaia, 
imdeF  the  name  of  ambassador  of  the  human  race.  At  that 
time  there  was  only  a  feeble  reclamation  from  one  of  the 
ambaasadors  of  these  tyrants  and  oppressors.  A  most  gra- 
fious  answer  was  given  to  the  ministers  of  the  oppressed 
sovereigns;  and  they  went  so  far  on  that  occasion  as  to 
assign  them,  in  that  assumed  character,  a  bo:  at  one  of  their 
festivals. 

I  was  willing  to  indulge  myself  in  a  hope,  that  this  second 
appearance  of  ambassadors  was  only  an  insolent  mummery 
of  the  same  kind ;  but  alas !  Anachorsia  himself  all  fanatii: 
as  he  was,  could  not  have  imagined  that  his  opera  procession 
should  have  been  the  prototype  of  the  real  appearance  of  the 
representatives  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  themselves, 
to  make  the  same  prostration  that  was  made  by  those  who 
dared  to  represent  their  people  in  a  complaint  against  them. 
But  in  this  the  French  republic  has  followed,  as  they  always 
affect  to  do,  and  have  hitherto  done  with  success,  the  eiam^e 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  who  shook  all  governments  by  listen- 
ing to  the  complaints  of  their  subjects,  and  soon  after 
brought  the  kings  themselves  to  answer  at  their  bar.  At 
this  last  ceremony  the  ambassadors  had  not  Cloots  for  their 
Cotterel — Pity  that  Cloota  had  not  had  a  reprieve  from  the 
guillotine  tOl  he  had  completed  his  work  !  But  that  enpae 
fell  before  the  curtain  had  fallen  upon  all  the  dignity  rf 
the  earth. 

On  this  their  gaudy  day  the  new  regicide  directory  sent 
for  their  diplomatic  rabble,  as  had  as  themselves  in  principle, 
but  infinitely  worse  in  degradation.  They  called  them  out 
by  a  sort  of  roll  of  their  nations,  one  after  another,  much  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  called  wretches  out  of  their  pri- 
son to  the  guillotine.  When  these  ambassadore  of  infamy 
appeared  before  them,  the  chief  director,  in  the  name  of  the 
rest,  treated  each  of  them  with  a  short,  affected,  pedantiCi 
insolent,  theatric  laconium  ;  a  sort  of  epigram  of  contempt. 
When  they  had  thus  insulted  them  in  a  style  and  language 
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Vrhicli  never  before  was  heard,  and  wbich  no  soyereign  wimld 
for  a  moment  endure  from  another,  supposing  any  of  them 
frantic  enough  to  use  it,  to  fiiiish  their  outrage,  they  drum- 
med and  trumpeted  the  wretchea  out  of  their  hall  of  audi- 
ence. 

Among  the  objects  of  thia  insolent  buffoonery  was  a  per- 
son Buppoaed  to  represent  the  king  of  Prussia.  To  thia 
worthy  representative  they  did  not  so  much  as  condescend 
to  mention  hia  master ;  they  did  not  seem  to  know  that  ha 
had  one  ;  they  addressed  themaelFea  eolely  to  Prussia  in  the 
abstract,  notwithstanding  the  infinite  obligation  they  owed 
to  their  early  protector  for  their  first  recognition  and 
alliance,  and  for  the  part  of  bis  territory  be  gave  into  their 
bands  for  the  firat-fruita  of  hia  homage.  None  but  dead 
monarcbs  are  so  much  as  mentioned  by  them,  and  those 
only  to  insult  the  living  by  an  invidious  comparison.  They 
tola  the  Prussians  they  ought  to  learn,  after  the  example  of 
Frederick  the  Glreat,  a  love  for  France,  "What  a  pity  it  ia, 
that  he  who  loved  iWice  ao  well  as  to  chastise  it  was  not 
now  alive,  by  an  unsparing  use  of  the  rod  (which  indeed  ho 
would  have  spared  little)  to  give  them  another  instance  of 
his  paternal  affection.  But  the  directory  were  mistaJien. 
Theae  are  not  days  in  which  uionarchs  value  themaelvea  ' 
upon  the  title  oi  great :  they  are  grown  philotophie :  they  are 


Tour  Lordship  will  pardon  me  for  this  no  very  long  re- 
flection on  the  short  but  escellcnt  speech  of  the  plumed 
director  to  the  ambaasador  of  Cappadocia.  The  imperial 
ambassador  was  not  in  waiting,  but  they  found  for  Austria  a 
good  Judean  representation.  "With  great  judgment  hia 
Highness,  the  Grand  Duke,  had  sent  the  most  atheistic  cox- 
comb t-o  be  found  in  Florence,  to  represent,  at  the  bar  of  im- 
piety, the  house  of  apoatoHc  Majesty,  and  the  deacendanta 
of  the  piouB,  though  high-minded,  Maria  Theresa.  He  was 
sent  to  bumble  the  whob  race  of  Austria  before  those  grim 
aaaaasina,  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  daughter  of  Maria 
Theresa,  whom  they  sent  half-dead,  in  a  dung  cart,  to  a  cruel 
execution ;  and  this  true-bom  son  of  apostasy  and  infidelity, 
this  renegado  from  the  faith,  and  from  aU  honour  and  all 
humanity,  drove  an  Austrian  coach  over  the  stonea  which 
were  yet  wet  with  her  blood ; — with  that  blood  wbich  drop- 
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led  every  stop  through  her  tumbrel  aU  the  way  she  wta 
Irawn  from  the  horrid  prison,  in  which  they  had  finished  sil 

tlie  cruelty  and  horrors,  not  executed  iu  the  face  of  the  sun  I 
The  Hungarian  subjects  of  Maria  Theresa,  when  they  dreif 
their  awords  to  defend  her  rights  against  France,  called  her, 
with  correctness  of  truth,  though  not  with  the  same  correct- 
neas,  perhaps,  of  grammar,  a  king :  Moriamurpro  rege  nosln 
Maria  Theresa. — She  lived  and  died  a  king,  and  others  will 
have  Bubjeota  ready  to  make  the  same  vow,  when  in  either 
sex  they  show  themaelvea  real  kings. 

When  the  directory  came  to  this  miserable  fop,  they  be- 
stowed a  compliment  on  hia  matriculation  into  thar  philoso- 
phy 1  but  aa  to  hia  master,  they  made  to  him,  as  was  reason- 
able, a  reprimand,  not  without  a  pardon,  and  an  oblique 
liint  at  the  whole  family.  What  indignities  have  been 
offered  through  this  wretch  to  his  master,  and  how,  well 
borne,  it  ia  not  neceaaary  that  I  should  dwell  on  at  present. 
I  hope  that  those  who  yet  wear  royal,  imperial,  and  dural 
crowns,  will  learn  to  feel  as  men  and  aa  kings ;  if  not, 
I  predict  to  them,  they  will  not  long  exist  as  kings  or  W 

Great  Britain  was  not  there.  Almost  in  despair,  I  hope 
she  will  never,  in  any  rags  and  eoverslnts  of  infamy,  be  seen 
at  such  an  exhibition.  The  hour  of  her  final  degradation  is 
not  yet  come;  she  did  not  herself  appear  in  the  regicide 

Eresence,  to  be  the  sport  and  mockery  of  those  bloody 
uffoona,  who,  in  the  merriment  of  their  pride,  were  insalt- 
ing,  with  every  speeiea  of  contumely,  the  feUen  dignity  of 
the  rest  of  Europe.  But  Britain,  though  not  peraonally  ap- 
pearing to  bear  her  part  in  thia  monstrous  tragi-comedy,  was 
very  far  from  being  forgotten.  The  new-robed  regicides 
found  a  representative  for  her.  And  who  was  thia  repre- 
sentative ?  Without  a  prerious  knowledge,  any  one  would 
have  given  a  thousand  guesses,  before  he  could  arrive  at  a 
tolerable  divination  of  their  rancorous  insolence.  Th^ 
chose  to  address  what  they  had  to  say  concerning  this  nation 
to  the  ambassador  of  America.  They  did  not  apply  to  this 
ambaaaador  for  a  mediation : — that,  indeed,  would  have  indi- 
cated a  want  of  every  kind  of  decency ;  but  it  would  have 
indicated  nothing  more.  But,  in  thia  their  American  a 
tropbe,  your  Lordship  will  observe,  they  did  not  8 
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^  md  to  hold  out  to  ub  directly,  or  through  any  mediator, 
I  "though  in  the  moat  humiliating  manner,  any  idea  whatsoevep 
of  peace,  or  the  snialleKt  desire  of  reconciliation.  To  the 
States  of  America  thcmselTea  they  paid  no  compliment. 
They  paid  their  compliment  to  Washington  solely;  and  on 
what  gronad  ?  Tliia  moat  respectable  commander  and  ma- 
gistrate might  deserve  commendation  on  very  many  of  thoae 
qualities,  which  they  who  moat  disapprove  some  part  of  hia 
proceedings,  not  more  justly,  than  Ixeely,  attrihute  to  him; 
but  they  found  nothing  to  commend  in  him,  "  but  the  hatred 
he  bore  to  Great  Britain."  I  verily  believe,  that  in  the 
whole  history  of  our  European  wars,  there  never  was  such  a 
compliment  paid  from  the  sovereign  of  one  state  to  a  great 
chief  of  another.  Not  one  ambassador  from  any  one  of 
those  powers,  who  pretend  to  live  in  amity  with  this  king- 
dom, took  the  least  notice  of  that  unheard-of  declaration; 
nor  will  Great  Britain,  till  she  is  known  with  certainty  to 
be  true  to  her  own  dignity,  find  any  one  dispoaed  to  feel  for 
the  indignities  that  are  offered  to  her.  To  say  the  truth, 
those  miserable  creatures  were  aD  silent  under  the  inaultfl 
that  were  offered  to  themselves.  They  pocketed  their 
epigrams,  as  ambassadors  formerly  took  the  gold  boxes,  and 
miniature  pictures  set  in  diamonds,  presented  them  by  sove- 
reigns at  whose  courts  they  had  resided.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, that  by  the  nest  post  they  faithfully  and  promptly 
transmitted  to  their  masters  the  honours  they  had  received. 
1  can  easOy  conceive  the  epigram,  which  wiU  be  presented 
to  Lord  Auckland,  or  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  as  hereafter, 
according  to  circumstances,  they  may  happen  to  represent 
this  kingdom.  Few  can  have  so  little  imagination,  as  not 
readily  to  conceive  the  nature  of  the  bosea  of  epigrammatic 
lozenges  that  will  bo  presented  to  them. 

But,  hiE  Mtgm  seria  ducunt  in  mala.  The  conduct  of  the 
regicide  faction  is  perfectly  systematic  in  every  particular, 
and  it  appears  absurd  only  as  it  is  strange  and  uncouth ;  not 
as  it  has  an  application  to  the  ends  and  objecta  of  their 
policy.  "When  by  insult  after  insult  they  have  rendered  the 
character  of  sovereigns  vile  in  the  eyes  of  their  aubjeeta,  they 
know  there  is  but  one  step  more  to  their  utter  destruction. 
All  authority,  in  a  great  degree,  exists  in  opinion :  royal 
Kothority  most  of  all.     The  supreme  majeaty  of  a  monarch 
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cannot  be  allied  with  contempt.  Men  would  reason  not  o* 
plausibly,  that  it  would  he  better  to  get  rid  of  the  monarchy 
at  once,  than  to  suffer  that,  which  was  instituted,  and  leell 
instituted,  to  support  the  glory  of  the  natioHj  to  become  the 
inatniment  of  its  degradation  ajid  disgrace. 

A  good  many  reflections  will  arise  in  your  Lordship'* 
mind  upon  the  time  and  circumstances  of  that  most  ineiut* 
ing  and  atrocioiis  declaration  of  hostility  against  this  king- 
dom.  The  declaration  was  made  auhaeqnent  to  the  noble 
Lord's  Encomium  on  the  new  Hegicide  Constitution ;  iftei 
the  pamphlet  had  made  something  more  than  advances  tO' 
waroa  a  reconciliation  with  that  ungracious  race,  and  had 
directly  disowned  all  those  who  adhered  to  the  original  de- 
claration in  favour  of  monarchy.  It  was  even  subsequent  to 
the  unfortunate  declaration  in  the  epeeeh  from  the  throne, 
(which  this  pamphlet  but  too  truly  announced,)  of  the 
readiness  of  our  government  to  enter  into  conneiions  of 
friendship  with  that  faction.  Here  was  the  answer,  from 
the  throne  of  regicide,  to  the  speech  from  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain.  They  go  out  of  their  way  to  compliment 
Grcncral  Washington  on  the  supposed  rancour  of  his  heart 
towards  this  country.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  they  make 
this  compliment  of  malice  to  the  chief  of  the  United  States, 
who  had  first  signed  a  treaty  of  peace,  amity,  and  commewB 
with  this  kingdom.  This  radical  hatred,  according  to  thar 
way  of  thinking,  the  moat  recent,  Bolemn  compacts  of  friend- 
ship cannot  or  ought  not  to  remove.  In  this  roahce  to 
England,  as  in  the  one  great  comprehensive  virtue,  all  other 
merits  of  this  illustrious  persou  are  entirely  merged. — Fm 
ray  part,  I  do  not  believe  the  fact  to  be  so,  as  they  repreBent 
it.  Certainly  it  is  not  for  Mr.  "Washington's  honour  aa  1 
gentleman,  a  Christian,  or  a  president  of  the  United  StatOi 
aftei  the  treaty  he  has  signed,  to  entertain  such  scntimentB. 
I  have  a  moral  assurance,  that  the  representation  of  the 
regicide  directory  is  absolutely  false  and  groundless.  If  it 
be,  it  is  a  stronger  mark  of  their  audacity  and  insolence,  ani 
still  a  stronger  proof  of  the  support  they  mean  to  give  to  the 
mischievous  faction  they  are  known  to  nourish  there,  to  tie 
ruin  of  those  States,  and  to  the  end  that  no  British  affectioM 
should  ever  arise  in  that  important  part  of  the  world,  whioli 
would  naturally  lead  to  a  cordial,  hearty  British  alliancei 
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upun  the  bottom  of  mutual  interest  and  ancient  affection. 
It  bUowb  in  what  part  it  ie,  and  with  what  a  weapon,  they 
mean  a  deadly  blow  at  the  heart  of  Great  Britam.  One 
really  would  have  espectod,  from  this  new  constitution  of 
theira,  which  had  been  announced  as  a  great  reform,  and 
which  was  to  be,  more  than  any  of  their  former  esperimental 
Bchemea,  alliable  with  other  nations,  that  they  would,  in  their 
very  first  public  act,  and  their  declaration  to  the  collected 
representation  of  Europe  and  America,  have  afi'ected  Borae 
degree  of  moderation,  or,  at  least,  have  observed  a  guarded 
silence  with  regard  to  their  temper  and  their  views.  No 
Buch  thing;  they  were  in  haste  to  declare  the  principles 
which  are  spun  into  the  primitive  staple  of  their  frame.  They 
were  afraid  that  a  moment's  doubt  ahould  eiist  about  them. 
In  their  very  iofancv  they  were  in  haste  to  put  their  band 
on  their  infernal  altar,  and  to  swear  the  same  immortal 
hatred  to  England,  which  was  sworn  in  the  auccessiou  of  ail 
the  short-lived  constitutioua  that  preceded  it.  With  them 
ererything  else  perishes  almost  as  soon  as  it  ia  formed ;  this 
hatred  alone  ia  immortal,  Thia  is  their  impure  vestal  fire, 
that  never  is  estinguished ;  and  never  will  it  be  estinguished 
whilst  the  system  of  regicide  exists  in  Prance.  What!  are 
we  not  to  believe  them  ?  Men  are  too  apt  to  be  deceitful 
enough  in  their  professions  of  friendship,  and  thia  makes  a 
wise  man  walk  with  some  caution  through  life.  Such  pro- 
fessions, in  aome  cases,  may  be  even  a  ground  of  further  dia- 
tmat.  But  when  a  man  declares  himself  your  unalterable 
enemy!  No  man  ever  declared  to  another  a  rancour  towards 
him  which  he  did  not  feel.  Fahos  in  amore  odia  non  fingere, 
aaid  an  author,  who  points  his  observations  so  as  to  make 
them  remembered. 

Observe,  my  Lord,  that,  from  their  invasion  of  Flandera 
and  HoUand  to  this  hour,  they  have  never  made  the  smallest 
Hignification  of  a  desire  of  peace  with  this  kingdom,  with 
Anstrifli,  or,  indeed,  with  any  other  power,  that  I  know  of. 
Ab  auperiora,  they  expect  others  to  begin.  We  have  com- 
plied, as  you  may  see.  The  hostile  inaolenee  with  which 
they  gave  such  a  rebuff  to  onr  first  overture  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  did  not  hinder  ns  from  making,  from  the 
same  throne,  a  second  advance.  The  two  Houses,  a  second 
time,  coincided  in  the   aame  sentiments  with  a  degree  of 
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apparent  iinanimitv  (for  there  was  no  dissentient  voice  lint 
yours)  with  whicb,  when  they  reflect  on  it,  they  wfll  be  h 
much  ashamed  as  I  am.  To  this  our  new  hiimiiiatins  ont- 
ture  (such,  at  whatever  hazard,  I  must  call  it)  whatSd  tlie 
regicide  directory  answer?  Not  one  public  word  of  a  resdi- 
nesB  to  treat.  Ko,  they  feel  their  proud  situation  too  weU. 
They  never  declared  whether  th^  would  grant  peace  to  jon 
or  not.  Tfaey  only  signified  to  you  their  pleasure  as  to  tbe 
terms  on  which  alone  they  would,  in  any  case,  admit  you  to 
it.  You  showed  your  general  disposition  to  peace,  aod,  to 
forward  it,  you  left  everything  open  to  negotiationa.  As  to 
any  terms  you  can  possibly  obtain,  they  shut  out  all  nego- 
tiatioD  at  the  very  commencement.  They  declared,  that  &ej 
never  would  make  a  peace,  by  which  anything  that  ever  be- 
longed to  France  should  be  ceded.  We  would  not  treat 
with  the  monarchy,  weakened  as  it  must  obviously  be  in  any 
circumstance  of  restoration,  without  a  reservation  of  aomfr 
thing  for  indemnity  and  security,  and  that  too  in  words  rf 
the  largest  comprehension.  Tou  treat  with  the  regicida 
without  any  reservation  at  all.  On  their  part,  they  assura 
you  formally  and  publicly  that  they  will  give  you  nothing  in 
the  name  of  indemnity  or  security,  or  for  any  other  purpoeci 
It  is  impossible  not  to  pause  here  for  a.  moment,  and  to 
consider  the  manner  in  which  such  dedarationa  would  have 
been  taken  by  your  ancestors  from  a  monarch  diatinguisheii 
for  his  arrogance ;  an  arrogance  which,  even  more  than  hia 
ambition,  incensed  and  combined  aD  Europe  against  him. 
Whatever  his  inward  intentions  may  have  Deen,  did  Louis 
XIY.  ever  make  a  declaration,  that  the  true  bounds  of  Fran« 
were  the  Ocean,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Rhine  P  In  luy 
overtures  for  peace,  did  he  ever  declare,  that  he  would  make 
no  sacrifices  to  promote  it  P  Kis  dedarationa  were  alwaja 
directly  to  the  contrary ;  and  at  the  peace  of  Eysvrick  at 
actions  were  to  the  contrary.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  almoat 
in  every  instance  i-ictorious,  all  Europe  vras  astonished,  erai 
those  who  received  them  were  astonislied,  at  his  concessions. 
Let  those  who  have  a  mind  to  see  how  little,  in  comparison, 
the  most  powerful  and  ambitious  of  all  monarchs  is  to  be 
dreaded,  consult  the  very  judicious,  critical  observations  ofl 
the  Politics  of  that  Beign,  inserted  in  the  Military  Treatise 
"'  the  Marquis  de  Blontalambert.     Let  those  who  wish  to 
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tnoT  what  ib  to  be  dreaded  from  an  ambitious  republic  con- 
Bult  no  author,  no  mihtary  critic,  no  historical  critic.  Let 
them  open  their  own  eyea,  which  degeneracy  and  pusillan- 
imity have  shut  from  the  light  that  pains  them,  and  let  them 
not  Tainly  seek  their  security  in  a  voluntary  ignorance  oi 
tbeir  danger. 

To  dis]>ose  us  towards  this  peace, — an  attempt,  in  which  , 
our  author  has,  I  do  not  fenow  whether  to  call  it,  the  good  or 
ill  fortune  to  agree  with  whatever  is  most  seditious,  factious, 
and  treasonable  in  this  country,  we  are  told  by  many  dealers 
in  speculation,  but  not  so  distinctly  by  the  author  himself, 
(too  great  distinctness  of  affirmation  not  being  his  fault,) — 
but  we  are  told,  that  the  French  have  lately  obtained  a  very- 
pretty  sort  of  constitution,  and  that  it  resembles  the  British 
constitution  aa  if  they  had  been  twinned  together  in  the 
TTomb — mire  sagaces  fallere  hospiles  discrimen  obscurum.  It 
may  be  ao ;  but  I  confess  I  am  not  yet  made  to  it ;  nor  is 
tte  noble  author.  He  finds  the  "  elements  "  exceUent ;  but 
the  disposition  very  inartificial  indeed.  Contrary  to  what 
■we  might  expect  at  Paris — the  meat  is  good,  the  cookery 
abominable.  I  agree  with  him'  fully  in  the  last ;  and  if  I 
■were  forced  to  aUow  the  first,  I  should  stiO  think,  with  our 
old  coarse  by-word — that  the  same  power  which  furnished 
all  their  former  restorateurs,  sent  also  their  present  cooks.  I 
have  a  great  opinion  of  Thomas  Paine,  and  of  all  his  produc- 
tions ;  I  remember  his  having  been  one  of  the  committee  fur 
forming  one  of  their  annual  constitutions  ;  I  mean  the  admir- 
able constitution  of  1793,  after  having  been  a  chamber  counsel 
to  the  no  less  admirable  constitution  of  1791.  This  pious 
patriot  has  his  eyes  still  directed  to  his  dear  native  country, 
notwithstanding  her  ingratitude  to  so  kind  a  benefactor.  This 
outlaw  of  England,  and  lawgiver  to  France,  is  now,  in  secret 
probably,  trying  his  hand  again :  and  inviting  us  to  him  by 
making  his  constitution  such  aa  may  give  his  disciples  in 
England  some  plausible  pretest  for  going  into  the  house 
that  he  has  opened.  We  have  discovered,  it  seems,  that  all 
which  the  boasted  vrisdora  of  our  ancestors  has  laboured  to 
bring  to  perfection  for  sis  or  seven  centuries,  is  nearly,  or 
altogether,  matched  in  six  or  ssven  days,  at  the  leisure  hours 
and  sober  intervals  of  Citizen  Thomas  Paine. 
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"Bui  (hough the  irencherous  lapBterThamaa, 

Iliuips  a  new  Angel  two  dooiBlroni  lis. 

As  tine  ^s  d&ubera'  handfl  can  make  il, 

In  hopes  tbnt  suangecs  may  mistake  it ; 

We  ihiok  it  both  a  ahftme  and  aia 

To  qiut  the  goud  old  Angel  Inn." 
Indeed,  in  this  good  old  house,  where  everything,  at  Icta^ 
is  well  aired,  I  shaU  be  content  to  put  up  my  fatigued  horMs, 
and  here  take  a  bed  for  the  long  Dight  that  begins  to  darken 
upon  roe.  Had  I,  however,  the  honour  (I  must  now  cailit 
bo)  of  being  a  member  of  any  of  the  constitutional  clubs,  I 
should  think  I  had.  carried  my  point  most  completely.  Iti> 
clear  by  the  applauses  bestowed  on  what  the  author  calli 
this  new  constitution,  a  mixed  oligarchy,  that  the  differeaM 
between  the  clubhista  and  the  old  adherents  to  the  monarclij 
of  this  country  ia  hardly  worth  a  scuffle.  Let  it  depart  in 
peace,  and  light  lie  the  earth  on  the  British  constitution! 
By  this  easy  manner  of  treating  the  most  difScult  of  iD 
subjects,  the  constitution  for  a  great  kingdom,  and  by  letting 
loose  an  opinion,  that  they  may  be  made  by  any  adventuren 
in  speculation  in  a  small  given  time,  and  for  any  cotmtry,  nil 
the  ties,  which,  whether  of  reason  or  prejudice,  attach  nun- 
kind  to  their  old,  habitual,  domestic  governments,  am  not  ■ 
little  loosened  r  all  oommimion,  which  the  similarity  of  the 
basis  has  produced  between  nil  the  governments  that  com- 
pose what  we  call  the  Christian  world  and  the  republic  rf 
Europe,  would  be  dissolved.  By  tlicso  hazarded  specuIatiOM 
France  is  more  approximated  to  us  in  constitution  than  in 
situation ;  and  in  proportion  as  we  recede  trom  the  ancieri 

Sstem  of  Europe,  we  approach  to  that  conneiion,  wiiiA 
)ne  ean  remain  to  us,  a  close  alliance  with  the  new-di^ 
covered  moral  and  political  world  in  France. 

These  theories  would  be  of  little  importance,  if  we  did  not 
only  know,  but  sorely  feel,  that  there  is  a  strong  Jacobin 
fiiction  in  this  country,  which  has  long  employed  itselfm 
speculating  upon  constitutions,  and  to  whom  the  circum- 
stance of  their  government  being  home-hred  and  prescriptiw 
seems  no  sort  of  recommendation.  What  seemed  to  us  to 
be  the  beat  system  of  liberty  that  a  nation  ever  enjoyed,  in 
them  seems  the  yoke  of  an  intolerable  slavery,  niia  spec* 
iative  fftction  had  long  been  at  work.  The  French  Eevoiii; 
tion  did  not  cause  it  j   it  only  discovered  it,  increased  it,  anO 
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gave  fresh  rigour  to  its  operations.  I  bave  reason  to  be  per- 
Buaded  that  it  was  in  this  country,  and  from  English  writers 
&nd  English  caballere,  that  France  herBelf  was  instituted  in 
this  revolutionary  fiiry.  The  communion  of  these  two  facttona 
Qpon  any  pretended  basis  of  similarity  is  amatterof  very  seri- 
ons  consideration.  They  are  always  conaidering  the  formal  dis- 
tributions of  power  in  a  constitution :  the  moral  basis  they 
consider  as  nothing.  Very  different  is  my  opinion  :  I  con- 
sider the  moral  basis  as  everything ;  the  formal  arrange- 
meota,  further  than  as  they  promote  the  moral  principles  of 
government,  and  the  keeping  desperately  wicked  persons  as 
the  subjects  of  laws  and  not  the  makers  of  them,  to  be  of 
littie  importance.  What  signifies  the  cutting  and  shuffling 
of  cards,  while  the  pock  still  remains  the  same  ?  As  a  basis 
tar  such  a  connexion  as  has  subsisted  between  the  powers 
of  Europe,  we  had  nothing  to  fear,  but  from  the  lapses  and 
frailties  of  men,  and  that  was  enough ;  but  this  new  pre- 
tended republic  has  given  us  more  to  apprehend  from  what 
they  call  their  virtues,  than  we  had  to  dread  from  the  vices 
of  other  men.  Avowedly  and  systematically  they  have 
given  the  upper  hand  to  all  the  vicious  and  degenerate  part 
of  human  nature.  It  is  from  theii  lapses  and  deviations 
Iroin  their  principle  that  alone  we  have  anything  to  hope. 

I  hear  another  inducement  to  fraternity  with  the  present 
rulers.  They  have  murdered  one  Eobespierre.  This  Eobes- 
pierre,  they  tell  us,  was  a  cruel  tj-rant.  and  now  that  he  is 
put  out  of  the  way,  all  will  go  well  in  France.  Astrtea  will 
again  return  to  that  earth  from  which  she  has  been  an  emi- 
grant, and  ail  nations  will  resort  to  her  golden  scales.  It  is 
very  eitraordinary,  that  the  very  instant  the  mode  of  Paris 
is  known  here,  it  becomes  all  the  fashion  in  London.  Thia 
IS  their  jargon.  It  is  the  old  bon  ton  of  robbers,  who  cast 
their  common  crimes  on  the  wickedness  of  their  d 
associates.  I  care  little  about  the  memory  of  thia  i 
Kobeapierre.  I  am  sure  he  was  an  execrable  villain.  I 
rejoiced  at  hia  punishment  neither  more  nor  less  than  I  should 
at  the  execution  of  the  present  directory  or  any  of  its  mem- 
bers. But  who  gave  Hobespiorre  the  power  of  being  a 
tyrant  ?  and  who  were  the  matruments  of  his  tyranny  ? 
The  present  virtuous  constitution- mongers.  He  was  a 
tyrant,  they  were  hia   satellites  and  hia  hangmen.     Their 
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Bole  merit  is  in  the  murder  of  their  colleague.  They  h»n 
expiated  their  other  murders  by  a.  new  murder.  It  hu*!- 
ways  been  the  caae  among  this  banditti.     They  have  alwayi 

1  the  knife  at  each  other's  throats,  after  they  had  ahnoat 
blunted  it  at  the  throats  of  every  honest  man.  These  pe<^ 
thought  that,  in  the  commerce  of  murder,  he  was  like  to 
have  the  better  of  the  bargain,  if  any  time  was  lost :  they 
therefore  took  one  of  their  Hhort  revolutionary  methoda,  and 
maaaacred  him  in  a  manner  ao  perfidious  and  cruel,  aa  would 
shock  all  humanity,  ii'  the  strobe  was  not  struck  by  tlw 
present  rulers  on  one  of  their  own  aaaociatea.  But  thw  lirt 
act  of  infidelity  and  murder  is  to  expiate  all  the  rest,  and  to 
qualify  them  for  the  amity  of  au  humane  and  virtuous  we- 
reign  and  civilized  people.  I  have  heard  that  a  Tartar  be- 
lieves, when  he  has  kiUed  a  man,  that  all  his  estmiable 
qualities  pasB  with  his  clothes  and  arms  to  the  murdereri 
but  I  have  never  heard  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  any  aarage 
Scythian,  that,  if  he  kills  a  brother  villain,  he  is,  ipsofaeto, 
absolved  of  all  his  own  oft'encei.  The  Tartarian,  doctrine  ii 
the  most  tenable  opinion.  The  murderers  of  Eobeepiene, 
besides  what  they  are  entitled  to  by  being  engaged  in  tlM 
same  tontine  of  infamy,  are  his  representafcivea,  have  inherit- 
ed aO  his  murderous  qualities,  ui  addition  to  their  own 
privatfl  stock.  But  it  seems  we  are  always  to  be  of  a  party 
with  the  last  and  victorious  asaasainB.  I  confeaa  I  am  of  » 
different  mind ;  and  am  rather  inclined,  of  the  two,  to  think 
and  apeak  less  hardly  of  a  dead  ruffian,  than  to  aasoci»l» 
with  the  living.  I  could  better  bear  the  stench  of  the  pb- 
beted  murderer  than  the  society  of  the  bloody  felons  who 
yet  annoy  the  world.  WhUst  they  wait  the  recompense  doe 
to  their  ancient  crimes,  they  merit  new  punishment  by  tie 
new  offences  they  commit.  There  is  a  period  to  the  offeacM 
of  Eobespierre.  They  survive  in  his  aasassina.  Better  i 
living  dog,  aaya  the  old  proverb,  than  a  dead  lion :  not  w 
here.  Murderers  and  hogs  never  look  well  till  they  »» 
hanged.  Prom  villany  no  good  can  arise,  but  in  the  esampl* 
of  its  fate.  So  I  leave  them  their  dead  Eobespierre,  eitic 
to  gibbet  his  memory,  or  to  deily  him  in  their  pantheon  irith 
their  Marat  and  their  Mirabeau. 

It  is  asserted  that  this  government  promises  stabiBji 
God  of  his  mercy  forbid  !    If  it  should,  nothing  upon  earO 
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beeides  itself  can  be  stable.  We  declare  this  stability  to  bo 
the  groimd  of  our  making  peace  with  tfieui,  ABsuming  it, 
therefore,  that  the  men  and  the  system  are  what  I  have  de- 
BCnbed,  and  that  they  haye  a  determined  hostility  againrt 
this  country,  an  hostility  not  only  of  policy  but  of  predilec- 
tion ;  then  I  think  that  eyery  rational  being  would  go  along 
with  me  in  considering  its  permanence  as  the  greatest  of  all 
possible  evils.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  look  for  peace  with 
Buch  a  thing  in  any  of  its  monstrous  shapes,  which  I  depre- 
cate, it  must  be  in  that  state  of  disorder,  confusion,  diacordj 
anarchy,  and  insurrection,  such  as  might  oblige  the  moment- 
ary rulers  to  forbear  their  attempts  on  neighbouring  statea, 
or  to  render  tliese  attempts  less  operative  if  they  should 
kindle  new  wars.  When  was  it  heard  before,  that  the  in- 
ternal repose  of  a  determined  and  wicked  enemy,  and  the 
strength  of  hia  government,  became  the  wish  of  his  neighbour, 
and  a  security  against  either  hia  malice  or  his  ambition  ? 
The  direct  contrary  has  always  been  inferred  from  that  state 
of  things ;  accordingly,  it  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  those 
who  would  preserve  themselves  against  the  enterprises  of 
such  a  malignant  and  mischievous  power,  to  cut  out  so  much 
wort  for  him  in  hia  own  statea,  aa  might  keep  hia  dangerous 
activity  employed  at  home. 

It  is  said,  m  vindication  of  this  system  which  demands 
the  stabUity  of  the  regicide  power  aa  a  ground  for  peace 
with  them,  that  when  they  have  obtained,  as  now  it  ia  said 
(though  not  by  this  noble  author)  they  have,  a  permanent 

foyemment,  the^  will  be  able  to  preserve  amity  with  this 
ingdom,  and  with  others  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  in 
their  neighbourhood.  Granted.  They  will  be  abU  to  do  so, 
without  question ;  but  are  they  willing  to  do  so  ?  .Produce 
the  act,  produce  the  declaration.  Have  they  made  any 
single  step  towards  it  p  Have  they  ever  once  proposed  to 
treat? 

The  assurance  of  a  stable  peace,  groimded  on  the  stabilitry 
of  their  system,  proceeds  on  this  hypothesis,  that  their 
hoatility  to  other  nations  has  proceeded  from  their  anarchy 
at  home,  and  from  the  prevalence  of  a  populace  which  their 
government  had  not  strength  enough  to  master.  This  I 
utterly  deny,  I  insist  upon  it  as  a  fact,  that  in  the  daring 
commencement  of  all  their  hostilities,  and  their  astonishing 
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or  Ibmi,  to  psopaia  a  troMif  of  BSMe  to  H^  power  in  BKaplb 
*i7hMBae«arbMBa^ntodH«te  pevpfe:  on  tiwM» 
KaiT,  to*  paov"*^  ^  "^  ""^  "fi  ■■■*'  nnn  HMiTBd,  bat  n*' 

ypflwd  by  M— ^  MMJ  Mwg  yBPB^y  igten  ttBPBo  cottMMHH 
rf-TJfi'  iiinr  id' II  ■■  M  lit  liiMiVITit  ■MliliiliiiiiiBn 


Aarfbrdw  MftapiyLamXTL;  l»t  «fa>  ^  ettt  tH 
MliHdLon»XTX,aaeatlwBmifatia^to  ham  fecMfli 
awmiiMt?  'PewiuodMgidfc  IIiwmiHj,  tbM  thaci^ 
lliir  II  ill,  wm  tteaotfaor  «f  tbt  vwv  >BtI  neitl»  the 
■obbmI  kiK  wrik  ■iwmri  peool^  had  azretiung  b>  ia 
with  i^  fiirt&r  tfan  m  a  wfactoat  obedieaee.  *  It  k  lo  d» 
hnle  iiiiBwbes  to  ^^ndar  Uw  Mato  af  fVance,  amoe  tint 
fiBTatatiiiii.aH»attto«f  Hurcfaj;  itisHMBedung  &rwaaa 
Anardtr  it  ia  utdodltBdlT,  if  compwed  with  gcmcnmHitf 
piiBwing  the  fSMca,  miat,  unafa,  snd  proeperitr  of  Uk 
pao^B.  Bnk  wmrJM  aai^  tie  power  that  has  icallj 
midad  fii^  Ae^n-  <£Vb»  nmla^a  to  tiiis  time,  it  his 
&KB  of  all  guiui  iiiimirfi  the  Baet  ateohtte,  despotic,  and 
dftrtiwa  tiirt  has  hithMto  aypwui  on  Cdrth.  >ever  mm 
Ha  wws  and  pofitiaB  tim^  gocBaneBt  pursiu^  with  hiU 
tiw  leniBBtf ,  ^afiaa,  aid  tnettod.  that  &  diligent  obsena 
nnet  save  eoafen^fated  with  am^Emiant  and  terror  in 
them.  Their  state  b  not  anarAf,  bat  a  series  of  liasb- 
lived  tjraimiea.  We  liu  not  call  a  republii;  with  amuud 
na^strates  an  anarchy  ;  tbeira  ia  that  kind  of  republic;  but 
Ae  successiaD  is  woc  et&eted  bv  the  eipicatiisa  of  the  tero 
of  tice  DMgistnce'a  serrice,  but  by  his  mnnler.  Eveiy  ne* 
iiai^iiitiiia  J.  SBeceediiig  by  homieide.  is  auspii^ted  by  accoi- 
ng  (to  prodBccBMra  in  the  o&ev  of  tvrsmiT,  and  it  contiauei 
br  the  exereise  of  what  they  charged  upon  others. 
'  This  strong  hand  is  the  law,  and  toe  sole  law,  in  tiwit 
state.  I  defv  anv  person  to  show  any  other  law,  or  if  «nj 
Buoh  should  be  tuund  on  paper,  that  it  is  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree, or  in  aav  one  iostant-e,  reearded  or  practised.  In  Jl 
flieir  sui-ceesiooa.  not  one  ntK^trate,  or  one  form  of  nmgi* 
trai'v,  haa  eipired  by  a  mere,  occasiooal,  popular  tumnlti 
erervthins!  had  been  the  efiei't  of  the  studied  machinatiMS 
of  the  one  revolutionary  cabal,  operating  within  itself  upcai 
tteelf.     That  cabal  is  all  in  aU.     rrance  haa  no  public;  it 
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ia  the  only  nation  I  ever  heard  of,  where  the  people  are 
absolutely  slaves,  in  the  fullest  sense,  in  all  affairs  puhlic  and 
private,  great  and  small,  even  down  to  the  minutest  and 
most  recondite  porta  of  their  household  concerns.  The 
helots  of  La«>nia,  the  regardants  to  the  manor  in  Eussia 
and  in  Poland,  even  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  know 
nothing  of  so  searching,  so  penetrating,  so  heart-breaking  a 
alavery.  Much  would  these  servile  wretches  call  for  our 
pity  under  that  unheard-of  yoke,  if  for  their  perfidious  and 
unnatural  rebellion,  and  for  their  murder  of  the  mildest  of 
all  monarchs,  they  did  not  richly  deserve  a  punishment  not 
greater  tliau  their  crime. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  take  it  to  he  a  great  mistake 
to  think  that  the  wont  of  power  in  the  government  fura- 
ished  a  natural  cause  of  war ;  whereas  the  greatness  of  its 
power  joined  to  its  use  of  that  power,  the  nature  of  ita 
system,  and  the  persons  who  acted  in  it,  did  naturally  coll 
for  a  strong  military  resistance  to  oppose  them,  and  rendered 
it  not  only  just,  but  necessary.  But  at  present  I  say  no 
more  on  the  genius  and  character  of  the  power  set  up  iu 
France.  I  may  probably  trouble  you  with  it  more  at  large 
hereafter ;  this  subject  calls  for  a  veiy  full  exposure ;  at  \nv- 
aent  it  is  enough  tor  me,  if  I  point  it  out  as  a  matter  well 
worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the  true  ground  of  hos- 
tility was  not  rightly  conceived  very  early  in  this  war,  and 
whether  anything  has  happened  to  change  that  system,  ex- 
cept our  ill  success  in  a  war,  which  in  no  principd  instance 
had  its  true  destination  a«  the  object  of  its  operations.  That 
the  war  has  succeeded  HI  in  many  cases  is  undoubted ;  but 
then  let  us  speak  the  truth  and  say  we  are  defeated,  ei- 
hausted,  dispirited,  and  must  submit.  This  would  be  intelli- 
gible. The  world  would  be  inclined  to  pardon  the  abject 
conduct  of  an  undone  nation.  But  let  us  not  conceal  from 
our»elve»  our  real  situation,  whilst  by  every  species  of  humi- 
liation we  are  but  too  strongly  displaying  our  sense  of  it  to 
the  enemy. 

The  writer  of  the  Eemarks  in  the  last  week  of  October 
appears  to  think  that  the  present  government  in  France 
contains  many  of  the  elements,  which,  when  properly  ar- 
ranged, are  known  to  form  the  best  practical  eovernments ; 
ai>d  that  the  system,  whatever  may  become  its  particulai 
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form,  is  lo  longer  likely  to  be  an  obstacle  to  negotiation.  H 
its  Ibmi  now  be  no  obstat-le  to  euch  negotiation,  I  do  not 
know  why  it  was  ever  bo.  Suppose  that  thia  goverument 
promiaed  greater  permanencj^  than  any  of  the  former,  (a 
pomt  on  which  I  can  form  no  judgmeot,)  still  a  link  is  want- 
ing to  couple  the  permanence  of  the  government  with  ths 
permanence  of  the  peace.  On  this  not  one  word  is  said :  nor 
can  there  be,  in  my  opinion.  This  deficiency  is  made  up  by 
strengthening  the  first  ringlet  of  the  chain  taat  ought  to  be, 
but  that  ia  not,  Btretched  to  connect  the  two  propoBitiona. 
All  seema  to  be  dune  if  we  can  make  out  that  the  last  French 
edition  of  regicide  ia  like  to  prove  stable. 

Ab  a  prognostic  of  this  stability,  it  is  said  to  be  accepted 
by  the  people.    Here  again  I  join  issue  with  the  ft«termzere, 
and  positively  deny  the  fact.     Some  submission  or  other  hus 
been  obtained  by  some  means  or  other  to  every  governmeot 
that  hitherto  has  been  set  up.     And  the  same  submissicin 
would,  by  the  same  means,  be  obtained  for  any  other  project     ' 
that  the  wit  or  folly  of  man  could  posBibly  devise.     The  eon-     i 
stitutioE  of  1790  was  universally  received.    The  conatitutioa     | 
which  followed  it,  under  the  name  of  a  convention,  was  uni-     1 
vcrsally  submitted  to.     The  constitution  of  1793  was  imi-     ' 
versally  accepted.    Unluckily,  this  year's  constitution,  whidi     | 
was  formed,  and  its  genethliacon  sung  by  the  noble  author     ' 
whUe  it  was  yet  in  embryo,  or  was  but  just  come  bloody 
from  the  womb,  is  the  only  one  which,  in  its  very  formation, 
has  been  generally  resisted  by  a  very  great  and  powerfiil 
party  in  many  parta  of  the  kingdom,  and  particularly  in  tha 
capital.     It  never  had  a  popular  choice  even  in  show ;  thoM 
who  arbitrarily  erected  the  new  building  out  of  the  old  ms- 
teriala  of  their  own  convention  were  obliged  to  send  form 
army  to  support  their  work :  like  brave  gladiators,  thflj 
fought  it  out  in  the  streets  of  Paria,  and  even  ma3saae<l 
each  other  in  their  bouse  of  assembly  in  the  most  edifiing 
manner,  and  for  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  MM 
Excellencies  the  foreign  ambassadors,  who  had  a  boi  in  lliil 
constitutional  amphitheatre  of  a  free  people. 

At  length,  after  a  terrible  struggle,  the  troops  prevniled 
over  the  citizens,  .The  citizen  Boldiers,  the  ever-famed  S«- 
tional  Guards,  who  had  deposed  and  murdered  theii*  bot^ 
rcigu,  were  disarmed  by  the  inferior  trunipetera  of  that  rfr 
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bellion.  Twenty  thousand  rogular  troops  gftrriaon  Paris. 
Thus  a  complete  military  government  is  formed.  It  haa  tte 
strength,  and  it  may  count  on  the  HtabOity,  of  that  hind  of 
poTver.  Thia  power  ia  to  laat  aa  long  as  the  Pariaiana  think 
proper.  Every  other  ground  of  stahility  but  from  military 
ibrce  and  terror  ia  clean  out  of  the  question.  To  eecure 
them  further,  they  have  a  strong  corps  of  irregulars  ready 
armed.  Thousands  of  those  hell-hounds  called  Terrorists, 
whom  they  had  shut  up  iu  prison  on  their  last  Eevolution 
as  the  satellites  of  tyranay,  are  let  loose  on  the  people.  The 
■whole  of  their  government,  in  its  origination,  in  its  continu- 
ance, in  all  its  actions,  and  in  all  its  resources,  is  force ;  and 
nothing  but  force.  A  forced  conatitutioQ,  a  forced  election, 
a  forced  subsistence,  a  forced  requisition  of  soldiers,  a  forced 
loan  of  money. 

They  differ  nothing  from  all  the  preceding  uaurpations, 
but  that  to  the  same  odium  a  good  deal  more  of  contempt  is 
added.  In  this  situation,  notwith standing  all  their  mihtary 
force,  strengthened  with  the  undisciplined  power  of  the  Ter- 
rorists, and  the  nearly  general  disarming  of  Paris,  there 
would  almost  certainly  have  been  before  this  an  insurrection 
Rgainst  them,  but  for  one  cause.  The  people  of  Prance  lan- 
guish for  peace.  Tiiey  all  despaired  of  obtaining  it  from  the 
Coflleaced  powers,  whQat  they  had  a  gang  of  professed  regi- 
cides at  their  head ;  and  several  of  the  least  desperate  repub- 
licans would  have  joined  with  better  men  to  shake  them 
wholly  off,  and  to  produce  something  more  ostensible,  if  they 
had  not  been  reiteratedly  told,  that  their  sole  hope  of  peace 
was  the  very  contrary  to  what  they  naturally  imagined ;  that 
they  must  leave  off  their  cabala  and  ioaurrectiona,  which  could 
serve  no  purpose  but  to  bring  in  that  royalty  which  was 
wholly  rejected  by  the  coalesced  kings ;  that  to  satisfy  them 
they  must  tranquilly,  if  tbey  could  not  cordiaUy,  submit 
themselves  to  the  tyranny  and  the  tyrants  they  despised  and 
"abhorred.  Peace  was  held  out  by  the  allied  monarchies  to 
the  people  of  France,  as  a  bounty  for  supporting  the  i«pub- 
lic  of  regicides.  In  fact,  a  coalition,  begun  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  destroying  that  den  of  robbers,  now  esista  only 
for  their  support.  If  evil  happens  to  the  princes  of  Europe 
from  the  success  and  stability  of  this  infernal  business,  it  ia 
their  own  absolute  crime. 
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'We  Are  to  understand,  however,  (for  Bometmies  to  the 
author  hints,)  that  something  stable  in  the  constitution  of 
regicide  was  required  for  our  amity  with  it ;  but  the  noble 
Bemorker  is  no  more  solicitous  about  this  point,  than  he  is 
for  the  permanence  of  the  whole  body  of  his  October  Bpecn- 
lationa :  "  H,"  says  he,  speaking  of  the  regicide,  "  they  tan 
obtain  a  practicable  constitution,  even  for  a  limited  period  of 
lime,  they  will  be  in  a  condition  to  re-establish  the  accus- 
tomed relations  ofpeace  and  amity,"  Pray  let  ua  leave  this 
bush  fighting.  "Wnat  is  meant  by  a  limited  period  of  taut 
Does  it  mean  the  direct  contrary  to  the  terms,  an  unlimited 
period  ?  If  it  ia  a  limited  period,  ivhat  limitation  does  he  fii 
IS  a  ground  for  his  opinion  ?  Otherwise,  hia  limitation  is  un- 
limited. If  be  only  requires  a  constitution  that  will  Isat 
while  the  treaty  goes  on,  ten  days'  eiistenee  will  satisty  hia 
demaada.  He  knows  that  France  never  did  wont  &  prac* 
ticable  constitution,  nor  a  government  which  endured  for* 
limited  period  of  time.  Her  constitutions  were  but  too 
practicable ;  and  short  as  was  their  duration,  it  was  but  too 
long.  They  endured  time  enough  for  treaties  which  benefit- 
ed themselves,  and  have  done  infinite  mischief  to  our  cause. 
But,  granting  him  hia  strange  thesis,  that,  hitherto,  the  mere 
form  or  the  mere  terra  of  their  constitutions,  and  not  theii 
indisposition,  but  their  instability,  has  been  the  cause  of  their 
not  preserving  the  relations  of  amity, — how  could  a  constitu- 
tion, which  i[ught  not  last  half  au  hour  an«r  the  noble  Lord's 
signature  of  the  treaty  in  the  company  in  which  he  must 
sign  it,  insure  its  observaDce  ?  If  you  trouble  yourself  at  sU 
with  their  constitutions,  you  are  certainly  more  ooncerned 
with  them  after  the  treaty  than  before  it,  as  the  observance 
of  conventions  is  of  infinitely  more  consequence  than  th* 
making  them.  Can  anything  be  more  palpably  absurd  and 
senseless,  than  to  object  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  for  want  d 
durability  in  constitutions,  which  had  an  actual  duration,  and 
to  trust  a  constitution,  that  at  the  time  of  the  writing  had 
not  so  much  as  a  practical  existence  ?  There  is  no  wayo' 
accounting  for  such  discourse  in  the  mouths  of  men  of  senK, 
but  by  supposing  that  they  secretly  entertain  a  hope  that  the 
very  act  of  having  made  a  peace  with  the  regicides  will  pve 
a  stability  to  the  regicide  system.  This  will  not  clear  tke 
discourse  from  the  absurdity,  hut  it  will  account  for  the  eon- 
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duct  which  Buch  reasoning  bo  ill  defends.  What  a  round- 
about way  is  this  to  peace ;  to  make  war  for  the  destruction 
of  regicides,  and  then  to  give  them  peace  in  order  to  ensure 
a  Btability  that  will  enable  them  to  observe  it.  I  say  nothing 
of  the  honour  diaplayed  in  such  a  Bjatem.  It  la  plain  it 
-  militates  with  itself  almost  in  all  the  parts  of  it.  In  one 
part  it  supposes  stability  in  their  constitution,  as  a  ground 
of  a  stable  peace  ;  in  another  part  we  are  to  hope  for  peace 
in  a  different  way ;  that  is,  by  splitting  this  briDiant  orb  into 
little  stars,  and  this  would  make  the  face  of  heaTen  so  fine. 
No,  there  is  no  system,  upon  which  the  peace,  which  in 
humility  we  are  to  supplicate,  can  possibly  stand. 

I  beliere,  before  this  time,  that  the  mere  form  of  a  consti- 
tution in  any  country  never  was  fixed  as  the  sole  ground  of 
objecting  to  a  treaty  with  it.  With  other  circumstances  it 
may  be  of  great  moment.  What  is  incumbent  on  the  as- 
sertors  of  the  fourth  week  of  the  October  system  to  prove,  is 
not  whether  their  then  expected  constitution  was  likely  to  be 
stable  or  transitory,  but  whether  it  promised  to  this  country 
and  ita  allies,  and  to  the  peace  and  settlement  of  all  Europe, 
more  good  will  or  more  good  faith  than  any  of  the  experi- 
ments which  have  gone  before  it.  On  these  points  I  would 
willingly  join  issue. 

Observe,  first,  the  manner  in  which  the  Eemarker  describes 
(very  truly  as  I  conceive)  the  people  of  France  under  that 
aaspicious  government,  and  then  observe  the  conduct  of  that 
government  to  other  nations.  "  The  people  without  an^ 
established  constitution;  distracted  by  popular  convulsions ; 
in  a  state  of  inevitable  bankruptcy ;  witnout  any  commerce ; 
with  their  principal  ports  blockaded ;  and  without  a  fleet 
that  could  venture  to  face  one  of  our  detached  squadrons." 
Admitting,  as  fiilly  as  he  has  stated  it,  th^  condition  of 
Trance,  I  would  fain  know,  how  he  reconciles  this  condition 
with  his  ideas  of  ant/  kind  of  a  practicable  constitution,  or 
duration  for  a  limited  period,  which  are  his  sine  qud  non  of 
peace.  But  passing  by  contradictions,  as  no  fair  objections 
to  reasoning,  this  state  of  things  would  naturally,  at  other 
times,  and  in  other  governments,  have  produced  a  disposition 
to  peace,  almost  on  any  terms.  But,  in  that  state  of  their 
country,  did  the  regicide  government  solicit  peace  or  amity 
with  other  nations,  or  even  lay  any  Bpecloua  grounds  for  it 
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iu  propoeitions  of  aSected  moderation,  or  in  the  most  Idom 
nna  general  (.•onciliatory  language  ?  The  direct  contran"-  I' 
waa  but  a  very  few  days  before  the  noble  writer  had  com* 
nieuced  hie  remarks,  as  if  it  were  to  refute  him  by  aatidpa- 
tioQ,  that  hiB  Trance  thought  fit  to  lay  out  a  new' territorial 
map  of  dominion,  and  to  declare  to  us  and  tfi  all  Europ 
what  territories  she  waa  willing  to  allot  to  her  own  empire, 
and  what  she  is  content  (during  her  good  pleasure)  to  Inve 

This  their  law  of  empire  waa  promulgated  without  any  re- 
quisition on  that  subject,  and  proclaimed  in  a  style,  and  upoa 
principles,  which  never  had  been  heard  of  in  the  annals  of 
arrogance  and  ambition.  She  prescribed  the  limits  to  her 
empire,  not  upon  principles  of  trea^,  eonveation,  possession, 
usage,  habitude,  the  distinction  of  tribes,  nations,  or  lin- 
guages,  but  by  physical  aptitudes.  Having  fixed  herself  as 
the  arbiter  of  physical  dominion,  she  construed  the  limits  of 
nature  by  her  convenience.  That  waa  nature,  which  must 
extended  and  best  secured  the  empire  of  France. 

I  need  say  no  more  on  the  insuilt  offered  not  only  to  all 
equity  and  justice,  but  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  in 
deciding  le^  property  by  physical  principles,  and  establish- 
ing  the  couvenience  of  a  party  as  a  rule  ol  public  law.  He 
noble  advocate  for  peace  nas,  indeed,  perfectly  well  exploded 
this  daring  and  outrageous  system  of  pride  and  tyranny.  I 
am  most  happy  in  commending  him  when  he  writes  like  him- 
self. But  here,  still  further,  and  in  the  same  good  strain, 
the  great  patron  and  advocate  of  amity  with  this  aocom- 
modatiog,  mild,  and  tmassuming  power,  when  he  reports  to 
you  the  law  they  give,  and  its  immediate  effects : — "  They 
amount,"  says  he,  "  to  the  sacrifice  of  powers  that  have  been 
the  moat  nearly  connected  with  us ;  the  direct,  or  indirect, 
annexation  to  France  of  all  the  parts  of  the  continent,  from 
Dunkirk  to  Hamburgh;  an  immense  accession  of  territory; 
flud,  in  one  word,  The  abakdonment  ov  the  dtdepeio 
ENCE  OF  EuEOPB  ! "  This  is  the  law  (the  author  and  I  use 
no  different  terms)  which  this  new  government,  almost  sa 
soon  as  it  could  cry  in  the  cradle,  and  as  one  of  the  very  first 
acts  by  which  it  auspicated  its  entrance  into  function;  tha 
pledge  it  gives  of  the  firmness  of  its  policy ;  such  is  the  Is* 
that  this  proud  power  prescribes  to  abject  nations.     What  i» 
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the  comment  upon  this  law  by  tlie  great  juiiat  who  reeom- 
mendB  us  to  the  tribunal  which  issued  toe  decree?  "An 
obedience  lo  it  would  be  (aaya  he)  dishonourable  to  us,  and 
exhibit  us  to  the  present  age,  and  to  posterity,  as  submitting 
to  the  law  prescribed  to  us  by  our  enemy." 

Here  I  recognise  the  voice  of  a  British  plenipotentiary;  I 
begin  to  feel  ])roud  of  my  country.  But,  alas !  the  short 
date  of  human  elevation !  The  aceenta  of  dignity  died  upon 
his  tongue.  This  author  will  not  assure  us  of  hia  aentimentB 
for  the  whole  of  a  pamphlet ;  but  in  the  sole  energetic  part 
of  it  he  does  not  continue  the  same  through  a  whole  sen- 
tence, if  it  happens  to  be  of  any  sweep  or  compnsH.  In  the 
Tery  womb  of  this  last  sentence,  pregnant,  aa  it  should  seem, 
with  a  Hercules,  there  is  formed  a  little  bantling  of  the 
mortal  race,  a  degenerate,  puny  parenthesis,  that  totally 
frustrates  onr  moat  Banguioe  views  and  expectationa,  and 
disgraces  the  whole  gestation.  Here  is  this  destructive 
parenthesis,  "  unlesa  some  adequate  compenaation  be  secured 
to  tit" — To  us!  The  Chriatian  world  may  shift  for  itself, 
Europe  may  groan  in  slavery,  we  may  be  dishonoured  by  re- 
ceiving law  from  an  enemy,  but  all  ia  well,  provided  the  com- 
pensation to  us  be  adequate.  To  what  are  we  reserved  ?  An 
tidequate  compensation  "  for  the  sacrifice  of  powers  the  moat 
nearly  connected  with  us;" — a.n adequate  compensation  "for 
the  direct  or  indirect  annexation  to  France  of  all  the  porta 
of  the  continent,  from  Dunkirk  to  Hamburgh;" — &Q.ad«quate 
compensation  "  for  the  abandonment  of  the  independence  of 
ihirope!"  Would  that  when  all  our  manly  sentiments  are 
thuB  changed,  onr  manly  language  were  changed  along  with 
them ;  and  that  the  English  tongue  were  not  employed  to 
utter  what  our  ancestors  never  dreamed  could  enter  into  an 
English  heart ! 

But  let  us  consider  this  matter  of  adequate  compenaation. 
— Who  is  to  furnish  it  ?  From  what  funds  is  it  to  be  drawn  ? 
Is  it  by  another  treaty  of  commerce  ?  I  have 
to  treaties  of  commerce  upon  principles  of 
Traffic  for  trafiic ; — all  is  fair.  But  commerce,  in  exchange 
for  empire,  for  safety,  for  glory  !  We  set  out  in  our  dealing 
■with  a  miaefeble  cheat  upon  ourselves.  I  know  it  may  be 
fiBid,  that  we  may  prevail  on  this  proud,  phtlosopnical, 
military  republic,  which  looks  down  with  contempt  on  trade. 
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to  declare  it  unfit  for  the  sovereign  of  nations  to  be  ei      

Jfegoeialorem  el  Domimim;  that,  in  virtue  of  this  maxini  d 
her  state,  the  EngUsli  in  France  may  he  permitted,  aa  the 
Jews  are  in  Poland  and  in  Turkey,  to  execute  all  the  little 
inglorious  occupations ;  to  he  the  sellers  of  new  and  the 
buyers  of  old  clothes ;  to  be  their  brokers  and  factors,  sndto 
be  employed  in  casting  up  their  debits  and  credits,  vhilst 
the  master  republic  cultivates  the  arts  of  empire,  prescribe 
the  forms  of  peace  to  nations,  and  dictates  laws  to  a  subject- 
ed world.  But  are  ve  quite  enre  that,  when  we  have  lll^ 
rendered  half  Europe  to  them  in  hope  of  this  compensation, 
the  republic  will  confer  upon  us  those  privileges  of  oiahonour. 
Are  wo  quite  certain  that  she  will  permit  us  to  farm  the 
guillotine  ;  to  contract  for  the  provwion  of  her  twenty  thou- 
sand bastiles;  to  furnish  transports  for  the  myriads  of  Iwf 
eiilea  to  Ouiana ;  to  become  commissioners  for  her  batsI 
stores,  or  to  engage  for  the  clothing  of  those  armies  which 
are  to  subdue  the  poor  relics  of  Christian  Europe?  No! 
She  ia  bespoke  by  the  Jew  Hubjecta  of  her  own  Amaterdiun 
for  all  these  services. 

But  if  these,  or  matters  similar,  are  not  the  compensatioDa 
the  Hemarker  demands,  and  that  on  consideration  he  Hada 
them  neither  adequate  nor  certain,  who  else  is  to  be  the  chsp- 
man,  and  to  furnish  the  purchase-money,  at  this  market  d 
all  the  grand  principles  of  empire,  of  law,  of  civilization,  of 
morals,  and  of  religion ;  where  British  faith  and  honour  are 
to  be  sold  by  inch  of  candle  p  "Who  is  to  be  the  dedteonm 
pretiosus  emptor*  Is  it  the  Navis  Hispan<e  Magisterf  Is 
it  to  be  fumiahed  by  the  Prince  of  Peace  ?  Unquestionably' 
Bpain  as  yet  possesses  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  iDsy 
give  us  in  pesos  dvroa  an  adequate  compensation  for  our 
honour  and  our  virtue.  When  these  things  are  at  all  to  be 
Bold,  they  are  the  vilest  commodities  at  market. 

It  is  I'lill  as  singular  as  any  of  the  other  singularities  in 
this  work,  that  the  Hemarker,  talking  so  much  as  he  does  of 
cessions  and  compensations,  passes  by  Spain  in  his  geaeroL 
settlement,  as  if  there  were  no  such  country  on  the  globe ;  as  it 
there  were  no  Spain  in  Europe,  no  Spain  in  America.  But 
this  great  matter  of  political  deliberation  cannot  be  put  out 
of  our  thoughts  by  his  silence.  She  haM  furnished  compensft- 
tioua ; — not  to  yon  but  to  France.     The  regicide  republic 
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and  the  still  nomistiUj'  subsieting  monarchy 
united,  and  are  united  upon  a  principle  of  jedouay,  if  not  of 
bitter  enmity  to  Great  Britain.  The  noble  writer  haa  here 
another  matter  for  meditation.  It  is  not  from  Dunkirk  to 
Hamburgh  that  the  porta  are  in  the  bands  of  rranee  :  they 
are  in  the  hands  of  Prance  from  Hamburgh  to  Gibraltar, 
How  long  the  new  dominion  will  last,  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
France  the  republic  tiaa  conquered  Spain,  and  the  ruling 
party  in  that  court  acta  by  her  orders,  and  exieta  by  her 
power. 

The  noble  writer,  in  his  viewa  into  futurity,  has  forgotten 
to  look  back  to  the  past.  If  he  chooses  it,  he  may  recol- 
lect that  on  the  prospect  of  the  death  of  Philip  IV.,  and 
still  more  on  the  event,  all  Europe  was  moved  to  its  founda- 
tions. In  the  treaties  of  partition  that  first  were  entered 
into,  and  in  the  war  that  afterwards  blazed  out,  to  prevent 
those  Crowns  from  being  actually,  or  virtually,  united  in 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  the  predominaQce  of  Trance  in 
Spain,  and  above  all  in  the  Spanish  Indies,  was  the  great 
object  of  all  those  movements  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field. 
The  grand  alliance  was  formed  upon  that  apprehension. — 
On  that  apprehension  the  mighty  war  was  continued  during 
such  a  number  of  years,  as  the  degenerate  and  pusillammoua 
impatience  of  our  dwindled  race  can  hardly  bear  to  have 
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'  equal,  within  a  few  years, 
not  perhapa  inferior  in  bloodshed,  to  an' 
testa  for  empire,  which  in  history  make  tl 
^^^orded  memory. 


duration,  and 
those  great  con- 
most  awful  matter 


Ad  confligeDdum  vcnienti'bus  undique  Pcenis, 

Onmia  cum  belli  trepido  concue^a  tumultu 

Hoirida  contremuere  sub  allis  tetheria  autis, 

In  dnbioque  fuit  sub  utrorum  legna.  cadendum 

Omnibus  humanis  esset  terrtqua  marique — 


When  this  war  was  ended,  (I  cannot  stay  noi 
how,)  the  object  of  the  war  was  the  object  of  the  treaty. 
When  it  was  found  impracticable,  or  less  desirable  than  be- 
fore, wholly  to  exclude  a  branch  of  the  Bourbon  race  from 
that  immense  auccession,  the  point  of  TJtrecht  was  to  pre- 
vent the  mischiefs  to  arise  from  the  influence  of  the  greater 
upon  the  leaser  branch.  Hia  Lordship  is  a  great  membei 
Ot  the  diplomatic  body ;  be  has,  of  courae,  all  the  fhndfr 
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mciiUl  tieatiea,  w^hich  make  the  public  statute  law  of  EurqA 
hv  heart :  and,  indeed,  no  active  member  of  parliament  ought 
to  be  ignorant  of  their  general  tenor  and  leading  providons. 
Tn  the  treaty  which  closed  that  war,  and  of  whicli  it  is  a  fond- 
amental  part,  because  relating  to  the  nhole  policy  of  the 
compact,  it  waa  agreed  that  Spain  should  not  give  anything 
from  her  territory  in  the  West  Indies  to  Franee.  Tbia  aiti- 
cle,  apparently  onerous  to  Spain,  was  in  truth  highly  beoe- 
iicial.  But,  oh  the  hlindnees  of  the  greatest  statesman  to 
the  in^nite  and  unlooked-for  combinations  of  things  vhich 
lie  hid  in  the  dark  prolific  womb  of  fiiturity !  The  gnat 
trunk  of  Bourbon  is  cut  down  ;  the  withered  branch  is  worked 
up  into  the  construction  of  a  French  regicide  republic.  Here 
we  have,  formed,  a  new,  unlooked-for,  monstrous,  heteroge- 
neous alliance ;  a  double-natured  monster ;  republic  above, 
and  monarchy  below.  There  is  no  centaur  of  fiction,  no 
poetic  satyr  of  the  woods,  nothing  short  nf  the  bierogljp)u£ 
monsters  of  Egypt,  dog  in  head  and  man  in  body,  that  can 
give  an  idea  of  it.  None  of  these  things  can  subsist  inns- 
ture  (so  at  least  it  is  thought)  ;  but  the  moral  world  admit! 
monsters  which  the  physical  rejects. 

In  this  metamorpnosis  the  first  thing  done  by  Spain  in 
the  honey-moon  of  her  new  servitude  was,  with  all  the  hardi- 
hood of  pusillanimity,  utterly  to  defy  the  most  solenm  treaties 
with  Great  Britain  and  the  guarantee  of  Europe.  She  btf 
yielded  the  largest  and  fairest  part  of  one  oi  the  lai^eet 
and  fairest  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  perhaps  on  the  globe^ 
to  the  usurped  powers  of  Franee.  She  completes  the  title 
of  those  powers  to  the  whole  of  that  important  central  island 
of  Hispaniola.  She  has  solemnly  surrendered  to  the  regi- 
cides and  butchers  of  the  Bourbon  family  what  that  court 
never  ventured,  perhaps  never  wished,  to  bestow  on  the  pa- 
triarchal stock  of  her  own  august  house. 

The  noble  negotiator  takes  no  notice  of  this  portentous 
junction  and  this  audacious  surrender.  The  efiect  ia  no  less 
than  the  total  subversion  of  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  indeed  everywhere  else.  This  arrange 
ment,  considered  in  itself,  but  much  more  as  it  indicates  i 
complete  union  of  France  with  Spain,  is  truly  alarming. 
Does  he  feel  nothing  of  the  change  this  makes  in  that  pwt 
of  bis  description  of  the  state  of  France,  where  be  supposa 
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her  not  able  to  face  one  of  our  detached  squadrons  ?  Does 
he  feel  nothing  for  the  condition  of  Portugal  under  this  new 
coalition  P  Is  it  for  this  state  of  things  he  recommenda  our 
juKction  in  that  common  alliance  as  a  remedy  ?  It  is  surely 
already  moDstrous  enough.  We  see  every  standing  principle 
of  pohcy,  every  old  governing  opinion  of  nationa,  completely 
gone ;  and  with  it  the  foundation  of  all  their  estahlishments. 
Can  Spain  keep  herself  internally  where  she  is  with  thia 
connexion  p  Does  he  dream  that  Spain,  unchristian,  or  even 
uncatbolic,  can  exist  as  a  monarchy  ?  This  author  indulges 
himself  in  speculations  of  the  division  of  tie  French  repuh- 
lic.  I  only  say  that  with  much  greater  reason  he  might  spe- 
culate on  the  republicanism  and  the  subdivision  of  Spain. 

It  is  not  peace  with  France  which  secures  that  feeble 
government ;  it  is  that  peace  which,  if  it  shall  continue,  de- 
cisively ruins  Spain.  Such  a  peace  is  not  the  peace  which 
the  remnant  of  Christianity  celebrates  at  thia  holy  season. 
In  it  there  ia  no  glory  to  God  on  high,  and  not  the  least 
tincture  of  good-wUl  to  man.  What  things  we  have  lived 
to  see !  The  king  of  Spain  in  a  group  of  Moors,  Jews, 
and  renegadoea,  and  the  clergy  taxed  to  pay  for  bis  conver- 
sion !  The  Catholic  king  in  the  strict  embraces  of  the 
most  unchristian  republic !  I  hope  we  shall  never  see  hia 
Apostolic  Majesty,  his  Faithful  Majesty,  and  the  King,  de- 
fender of  the  faith,  added  to  that  unhallowed  and  impious 
iratemity. 

The  noble  author  baa  glimpaea  of  the  consequences  of 
peace  as  well  as  I.  He  feels  tor  the  colonies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, one  of  the  principal  resources  of  our  commerce  and  our 
Davfll  power,  if  piratical  France  shall  be  eatabliahed,  aa  he 
knows  she  must  be,  in  the  West  Indies,  if  we  aoe  for  peace 
on  such  terma  aa  they  may  condeaoend  to  grant  us.  He 
feels  that  their  very  colonial  system  for  the  interior  is  not 
compatible  with  the  esiatenee  of  our  colonies.  I  tell  him, 
and  doubt  not  I  shall  be  able  to  demonatrate,  that,  being 
what  she  ia,  if  she  possesses  a  rock  there,  we  cannot  be  safe. 
Has  thia  author  had  in  hia  view  the  transactions  between 
the  regicide  republic  and  the  yet  nominally  subsisting  mon- 
archy of  Spain  p 

I  bring  this  matter  under  your  Lordship's  consideration, 
that  you  may  have  a  more  complete  view  than  this  authoi 
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chooaes  to  giT«  of  t>ie  tmt  Fraitef  roa  have  to  dtal « 

to  its  natui«,  and  b>  its  force  «nd  its  dt^Mxition.  H 
my  Lord,  Fruice,  in  giTing  her  law  to  Spain,  stipulsted  fiir  ' 
DODe  of  her  indemnities  io  Eorope,  do  enliBrgemeat  whatevs 
of  her  frontier.  Whilat  we  are  lookiiig  for  iDdemnities  from 
Prance,  betraying  our  own  a&fety  in  a  samfice  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Europe,  Fnmoe  securea  her?  by  the  most  import- 
ant acquisition  or  territory  e^er  made  in  the  West  Indies 
since  tneir  first  settlement.  She  spears  (it  is  only  in  if- 
peanince)  to  give  up  the  frontier  of  Spain,  and  she  is  com- 
penuted,  not  in  appearance,  but  in  reality,  by  &  territory 
that  makes  a  dreaoful  frontier  to  the  colonies  of  Grari 
Britain. 

It  is  sufficiently  alarming,  that  she  is  to  have  the  pOH» 
sion  of  this  great  island.  But  all  the  Spanish  colonieai 
TirtuaUr,  are  hers.  Is  there  so  pany  a  whisper  in  tbepe*^ 
form  of  the  school  of  politics,  who  can  be  at  a  loss  for  the 
fate  of  the  British  colonies,  when  he  combines  the  Freoch 
and  Spanish  consolidation  with  the  known  criticfll  and 
dubious  dispositions  of  the  United  Stat«s  of  America,  ti 
they  are  at  present,  but  which,  when  a  peace  is  made,  vhea 
the  basis  of  a  regicide  ascendency  in  Spain  ia  lad,  will  no 
longer  be  so  good  as  dubious  and  critical  ?  But  I  go  a 
great  deal  furtner;  and  on  much  consideration  of  the  condi- 
tion and  circumstanceB  of  the  West  Indies,  and  of  the  geoiui 
of  this  new  republic,  as  it  has  operated,  and  ie  likely  to 
operate  on  them,  I  say,  that  if  a  single  rock  in  the  We*t 
Indies  is  in  the  bands  of  this  traruatlantie  Morocco,  we  We 
not  an  hour's  safety  there. 

The  Eemarker,  though  he  slips  aside  from  the  main  con- 
sideration, seems  aware  that  this  arrangement,  standing  u 
it  does  in  the  West  Indies,  leaves  ua  at  the  mercy  of  tio 
new  coalition,  or  rather  at  the  mercy  of  the  sole  goidiM 
part  of  it.  He  does  not,  indeed,  adopt  a  Bopposition  nuu 
Bs  I  make,  who  am  confident  that  anything  which  can  give 
them  a  single  good  port,  and  opportune  piratical  stMOn 
there,  would  lead  to  our  ruin ;  the  author  proceeds  upon  m 
idea  that  the  regicides  may  be  an  existing  and  consiaersble 
territorial  power  in  the  West  Indies,  and,  of  course,  kM 
piratical  system  more  dangerous  and  as  real;  however,  for 
that  desperate  case  he  has  an  easy  remedy ;  but  surelyi  u> 
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hiB  whole  shop,  there  is  nothing  bo  estraordinarv  It 
that  we  three,  France,  Spain,  and  England,  (there  are  no 
other  of  any  monient,)  ehouJd  adopt  some  "  analogy  iu  tlie 
interior  sjBtenns  of  government  in  the  aeveral  islands  which 
we  may  respectively  retain  after  the  closing  of  the  war."— 
This  plainly  can  be  done  only  hy  a  convention  between  the 
parties,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  the  iirst  war  ever  made  to 
terminate  in  an  analogy  of  the  interior  goyemment  of  any 
country,  or  any  parts  of  such  countries.  Such  a  partnership 
in  domestic  government  is,  I  think,  carrying  fraternity  as  wr 
as  it  will  go. 

It  will  he  an  affront  to  your  sagacity  to  pursue  this  matter 
into  al!  its  detaOs ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  if  thia  convention 
for  analogouB  domestic  government  ib  made,  it  immediately 
givefl  a  right  for  the  residence  of  a  consul  (in  aU  likelihood 
Bome  negro,  or  man  of  colour,)  in  every  one  of  your  islands : 
a  regicide  amhaseador  in  London  wiU  he  at  all  your  meetings 
of  West-India  merchants  and  planters,  and,  in  effect,  in  all 
OUT  colonial  councUs.  Not  one  order  of  council  can  here- 
after be  made,  or  any  one  act  of  parliament  relative  to  the 
West^India  colonies  even  be  agitated,  which  will  not  alwaya 
afford  reasons  for  protests,  and  perpetual  interference ;  the 
regicide  republic  will  become  an  integral  part  of  the  colonial 
legislature ;  and,  so  far  as  the  eolonies  are  concerned,  of  the 
British  too.  But  it  will  be  still  worse ;  as  all  our  domestic 
affairs  are  interlaced  more  or  less  intimately  with  our  external, 
thia  intermeddling  must  everywhere  insinuate  itself  into  all 
other  interior  transactions,  and  produce  a  copartoeiBhip  in 
our  domestic  concerns  of  ei'ery  description. 

Such  are  the  plain  inevitable  conseiiuences  of  thia  arrange- 
ment of  a  system  of  analogous  interior  government.  On  the 
other  hand,  without  it,  the  author  assures  us,  and  in  this  I 
heartily  agree  with  him,  "that  the  correspondence  and  com- 
munications between  the  neighbouring  colonies  will  be  great; 
that  the  disagreements  wiU  be  incessant ;  and  that  cauaea 
even  of  national  quarrels  will  arise /mm  day  to  day."  Most 
true.  But,  for  the  reasons  I  have  given,  the  case,  if  possible, 
will  be  worse  by  the  proposed  remedy,  by  the  triple  fraternal 
interior  analogy ; — an  analogy  itself  moat  fruitful,  and  more 
foodfal  than  Hie  old  Ephesian  statue  with  the  three  tier  of 
breasts.    Your  liordahip  must  also  obBerre  how  infinitely 
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bj"  our  interference  in 
eats  of  Spain,  and  ths 
But  such  IS  the  diseue^ 

be  the  effect  of  regicide 

>  ae  n,  Aai  the  negotiator,  vbo  liu 
'ataadiag,  did  not  see  that  evoy 
I  meditationa  must  necessuilT 
e  ths  tniB  at  tbeo^  tattitet  than  he  haa  carried  it; 
'  ak  luBMtf  vhether  what  he  states  so  truir  of 
J  of  oar  airmging  an  analogous  interior  govera- 
■ana^  ■•  oMMfoeooe  of  the  Ticimtr  of  our  poaaeBsioiiB  in 
tht  Weak  Tiwli<  ■.  does  not  as  estenaively  apply,  and  much 
Boe  fbraUr,  to  tbe  orcumstance  of  our  much  nearer  n- 
a^tj  vhh  ae  pvcot  and  author  of  this  mischief.  I  idj 
enn  hia  acatcnns  and  ingenuity  to  show  me  any  one  point 
in  which  the  casn  di&r,  eicept  that  it  is  plainly  more  ne- 
ceaaaiT  in  Enn^  than  in  America.  Indeed,  the  further  re 
tnce  the  details  at  the  proposed  peace,  the  more  your  Lord- 
ship wiD  be  wtiafied,  uiat  I  have  not  been  guilty  of  an; 
abuse  of  terais,  when  I  use  indiscriminately  (as  I  mwajB  do 
in  spe«king  at  amngnnents  with  regicide)  the  'trords  peace 
■nd  fraternity.  An  analogy  between  our  interior  govem- 
ments  must  be  the  crauequence.  The  noble  negotiator  seea 
it  as  well  as  I  do.  I  deprecate  this  Jacobin  interior  annlogj. 
But  hereafter  perhaps  1  may  say  a  good  deal  more  upon  thia 
part  of  the  subject. 

The  noble  JUird  insists  on  very  little  more  than  on  the 
excellence  of  tbeir  constitutioa,  the  hope  of  their  dwindling 
into  little  republics,  and  this  close  copartnership  in  govern- 
ment. I  hear  of  othere,  indeed,  that  offer  by  other  argu- 
ments to  reconcile  us  to  this  peace  and  &atemity;  the 
regicides,  they  say,  have  reuounced  the  Creed  of  theEigbti 
of  Man,  and  declared  equality  a  chimera.  This  is  still  more 
strange  than  all  the  rest.  They  hare  apostatized  from  their 
a])ostasy.  They  are  renegadoes  from  that  impious  faith,  for 
which  they  subverted  the  ancient  government,  murdered 
their  king,  and  imprisoned,  butchered,  confiscated,  and  ban- 
ished their  fellow-subjects,  and  to  which  they  forced  every 
man  to  swear  at  the  peril  of  his  life.  And  now,  to  reconcila 
themselves  to  the  world,  they  declare  this  creed  bought  bj 
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■o  much  blood  to  be  an.  imposture  and  a  chimera.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  they  alwaye  thought  it  to  he  bo,  when  they 
were  destroying  everything  at  home  and  abroad  for  ita 
efitablishment.  It  ia  no  strange  thing  to  those  wlio  look 
into  the  nature  of  corrupted  man  to  find  a  violent  perse- 
cutor a  perfect  unbeliever  of  hia  own  creed.  But  this  ia  the 
very  first  time  that  any  men,  or  sot  of  men,  were  hardy  enough 
to  attempt  to  lay  the  ground  of  confidence  in  them,  by  au 
aokaowledgment  of  their  own  falsehood,  fraud,  hypocrisy, 
treachery,  heterodox  doctrine,  persecution,  and  cruelty. 
Everything  we  hear  from  them  ia  new,  and  to  use  a  phrase 
of  their  own,  revolutionaty ;  everything  supposes  a  total  re- 
volution in  all  the  principles  of  reason,  prudence,  and  moral 
feeling. 

If  possible,  this  their  recantation  of  the  chief  parts  in  the 
Canon  of  the  Rights  of  Man  is  more  infamous,  and  causes 
greater  horror,  than  their  originally  promulgating  and 
forcing  down  the  throats  of  mankind  that  eymhol  of  all 
evil.  It  ia  raking  too  much  into  the  dirt  and  ordure  of 
human  nature  to  say  more  of  it. 

I  hear  it  is  said,  too,  that  they  have  lately  declared  in 
fevour  of  property.  This  is  exactly  of  the  same  sort  with 
the  former.  What  need  had  they  to  make  this  declaration, 
if  they  did  not  know  that  bv  their  doctrines  aud  practices 
they  had  totally  subverted  all  property  ?  What  government 
of  Europe,  either  in  ita  origin  or  its  continuance,  has 
thought  it  necessary  to  declare  itself  in  favour  of  property  ? 
The  more  recent  ones  were  formed  for  its  protection  against 
former  violations :  the  old  considered  the  inviolabiUty  of 
property  and  their  own  esistence  as  one  and  the  same 
thing;  and  that  a  proclamation  for  ita  safety  would  be 
Bounding  an  alarm  on  its  danger.  But  the  regicide  banditti 
knew  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  they  have  been  obliged 
to  give  such  assurances,  and  had  as  often  fiJsified  them. 
They  knew  that,  after  butchering  hundreds  of  men,  women, 
and  children  for  no  other  cause  than  to  lay  hold  on  their 
property,  such  a  declaration  might  have  a  chance  of  en- 
couraging other  nations  to  run  the  risk  of  establishing  a 
commercial  house  amongst  them.  It  is  notorious  that  these 
very  Jacobins,  upon  an  alarm  of  the  Shopkeeper  of  Paris, 
made  this  declaratioD  in  favour  of  projierty.     These  bravf 
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fellows  received  the  apprehensions  espressed  on  thai  bud 
«'ith  iDdignatioD ;  aud  aaid  that  property  could  be  in  so 
danger,  because  all  the  world  knew  it  was  under  the  proKc- 
tion  of  the  sant-culoUes.  At  what  period  did  they  not  give 
tliis  osBuranee  ?  Did  they  not  give  it  when  they  fabric^ 
their  firat  conntitution  ?  Did  thev  not  then  solemnly  dedsre  it 
one  of  the  rights  of  a  citizen  (a  right,  of  coiirae,  only  declarei 
and  not  then  fabri.cated,)  to  depart  from  his  country,  Mi 
choose  another  donucilium,  without  detriment  to  bia  proper^? 
Did  they  not -declare  that  no  property  should  be  confiscated 
from  the  children  for  the  crime  of  the  parent  P  Can  they  do" 
declare  more  fully  their  respect  for  property  than  they  did 
at  that  time  ?  And  yet  was  there  ever  known  such  horrid 
violences  and  confiscations,  as  instantly  followed  under  tha 
very  persona  now  in  power,  many  of  them  leading  memben 
of  taat  assembly,  and  all  of  them  violators  of  that  engagemHit 
whicli  was  the  very  basis  of  their  republic, — conliscatioDS  in 
which  hundreds  oi  men,  women,  ana  children,  not  guilty  of 
one  act  of  duty  in  resisting  their  tiaurpation,  were  involved? 
This  keeping  of  their  old  la,  then,  to  give  us  a  confidence  in 
their  new  engngements.  But  examine  the  matter,  and  you 
will  see  that  the  prevaricating  sons  of  violence  give  no  relief 
at  all,  where  at  all  it  can  be  wanted.  They  renew  their  old 
fraudulent  declaration  against  condscations,  and  then  they 
expresBly  exclude  all  adherents  to  their  ancient  lawful  go- 
vernment from  any  benefit  of  it ;  that  is  to  say,  they  promise 
that  they  will  secure  all  their  brother  plunderers  in  their 
share  of  the  common  plunder.  The  fear  of  being  robbed  I7 
every  new  succession  of  robbers,  who  do  not  keep  even  tM 
faith  of  that  kind  of  society,  absolutely  required  that  they 
should  give  security  to  the  dividends  of  epoii ;  else  they  could 
not  eiist  a  moment.  But  it  was  necessary,  in  giving  security 
to  robbers,  that  honest  men  should  he  deprived  of  all  bort 
of  restitution  \  and  thus  their  interesta  were  made  utteny 
and  eternally  incompatible.  So  that  it  appears  that  tliii 
boasted  security  of  property  is  nothing  more  than  a  seal  put 
upon  its  destruction :  this  ceasing  of  confiscation  is  to  secure 
the  confisctttora  against  the  innocent  proprietors.  That  very 
thing  which  is  held  out  to  you  as  your  cure,  is  that  «hiw 
makes  your  malady,  and  renders  it,  ii  once  it  happens,  utterly 
incurable.   You,  my  Lord,  who  possess  a  considerable,  thou^ 
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not  an  invidiouB,  estate,  may  be  well  aasured  that,  if  by  being 
engaged,  as  you  assuredly  would  be,  ia  tbe  defence  of  your 
religion,  your  king,  your  order,  your  laws,  and  liberties,  that 
estate  ahould  be  put  under  conflacation,  the  property  would 
be  secured,  but  in  the  same  manner,  at  your  expense. 

But,  after  all,  for  what  purpose  are  we  told  of  this  re- 
formation in  their  principles,  and  what  is  the  policy  of  all 
this  Boftening  in  ours,  which  ia  to  be  produced  by  their 
example  ?  It  is  not  to  soften  us  to  suffering  innoceoce  and 
virtue,  but  to  mollify  ua  to  the  crimes  and  to  the  society  of 
robbera  and  ruffians.  But  I  trust  that  our  countTymen  will 
not  be  softened  to  that  kind  of  crimes  and  criminals ;  for  if 
we  ahould,  our  hearta  will  be  hardened  to  everything  which 
has  a  claim  on  our  benevolence.  A  kind  Providence  has 
placed  in  our  breasts  a  hatred  of  the  unjust  and  cruel,  in 
order  that  we  may  preserve  ourselves  from  cruelty  and  in- 
justice. They  who  bear  cruelty  are  accomplicea  in  it.  The 
pretended  gentleness,  which  eicludes  that  charitable  rancour, 
produces  an  indifference  which  is  half  an  approbation.  They 
neyer  will  lore  where  they  ought  to  love,  who  do  not  hate 
where  they  ought  to  hate. 

There  ia  another  piece  of  policy,  not  more  laudable  than 
this,  in  reading  these  moral  lectures,  which  lessens  our  hatred 
to  criminals,  and  our  pity  to  sufferers,  by  insinuating,  that  it 
has  been  owing  to  their  feult  or  folly  that  the  latter  have 
become  the  prey  of  the  former.  By  flattering  us  that  we 
are  not  subject  to  the  same  vices  and  follies,  it  inducea  a  con- 
fidence, that  we  shall  not  suffer  the  same  eyils  by  a  contact 
with  the  infamoua  gang  of  robbera  who  have  thus  robbed  and 
butchered  our  neighbours  before  our  ^es.  Ve  must  not 
be  flattered  to  our  ruin.  Our  vices  are  the  same  aa  theirs, 
neither  more  nor  less.  If  any  faulta  we  had,  which  wanted 
this  French  example  to  call  us  to  a  "  softening  of  character, 
and  a  review  of  our  social  relationa  and  duties,"  there  ia  yet 
no  sign  that  we  have  commenced  our  reformation.  We  seem, 
by  tbe  best  accounts  I  have  from  the  world,  to  go  on  just  aa 
formerly,  "some  to  undo,  and  some  to  be  undone."  There 
ia  no  change  at  all :  and  if  we  are  not  bettered  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  war,  this  peace,  which,  for  reaaona  to  himself  best 
known,  the  author  fiies  as  the  period  of  our  reformation, 
must  have   something  very  extraordinary  in  it ; 
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bitherto  ease,  opulence,  and  their  concomitant  pleasure  have 
never  greatly  disposed  muukind  to  tbat  serious  reflwtion 
and  review  which  the  author  supposes  to  be  the  result  of 
the  approaching  peace  with  vice  and  crime.  I  beheve  le 
fortuE  a  right  estimate  of  the  nature  of  this  peace;  aDdtbt 
it  will  want  many  of  those  circumstances  which  fonneriy 
characterized  that  state  of  thinga. 

If  I  am  right  in  my  ideas  of  this  new  republic,  the  difi^ 
ent  states  of  peace  and  war  will  make  no  difference  in  bff 

Sursuita.  It  is  not  an  enemy  of  accident  tbat  we  baveta 
eal  with.  Enmity  to  us  and  to  all  civilized  nations  is  wrougbt 
into  the  very  stamina  of  its  constitution.  It  was  mude  to 
pursue  the  purposes  of  that  fundamental  enmitv.  The  de- 
sign will  go  on.  regularly  in  every  position  and  in  eveiy  re- 
lation. Their  hostility  ia  to  break  us  to  tbeir  domiuioo; 
their  amity  is  to  debauch  ua  to  their  principlea.  In  tie 
former  wo  are  to  contend  with  their  force ;  in  the  latter, 
with  their  intrigues.  But  we  stand  in  a  very  different  pos- 
ture of  defence  in  the  two  situations.  In  war,  so  long  as 
government  is  supported,  we  fight  with  the  whole  united 
force  of  the  kingdom.  When  under  the  name  of  peace  the 
war  of  intrigue  begins,  we  do  not  contend  against  our  ene- 
mies with  the  whole  force  of  the  kingdom.  No^we  shall 
have  to  light,  (if  it  should  be  a  fight  at  all,  and  not  an  igno- 
minious surrender  of  everything  which  has  made  our  countiy 
venerable  in  our  eyes  and  dear  to  our  hearts,)  we  shall  haw 
to  fight  with  but  a  portion  of  our  strength  against  the  wholfl 
of  theirs.  Gentlemen  who  not  long  since  thought  with  ub, 
but  who  now  recommend  a  Jacobin  peace,  were  at  that  time 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  dangerous  Jacobin 
faction  within  thia  kingdom.  A  while  ago  they  seemed  to 
be  tremblingly  alive  to  the  number  of  those  who  composed 
it  to  their  dark  subtlety,  to  their  fierce  audacity,  to  theii 
admiration  of  everything  that  passes  in  France,  to  their  eagH 
desire  of  a  close  communication  with  the  mother  feotioD 
there.  At  this  moment,  when  the  question  ia  upon  tb« 
peniiig  of  that  communication,  not  a  word  of  our  EnglBB 
acobina.  That  faction  is  put  out  of  sight  and  out  of  thought 
"It  vanished  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock."  Scarcely  had  ths 
Gallic  harbinger  of  peace  and  light  begun  to  utter  his  livelj 
notes,  than  all  the  cackling  of  us  poor  Tory  geese  to  alarB 
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the  garriaon  of  the  Capitol  ■waa  forgot.'  There  was  enough 
of  indemnitj-  before.  Kow  a  complete  act  of  obhvioa  ia 
passed  about  the  Jacobina  of  England,  though  one  would 
naturaJly  jjnogine  it  would  make  a  principal  object  in  all 
fair  deliberation  upon  the  merits  of  a  project  of  amity  with 
the  Jacobins  of  France.  But  however  others  may  choose 
to  forget  the  faction,  the  faction  does  not  choose  to  forget 
itself,  nor,  however  gentlemen  may  choose  to  flatter  them- 
selves, it  does  not  forget  them. 

Never  in  any  civil  contest  has  a  part  been  taken  with 
more  of  the  warmth,  or  carried  on  with  more  of  the  arts,  of 
a  party.  The  Jacobins  are  worse  than  lost  to  their  country. 
Their  hearts  are  abroad.  Their  sympathy  with  the  regicides 
of  Prance  is  complete.  Just  as  in  a  civil  contest  they  esult 
in  all  their  victories,  they  are  dejected  and  mortified  in  all 
their  defeats.  Nothing  that  the  regicides  can  do  (and  they 
have  laboured  hard  for  the  purpose)  can  alienate  them  from 
their  cause,  Tou  and  I,  my  dear  Lord,  have  often  observed 
on  the  spirit  of  their  conduct.  When  the  Jacobins  of  France, 
by  their  studied,  deliberated,  catalogued  files  of  murders 
■with  the  poignard,  the  sabre,  and  the  tribunal,  have  shocked 
■whatever  remained  of  human  sensibility  in  our  breasta,  then 
itwas  they  distinguished  the  resources  of  party  policy.  They 
did  not  venture  directly  to  confront  the  public  sentiment ; 
for  a  very  short  time  they  seemed  to  partake  of  it.  They 
began  with  a  reluctant  and  sorrowful  confessiou:  they  de- 
plored the  stains  which  tarnished  the  lustre  of  a  good  cause. 
After  keeping  a  decent  time  of  retirement,  in  a  few  days 
crept  out  an  apology  for  the  excesses  of  men  cruelly  irritated 
by  the  attacks  of  unjust  power.  Grown  bolder,  as  the  first 
feelings  of  mankind  decayed  and  the  colour  of  these  horrors 
began  to  fade  upon  the  imagination,  they  proceeded  from 
apology  to  defence.  They  urged,  but  still  deplored,  the  ab- 
Bolute  necessity  of  such  a  proceeding.  Then  they  made  a 
bolder  stride,  and  marched  from  defence  to  recrimination. 
They  attempted  to  aasaBsinate  the  memory  of  those  whose 
bodies  their  friends  had  massacred,  and  to  consider  their 
mxirder  as  a  less  formal  act  of  justice.  They  endeavoured 
even  to  debauch  our  pity,  and  to  suborn  it  in  mvour  of  cruel. 
^^H  *  — HIc  suiBtia  Tolitans  argenteua  uuei 

^^^k  Forticibiu,  Oallos  in  limine  adesse  canebat. 
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ty.  Tliey  wept  over  the  lot  of  those  who  were  driven  bjtbe 
Crimea  ol  ariBtoprats  to  repuhKcon  vengeance.  Every  pause 
of  their  cruelty  they  cousidered  as  a  return  of  theit  uKubI 
eentiments  of  beDignity  and  justice.  Then  they  had  recoune 
to  hiatory,  and  found  out  all  the  recorded  cmeltiee  thnt  d^ 
form  the  annals  of  the  world,  in  order  that  the  masaacree  of 
the  regicides  might  pass  for  a  common  event ;  and  even  tkt 
the  moet  merriftil  of  princes,  who  suffered  by  their  hands, 
should  bear  the  iniquity  of  oil  the  tyrants  who  have  at  an; 
time  infested  the  earth.  In  order  to  reconcile  us  the  bete 
to  this  republican  tyranny,  they  confounded  the  bloodshed  <i 
war  with  the  murders  of  peace ;  and  they  computed  ho' 
much  greater  prodigality  of  blood  was  exhibited  in  bflttlfis 
and  in  the  storm  of  cities,  than  in  the  frugal,  well-ordeieii 
masBacrea  of  the  revolutionary  tribunals  of  I'rance. 

As  to  foreign  powers,  so  long  as  they  were  conjoined  with 
Great  Britain  in  this  contest,  so  long  they  were  treated  a» 
the  moat  abandoned  tyrants,  and,  indeed,  the  basest  of  the 
human  race.  The  moment  any  of  them  quits  the  cause  of 
this  government,  and  of  all  governments,  ne  is  rehabilitated, 
his  honour  is  restored,  aU  attainders  are  purged.  The  friend* 
of  Jacobins  are  no  longer  despots ;  the  betrayers  of  the  com- 
mon cause  are  no  longer  traitors. 

That  you  may  not  doubt  that  they  look  on  this  war  aa» 
civil  war,  and  the  Jacobins  of  France  as  of  their  party,  and 
that  they  look  upon  us,  though  locally  their  countrymen,  in 
reality  as  enemies,  they  have  never  iuiled  to  run  a  parallel 
between  our  late  civil  war  and  this  war  with  the  Jacobiaaof 
Prance.  They  justify  their  partiality  to  those  Jacobins  bj 
the  partiality  which  wm  shown  by  several  hero  to  the  colt>- 
nies ;  and  they  sanction  their  cry  for  peace  with  the  regiddet 
of  France  by  some  of  our  propositions  for  peace  with  tha 
£ngHsli  in  America. 

This  I  do  not  mention  as  entering  into  the  controvenj 
how  far  they  are  right  or  wrong  in  this  parallel,  but  to  ahw 
that  they  dfl  make  it,  and  that  they  do  consider  themaelvc* 
as  of  a  party  with  the  Jacobins  of  France.  Tou  cannot  tOT* 
get  then'  constant  correspondence  vrith  the  Jacobins,  whilst 
it  was  in  their  power  to  cany  it  on.  When  the  communic* 
tion  is  again  opened  the  interrupted  correspondence  will 
commence.      We  cannot  be  blind  to  the  advantage  nhicli 
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Buch  a  party  affords  to  regicide  France  in  all  her  viewa  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  what  an  advantage  regicide  Prance  holds 
out  to  the  viewa  of  the  republican  party  in  England. 
Slightly  ae  they  have  considered  their  subject,  I  think  this 
cau  hardly  have  escaped  the  writers  of  political  ephemeridea 
for  any  month  or  year.  They  have  told  ub  much  of  the 
amendment  of  the  regicides  of  France,  and  of  their  return- 
ing hoaour  and  generosity.  Have  they  told  anything  of  the 
reformation,  and  of  the  returning  loyalty  of  the  Jacobina  of 
Hogland  ?  Have  they  told  us  of  their  gradual  softening  to- 
wards royalty  ?  have  they  told  ua  what  measures  thet/  are 
taking  "for  putting  the  crown  in  commisaiou,"  and  what 
approximations  of  any  kind  l/iei/  are  making  towards  the  old 
coaatitution  of  their  country  ?  Nothing  of  this,  Thesilenca 
of  these  writers  ta  dreadfullT  espreaaive.  They  dare  not 
touch  the  subject :  but  it  is  not  annihilated  by  their  silence 
HOC  by  our  indifference.  It  ia  but  too  plain  that  our  con- 
atitution  cannot  eiist  with  such  a  communication.  Our 
humHiity,  our  mannera,  our  morals,  our  religion,  cannot 
stand  with  such  a  communication :  the  constitution  ia  made 
by  those  things,  and  for  those  things  :  without  them  it  can- 
not eiist ;  and  without  them  it  is  no  matter  whether  it  ex- 
iats  or  not. 

It  waa  an  ingenious  parliamentary  Chriatmaa  play,  liy 
which,  in  both  Housea,  you  anticipated  the  holidays ; — it 
was  a  relaxation  from  your  graver  employment ; — it  waa  a 
pleasant  diacussion  you  had,  which  part  of  the  family  of  the 
constitution  was  the  elder  branch  p — whether  one  part  did 
not  exist  prior  to  the  others ;  and  whether  it  might  exist 
and  flourish  if  " the  others  were  cast  into  the  fire?"'  In 
order  to  make  this  Satumaliau  amusement  general  in  the 
family,  you  sent  it  down-staira,  that  judges  and  juriea  might 
partite  of  the  entertainment.  The  unfortunato  antiquary 
and  augur,  who  ia  the  butt  of  all  this  sport,  may  sufler  in 
the  roistering  horse-play  and  practical  jokes  of  the  servants' 
haU.  But  whatever  may  become  of  him,  the  discussion  it- 
self, and  the  timing  it,  put  me  in  mind  of  what  I  have  read, 
(where,  I  do  not  recollect,)  that  the  subtle  nation  of  the 
Greeks  were  busily  employed,  in  the  church  of  Santa  Sophia, 

'  See  Debales  in  Parliament  upon  Molions,  made  in  both  Houses,  fni 
proseniting  Mr.  Beeves  Cor  a  Libel  upon  the  Constitutiini,  Dec.  1795. 
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in  ft  dispute  of  miied  natural  philosophy,  metaphysica,  md 
tlieology,  whether  the  light  on  Mount  Tabor  wa«  crealeii  ot 
uncreated,  and  were  ready  to  maasacre  the  holders  of  the 
unfashionable  opinion,  at  the  Tery  moment  when  the  fer* 
cioua  enemy  of  all  philosophy  and  religion,  Mahomet  the 
Second,  entered  through  a  breach  into  the  capital  of  the 
Christian  world.  I  may  possibly  sufier  much  more  than  Mi, 
Heeves,  (I  shall  certainly  give  much  more  general  offmMi) 
for  breaking  in  upon  this  constitutional  arauaement  eonwm- 
ing  the  created  or  uncreated  nature  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parhament,  and  by  colling  their  attention  to  a  problem  which 
may  entertain  them  leas,  hnt  which  concerns  them  a  grent 
deal  more,  that  is,  whether,  with  this  Gallic  Jacobin  frateN 
nity,  which  they  are  desired  by  some  writers  to  court,  all  the 

Iiarts  of  the  government,  about  whose  combustible  or  incom- 
lustible  qualities  they  are  contending,  may  "not  be  cast 
into  the  fire  "  together.  He  ia  a  strange  viaioaary  (bot  he  ia 
nothing  worse)  who  fancies  that  any  one  part  of  our  cou- 
atitntion,  whatever  right  of  primogeniture  it  may  claim,  or 
whatever  astrologers  may  divine  from  its  horoscope,  can  pea- 
sibly  survive  the  others.  As  they  have  lived,  so  they  ffiU 
die,  together.  I  must  do  justice  to  the  impartiality  of  the 
Jacobins.  1  have  not  observed  amongst  ihem  the  least  predi- 
lection for  any  of  those  parts.  If  there  has  been  any  difference 
in  their  malice,  I  think  they  have  shown  a  worse  disposition 
to  the  House  of  Commons  than  to  the  Crown.  As  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  they  do  not  speculate  at  all  about  it ;  and  for 
reasons  that  are  too  obvious  to  detail. 

The  question  will  be  concerning  the  effect  of  this  Ftendi 
fraternity  on  the  whole  mass.  Have  we  anything  to  flpp'*- 
hend  from  Jacobin  communication,  or  have  we  not?  If  we 
,  have  not,  is  it  by  our  eiperience  before  the  war,  that  we  are 
to  presume  that  after  the  war  no  dangerous  communion  eta 
esist  between  those,  who  are  well  affected  to  the  new  edit 
atitution  of  France,  and  ill  affected  to  the  old  constitDtiDn 
here? 

In  conversation  I  have  not  yet  found,  nor  heard  of,  any 
persons  except  those  who  undertake  to  instruct  the  puhliei 
so  unconscious  of  the  actual  state  of  things,  or  so  little  pre- 
scient of  the  future,  who  do  not  shudder  all  over,  and  feel* 
secret  horror  at  the  anproach  of  this  communication.    I  iff 
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not  except  from  this  observation  those  who  are  willing,  more 
than  I  nnd  myHelf  diaposed,  to  aubmit  to  this  fraternity. 
Never  has  it  been  mentiotied  in  my  hearing,  or  from  what  I 
can  ienm  in  my  inquiry,  without  the  suggestion  of  an  Alien 
Bill,  or  some  other  measurea  of  the  same  nature,  as  a  defence 
against  its  manifest  mischief.  Who  does  not  see  the  utter 
insufficiency  of  such  a  remedy,  if  such  a  remedy  could  be  at 
b11  adopted  ?  We  eipel  suspected  foreigners  from  hence,  and 
we  Bufier  every  "EnglishmoD  to  pass  over  into  France  to  he 
initiated  in  all  the  infernal  diaciplinB  of  the  place ;  to  cabal, 
and  to  be  corrupted  by  every  means  of  cabal  and  of  corrup- 
tion ;  and  then  to  return  to  England,  charged  with  their  worst 
dispositions  and  designs.  In  Prance  he  is  out  of  the  reach 
of  your  police  ;  and  when  he  returns  to  England,  one  such 
English  emissary  ia  worse  than  a  legion  of  French,  who  are 
either  tongue-tied,  or  whose  speech  betrays  them.  But  the 
worst  aliens  are  the  ambassador  and  his  train.  These  you 
cannot  expel  without  a  proof  (always  diiKcult)  of  direct 
practice  against  the  state.  A  French  ambaasador,  at  the 
head  of  a  French  party,  is  an  evil  which  we  have  never  ex- 
perienced. The  jniscftief  is  by  far  more  visible  than  the 
remedy.  But,  after  all,  every  such  measure  as  an  Alien  Bill 
is  a  measure  of  hostility,  a  preparation  for  it,  or  a  cause  of 
dispute  that  shall  bring  it  on.  In  efl'ect  it  is  fundamentally 
contrary  to  a  relation  of  amity  whose  essence  is  a  perfectly 
free  communication.  Everything  done  to  prevent  it  wiU  pro- 
voke a  foreign  war.  Everything,  when  we  5et  it  proceed,  will 
Stoduce  domestic  distraction.  We  shall  be  in  a  perpetual 
ilemma ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  which  side  of  the  dilemma' 
will  be  taken.  The  same  temper  which  brings  us  to  solicit 
a  Jacobin  peace  will  induce  us  to  temporize  with  all  the  evils 
of  it.  By  degrees  our  minds  will  be  made  to  our  circum- 
Btances.  The  novelty  of  such  things,  which  produces  half 
the  horror  and  all  the  disgust,  will  be  worn  off.  Our  ruin 
ytxQ.  be  disguised  in  profit,  and  the  sale  of  a  few  wretched 
baubles  will  bribe  a  degenerate  people  to  barter  away  the 
moBt  precious  jewel  of  their  souls.  Our  constitution  is  not 
made  for  this  kind  of  warfare.  It  provides  greatly  for  our 
happiness,  it  furnishes  few  means  for  our  defence.  It  is 
formed,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  principle  of  jealousy  of 
the  Crown ;  and  as  things  stood,  when  it  took  that  turn, 
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witii  verj"  great  reason.  I  go  fiirther ;  it  maet  keep  aUre 
some  part  of  that  fire  of  jealousy  eternally  and  cWdy 
burning,  or  it  cannot  be  the  British  constitution.  At  ta- 
riouB  periods  we  have  had  tyranny  in  this  countn",  more  than 
enougn.  We  have  had  retellionB  with  more  or  feaa  juatifio- 
tioD.  Some  of  our  kings  baTe  made  adulterous  connenoiia 
abroad,  and  trucked  a,wBy  for  foreign  gold  the  interesta  and 
glory  of  their  crown.  But  before  this  time  our  liberty  bia 
never  been  corrupted.  I  mean  to  aay  that  it  has  never  been 
debauched  Irom  its  domestic  relations.  To  this  time  it  has 
been  English  liberty,  and  English  liberty  only.  Our  love  of 
liberty  and  our  iove  of  our  country  were  not  distinct  tiiingB, 
Liberty  is  now,  it  seems,  put  upon  a  larger  and  more  liberal 
bottom.  We  are  men,  and  as  men,  undoubtedly,  nothing 
human  is  foreign  to  us.  We  cannot  be  too  liberal  in  om 
general  wishes  for  the  happiness  of  our  kind.  But  in  all 
questions  ou  the  mode  of  procuring  it  for  any  particular  com- 
munity, we  ought  to  bo  fearful  of  admitting  those  who  h&n 
no  interest  in  it,  or  who  have,  perhaps,  an  interest  against 
it,  into  the  consultation.  Above  all,  we  cannot  be  too  cau* 
tiouB  in  our  communication  with  those,  who  seek  their  hap- 
piness by  other  roads  than  those  of  humanity,  morals,  aoil 
religion,  and  whoso  liberty  consists,  and  consists  alone,  in 
beiug  free  from  those  restraints  which  are  imposed  by  the 
yirtues  upon  the  passions. 

When  we  invite  danger  from  a  confidence  in  defensive 
measures,  we  ought,  first  of  all,  to  be  sure  that  it  is  a  spedei 
of  danger  against  which  any  defensive  measures  that  can 
be  adopted  will  be  sufficient.  Nest  we  ought  to  know,  that 
the  spirit  of  our  laws,  or  that  our  own  dispositions,  which 
are  stronger  than  laws,  are  susceptible  of  all  those  defensive 
measures  which  the  occasion  may  require.  A  third  con- 
sideration  is,  whether  these  measures  will  not  bring  more 
odium  than  strength  to  government ;  and  the  last,  whether 
the  authority  that  makes  them,  in  a  general  corruption  of 
manners  and  principles,  can  insure  their  execution  ?  Let  no 
one  argue  from  the  state  of  things,  as  he  sees  them  at  pre- 
sent, concerning  what  will  be  the  means  and  capacities  of 
government,  when  the  time  arrives  which  shall  call  for  rfr 
medics  commensurate  to  enormous  evils. 

It  ia  an  obviona  truth,  that  no  constitution  can  dflfend 
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itself:  it  must  be  defended  by  the  wiadom  and  fortitude  of 
men.  These  are  what  no  conetitution  can  give :  they  ore 
the  gifts  of  God ;  and  he  alone  knows  whether  we  ahall 
posaeBB  Buch  gifts  at  the  time  we  stand  in  need  of  them. 
ConBtitutiona  furnish  the  civil  means  of  getting  at  the 
natural ;  it  ia  all  that  in  this  case  they  can  do.  But  our 
constitution  hae  more  impediments  than  helps.  Its  excel- 
leQciea,  when  they  come  to  be  put  to  thia  eort  of  proof,  may 
1)6  found  among  its  defects. 

Nothing  looks  more  awful  and  impoaing  than  an  ancient 
fortification ;  ita  lofty  embattled  walls,  its  bold,  projecting, 
rounded  towers,  that  pierce  the  sky,  strike  the  imagmation, 
and  promise  ineipugnable  strength.  But  they  are  the  very 
things  that  make  its  weakness.  You  may  as  well  think  of 
opposing  one  of  these  old  fortreaaea  to  the  mass  of  artillery 
brought  by  a  French  irruption  into  the  field,  as  to  think  of 
resisting,  by  your  old  laws  and  your  old  forma,  the  new  de- 
struction, which  the  corps  of  Jacobin  engineers  of  to-day 
prepare  for  all  such  forms  and  all  auch  lawa.  Beaidea  the 
debility  and  false  principle  of  their  construction  to  resist 
the  present  modes  of  attack,  the  fortress  itself  is  in  ruinous 
repau".  and  there  is  a  practicable  breach  in  every  part  of  it. 

Such  is  the*  work.  But  miserable  works  have  been  de- 
fended by  th^  constancy  of  the  garrison.  "Weather-befttea 
ships  have  been  brought  safe  to  port  by  the  spirit  and  alert- 
ness of  tSie  crew,  But  it  ia  here  that  we  shall  eminently 
fail.  The  day  that,  by  their  consent,  the  aeat  of  regicide 
has  its  place  among  the  thronea  of  Europe,  there  is  no  longer 
a  motive  for  zeal  in  their  favour ;  it  vrill  at  beat  be  cold, 

will 
The  friends  of  the  Crown  wiU 
appear  not  as  champions,  but  as  victims ;  discountenanced, 
mortified,  lowered,  aefeated,  they  wiU  fall  into  liatlesaness 
and  indifference.  They  will  leave  things  to  take  their  course ; 
enjoy  the  present  hour,  and  submit  to  the  common  fate. 

la  it  only  an  oppressive  night-mare  with  which  we  have 
been  loaded  ?  Is  it  then  all  a  frightfiil  dream,  and  are  there 
BO  regicides  in  the  world  ?  Have  we  not  heard  of  that  pro- 
digy of  a  ruffian,  who  would  not  suffer  his  benignant  sove- 
reign, with  hia  hands  tied  behind  bim,  and  stripped  for  execu- 
tion, to  say  one  parting  word  to  has  deluded  people ; — oi 


18  had  tnunpets  to  Btokeop 
a  vaaat,  and  dragged  him  bw^ward  to  the  machiiiB 
t  Ham  aArioaa  nDaiii  (for  a  few  dava  I  msT  call 
Ibb  ao)  ataitds  Ugh  in  Fnooe,  ■«  in  a  republic  of  robben 
and  Mordacn  he  oa^t.  What  hindera  thia  monster  bm 
bene  weaX  m  — ihaaaaiinr  to  cvarej  to  his  Majesty  the  Gnt 
ewftwcBtta  vt  Ua  hcetfami,  the  regicide  directory  p  TH^ 
ban  none  that  can  represeot  them  more  properly.  I  antt- 
c^abe  the  daj*  <^lii9  arrival.  He  will  make  bia  public  entry 
into  TinadoM  tm  ooe  ot  the  pale  horses  of  his  brewery.  A» 
be  kaova  that  «e  are  plea^  with  the  Paris  taste  for  tlie 
Ofden  of  kmehthood,'  be  will  fling  s  bloody  sash  across  hie 
sboaldns  iriu  the  order  of  the  lioly  GuUlotiue,  surmount 
iag  die  ennm,  ^pendant  to  the  riband.  Thus  adorned,  he 
wfll  proceed  from  Whitechapel  to  the  further  end  of  Pal- 
Mail,  aD  the  music  of  London  playing  the  Marseillois  hjan 
befwe  him,  and  e»x>rted  by  a  chosen  detachment  of  the 
Lryian  de  FEclu^aad.  It  were  only  to  be  wished  that  no 
ill-fated  loyalist  for  the  imprudence  of  Hs  zeal  may  Gtand  in 
the  pillory  at  Charing  Cross,  under  the  statue  of  King 
Chorlis  1..  at  the  time  of  thia  grand  procesaion,  lest  sonie  M 
the  rotten  ^gs,  which  the  constitutional  society  shall  let 
At  at  his  indiscreet  head,  may  hit  the  virtuous  murderer  of 
tus  king.  Ther  might  Eoil  the  ^tate  dress  which  the  loin- 
inters  of  so  many  crowned  heads  have  admired,  and  in  which 
Sir  Clement  Cotterel  is  to  introduce  him  at  St.  James's. 

K  Santerre  cannot  be  spared  &om  the  constitutitnial 
butcheries  at  home,  Tallien  may  supply  his  place,  aud,  in 
point  of  figure,  with  advantage.  He  has  been  habituated  to 
commissions ;  and  he  is  as  well  qualified  aa  Santerre  for  tliis. 
Xero  wished  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  neck.  The  wish 
of  the  more  eialted  Tallien,  when  he  sat  in  judgment,  was 
that  his  sovereign  had  eighty-three  heads,  that  he  might  send 
one  to  every  one  of  the  departments.  Tallien  will  make  an 
excellent  figure  at  Guildhall  at  the  next  sheriff's  feast.  He 
may  open  the  ball  with  my  Lady  Mayoress.  But  this  vill 
be  after  he  has  retired  &om  the  public  table,  and  gone  into 

'  "  lit  Ihe  oMfHBw  Buuimd  by  the  numbera  of  lit  legitlatite  boSf,  m 
almott  bthold  tht  rerival  of  Ihe  alinguMed  in'iffnia  of  htighlAood,"  4t- 
4e.     Sw  A  View  of  ibe  relalice  Slate  of  Greal  Brllain  and  PianzU'  "^ 

at  of  the  jeat  1796, 
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Qie  priyate  poom  for  the  enjoyment  of  more  social  and  unre- 
Berved  conversation  with  the  miniatera  of  state  and  the 
judges  of  the  bench.  There  these  ministers  and  magiatrates 
will  hear  him  entertain  the  worthy  aldermen  with  an  in- 
Btructing  and  pleasing  narratire  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
made  the  rich  citizens  of  Bourdeaus  squeak,  and  gently  led 
them  by  the  public  credit  of  the  guillotine  to  disgorge  theb 
anti-revolutionary  pelf. 

All  this  will  be  the  display  and  the  town-talk  when  our 
regicide  ia  on  a  visit  of  ceremony.  At  home  nothing  will 
equal  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Republique. 
There  another  scene  of  gaudy  grandeur  will  be  opened. 
When  his  Citizen  Eicellency  keeps  the  festival,  which  even' 
citizen  is  ordered  to  observe,  for  the  glorious  execution  of 
Louis  XYI.,  and  renews  hia  oath  of  detestation  of  kings,  a 
grand  ball  of  course  will  be  giveu  on  the  occasion.  Then 
what  a  hurly-burly ;— what  a  crowding ; — what  a  glare  of  a 
thousand  flambeaus  in  the  Square ; — what  a  clamour  of  foot- 
men contending  at  the  door;- — what  a  rattling  of  a  tbouaand 
coaches  of  duchesses,  countesses,  and  Lady  Marys,  choking 
the  way,  and  overturning  each  other,  in  a  struggle  who 
should  be  first  to  pay  her  court  to  the  Ciloyenne,  the  spouse 
of  the  twenty-first  husband,  he  the  husband  of  the  thirty-first 
wife,  and  to  hail  her  in  the  rank  of  hononrable  matrons,  before 
the  four  days'  duration  of  marriage  is  expired ! — Morals,  as 
they  were : — decorum,  the  great  outguard  of  the  sex,  and 
the  proud  sentiment  of  honour,  which  mates  virtue  more 
respectable  where  it  is,  and  conceals  human  frailty  where 
virtue  may  not  be,  will  be  banished  from  this  land  of  pro- 
priety, modesty,  and  reserve. 

"We  had  before  an  ambassador  from  the  Most  Christian 
ting.  We  shall  have  then  one,  perhaps  two,  as  lately,  from 
the  most  antichristian  republic.  Hia  chapel  wiU  he  great 
and  splendid ;  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Temple  of  Season 
at  Paris,  while  the  famous  ode  of  the  infamous  Chenier  will 
be  sung,  and  a  prostitute  of  the  street  adored  as  a  goddess. 
We  shall  then  nave  a  French  ambassador  without  a  suspi- 
cion of  Popery.  One  good  it  will  have ;  it  will  go  some  way 
in  quieting  the  minds  of  that  synod  of  nealouB  Protestant  lay 
elders,  who  govern  Ireland  on  the  pacific  principles  of  po- 
lemic theology,  and  who  now,  from  dread  of  the  pope,  can- 


•M  take  a  cool  bat&  of  e 
liinnwy  wb>  with  ww  tafaalifc  « 

Witkedfcetof  onr 


•f  ndnetkni,  oerer  wfa^wBtEmg  m  A^  yl—  tt^  hi 
Mt  been  inaeMed;  bTO»hrin,  i^iiiiii^  kiiiiii  ■.  f^i.^W 
Amd  thne  ■  no  do^t  bat  wka  tfer  w  mUU nato 
onfaHtf  peace  tb^T- wOl  awrf  sD  One  asta  to  t&Bra^iri 
perfaifrn,  md  ferer  tbcn  wiA  emy  ipccka  «f  mfmtg 
[■■Miifrrrwn  Tbej  hnv  ^  akng  bto««i1  tben  a  a  fat 
of  ttirir  irnfifj '  1"^  Trhilat  thfrj-  rraTngiM  i  la  ii^  »mMh  Hiiu^ 
beHtaonaea.  mnxy  iim at  arfvi 
d  to  Oe  ki^a*  ensa^  ud  «med  att 
atoOeaesMM.  AH  d^icerf 
A  tfaeakrie^  bonbHtie, 
e^  blended  and  mtn^dw 
i^  and  joined  to  aaraideniaB  *M 
■a  lae  teae  and  idiom  of  their  lasgnage 
A^  caie  vbo  ^t^idi  to  all  their  oim 

wbole  plaee  Bve  of  the  air  of  a  bo^  of  asBBaaina,  banditti, 
huuae  inafcen,  ^id  awllawad  amae^tn,  joined  to  that  of  > 
Ipi^af  itiaIbgplBjen,apclkdfrmn  ana  exploded  orderlf 
■  in  a  brothet  at  their  de- 
■njtluDg  of  the  refined  and 
the  poliihed,  aiit^ted  vices  of  a  gmt 
laial^T 

lait  CorddabcMtAtweopeB'the  nsnal  Telations  of  pcan 
■nd  awtyr**  b  it  fbr  Ihti  oar  ymith  of  both  aexes  ore  to 
llwiii  ihmnliiaTij  tiaTrl  f  Is  it  for  this  that  with  espentf 
■ri*J  MM  we  fixm.  their  lwr™e  in&nt  accents  to  the  luH 
nweofFtanec?  I  aball  be  bid  that  this  &bominablB  iiiei)> 
if  M  ^^b  latbrr  to  fevnlt  Toang  and  ingeawms  miiub. 
*~  *-  *  '  I  the  dncmtioB.  Sc  mhipa  it  may  in  realilr  to 
fev.    So  It  mmj  bcr  inen  oie  m^istrate,  the  UVj 
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■lid  the  church,  frown  on  such  mannera,  and  the  wretches  to 
whom  they  belong;  when  they  are  chased  from  the  eje  of 
day  and  the  society  of  civil  life  into  night-cellars,  and'-cavee, 
and  woods.  But  when  these  men  themselves  are  the  mugis- 
tratea  ;  when  all  the  cooaequence,  weight,  and  Buthority  of  a 
great  nation  adopt  them ;  whea  we  see  them  conjoined  with 
victory,  glory,  power,  and  dominion,  and  homage  paid  to 
them  hy  every  government,  it  is  not  possible  that  the  down- 
liill  should  not  be  slid  into,  recommended  by  everything 
which  has  opposed  it.  Lett  it  be  remembered  that  no  young 
man  can  go  to  any  part  of  Europe  without  taking  this  place 
of  pestilential  contagion  in  his  way :  and  whilst  the  leas  act- 
ive part  of  the  community  will  be  debauched  by  this  travel, 
whiiHt  children  are  poisoned  at  these  schools,  our  trade  will 
put  the  finishing  hand  to  our  ruin.  No  factory  will  be  set- 
tled in  France  that  will  not  become  a  club  of  complete  French 
Jacobina.  The  minds  of  voung  men  of  that  description  will 
receive  a  taint  in  their  reCgiou,  their  morals,  and  their  poli- 
tiCB,  which  they  will  in  a  short  time  communicate  to  the 
whole  kingdom. 

"Whilst  everything  prepares  the  body  to  debauch,  and  the 
mind  to  crime,  a  regular  churcb  of  avowed  atheism,  eatab- 
lisbed  by  law,  with  a  direct  and  sanguinary  persecution  of 
ChriBtianity,  is  formed  to  prevent  all  amendment  and  re- 
morse. Conscience  is  formally  deposed  from  its  dominion 
over  the  mind.  "VThat  fills  the  measure  of  horror  is,  that 
schools  of  atheism  are  set  up  at  the  public  charge  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  That  some  English  parents  will  be 
■wicked  enough  to  send  their  children  to  such  schoola  there 
is  no  doubt.  Better  this  island  should  be  sunk  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  than  that  (so  far  ns  human  infirmity  admits) 
it  should  not  be  a  country  of  religion  and  morals. 

With  all  these  causes  of  corruption  we  may  well  judge 
what  the  general  feshion  of  mind  will  be  through  both  sexes 
and  all  conditions.  Such  spectacles  and  such  examples  will 
overbear  all  the  laws  that  ever  blackened  the  cumbrous  vo- 
lumes  of  our  statutes.  Wlien  royalty  shall  have  disavowed 
itself ;  when  it  shall  have  relaxed  all  the  principles  of  its 
own  support ;  when  it  has  rendered  the  system  of  regicide 
fashionable,  and  received  it  as  triumphant  m  the  very  persons 
who  have  consolidated  that  system  by  the  perpetration  oi 


Ifaw  Mi*ii«^  *7  ^  ^  Anw.  W  tfe  cnn  of  fiKtite, 


>de  to  At  gn&MS  As  most  >rdnl  of  all  deJ^oenti. 
Jh«  vol  not  be  90  w^edkd.    Tbef  will  not  aubnd 
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even  to  the  appearance  of  persona  oa  tbeir  trial.  Thtir 
claim  to  this  exemption  wilJ  be  admitted.  The  place  in 
which  some  of  the  greatest  names  which  ever  diatinguiahed 
the  history  of  this  comitry  have  stood,  will  appear  beneath 
their  digmty.  The  criminal  will  climb  from  the  dock  to  the 
eide-bar,  and  take  hta  place  and  his  tea  with  the  counsel. 
IVom  the  bar  of  the  counsel,  by  a  naturaJ  progress,  he  will 
ascend  to  the  bench,  which  long  before  had  been  virtuaUy 
abandoned.  They  wbo  escape  from  iuBtice,  will  not  suffer  a 
question  upon  reputation.  They  will  take  the  crown  of  the 
causeway ;  they  will  be  revered  as  martyrs ;  they  will 
triumph  aa  conquerors.  Jfobody  will  dare  to  censure  that 
popular  part  of  the  tribunal,  whose  only  restraint  on  mia- 
judffment  is  the  censure  of  the  public.  They  who  find  fault 
with  the  decision,  will  be  represented  aa  enemies  to  the  in- 
stitution. Juries  that  convict  for  the  Crown,  will  be  loaded 
with  obloquy.  The  juries  who  acquit,  will  be  held  up  as 
models  of  justice.  If  parliament  orders  a  prosecution,  and 
fiulB,  (as  fail  it  will,)  it  will  be  treated  to  its  face  as  guilty 
of  a  conspiracy  maliciously  to  prosecute.  Its  care  iu  dis- 
covering a  conspiracy  against  the  state  will  be  treated  as  a 
forged  plot  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  every  auch 
discovery,  instead  of  strengthening  government,  will  weaken 
its  reputation. 

In  thia  state  things  will  be  suffered  to  proceed,  lest 
measures  of  vigoiir  should  precipitate  a  criaia.  The  timid 
will  act  thus  from  character ;  the  wise  from  necessity.  Our 
laws  had  done  all  that  the  old  condition  of  things  dictated 
to  render  our  judges  erect  and  independent ;  but  they  will 
naturally  fail  on  the  side  upon  which  they  had  taken  no  pre- 
cantiona.  The  judiciai  magistrates  will  find  themselves  safe 
aa  against  the  Crown,  whose  will  is  not  their  tenure ;  the 
power  of  executing  their  office  will  be  held  at  the  pleasure  of 
those  who  deal  out  fame  or  abuse  aa  they  think  fit.  They 
will  begin  rather  to  consult  their  own  repose,  and  their  own 
popularity,  than  the  critical  and  perilous  trust  that  is  in 
their  hands.  They  will  speculate  on  consequences,  when 
they  see  at  court  an  ambassador  whose  robes  are  lined  with 
a  scarlet  dyed  in  the  blood  of  judges.  It  is  no  wonder,  nor 
are  they  t-o  blame,  when  they  are  to  consider  how  they  shall 
answer  for  their  conduct  to  the  criminal  of  to-day  turned 
into  the  magistrate  of  to-morrow. 
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The  preM— 

The  army— 

yfhtai  thus  the  helm  of  juetice  is  abundoaed,  a  umrend 
abandonment  of  all  other  posts  will  succeedL  GoTenuBOiE 
vill  be,  for  a  while,  the  sport  of  contendiiig  fiictiaiis,  wbOi 
whilst  they  fight  «'ith  one  another,  wiU  all  strike  at  ber. 
She  will  be  btmet«d  and  beat  forward  and  backward  hj  tk 
conflict  of  those  billows ;  until  at  lengtli,  tumbling  from  tbe 
Glallic  coast,  tbe  victorious  tenth  wave  shall  ride,  like  tbs 
bore,  over  idl  the  rest,  and  poop  the  shattered,  weadi* 
beaten,  leaky,  water^Iogged  vessel,  and  sink  her  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  abyss. 

Among  other  miserable  remedies  that  have  been  found  is 
the  materia  medica  of  the  old  college,  a  change  of  ministry 
will  be  proposed  ;  and  probably  will  take  place.  They  wbo 
go  out,  cun  never  long  with  zeal  and  good-will  Bupport 
government  in  tbe  handi  of  those  they  hate.  In  a  situatian 
of  fatal  dependence  on  popularity,  and  without  one  aid  from 
the  little  remaining  power  of  the  Crown,  it  is  not  to  be  ei- 
pectcd  that  they  will  take  on  tbem  that  odium  which  men 
or  less  attaches  upon  eveiy  eiertioa  of  strong  power.  The 
ministers  of  popularity  will  lose  all  their  ere<St  at  a  stroke, 
if  they  pursue  any  of  those  means  necessary  to  give  life, 
vigour,  and  consistence  to  goremment.  They  will  be  ooft- 
sidered  as  venal  wretches,  apostates,  recreant  to  all  th^ 
own  principles,  acts,  and  declarations.  They  cannot  presene 
their  credit  but  by  betraying  that  authonty  of  which  th^ 
are  the  guardians. 

To  be  sure  no  prognosticating  symptoms  of  these  thingi 
have  ae  yet  appeared;  nothing  even  resembling  their  beffio- 
nings.  May  tney  never  appear !  may  these  prognosticatiiJiM 
of  tbe  author  be  justly  laughed  at  and  speedfly  forgotten. 
If  nothing  as  yet  to  cause  them  has  discovered  itwif,  Id 
us  consider,  in  tbe  author's  excuse,  that  we  have  not  y6t 
seen  a  Jacobin  legation  in  England.  The  natural,  dedsied, 
sworn  ally  of  sedition  has  not  yet  &ied  its  head-quarters  in 
London. 

There  never  was  a  political  contest,  upon  better  or  votK 
grounds,  that  by  the  heat  of  party-spirit  may  not  ripea  into 

■'  confusion.  If  ever  a  party  adverse  to  the  Crown  should 
I  condition  here  publicly  to  declare  itself,  and  to  divide, 
et  unet^ually,  the  natural  force  of  the  kingdom,  they 
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axe  BUM  of  an  aJd  of  fifty  thousand  men,  at  ten  daya'  warn- 
ing, &oni  the  (ippoait«  coast  at  Enuice.  But  against  this  in- 
foaion  of  a  foreign  force  the  Crown  has  ita  guarantees,  old 
and  new.  But  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  Homething  said  of 
the  OBsistance  which  loyal  subjecta  in  Prance  have  received 
from  other  powers,  in  eupport  of  that  lawful  gOTemment 
vhich  secured  their  lawfiJ  property.  I  should  ho  glad  to 
know,  if  they  are  so  disposed  to  a  neighbourly,  provident, 
and  sympathetic  attention  to  their  puhhc  engagements,  by 
what  means  thw  are  to  come  at  ua.  Is  it  from  the  power- 
fiil  statea  of  Holland  we  are  to  reclnim  our  guarantee  ?  la  it 
&om  tlie  king  of  Fniasia,  and  his  steady  good  affections,  and 
hia  powerful  navy,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  guarantee  of 
our  security  f  Is  it  from  the  Netherlands,  which  the  French 
may  cover  with  the  swarma  of  their  citizen -aoldiers  in 
twenty-four  hours,  that  we  are  to  look  for  this  assistance  ? 
This  is  to  suppose,  too,  that  all  these  powers  have  no  views 
offensive  or  necessities  defensive  of  their  own.  They  will 
cut  out  work  for  one  another,  and  Trance  will  cut  out  work 
for  them  all. 

That  the  Chriatian  religion  cannot  esist  in  this  conntry 
with  such  a  fi«ternity,  will  not,  I  think,  be  disputed  with 
tne.  On  that  rehgiou,  according  to  our  mode,  all  our  laws 
and  institutions  stand  aa  upon  their  base.  That  scheme  is 
supposed  in  every  tranaaetion  of  life ;  and  if  that  were  done 
away,  everything  elae,  aa  in  France,  muat  be  changed  along 
with  it.  Thus,  religion  periahing,  and  with  it  this  constitu- 
tion, it  is  a  matter  of  endless  meditation  what  order  of 
things  would  follow  it.  But  what  disorder  would  fill  the 
apace  between  the  present,  and  that  which  is  to  come,  in  the 
gross,  is  no  matter  of  doubtful  conjecture.  It  is  a  great  evil, 
that  of  a  civd  war.  But  in  that  state  of  things  a  civil  war, 
which  would  give  to  good  men  and  a  good  cause  some  means 
of  atroggle,  is  a  blessing  of  comparison  that  England  wiU 
not  enjoy.  The  moment  the  struggle  begins,  it  ends.  They 
talk  of  Mr.  Hume's  Euthanasia  of  the  British  constitution 
gently  expiriag,  without  a  groan,  in  the  paternal  arma  of  a 
mere  monarchy. — In  a  monarchy  ! — fine  trifling  indeed— 
There  is  no  auch  Euthanasia  for  the  British  Constitution — 

The  manuscript  copy  oflhis  Letter  ends  here. 
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A  LETTER 


TO  THE  EMPRESS  OF  RUSSIA. 

The  Comte  de  Woronzow,  ^our  Imperial  Majegty*! 
minister,  and  Mr.  Fawkener,  have  mformea  me  of  the  Terj 
gracious  manner  in  which  your  Imperial  Majesty,  and,  after 
your  example,  the  Archduke  and  Archduchess,  have  conde- 
scended to  accept  my  humble  endeavours  in  the  service  cl 
that  cause  which  connects  the  rights  and  duties  of  soTe- 
reigns  with  the  true  interest  and  happiness  of  their  peoide. 

K,  confiding  in  titles  derived  from  your  own  goodness,  I 
venture  to  address  directly  to  your  Imperial  Majesty  the  ex- 
pressions of  my  gratitude  for  so  distinguished  an  honour,  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  thought  a  presumptuous  intrusion.  I 
hope,  too,  that  the  willing  homage  I  pay  to  the  high  and 
ruling  virtues  which  distinguish  your  Imperial  Majesty,  and 
which  form  the  felicity  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  world,  wiD 
not  be  looked  upon  as  the  language  of  adulation  to  power 
and  greatness.  In  my  humble  situation  I  can  behold  loar 
jesty  in  its  splendour  without  being  dazzled,  and  I  am  capa- 
ole  of  respecting  it  in  its  fall. 

It  is,  Madam,  from  my  strong  sense  of  what  is  due  to  dig- 
nity in  undeserved  misfortune,  that  I  am  led  to  feUdtflto 
your  Imperial  Majesty  on  the  use  you  have  lately  made  d 
your  power.      The  princes  and  nobility  of  France,  who 
from  honour  and  duty,  from  blood  and  from  principle,  aie 
attached  to  that  unhappy  Crown,  have  experienced  yoTff 
favour  and  countenance :  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
will  finally  enjoy  the  frill  benefit  of  your  protection.    The 
generosity  of  your  Imperial  Majesty  has  induced  you  to 
take  an  interest  in  their  cause ;  and  your  sagacity  has  made 
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yon  perceive  that  in  the  case  of  the  Bovereign  of  France  the 
cause  of  all  sovereigns  ia  tried ;  that  in  the  ease  of  its  church 
the  cause  of  all  churches :  aad  that  in  the  case  of  its  uohility 
is  tried  the  cause  of  all  the  respectable  orders  of  all  society, 
and  even  of  society  itself. 

Tour  Imperial  M^esty  has  sent  your  minister  to  reside 
■where  the  Crown  of  Trance,  in  this  disastrous  echpse  of  roy- 
alty, can  alone  truly  and  freely  be  represented; — that  is,  in 
its  royal  blood, — where  alone  the  nation  can  be  represiented 
■^that  is,  in  its  uatural  and  inherent  dignity,  A  throne 
cannot  be  represented  by  a  prison.  The  honour  of  a  nation 
eaunot  be  represented  by  an  assembly  which  disgraces  and 
degrades  it ;  at  Ooblentiz  only  the  king  and  the  nation  of 
Prance  are  to  be  found. 

Tour  Imperial  Majesty,  who  reigns  and  lives  for  glory,  has 
nobly  and  wisely  disdained  to  associate  your  Crown  with  a 
&ction  which  haa  for  its  object  the  subversion  of  all  thrones. 

You  have  not  recognised  this  universal  public  enemy  as  a 
part  of  the  system  of  Europe,  Tou  have  refused  to  sully  the 
lustre  of  your  empire  by  any  communion  with  a  body  of 
fanatical  usurpers  and  tyrants,  di'awn  out  of  the  dregs  of 
Bociety,  and  eialted  to  their  evil  eminence  by  the  enormity 
of  their  crimes ;  an  assemlilage  of  tyrants,  wholly  destitute  of 
any  distinguished  q^ualification  in  a  single  person  amongst 
them,  that  can  command  reverence  from  our  reason,  or  seduce 
it  from  our  prejudices.  These  enemies  of  sovereigns,  if  at 
all  acknowledged,  must  be  acknowledged  on  account  of  that 
enmity  alone.     They  have  nothing  else  to  recommend  them. 

Madam,  it  is  dangerous  to  praise  any  human  virtue  before 
tlie  accomplishment  of  the  tasks  which  it  imposes  on  itself. 
But,  in  expressing  my  part  of  what  I  hope  is,  or  will  become, 
the  general  voice,  in  admiration  of  what  you  have  done,  I  run 
no  risk  at  all.  With  your  Imperial  Majesty,  declaration  and 
execution,  beginning  and  conclusiou,  are,  at  their  diiforent 
seasons,  one  and  the  same  thing. 

On  the  faith  and  declaration  of  some  of  the  first  potentate! 
of  Europe,  several  thousands  of  persons,  comprehending  the 
best  men,  and  the  best  gentlemen,  in  France,  have  given  up 
their  country,  their  houses,  their  fortunes,  their  professional 
eitnation,  their  all ;  and  are  now  in  foreign  lands,  struggling 
under  the  most  grievous  distresses.     Whatever  appearances 
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wm^  mxiae*.  nobodT  fe«n  thst  ther  am  be  Snail;  iihu>doiKi 
Sack  •  ikreliclioit  rauld  not  be  without  a  etrong  impotatita 
Ml  lite  public  and  priTate  tumour  of  eovereignty  itself,  ncr 
wilkiut  an  iirepaiable  injury  to  its  interests.  It  would  ^m 
oocation  to  represent  tnonaivhs  as  natural  enemies  to  e»i 
otlwr;  and  that  tber  nerer  support  or  countenance  any  )ul^ 

Cof  a  brother  prince,  except  when  the}-  rebel  agajnat  km. 
individuals,  mere  spectatore  of  the  scene,  but  who  icA 
our  liberties  under  the  shade  of  legal  authority,  and  of  mu* 
sTiDpathize  with  the  eufferers  in  that  cause,  nerer  can  penut 
ouraehes  to  beliere  that  Bucb  im  event  can  disgrace  the  lus- 
lotj  of  our  time.  The  only  thing  to  be  feared  is  deUy;  in 
which  are  included  many  mischiefs.  The  constancy  of  tbe 
oppresaeil  will  be  broken ;  the  power  of  tyrants  will  be  aat 
firmed.  Already  the  multitude  of  I'rench  officers,  dnini 
from  their  serend  corps  by  hopes  inspired  by  the  freely  de- 
clared disposition  of  sovereigns,  have  lefl  all  the  posts,  in 
which  they  might  one  day  have  effectually  served  the  gooii 
cause,  abandoned  to  the  enem^. 

Tour  Imperial  Majeaty's  just  influence,  which  is  stiil 
greater  than  vour  extensive  power,  will  animate  and  MpeJite 
the  efforts  of  other  sovereigns.  From  your  wisdom  other 
states  wiD  learn  that  they  who  wait  until  all  the  powers  of 
Europe  are  at  once  in  motion,  can  never  move  at  all.  It 
woula  add  to  the  unexampled  calamities  of  our  time,  if  the 
uncommon  union  of  sentiment  in  bo  many  powers  sbouU 
prove  the  very  cause  of  defeating  the  benefit  which  ought  to 
Itow  from  their  general  good  disposition.  No  sovereign  cib 
run  any  risk  from  the  designs  of  other  powers  whilst  engagf) 
in  this  glorious  and  necessary  work.  If  any  attempt  couH 
be  feared,  your  Imperial  Majesty'B  power  and  justice  wouM 
secure  your  allies  against  all  danger.  Madam,  your  gW 
will  be  complete,  if,  after  having  given  peace  to  Europe  tj 
your  moderation,  you  shall  bestow  stability  on  all  its  govertt- 
inenta  by  your  vigour  and  decision.  The  debt,  which  jW 
Imperial  Majesty's  august  predecessors  have  contracted,  te 
the  ancient  manners  of  Europe,  by  means  of  which  fbe^ 
civilized  a  vast  empire,  will  be  nobly  repaid  by  preserri]^ 
those  mannera  from  the  hideous  change  with  which  they  a» 
now  menaced.  By  the  intervention  of  Eussia  the  woridwfi 
be  preserved  from  barburiaia  and  ruin. 
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^  private  individuiiil,  of  a  remote  country,  in  himself 
lolly  without  importance,  unauthori/ed  and  unconnected, 
"  iiot  as  an  English  suhject,  but  as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  pre- 
sumes to  submit  his  thoughts  to  one  of  the  greatest  and 
vriBest  sovereigns  that  Europe  has  seen.  He  does  it  without 
iear,  because  he  does  not  involve  in  his  weakness  (if  such  it 
is)  his  king,  his  country,  or  his  friends.  He  is  not  afraid 
that  he  shall  offend  your  Imperial  Majesty;  because,  se- 
cure in  itself,  true  greatness  is  always  accessible ;  and 
because  respectiuUy  to  speak  what  we  conceive  to  be  truth 
is  the  beat  homage  which  can  be  paid  to  true  dignity. 

I  am,  Madam,   with  the   utmost  possible   respect  and 
TeueratioD, 

Tour  Imperial  Majesty's 
most  obedient  and  most  hucnble  servant, 
Edm.  BiraxB. 
Beaconsfiebl, 
November  Isi,  1791. 


LETTER  TO  8IE  CHARLES  BINGHAM,  BAET. 

ON   THE  IRISH  ABSENTEE  TAX.' 
X)£AE  SlK, 

I  am  much  flattered  by  your  very  obliging  letter,  and 
the  rather,  because  it  promises  an  opening  to  our  future 
correspondence.  This  may  be  my  only  indemnification  for 
very  great  losses.  One  of  the  most  odious  parts  of  the  pro- 
posed absentee  tax  is  its  tendency  to  separate  friends,  and 
to  make  as  ugly  breaches  in  private  society  as  it  must  make 
in  the  unity  of  the  great  political  body.  I  am  sure  that  much 
of  the  satisfaction  of  some  circles  in  London  will  be  lost 

'  From  autlicntic  documents  found  with  t!ie  copy  of  this  Letter  araong 
Mr.  Burko'a  papers  it  appears,  that  in  the  year  1773  a  project  of  im- 
poBinB  a  tax  upon  all  proprietora  of  landed  eslalea  in  Ireland,  whoaa 
ordinary  residence  shonJd  be  in  Great  Britain,  had  been  adopted  and 


avowed  by  hia  Majesty's 


nbsequently  abandoned. 


A  remonstrance  against 
B  presented  to  the  min- 
'   ■'      project  w»i 
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by  it.  Do  you  think  that  our  friend  Mrs.  Veaey  tlQ  snSet 
her  liu»bana  to  vot«  for  a,  tax,  that  is  to  destroy  the  eveniiigt 
at  Bolton  Eow  ?  I  trust  we  Bhall  have  other  Bupportera  of 
\he  same  sex,  equally  powerful,  and  equally  deserving  to  Iw 
Cto,  who  will  not  abandon  the  common  eause  of  their  ovn 
liberties  and  our  satisfactions.  We  shall  be  barbamed  ea 
both  aides  of  the  water  if  we  do  not  see  one  another  uov 
and  then.  We  shall  sink  into  surly,  brutish  Johns,  and  yw 
will  degenerate  into  wild  Irish.  It  is  impossible  that  ve 
shotild  tie  the  wiser,  or  the  more  agreeable ;  eertainly  ve 
shall  not  love  one  another  the  better  for  this  forced  Eepm- 
tiou,  whieh  our  ministers,  who  have  already  done  so  moch 
for  the  dissolution  of  every  other  sort  of  good  connexion,  are 
now  meditating  for  the  further  improvement  of  this  too  well- 
united  empire.  Their  nest  step  wiU  be  to  encourage  all  the 
colonies,  about  thirty  separate  govemmenta,  to  keep  their 
people  from  all  intercourse  with  each  other  and  with  the 
mother  country,  A  gentleman  of  New  York,  or  Barbadoee, 
will  he  as  much  gazed  at  as  a  strange  animal  &om  Son 
Zenibla  or  Otaheite ;  and  those  rogues  the  travellers  wiU  tell 
us  what  stories  they  please  about  poor  old  Ireland. 

In  aU  seriousnesa,  (though  I  am  a  great  deal  more  than 
half  serious  in  what  I  have  been  saying,)  I  look  upon  tliis 
projected  tax  in  a  very  evil  light;  I  thini  it  is  not  advisable; 
I  am  sure  it  is  not  necessary ;  and  as  it  is  not  a  mere  mat* 
ter  of  finance,  but  involves  a  ^litical  question  of  much  im- 
portance, I  consider  the  principle  and  precedent  as  fer  won* 
than  the  thing  itself.  Tou  are  too  kind  in  imagmin^  I  esa 
suggest  anything  new  upon  the  subject.  The  oDJectiona  to 
it  are  very  glaring,  and  must  strike  the  eyes  of  all  those 
who  have  not  their  reasons  for  shutting  them  against  evident 
truth.  I  have  no  feelings  or  opinions  on  this  subject  whieb 
I  do  not  partake  with  all  the  sensible  and  informed  people 
that  I  meet  with.  At  first  I  could  scarcelj^  meet  with  my 
one  who  could  believe  that  this  scheme  originated  from  the 
Enghsh  government.  They  considered  it  not  only  as  abanrii 
hut  as  something  monstrous  and  unnatural.  In  the  first  in> 
stance  it  strikes  at  the  power  of  this  country ;  in  the  end, 
at  the  union  of  the  whole  empire,  I  do  not  mean  to  d- 
press,  most  certainly  I  do  not  entertain  in  my  mind,  any- 
thing invidious  concerning  the  superintending  authority rf 
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Great  Britain.  But  if  it  be  true  that  the  several  bodies 
whicb  make  up  this  complicated  mass  are  to  be  preserved  as 
one  empire,  an  authority  Bufficient  to  preserve  that  unity, 
and  by  ita  equal  weight  and  pressure  to  consolidate  the 
various  parts  that  compose  it,  must  reside  somewhere  ;  that 
somewhere  can  only  be  in  England.  Possibly  any  one 
member,  distinctly  taken,  might  decide  in  favour  of  that 
residence  within  itself;  but  certainly  no  member  would  give 
its  voice  for  any  other  except  this.  So  that  I  look  upon  the 
residence  of  the  supreme  power  to  be  settled  here ;  not  by 
force,  or  tyranny,  or  even  by  mere  loog  usage,  but  by  the 
very  nature  of  things,  and  the  joint  consent  of  the  whole 

If  all  this  be  admitted,  then  without  question  this  country 
Tnust  have  the  sole  right  to  the  imperial  legislation :  by 
"wliich  I  mean  that  law  which  regulates  the  polity  and 
economy  of  the  several  parts,  as  tbey  relate  to  one  another 
and  to  the  whole.  But  if  any  of  the  parts  which  (not  for 
oppression  but  for  order)  are  placed  in  a  subordinate  situa- 
tion will  assume  to  themselves  the  power  of  hindering  op 
checking  the  resort  of  their  municipal  subjects  to  the  centre 
or  even  to  any  other  part  of  the  empire,  they  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  imperial  rights,  which  do  not,  which  cannot, 
telong  to  them,  and  bo  far  as  in  them  lies  destroy  the  happy 
Mtangement  of  the  entire  empire. 

A  ftee  communication,  by  discretionary  residence,  is  neces- 
sary to  aU  the  other  purposes  of  eommxuiication.  For  what 
purpose  are  the  Irish  and  plantation  laws  sent  hither  but  as 
means  of  preserving  this  sovereign  constitution  ?  Whether 
such  a  constitution  was  originally  right  or  wrong  this  is  not 
the  time  of  day  to  dispute.  If  any  evils  arise  from  it,  let  us 
not  strip  it  of  what  may  be  useful  in  it.  By  tattng  the 
English  privy  council  into  your  legisdature,  you  obtain  a  new, 
a  further,  and,  poaaibly,  a  more  liberal  consideration  of  all 
your  acts.  If  a  local  legislature  shall  by  oblique  means  tend 
to  deprive  any  of  the  people  of  this  benefit,  and  shall  make 
it  penal  to  them  to  follow  into  England  the  laws  which  may 
afiect  them,  then  the  English  privy  council  vrill  have  to  de- 
cide upon  your  acts  without  toose  lights  that  may  enable 
them  to  judge  upon  what  grounds  you  made  them,  or  how 
far  they  ought  to  be  modified,  received,  or  rejected. 
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what  eod  is  the  nltimate  appeal 
this  kingdom,  if  men  mty  be  dH*ble< 
nuiti  here,  and  may  be  taxed  into  an  atmoia^ 
ju»liee  ?      Ton  observe,  mj  dear  Sir,  tfaak  I  da  aot  HHrt 


Sidi' 


I 


that  ia  all  cases  two  shilUngs  wiH  aeeewamHj  nd  wt  Om 
moans  of  correcting  legislative  and  rpdieid  i  '     '  ' 

thus  amount  to  a  denial  of  joatice.     I  mi^it 

COM!*  in  which  this  veiy  quantom  of  tsx  wmU  In  fa^ 
Huthcient  to  defeat  this  neht.  Sot  I  argue  Bot  on  tk  CM^ 
but  on  the  pnnciple,  and  1  am  sure  the  pwindple  im|£Bi  it- 
Tiwy  who  may  restrain  may  prohibit.  Tbey  wlio  mm^  ^ 
pose  two  ahillinga  may  impose  ten  ahiHiiigB  in  tfao  pooad] 
And  those  who  may  condition  the  tax  to  six  raontlB  aaaid 
absence,  may  carry  that  conditioD  to  aii  weds,  or  ew  to 
flix  days,  and  thereby  totally  defeat  the  wise  meaaa  idiU 
have  been  provided  for  extensive  and  impartial  jiutiee,sid 
for  orderly,  weU-poised,  and  well-connected  government. 

What  IS  taxing  the  resort  to  and  residence  in  any  place 
but  declaring  that  your  connexion  with  that  place  is  a 
grievance?  Is  not  such  an  Irish  tax  as  is  now  propoaeds 
virtiiiil  declaration  that  England  ts  a  foreign  country,  and  a 
renunciation  on  your  part  of  the  principle  of  tommtM 
naturaUza/ioa  which  runs  through  this  whole  empire  ? 

Do  you,  or  does  any  Irish  gentleman,  think   it  a  mean 

firivilege,  that  the  moment  he  sets  hie  foot  upon  this  groDnd 
le  ia  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  Englishman  F  Ton  will 
not  be  pleased  with  a  law  which  by  its  operation  tends  to 
disqualify  you  from  a  seat  in  this  parliament ;  and  if  jonr 
own  virtue  or  fortune,  or  if  that  of  your  children,  should 
carry  you  or  them  to  it,  should  you  like  to  be  excluded  from 
the  possibility  of  a  peerage  in  this  kingdom  ?  If  in  Ireland 
we  Illy  it  down  aa  a  maxim  that  a  residence  in  Great  Britun 
ia  a  political  evil,  and  to  be  discouraged  by  penal  taxes,  you 
muHt  neceasarily  reject  all  the  privOeges  and  benefits  which 
are  connected  with  such  a  residence. 

1  can  easily  conceive  that  a  citizen  of  Dublin  who  looks 
no  further  than  his  counter  may  think  that  Ireland  will  be 
repaid  for  such  a  loss  by  any  small  diminution  of  taxes,  or 
any  increase  in  the  circulation  of  money  that  may  be  laid 
out  in  the  purchase  of  claret  or  groceries  in  his  corporatioj, 
lo  such  a  man  an  error  of  that  kind,  as  it  would  be  natural, 
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woidd  be  excusable.  But  I  caimot  think  that  any  educated 
man,  any  man  who  looka  with  an  enlightened  eye  on  the  in- 
terest of  Ireland,  can  believe  that  it  ia  not  highly  for  the 
advaatage  of  Ireland  that  thia  parliament,  which,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  whether  we  will  or  not,  will  make  some  lawn 
to  bind  Ireland,  should  always  have  in  it  some  persons,  who 
by  connexion,  by  property,  or  by  early  preposaeaaiona  and 
Sections,  are  attached  to  the  welfare  of  that  country.  I  am 
BO  dear  upon  tbia  point,  not  only  from  the  clear  reason  of 
the  thing,  but  from  the  conatant  course  of  my  observation 
by  now  having  sat  eight  sessions  in  parhament,  that  I  de- 
clare it  to  you  as  my  sincere  opinion,  that  (if  you  must  do 
either  the  one  or  the  other)  it  would  be  wiser  by  far,  and  far 
better  for  Ireland,  that  aome  new  privileges  should  attend 
the  estates  of  Irishmen,  members  of  the  two  Houses  here, 
than  that  their  characters  should  be  stained  by  penal  impo- 
Bitiona,  and  their  properties  loaded  by  unequal  and  unheard- 
of  modes  of  taxation,  I  do  really  trust  that  when  the  matter 
comes  a  little  to  be  considered,  a  majority  of  our  gentlemen 
will  never  consent  to  establish  such  a  principle  of  diaqualifi- 
oation  against  themselvea  and  their  posterity,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  gratifying  the  schemes  of  a  transitory  administration 
of  the  cockpit  or  the  castle,  or  in  compUance  with  the  light- 
est part  of  the  most  vulgar  and  transient  popularity,  fis  so 
irreparable  an  injury  on  the  permanent  interest  of  their 
country. 

This  law  seema,  therefore,  to  me  to  go  directly  againat  the 
fimdajnental  points  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  constitu- 
tion of  these  kingdoms,  and  againat  the  happy  communion  of 
their  privileges.  But  there  ia  another  matter  in  the  taa:  pro- 
posed, that  contradicts  as  essentially  a  very  great  principle 
necessary  for  preaerving  the  union  of  the  various  parts  of  a 
state  ;  because  it  does,  in  effect,  diacountenance  mutual  in- 
termarriage and  inheritance ;  things  that  bind  countries 
more  cloaely  together  than  any  lawa  or  constitutions  what- 
soever. Ia  it  right  that  a  woman  who  marries  into  Ireland, 
and  perhaps  well  purchases  her  jointure  or  her  dower  there, 
shoiild  not  after  ner  husband's  death  have  it  in  her  choice 
to  return  to  her  country  and  her  friends  without  being  taxed 
for  it? 

If  an  Irish  lu^ireas  should  marry  into  an  English  familyt 
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and  that  great  property  in  both  countries  should  thereby 
come  to  be  united  in  this  (gammon  issue,  shall  the  descend- 
ant of  that  marriage  abandoa  his  natural  connexion,  his 
fauiUy  interests,  hia  public  and  his  private  duties,  and  be 
tfompelled  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Ireland  ?  Is  tbere 
any  sense  or  any  justice  in  it,  unleaa  you  afGrm  that  there 
ahoidd  he  no  such  intermarriage  and  no  such  mutual  inherit- 
'  auce  between  the  natives  ?  la  there  a  shadow  of  reason 
that  because  a  Lord  Bockingham,  a  Duke  of  Devonshire,  a 
Sir  George  Saville,  possess  property  in  Ireland,  which  hsfl 
descended  to  them  without  any  act  of  theirs,  they  should 
abandon  their  duty  in  parliament,  and  spend  their  winters 
in  Dublin  p  or,  having  spent  the  sesaion  in  "Westminater, 
must  they  abandon  their  seats  and  all  their  family  interesta 
in  Tortsflire  and  Derbyshire,  and  pass  the  rest  of  the  year 
in  Wicklow,  in  Cork,  or  Tyrone  ? 

See  what  the  consequence  must  be  from  a  municipal  legis- 
lature considering  itself  as  an  unconnected  body,  and  at- 
tempting to  enforce  a  partial  residence.  A  man  mi^  have 
property  in  more  jiarts  than  two  of  this  empire.  He  may 
nave  property  in  Jamaica  and  in  North  America  as  well  as 
in  England  and  Ireland.  I  know  some  that  have  property 
in  all  of  them.  What  shall  we  say  to  this  case  ?  After  the 
poor  distracted  citizen  of  the  whole  empire  has,  in  compli- 
ance with  your  partial  law,  removed  his  family,  bid  adieu  to 
his  connexions,  and  settled  himself  quietly  and  snug  in  a 
pretty  box  by  the  Liffe^,  he  hears  that  the  parliament  of 
Grreat  Britain  is  of  opinion  that  all  English  estates  ought  to 
be  spent  in  England,  and  that  they  wiU  tas  him  double  if 
he  does  not  return.  Suppose  him,  then,  (if  the  nature  of 
the  two  laws  will  permit  it,)  providing  a  flyin"  camp,  and 
dividing  his  year,  as  well  as  be  can,  between  England  and 
Ireland,  and  at  the  charge  of  two  town-houaea  and  two  coun- 
try-houses in  both  kingdoms  ;  in  this  situation  he  receives 
an  account  that  a  law  is  transmitted  from  Jamaica,  and  an- 
other from  Pennsylvania,  to  tax  absentees  from  these  pro- 
vinces, which  are  impoverished  by  the  European  residence  of 
the  possessors  of  their  lands.  How  is  he  to  escape  this 
ricochet  cross-firing  of  so  many  opposite  batteries  of  poUce 
and  regulation  ?  If  he  attempts  to  comply,  he  ia  likely  to  be 
more  a  citizen  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Irish  Sea,  than 
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of  any  of  tlieee  coiintneH.  The  matter  is  absurd  anil  ridieu- 
lous  ;  and,  while  ever  the  idea  of  mutual  marriages,  inherit- 
ances, purchaaeB,  and  privileges  BubaiBt,  can  never  be  carried 
into  execution  with  pommOD  sense  or  common  justice. 

I  do  not  know  how  gentlemen  of  Ireland  reconcile  Buch  an 
idea  to  their  own  liberties,  or  to  the  natural  use  ajid  enjoy- 
ment of  their  estates.  If  any  of  tbeir  children  should  be  left 
in  a  minority,  and  a  guardian  Bhould  think,  aa  many  do,  (it 
matters  not  whether  properly  or  no,)  that  his  ward  had  better 
be  educated  in  a  school  or  university  here  than  in  Ireland, 
is  he  sure  that  he  can  justify  the  bringing  a  tai  of  ten  per 
cent.,  perhaps  twenty,  on  his  pupil's  estate,  by  giving  what 
in  his  opinion  is  the  best  education  in  general,  or  the  best 
for  that  pupil's  particular  character  and  circumstances  p  Can 
he  justify  lus  sending  hitn  to  travel,  a  necessary  part  of  the 
higher  style  of  education,  and,  notwithstanding  what  some 
narrow  writers  have  said,  of  great  benefit  to  all  countries, 
but  very  particularly  so  to  Ireland?  Suppose  a  guardian, 
under  the  authority  or  pretence  of  such  a  tax  of  police,  had 
prevented  our  dear  friend.  Lord  Charlemont,  from  ^oing 
abroad,  would  he  have  lost  no  satisfaction  ?  Would  his  friends 
have  lost  nothing  in  the  companion  ?  Would  bis  country 
have  lost  nothing  in  the  cultivated  taste,  with  which  he  has 
adorned  it  in  ho  many  ways  ?  His  natural  elegance  of  mind 
would  undoubtedly  do  a  great  deal ;  but  I  will  venture  to 
assert,  without  the  danger  of  being  contradicted,  that  he 
adorns  his  present  residence  in  Ireland  much  the  more  for  hav- 
ing residen  a  long  time  out  of  it.  Will  Mr.  Flood  himself  think 
he  ought  to  have  been  driven  by  taxes  into  Ireland,  whilst  be 
prepared  himself,  by  an  English  education,  to  understand  and 
to  defend  the  rights  of  the  subject  in  Ireland,  or  to  supporii 
the  dignity  of  government  there,  according  as  his  opinions, 
or  the  situation  of  things,  may  lead  him  to  take  either  part, 
upon  respectable  principles  ?  1  hope  it  is  not  forgot,  that  an 
Irish  act  of  parliament  sends  its  youth  to  England  for  the  study 
of  the  law,  and  compels  a  residence  in  the  Inns  of  Court  here 
for  some  years.  Will  you  send  out  with  one  breath,  and  re- 
call with  another  ?  This  act  plainly  provides  for  that  inter- 
course which  supposes  the  strictest  union  in  laws  and  policy, 
in  both  which  the  intended  tai  supposes  an  entire  separation. 

It  would  be  endless  to  go  into  all  the  inconveniences  this 
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tai  will  lead  to,  in  the  conduct  of  private  life,  and  the  uee  of 
property.  How  luiiny  infirm  people  are  obliged  to  change 
their  cumatc,  wlioae  life  depends  upon  that  change !  How 
many  families  straitened  in  their  circumstances  are  there, 
who  from  the  shame,  sometimea  from  the  utter  iin possibility, 
otherwise  of  retrenching,  are  obliged  to  remove  from  their 
country,  in  order  to  preserve  their  estates  in  their  iamilie*! 
You  begin,  then,  to  burden  these  people  precisely  at  the 
time  when  their  circumstances  of  health  and  fortune  rendfs 
them  rather  objects  of  relief  and  commiseration. 

I  know  very  well  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  money  of 
every  subordinate  country  will  flow  towards  the  metropolis. 
This  is  unavoidable.  Other  inconveniencies  too  wil!  result 
to  particular  parts ; — and  why  ?  Why,  because  they  are  par- 
ticular parts  ;  each  a,  member  of  a  greater,  and  not  an  whole 
within  itself.  But  those  members  are  to  consider,  whether 
these  inconvenicDcos  are  not  fully  balanced,  perhaps  more 
than  balanced,  by  the  united  strength  of  a  great  and  compact 
body.  I  am  senaihle,  too,  of  a  difficulty  that  will  be  started 
against  the  application  of  some  of  the  principles  which  I 
reason  upon  to  the  case  of  Ireland.  It  will  be  said  that  Ire- 
land, in  many  particulars,  is  not  bound  to  consider  itself  aa  a 
part  of  the  British  body ;  because  this  country,  in  many  in- 
stances, ia  mistaken  enough  to  treat  you  as  foreigners,  and 
draws  awayyourinoney  by  absentees,  without  suflering  you  to 
enjoy  your  natural  advantages  in  trade  and  commerce.  No 
man  living  lovea  restrictive  regulations  of  any  kind  less  than 
myself ;  at  best,  nine  times  in  ten,  they  are  little  better  than 
laborious  and  vexatious  follies.  Often,  as  in  your  case,  they 
are  great  oppressions,  as  well  as  great  ahaurdities.  But  atiU 
sn  injury  is  not  always  a  reason  for  retaliation ;  nor  is  the 
foUy  of  others  with  regard  to  us  a  reason  for  imitating  itwith 
regard  to  them.  Before  we  attempt  to  retort,  we  ought  to 
consider  whether  we  may  not  injure  ourselves  even  more  than 
our  adversary;  since,  in  the  contest  who  ahaU.  go  the  greatest 
length  in  absurdity,  the  victor  is  generally  the  greatest  suf- 
ferer. Besides,  when  there  ia  an  unfortunate  emulation  in 
restrainta  and  oppresiions,  the  question  of  strength  is  of  the 
highest  importance.  It  little  becomes  the  feeble  to  be  un- 
just. Justice  is  the  shield  of  the  weak;  and  when  they 
chooae  to  lay  thia  down,  and  fight  naked  in  the  contest  m 
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mere  power,  the  event  will  be  what  must  be  expected  from 
Buch  imprudence. 

I  ought  to  beg  your  pardon  for  running  into  this  length. 
You  want  no  arguinenta  to  convince  jou  on  tliis  subject ; 
and  you  want  no  resourcee  of  matter  to  convince  others.  I 
ought  too  to  ask  pardon  for  having  delayed  my  answer  so 
long;  but  I  received  your  letter  on  Tuesday  in  town,  and  I 
■was  obliged  to  come  to  the  country  on  businesB.  From  the 
country  I  write  at  present ;  but  this  day  I  shall  go  to  town 
again.  I  shall  see  Lord  Bockingham,  who  has  spared 
neither  time  nor  trouble  in  making  a  vigorous  opposition  to 
this  inconsiderate  measure.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  you 
the  papers,  which  will  give  you  information  of  the  steps  he 
has  taken.  He  has  pursued  this  business  with  the  foresight^ 
diligence,  and  good  sense  with  which  he  generally  resiata 
unconstitutional  attempts  of  government.  A  life  of  disin- 
terestedness, generosity,  and  pubhc  spirit  are  his  titles  to  have 
it  believed,  that  the  effect  which  the  tax  may  have  upon  hia 
private  property  is  not  the  sole  nor  the  principal  motive  to 
his  exertions.  I  know  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  opposition 
in  Ireland  ought  to  be  carried  on  with  that  spirit,  as  if  no 
aid  was  espected  from  this  country ;  and  here,  as  if  nothing 
would  be  done  in  Ireland ; — many  things  have  been  lost  by 
not  acting  in  this  manner. 

I  am  told  that  you  are  not  likely  to  be  alone  in  the  ge- 
nerous stand  you  ore  to  make  against  this  unnatural  monster 
of  court  popularity.  It  ia  said  Mr.  Husaey,  who  is  so  very 
considerable  at  present,  and  who  is  everything  in  especta- 
tion,  wdl  give  you  hia  assistance.  I  rejoice  to  see  (that  very 
rare  spectacle)  a  good  mind,  a  great  genius,  and  pubhc  ac- 
tivity^ united  together,  and  united  so  early  in  life.  By  not 
running  into  every  popular  humour,  he  may  depend  upon  it 
the  popularity  of  his  character  will  wear  the  better. 
Hon  ponebat  enim  rumores  ante  salutem ; 
Ergo  paatque  magisque  viri  nunc  gloria,  clajet. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Sir.     Give  my  best  respects  to  Lady 
Bingham ;  and  believe  me,  with  great  truth  and  esteem, 
Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 
EuM.  EUBSB 

BtacoTiaficld,  30(A  October,  1773. 
To  Sir  Chas.  Bingham. 
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to  the  hosousable  charles  james  fo] 

Mt  Dxas  Chables, 

I  am  on  maiiT  accounts  exceedingly  pleased  with 
your  journey  to  Ireland.  I  do  not  think  it  'was  possible  to 
dispose  better  of  the  interval  between  this  and  tbe  meeting 
of  parliament.  I  told  jou  as  inucb  in  the  Bsme  genenl 
tenna  by  the  post.  My  opinion  of  tbe  infideli^  of  tkt 
coHTevance  hindered  me  from  being  particular.  I  now  at 
down  n  ith  malice  prepense  to  kill  you  with  a  very  long  letter, 
and  must  take  my  chance  for  some  safe  method  of  conveying 
the  dose.  Before  I  say  anything  to  you  of  the  place  yoa 
are  in,  or  the  business  of  it,  on  which,  by  the  way,  a  great 
deal  might  be  said,  I  will  turn  myself  to  the  concluding  pnrt 
of  jour  letter  from  Chatswortb. 

You  are  sensible  that  I  do  not  differ  from  you  in  many 
things :  and  most  certainly  I  do  not  dissent  from  the  main 
of  your  doctrine  concerning  the  heresy  of  depending  upoD 
contingencies.  Tou  must  recollect  how  nniform  my  senti- 
ments have  been  on  tliat  subject.  I  have  ever  wished  » 
settled  plan  of  our  own.  founded  in  the  very  essence  of  the 
American  business,  wholly  unconnected  with  the  events  rf 
the  war,  and  framed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  up  out 
credit,  and  maintain  our  system  at  home,  in  apite  of  any- 
thing which  may  happen  abroad.  I  am  now  convinced, by  » 
long  and  somewhat  veiatious  esperieuce,  that  Buch  a  plan  w 
absolutely  impracticable.  I  think  with  you,  that  some 
faults  in  the  constitution  of  those  whom  we  must  love  and 
trust  are  among  the  causes  of  this  impracticability;  thej 
are  faults  too  that  one  can  hardly  wish  them  perfectiv  curw 
of,  as  I  am  afraid  thcv  are  intimately  connected  with  nonest, 
disinterested  intentions,  plentiful  fortunes,  assured  rank, 
and  quiet  homes.  A  great  deal  of  activity  and  enterprioe 
can  scarcely  ever  be  expected  from  auch  men,  unless  aone 
horrible  calamity  is  just  over  their  heads ;  or  unless  they 
suffer  some  gross  personal  insults  from  power,  the  resent- 
uieut  of  which  may  be  as  unquiet  and  stimulating  a  prineipl* 
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in  their  minds  aa  ambition  is  in  those  of  a  different  com- 
plexion. To  Bay  the  truth,  I  cannot  greatly  blame  them, 
We  live  at  a  time  when  men  are  not  repaid  in  iaiae  for 
"what  they  aacrifice  in  interest  or  repose. 

On  the  ■whole,  when  I  consider  of  what  discordant,  aad 
particularly  of  what  fleeting,  materials  the  opposition  has 
been  all  along  composed,  and  at  the  same  time  review  what 
Iiord  Eockingham  has  done  with  that  and  with  bia  own 
shattered  constitution  for  these  last  twelve  years,  I  eonfeaa 
I  am  rather  surprised  that  he  has  done  so  much,  and  per- 
Bevered  so  long,  than  that  he  has  felt  now  and.  then  some 
cold  fits,  and  that  he  grows  somewhat  languid  and  despond- 
ing at  last.  I  know  that  he  and  those  who  are  much  pre- 
valent with  Lim,  though  they  are  not  thought  so  much  de- 
voted to  popularity  as  others,  do  very  much  look  to  the 
people ;  and  more  than  I  think  ia  wise  in  them,  ■who  do  so 
little  to  guide  and  direct  the  public  opinion.  Without  this 
they  act,  indeed ;  but  they  act  as  it  were  from  compulsion, 
and  because  it  is  impossible  in  their  situation  to  avoid 
taking  some  part.  All  this  it  is  impossible  to  change,  and 
to  no  purpose  to  complain  of. 

As  to  that  popular  humour  which  is  the  medium  we  float 
in,  if  I  can  discern  anything  at  all  of  its  present  state,  it  is 
far  worse  than  I  have  ever  kiiown  or  could  ever  imagine  it. 
The  faults  of  the  people  are  not  popular  vices ;  at  least  they 
are  not  such  as  grow  out  of  what  we  used  to  take  to  be  the 
English  temper  and  character.  The  greatest  number  have  a 
Bort  of  a  heavy,  lumpish  acquiescence  in  government,  ■with- 
out much  respect  or  esteem  for  those  that  compose  it.  I 
really  cannot  avoid  making  some  very  unpleasant  prognostics 
from  this  disposition  of  the  people.  I  think  many  of  the 
symptoms  must  have  struck  you ;  I  will  mention  one  or  two, 
that  are  to  me  very  remarkable.  You  must  kiiow,  that  at 
Bristol  we  grow,  aa  an  election  interest,  and  even  aa  a  party 
interest,  rather  stronger  than  we  were  when  I  was  chosen. 
"We  have  just  now  a  majority  in  the  corporation.  In  this 
state  of  matters  what,  think  you,  have  they  done  ?  They 
Lave  voted  their  freedom  to  Lord  Sandwich,  and  Lord 
Suffolk ! — to  the  first,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Ameri- 
can privateers  were  domineering  in  the  Irish  Sea,  and  taking 
the  Bristol  traders  in  the  Bristol  Channel; — to  the  latter, 
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when  hie  retnoustranreB  on  the  sabjetrt  of  csptores  were  tb* 
jest  of  Paris  and  of  Europe.  This  fine  stm  ww  takra,  it 
Beems,  in  honour  of  the  zeal  of  tlieae  ttro  profcond  statemm 
in  the  prosecution  of  John  the  Painter ;  so  totaUj  negligent 
are  they  of  everTthmg  essential,  and  so  long  anii  so  deeply 
affected  with  trash  the  most  low  and  contemptiUe ;  jnat  m 
if  they  thought  the  merit  of  Sir  John  Fielding  was  tfae  id«4 
tthininz  point  in  the  character  of  great  ministers  in  the  moat 
critical  of  all  times,  and  of  all  others  the  most  deeplr  intw 
eating  to  the  commercial  world!  My  best  friends  in  ths 
rorporation  had  no  other  doubts  on  the  occasion,  than 
trhether  it  did  not  belong  to  me,  by  right  of  my  repreaefit- 
Htive  capacity,  to  be  the  bearer  of  this  auspicious  etmipli- 
inent.  In  addition  to  this,  if  it  could  receive  any  addition, 
they  now  employ  me  to  solicit,  as  a.  favour  of  no  small  ta»^ 
nitude,  that  after  the  eiample  of  Newcastle  they-  may  to 
suffered  to  arm  yessels  for  their  own  defence  in  the  Chaund. 
Their  memorial,  under  the  seal  of  Merchants  Hall,  is  now 
lying  on  the  table  before  me.  Not  a  soul  has  the  kut 
sensibility,  on  finding  themselves,  now  for  the  first  tine, 
obliged  to  act  as  if  the  community  were  dissolved,  and  t£ta 
enormous  payments  towards  the  common  protection,  e&d 
part  waa  to  defend  itaelf,  as  if  it  were  a  separate  8tat«. 

I  don't  mention  Bristol,  as  if  that  were  the  part  furtfaeet 
gone  in  this  mortification.  Far  from  it;  I  know  that  then 
IB  rather  a  little  more  life  in  us  tbim  in  any  other  place.  In 
Liverpool  they  are  literally  almost  mined  by  thia  American 
war ;  but  they  love  it  as  they  suffer  from  it.  In  short,  from 
whatever  I  see,  and  from  whatever  quarter  I  hear,  I  am 
convinced,  that  everything  that  is  not  absolute  stagnstiott 
18  evidently  a  party  spirit,  very  adverse  to  our  politics,  and 
to  the  principles  from  whence  they  arise.  There  are  mani- 
fest marks  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Tory  party.  They  no 
longer  criticise,  aa  all  disengaged  people  in  the  world  will, 
on  the  acts  of  government ;  but  they  are  silent  under  evOT 
evil,  and  hide  and  cover  up  every  ministerial  blunder  and 
tiiialhrtune,  with  the  ofEcious  zeal  of  men  who  think  they 
iiave  a  party  of  their  own  to  support  in  power.  The  Tories 
do  uniyersaJly  think  their  power  and  consequence  involved 
in  the  success  of  this  American  business.  The  clergy  are 
astouishingly  warm  in  it;    and  what  the  Tories  are  when 
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Kubodied  and  united  with  their  natural  head,  the  Crown, 
■nd  animated  by  their  clergy,  no  man  knows  better  than  your- 
■elf.  Ab  to  the  "Whiga,  I  think  them  fitr  from  extinct.  They 
are,  what  they  always  were,  (except  by  the  able  use  of  owpor- 
tnnitiea,)  by  far  the  weakest  party  in  this  countiy.  They 
.lave  not  yet  learned  the  applicatioa  of  their  principlcB  to  the 
present  state  of  things  ;  and  as  to  the  dissenters,  the  main 
eflectire  part  of  the  "Wiig  strength,  they  are,  tQ  use  a  favourite 
expression  of  our  American  campaign  style,  "not  all  in  force." 
They  will  do  very  little ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  discern,  are 
rather  intimidated,  than  provoked,  at  the  denunciationa  of  the 
court  in  the  Archbishop  of  York's  sermon.  I  thought  that 
sermon  rather  imprudent  when  I  first  saw  it ;  but  it  seems 
to  have  done  its  buaineas. 

In  this  temper  of  the  people  I  do  not  wholly  wonder  that 
our  northern  frienda  look  a  little  towards  events.  In  war, 
particularly,  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  so.  There  ia  something 
BO  weighty  and  deciaive  in  the  ereots  of  war,  something  that 
BO  completely  overpowers  the  imagination  of  the  vulgar,  that 
all  counsels  must,  in  a  great  degree,  be  subordinate  to,  and 
attendant  on,  them.  I  am  sure  it  was  so  in  the  last  war  very 
eminently.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  what  with  the  temper  of 
the  people,  the  temper  of  our  own  friends,  and  the  domineer- 
ing necessities  of  war,  we  must  quietly  give  up  all  ideas  of 
any  settled,  preconcerted  plan.  We  shall  he  lucky  enough, 
i^  keeping  ouraelvea  attentive  and  alert,  we  can  contrive  to 
profit  of  the  occasions  aa  they  arise ;  though  I  am  sensible 
that  those,  who  are  best  provided  with  a  general  scheme,  are 
fittest  to  take  advantage  of  all  contingencieB.  However,  to 
act  with  any  people  with  the  least  degree  of  comfort,  I 
believe  we  must  contrive  a  little  to  assimilate  to  tlieir  char- 
acter. We  must  gravitate  towards  them,  if  we  would  keep 
in  the  same  system,  or  expect  that  they  should  approach 
towards  us.  They  are  indeed  worthy  of  much  concession  and 
management.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  they  are  the 
honestest  public  men  that  ever  appeared  in  this  country,  and 
I  am  sure  that  they  are  the  wisest  by  far  of  those  who  appear 
in  it  at  present.  None  of  those  who  are  continually  com- 
plaining of  them,  but  are  themselves  Just  as  chargeable  with 
bU  their  faults,  and  have  a  decent  stock  of  their  own  into  Iha 
M^^n.     They  (our  friends)  are,  I  admit,  as  you  very  truly 
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rpprcBent  them,  but  indifferently  quulified  for  storming  ■ 
citailel.  After  all,  God  knows  whether  tiiia  citadel  ia  to  be 
Btorined  by  tbem,  or  by  anybody  else,  by  the  means  they  use, 
or  by  any  means.  I  know  that  as  they  are,  abstractedly 
speaking,  to  blame,  bo  there  are  those  who  cry  out  against 
them  for  it,  not  with  a  friendly  complaint,  aa  we  do,  but  with 
the  bitteraeBs  of  enemies.  But  I  £iow,  too,  that  those  who 
e  them  for  want  of  enterprise,  have  shown  no  activity  at 
nil  against  the  common  enemy ;  all  their  akiU  and  all  their 
spirit  have  been  shown  only  in  weakening,  dividing,  and  in- 
deed destroying  their  aUies.  What  they  are,  and  what  we 
are,  ia  now  pretty  evidently  eiperienoed ;  and  it  ia  certain 
that,  partly  by  our  common  faults,  but  much  more  by  the 
difficulties  of  our  situation,  and  some  cireum stances  of  un- 
avoidable misfortune,  we  are  in  little  better  tiian  a  sort  of 
cul-de-sac.  For  my  part,  I  do  all  I  can  to  give  eaae  to  my 
mind  in  this  stranffe  position.  I  remember,  some  years  ago, 
when  I  was  pressing  some  points  with  great  eagerness  and 
anxiety,  and  complaining  with  great  veiation  to  the  Duke  of 
Eichmond  of  the  little  progress  I  make,  he  told  me  kindly, 
and  I  believe  very  truly,  that,  though  he  was  far  from  think- 
ing BO  himself,  other  people  could  not  be  persuaded  I  had  not 
some  latent  private  interest  in  pushing  these  matters,  which  I 
urged  with  an  earnestness  so  eitreme,  and  so  much  approach- 
ing to  passion.  He  was  certainly  in  the  right.  I  am  tho- 
roughly resolved  to  give,  both  to  myself  and  to  my  friends 
less  vexation  on  these  subjects  than  hitherto  I  have  done ; — 
much  less  indeed. 

If  1/ou  should  grow  too  earnest,  you  will  be  still  more  in- 
excusable than  I  was.  Your  having  entered  into  affairs  so 
much  younger  ought  to  make  them  too  familiar  to  you  to  be 
the  cause  of  much  agitation,  and  you  have  much  more  before 
you  for  your  work.  Do  not  be  in  haste.  Lay  your  found- 
ations deep  in  public  opinion.  Though  (as  you  are  sensible) 
I  have  never  given  you  the  least  hint  of  advice  ahoiit  joining 
yourself  in  a  declared  connesioa  with  our  party,  nor  do  I  now ; 
yet  as  I  love  that  party  very  well,  and  am  clear  that  you  are 
better  able  to  serve  them  than  any  man  I  know,  I  wish  that 
thmgs  should  be  so  kept,  aa  to  leave  you  mutually  very  open 
to  one  another  in  all  changes  and  contingencies ;  and  I  wish 
this  the  rather,  because,  in  order  to  be  very  great,  aa  I  am 
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anxious  that  you  sliould  be,  (always  presuming  that  you  are    J 
disposed  to  make  a  good  use  of  power,)  you  will  certainly    , 
want  aome  better  support  tban  merely  that  of  the  Crowa.     ' 
For  I  mucb  doubt  whether,  witb  all  your  ports,  you  are  the 
man  formed  for  acquiring  real  interior  favour  in  this  court,  or 
in  any ;  I  therefore  wish  you  a  firm  ground  in  the  country ;    ' 
and  I  do  not  know  so  firm  and  so  aoimd  a  bottom  to  build  on 
as  our  party,     Well,  I  have  done  with  thia  matter;  and  you 
think  I  ought  to  have  finished  it  long  ago.     Now  I  turn  to    ' 
Ireland. 

Observe,  that  I  have  not  heard  a  word  of  any  news  relative 
to  it,  from  thence  or  from  London ;  so  that  I  am  only  going 
to  state  to  you  my  conjectures  as  to  facts,  and  to  speculate 
again  on  these  conjectures.  I  have  a  strong  notion  that  the 
lateness  of  our  meeting  is  owing  to  the  previous  arrajigementB 
intended  in  Ireland.  I  suspect  they  mean,  that  Ireland 
should  take  a  sort  of  lead,  and  act  an  efficient  part  in  thia  war, 
both  with  men  and  money.  It  will  sound  well,  when  we  , 
meet,  to  tell  us  of  the  active  zeal  and  loyalty  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  and  contrast  it  with  the  rebellioua  spirit  of  i 
America.  It  will  be  a  popular  topic — tbe  perfect  confidence 
of  Ireland  in  the  power  of  the  British  parliament.  From 
thence  they  will  argue  the  little  danger  which  any  depend- 
ency of  the  Crown  haa  to  apprehend  irom  the  enforcement  of 
that  authority.  It  will  he,  too,  somewhat  flattering  to  the 
country  gentlemen,  who  might  otherwise  begin  to  be  sullen, 
to  hold  out  that  the  burden  ia  not  wholly  to  rest  upon  them  ; 
and  it  will  pique  our  pride  to  be  told  that  Ireland  haa  cheer- 
fully stepped  forward;  and  when  a  dependant  of  tbiakingdoio. 
has  already  engaged  itself  in  another  year's  war,  merely  for 
our  dignity,  how  can  we,  who  are  principala  in  the  quarrel, 
hold  off?  This  scheme  of  policy  seems  tome  so  very  obvioua, 
and  is  likely  to  be  of  so  much  service  to  the  present  system, 
that  I  cannot  conceive  it  possible  they  should  neglect  it,  or 
something  like  it.  They  have  already  put  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  the  proof.  Have  they  not  borne  the  Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire  ?  the  person  who  was  employed  to  move 
the  fiery  committee  in  the  Houseof  Lords,  in  order  to  stimulate 
the  ministry  to  this  war;  who  waa  in  the  chair;  and  who 
moved  the  resolutions. 

It  is  within  a  few  days  of  eleven  years  since  I  waa  i 
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Ireland,  and  then  after  an  absence  of  two.  Those  who  havB 
been  absent  from  any  acene  for  even  a  much  ahorter  time, 
gt-'uerolly  lose  the  true  practical  notion  of  the  eoimtry,  aud 
of  what  may  or  may  not  be  done  in  it.  When  I  knew  Ireland, 
it  waa  very  different  from  the  etate  of  England,  where  govern- 
ment is  a  vaat  deal,  the  public  something,  but  individuals 
comparatively  very  little.  But  if  Ireland  bears  any  re- 
semblance  to  what  it  waa  some  years  ago,  neither  govern- 
ment nor  public  opinion  can  do  a  great  deal ;  almost  the 
whole  ifl  in  the  haaoa  of  a  few  leading  people.  The  populace 
iif  Dublin,  and  aome  parts  in  the  north,  are  in  some  sort  an 
esception.  But  the  primate,  Lord  Hillsborough,  and  Lord 
Hertford,  have  great  sway  in  the  latter,  and  the  former  may 
be  conaidfirable  or  not,  pretty  much  as  the  Duke  of  Leinstef 
pleases.  On  the  whole,  the  succeaa  of  government  usuallj 
cependod  on  the  bargain  made  with  a  very  few  men.  The 
resident  lieutenancy  may  have  made  aome  change,  and  given 
a  strength  to  government  which  formerly,  I  know,  it  had  not; 
still,  however,  I  am  of  opinion,  the  former  state,  though  in 
other  bands  perhaps,  and  in  another  manner,  atill  continues. 
The  house  you  are  connected  with  is  grown  into  a  much 
greater  degree  of  power  than  it  had,  though  it  was  very  con- 
siderable at  the  period  I  apeak  of  If  the  D.  of  L.  takea  » 
popular  part,  he  is  sure  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  he  has  n 
young  man  attached  to  liim  who  atanda  very  forward  in 
parliament  and  in  profession,  and,  by  what  I  hear,  with  more 
good-MTll  and  less  envy  than  usually  attends  so  rapid  a  pro- 
greaa.  The  movement  of  one  or  two  principal  men,  if  they 
manage  the  little  popular  strength  wtich  is  to  be  found  in 
Dublin  and  UlBter,  may  do  a  great  deal,  especially  when 
money  is  to  be  saved,  and  taxes  to  be  kept  off.  I  confess  I 
despair  of  your  succeeding  with  any  of  them,  if  they  eaunot 
be  satisfied  that  every  job  which  they  can  look  for  on  account 
of  carrying  this  measure  would  be  juat  as  sure  to  them  for 
their  ordinary  support  of  government.  They  are  easentisl 
to  government,  wliiob  at  tEs  time  must  not  be  disturbed  1 
and  their  neutrality  will  be  purchased  at  as  high  a  price  m 
their  alliance  offensive  and  defensive.  Now,  aa  by  support- 
ing they  may  get  as  much  as  by  betraying  their  countrfi  " 
St  be  a  great  loanmg  to  turpitude  that  can  make  theni 
>  a  part  in  this  war.     I  am  satisfted,  that  if  the  Duke  *<' 
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Leinster  and  Lord  Shannon  woiJd  act  togethBr,  this  business 
could  not  go  on ;  or  il'  either  of  them  took  part  with  Ponaon- 
by,  it  would  have  no  bettersucceaa.     Hutchinson's  situation 
ia  much  altered  since  I  saw  you.     To  please  Tisdall,  he  had 
been  in  a  manner  laid  aside  at  the  Castle.     It  is  now  to  be 
seen  whether  he  prefers  the  giutiflcation  of  his  resentment 
and  hia  appetite  for  popularity,  both  of  which  are  strong 
enough  in  hiro,  to  the  aOTantages  which  hia  independence  gives 
him,  of  making  a  new  bargain,  and  accumulating  new  offices 
on  his  heap.     Pray  do  not  be  asl«ej)  in  this  scene  of  action ; 
at  this  time,  if  I  am  right,  the  principal.     The  Protestants  oi  I 
Ireland  will  be,  I  think,  in  general,  backward  ;  they  form  in-  j 
finitely  the  greatest  part  of  the  landed  and  the  monied  in-   ' 
teresta ;  and  they  will  not  like  to  pay.     The  Papists  are 
duced  to  beasts  of  burden ;  they  will  give  all  they  have,   ' 
their  shoulders,  readily  enough,  if  they  are  flattered.     Surely  I 
the  state  of  Ireland  ought  for  ever  to  teach  parties  niodera*  j 
tioD  in  their  victories.     People  crushed  by  law  have  no  hopes 
but  from  power.     If  laws  are  their  enemies,  they  will  be 
enemies  to  laws ;  and  those  who  have  much   to  hope  and 
nothing  to  lose  will  always  be  dangerous,  more  or  less.     But 
this  is  not  our  present  business.     If  all  this  should  prove  a    ' 
dream,  however,  let  it  not  hinder  you  from  writing  to  me  and    I 
tilling  me  so.     Ton  will  easily  refute,  in  your  conversation, 
the  little  topics  which  they  will  set  aSoat ;  such  as,  that 
IreUud  is  a  boat,  and  must  go  with  the  ship ;  that  if  the 
Americans  contended  only  for  their  liberties,  it  would  be 
different:  but  since  they  have  declared  independence,  and  so 
forth— 

Tou  are  happy  in  enjoying  Townsbend's  company.     Ee> 
member  me  to  him.     How  does  he  like  hia  private  situation    ' 
in  a  country  where  he  was  the  son  of  the  sovereign  P — Mrs. 
Burke  and  the  two  Eichards  salute  you  cordially. 

E.B. 


^Oelober  Sth,  1777. 


A  LETTER 

TO  THE  MABQtnS  OF  BOCEIKGHAH.' 

Ti»irniill1tri  T  mn^lil  iillii  i  In  Tut (niiilni  rm 

GngjoBatallmlkMieManof  Tepoee,t£anto  apcdogite 
br  haiiBg  been  so  lonp  nkot  en  Ox  ^>proacliiiig  buaineu. 
Tr  PMic  mini  !■.  ■!<  mdeed  in  tbe  mo6t  agreeable  manner | 
bat  it  does  eoHO  i^an  m :  and,  I  beliere,  your  Menda  in 
genaalaninapectitiancf  fi&diDgTOtD'  LorOEbip  reBoIvedin 
vtat  vsjr  jou  are  to  meet  it.  1^  delib^atioa  is  full  d 
diSmhieB;  but  the  detenninaitkn  is  necessary, 

Hw  afias  of  Amoia  seem  to  be  drawing  towards  a  criaia, 
2be  KiwaK  st  tiHstime  in  poeaesaon  o(^  or  are  able  to  awe, 
the  vbole  uididle  coaat  of  Anwticn,  from  Delaware  to  the 
MiMtji  11  tiiii^n"^wy  nf  MMrfiintftiii  Buy  ■  the  iiaral  barrier  OQ 
die  side  of  Cauda  i>  bic&en ;  a  great  tract  of  counti7  ib 
ofien  fiir  tiie  aupplj  of  like  trooira  ;  the  river  Hudson  opem  a 
way  into  &m  heut  of  the  pn>\-mce3  ;  and  nothing  can,  in  all 
probaluli^,  prevent  an  early  and  oSensive  campaign.  Wliat 
the  Antencaus  JUw  done  is,  in  their  rircuinstiujcea,  truly 
Bstooishing ;  it  is,  indeed,  infinitely  more  than  I  expected  from 
them.  But  hariog  done  so  much," for  some  short  time  I  began 
to  entertain  an  opinion  that  they  might  do  more.  It  is  nov, 
howerer,  evident  that  they  cannot  look  standing  armies  in 
the  face.  They  are  inferior  in  every  thing,  even  in  numbera ; 
I  me»n  in  the  number  of  those  whom  they  keep  in  constant 
dutr  and  in  r^ular  par.  There  seem,  by  the  best  acuounts, 
not'to  be  above  10,000  or  12,000  men,  at  most,  in  tbeir  grand 
srmy.  The  rest  are  militia,  and  not  wonderfully  well  com- 
posed or  disciplined.     They  decline  &  general  eoj 

'  This  Letter,  sithllie  two  AddresEeawMchroUow  it,  wast 
occaaioD  of  ■  proposed  sttcetaoa  from  psiliament  of  ihe  mem 
Haoses  wjio  had  opposed  (he  meunres  of  govemment,  in  tbe 
rweea  this  foimlx;  and  tlie  colonies  in  MorUi  Ameiica,  from 
the  repeal  of  Ihe  Suunp  Acl- — It  appeals,  (rora  an  endorsemen 
Mi.  Buike  on  the  muiiiscripl,  that  he  tmmly  recommfflded  t 
but  (for  what  leasona  is  not  3tatod)  it  was  tiui  adopted. 
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prudently  enough,  if  their  ohject  had  been  to  mate  the  war 
attend  upon  a  treaty  of  good  terma  of  aubjection  ;  but  when 
they  looH  fiirther,  thiB  will  not  do.  An  army  that  ia  obliged 
at  all  timee,  and  in  all  situationB,  to  decline  an  engagement, 
may  delay  their  ruin,  but  can  never  defend  theic  country. 
Foreign  asBiatance  they  have  little,  or  none,  nor  are  likely 
Boon  to  have  more.  France,  in  effect,  haa  no  king,  nor  any 
minister  accredited  enough,  either  with  the  court  or  nation, 
to  undertaie  a  desigp  of  great  masTjitude. 

In  thie  state  of  things,  I  perBuade  myself,  Franklin  ia  come 
to  Paris  to  draw  from  that  court  a  definitive  and  Batiafactory 
answer  concerning  the  support  of  the  colonies.  If  he  cannot 
get  such  an  answer,  (and  I  am  of  opinion  that  at  present  he 
cannot,)  then  it  ia  to  he  presumed  he  is  authorized  to  ne- 
gotiate with  I/ord  Stormont  on  the  baaia  of  dependence  on 
the  Crown.  This  I  take  to  be  his  errand ;  for  I  never  can 
believe  that  he  is  come  thither  ae  a  fugitive  from  bia  cause 
in  the  hour  of  ita  distreas,  or  that  he  is  going  to  conclude  a 
long  life,  which  has  brightened  every  hour  it  has  continued, 
with  BO  foul  and  dishonourable  a  flight.  On  thia  aupposition, 
I  thought  it  not  whoUy  impossible  that  the  "Whig  party 
might  be  made  a  sort  of  mediatora  of  the  peace.  It  ia  un- 
natur^  to  suppose  that,  in  making  an  accommodation,  the 
Americana  ahould  not  choose  rather  to  give  credit  to  those 
who  all  along  have  opposed  the  meaaure  of  ministers,  than 
to  throw  themselves  wholly  on  the  mercy  of  their  bitter, 
uniform,  and  systematic  enemies.  It  ia  indeed  the  victorious 
enemy  that  has  the  terma  to  offer  ;  the  vanquished  party  and 
their  friends  are,  both  of  them,  reduced  in  their  power ;  and 
it  ia  certain  that  those  who  are  utterly  broken  and  subdued 
have  no  option.  But,  as  this  is  hardly  yet  the  case  of  the 
Americans,  in  this  middle  Btat«  of  their  affairs,  (much  im- 
paired, but  not  perfectly  ruined,)  one  would  think  it  must  he 
their  interest  to  provide,  if  possible,  some  further  security  for 
the  terma  which  they  may  obtain  from  their  enemies.  If  the 
Congress  could  be  brought  to  declare  in  favour  of  those  terms, 
for  which  100  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  voted  last 
year,  with  some  civility  to  the  party  which  held  out  those 
terms,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  an  eft'ect  to  revive  the  causa 
of  our  liberties  in  England,  and  to  give  the  colonies  some  sort 
of  mooring  and  anchorage  iu  this  country.    It  seemed  to  me, 
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that  Fruiklm  might  be  made  to  feel  the  proprietr  of  such  a 
step ;  and  aa  I  hare  an  acquaintance  with  him,  I  had  a  Strang 
lienre  of  taking  a  turn  to  Paris.  Erenthiug  else  failing,  one 
mi^t  obtain  a  tx-tter  knowledge  of  the  general  aspect  of 
afiun  abroad,  than,  I  believe,  any  of  ua  poaseaa  at  present 
The  Ihike  of  Portland  approved  the  idea.  But  when  I  had 
ccniTereed  with  the  Terj-  few  of  jour  Lordship'a  friends  wlw 
were  in  town,  and  considered  a  little  more  maturely  the  con- 
stant temper  and  standing  maxims  of  the  partr.  I  laid  aside 
the  dedgn;  not  being  desirous  of  risking  the  displeasure  of 
those  for  whose  sake  alone  I  wished  to  take  that  fatigiuog 
joumej  at  this  severe  eeason  of  the  year. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  has  taken  with  him  some  heads  of 
deliberation,  which  were  the  result  of  a  discourse  with  hi* 
Grace  and  Mr.  Afontagu  at  Burlington  Mouse.  It  seems 
essential  to  the  cause,  that  your  Lordship  meet  your  friendB 
with  some  settled  plan  either  of  action  or  inaction.  Tom 
friends  will  certainly  require  such  a  plan,  and  I  am  sure  the 
state  of  affairs  requires  it,  whether  they  call  for  it  or  not.  Aa 
to  the  measure  of  a  secession  with  reasons,  after  rolling  the 
matter  in  my  bead  a  good  deal,and  turning  it  a  hundred  ways, 
I  confess  I  still  tliint  it  the  most  advisable,  notwithstanding 
the  serious  objeetions  that  lie  against  it,  and  indeed  the  ex- 
treme uncertainty  of  all  political  measures,  especially  at  this 
time.  It  provides  for  your  honour.  I  know  of  notliing  else 
that  call  so  well  do  this :  it  is  something,  perhaps  aU,  that  can 
be  done  in  our  present  situation.  Some  precaution,  in  this 
respect,  is  not  without  its  motives.  That  very  estimation, 
for  which  you  have  sacrificed  everything  else,  is  in  some 
danger  of  suffering  in  the  general  wreck;  and  perhaps  it  ii 
likely  to  suffer  the  more,  because  you  have  hitherto  confided 
more  than  was  quite  prudent  in  the  clearness  of  your  ii> 
tentions,  and  in  the  solidity  of  the  popular  judgment  upon 
them.  The  former,  indeed,  is  out  of  the  power  of  eventfi; 
the  Inttor  is  full  of  levity,  and  the  very  creature  of  fortune. 
However,  such  as  it  is,  (and  for  one  I  do  not  think  T  am  in- 
clined to  overvalue  it,)  both  our  interest  and  our  duty  make 
it  necessary  for  us  to  attend  to  it  very  carefully,  so  long  aa 
we  act  a  part  in  public.  The  measure  you  take  for  this 
purpose  may  produce  no  immediate  eflect ;  but  with  regeiA 
to  the  party,  and  the  prineiplca  for  whose  sake  the  par^ 
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exiata,  all  liope  of  their  preseiration  or  recovery  depends  upon 
your  preserving  your  reputation. 

By  the  conversation  of  some  fiiends,  it  seemed  aa  if  they 
were  willing  to  faU  in  with  this  design,  because  it  promised 
to  emancipate  tliem  fivjm  the  servitude  of  irksome  business, 
and  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  retiring  to  ease  ana 
tranquillity.  If  thftt  be  tlieir  object  in  the  secession  and  ad- 
dresses proposed,  there  surely  never  were  means  worse 
chosen  to  gain  tlieir  end ;  and  if  this  be  any  part  of  their 
project,  it  were  a  thousand  times  better  it  were  never  under- 
taken.—The  measure  is  not  only  unusual,  and  as  such  critical, 
but  it  is  in  its  own  nature  strong  and  vehement  in  a  high  de- 
gree. The  propriety,  therefore,  of  adopting  it  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  supported  and  followed. 
To  pursue  violent  measures  with  languor  and  irresolution  is 
not  veiy  consistent  in  speculation,  and  not  mora  reputable  or 
safe  in  practice.  If  your  Lordship's  friends  do  not  go  to  this 
business  with  their  whole  hearts,  if  they  do  not  feel  them- 
selves uneasy  without  it,  if  they  do  not  undertake  it  with  a 
certain  degree  of  zeal,  and  even  with  warmth  and  indignation, 
it  had  better  be  removed  wholly  out  of  our  thoughts.  A 
measure  of  less  strength,  and  more  in  the  beaten  circle  of 
affairs,  if  supported  with  spirit  and  industry,  would  be,  on  all 
accounts,  infinitely  more  ehgible. — "We  have  to  consider  what 
it  is,  that,  in  this  undertaking,  we  have  against  us  :  we  have 
the  weight  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  in  the  other  scale : 
■we  have  against  us,  within  a  trifle,  the  whole  body  of  the  law : 
we  oppose  the  more  considerable  part  of  the  landed  and 
mercantile  interests  :  we  contend,  in  a  manner,  against  the 
whole  church :  we  set  our  faces  against  great  armies  flushed 
with  victory,  and  navies  who  have  tasted  of  civil  spoil,  and 
have  a  strong  appetite  for  more :  our  strength,  whatever  it  is, 
must  depend,  for  a  good  part  of  its  effect,  upon  events  not 
very  probable.  In  such  a  situation,  such  a  step  requires,  not 
only  great  magnanimity,  but  unwearied  activity  and  perse- 
verance, withagooddeal,  too,  of  dexterity  and  man^ement,  to 
im'^ove  every  accident  in  our  favour. 

The  delivery  of  this  paper  may  have  very  important  con- 
sequences.  It  is  true  that  the  court  may  pass  it  over  in 
silence,  with  a  real  or  afiected  contempt.  But  this  I  do  not 
think  BO  likely.     If  they  do  taie  notice  of  it,  the  mildest 
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with  party  rage  and  peraonal  resentment,  operating 
le  implicit  muitarf  ooedience  of  court  discipline,  ia 
)f.  Though  they  njive  made  some  successful  eiperi- 
1  juries,  they  will  hardly  trust  enough  to  them  to 
aroseeution  for  a  supposed  libel.     They  may  proceed 
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course  will  be  suciian  address  from  parliament  as  the  House 
of  Commons  made  to  the  king  on  the  I/ondon  remonatniiice 
in  the  yearl7()9.  This  address  will  be  followed  by  addresaM 
of  a  similar  tendency  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  oiia 
to  overpower  you  with  what  they  will  endeavour  to  pass  as  the 
united  voice  and  sense  of  the  nation.  But  if  they  intend  to 
proceed  further,  and  to  take  steps  of  a  more  decisive  nature, 
vou  are  then  to  consider,  not  what  they  may  legally  and 
justly  do,  but  what  a  parliament,  omnipotent  in  power,  '- 
fluenced  with  party  rage  and  personal  resentment, 
under  the  implicit  muiti 
capable  of. 
ments  on  j 

order  a  prosecution  for  a  supposed  libel.  They  may  proceed 
in  two  ways,  either  by  an  itr^eachmenl,  in  which  the  Tories 
may  retort  on  the  "WhlgB  (but  with  better  succeaa,  though  in 
a  worse  cause)  the  proceediags  in  the  case  of  Sacliever^  or 
they  may,  without  this  form,  proceed,  as  against  the  Bisho}) 
of  Eochester,  by  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  more  or  lew 
grievous.  The  similarity  of  the  cases,  or  the  justice,  is  (aa  I 
said)  out  of  the  question.  The  mode  of  proceeding  hM 
several  very  ancient,  and  very  recent,  precedents.  None  of 
these  methods  is  impossible.  The  court  may  select  three  a 
four  of  the  most  distinguished  among  you  for  their  victims; 
and  therefore  nothing  is  more  remote  from  the  teudeni^  of 
the  proposed  act  than  any  idea  of  retirement  or  repose.  On 
the  contrary,  you  have  all  of  you,  as  principals  or  ausiliaries, 
a  much  better  and  more  desperate  conflict,  in  all  probability, 
to  undergo  than  any  you  have  been  yet  engaged  in.  Tu 
only  question  is,  whether  the  risk  ougnt  to  be  run  for  tie 
chance  (and  it  is  no  more)  of  recalling  the  people  of  England 
to  their  ancient  principles,  and  to  that  personal  intereel 
which  forracrlythey  took  in  all  public  affairs  ?  At  any  rate,  1 
am  sure  it  is  right,  if  we  take  this  step,  to  take  it  with  a  fiifl 
view  of  the  consequences  ;  and  with  minds  and  measures  in  > 
Btate  of  preparation  to  meet  them.  It  ia  not  becoming  thnt 
your  boldness  should  arise  from  a  want  of  foresight.  It  ia 
more  reputable,  and  certainly  it  is  more  safe,  too,  that  it 
should  be  grounded  on  the  evident  necessity  of  encountering 
the  dangers  which  you  foresee. 
Your  Lordship  will  have  the  goodness  to  eicuse  me,  if  I 
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ttate  in  Btrang  terraa  the  difficultiea  attending  a  measure, 
which  on  the  whole  I  heartily  concur  in.  But  as,  from  my 
want  of  importance,  I  can  be  personally  little  subject  to 
the  moat  trying  part  of  the  conaei^ueBceB,  it  is  as  little  my 
desire  to  urge  others  to  dangers  m  which  I  am  myself  to 
have  BO  inconsiderable  a  share. 

If  this  measure  should  be  thought  too  great  for  our  strength, 
or  the  dispositions  of  the  timea,  then  the  point  will  be  to 
consider  what  is  to  be  done  in  parliament.  A  weak, 
irregular,  desultory,  peevish  opposition  there  will  he  as  much 
too  little  as  the  other  mqy  be  too  hig.  Our  scheme  ought  to 
be  such,  as  to  have  in  it  a  succession  of  measures  ;  else  it  is 
impossible  to  secure  anything  like  a  regular  attendance ; 
opposition  wOl  otherwise  always  carry  a  disreputable  air ; 
neither  will  it  be  possible,  without  that  attendance,  to  per- 
suade the  people  that  we  are  in  earnest.  Above  all,  a  motion 
should  he  well  digested  for  the  first  day.  There  ia  one  thing 
in  particular  I  wish  to  recommend  to  your  Lordship's  con- 
sideration ;  that  ia,  the  opening  of  the  doors  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  "Without  tliis,  I  am  clearly  convinced,  it  will  be 
in  the  power  of  ministry  to  make  our  opposition  appear 
without  doors  just  in  what  liaht  they  please.  To  obtain  a 
gallery  ia  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  if  we  are  satisfied  to 
cultivate  the  esteem  of  our  adversaries  hy  the  reaoiution  and 
energy  with  which  we  act  against  them  :  but  if  their  satisl'ac- 
tiou  and  good  humour  he  any  part  of  our  object,  the  attempt, 
I  admit,  is  idle. 

I  had  some  conversation,  before  I  left  town,  with  the  D.  of 
M.  He  is  of  opinion,  that,  if  you  adhere  to  your  resolution 
of  seceding,  you  ought  not  to  appear  on  the  first  day  of  the 
meeting.  He  thinks  it  can  have  no  effect,  except  to  break 
the  continuity  of  your  conduct,  and  thereby  to  weaken  and 
fritrter  away  the  impression  of  it.  It  certainly  will  seem  odd 
to  give  solemn  reasons  for  a  discontinuance  of  your  attendanee 
in  parliament,  after  having  two  or  three  times  returned  to  it, 
and  immediately  after  a  vigorous  act  of  opposition.  As  to 
trials  ofthe  temper  ofthe  House,  there  have  been  of  that  sort 
80  many  already,  that  I  see  no  reason  for  making  another 
that  would  not  hold  equally  good  for  another  after  that ;  par- 
tiiiularly,  aa  nothing  has  happened  in  the  least  calculated  to 
Biter  the  disposition  of  the  House,     If  the  secession  were  to 
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be  general,  such  an  attendance,  followed  by  auch  an  act,  would 
have  force ;  but  being  in  its  nature  incomplete  and  btoken, 
to  break  it  further  by  retreats  and  returns  to  the  chase  must 
entirely  destroy  its  effect.  I  confeaa  I  am  quite  of  the  D,  of 
M.'b  opinion  in  this  point. 

I  send  your  Lordship  a  corrected  copy  of  the  paper ;  yont 
Lordship  will  be  bo  good  to  communicate  it,  if  you  should 
approve  of  the  alterations,  to  Lord  J.  C.  and  Sir  G.  8,  I 
showed  it  to  the  D.  of  P.  before  hia  Grace  left  town,  and  at 
bis,  the  D.  of  P.'b  desire,  I  have  sent  it  to  the  D.  of  B,  The 
principal  alt«ration  is  in  the  pages  lost  but  one.  It  is  made 
to  remove  a  diificulty  which  had  been  suggested  to  Sir  G.  S^ 
and  which  he  thought  had  a  good  deal  in  it.  Ithinkitmueh 
the  better  for  that  alteration.  Indeed  it  may  want  atill  more 
correctiouB,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  present  or  probable 
future  state  of  things. 

What  shall  I  aay  in  excuse  for  this  long  letter,  wtich 
frightens  me  when  I  look  hack  upon  it  ?  Your  Lordship  will 
take  it,  and  all  in  it,  with  your  usual  incomparable  temper, 
which  carries  you  through  bo  much  both  from  enemies  aoi 
friends.  My  most  humble  respects  to  Lady  B.,  and  beUeve 
me,  with  the  higheat  regard,  ever,  Ac. 

E.  B, 

I  hear  that  Dr.  Pranklin  has  had  a  most  eitraordinaij 
reception  at  Paris  from  all  ranks 
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AN  ADDEESS  TO  THE  KING. 

Wb,  your  Majesty's  moat  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  aeveid  I 
of  the  peers  of  the  realm,  and  several  menihera  of  the  Houm  I 
of  Commons  chosen  by  the  people  to  represent  them  in  I 
parliament,  do  in  our  individual  capacity,  but  with  hentt  J 
filled  with  a  warm  affection  to  your  Majesty,  with  »  af 
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attachment  to  j-oiir  royal  Louse,  and  with  the  moat  unfeigned 
devotion  to  your  true  intereft,  beg  leave,  at  this  crisis  of 
your  afiairs,  m  all  humility  to  approach  your  royal  presence. 

Whilst  we  lament  the  measures  adopted  by  the  public 
councils  of  the  kingdom,  we  do  not  mean  to  question  the 
legal  validity  of  their  proceedings.  We  do  not  desire  to 
appeal  from  them  to  any  person  whatsoever.  We  do  not 
dispute  the  conclusive  authority  of  tho  bodies  in  which  we 
Lave  ft  place  over  all  their  members.  We  know  that  it 
is  our  ordinary  duty  to  submit  ourselves  to  tho  determinationa 
of  the  majority  in  everything  escept  what  regards  the  just 
defence  of  our  honour  and  reputation.  But  the  situation 
into  which  the  British  empire  has  been  brought,  and  the 
conduct  to  which  we  are  reluctantly  driven  in  that  situation, 
we  hold  ourselves  bound  by  the  relation  in  which  we  stand 
both  to  the  Crown  and  the  people  clearly  to  eiphun  to  your 
Majesty  and  our  country. 

We  have  been  called  upon  in  the  speech  from  the  throne 
at  the  opening  of  this  sesaion  of  parliament,  in  a  mai 
peculiarly  marked,  singularly  emphatical,  and  from  a  p 
from  whence  anything  implying  censure  falls  with  no  com 
weight,to  concur  in  unanimous  approbation  of  those  meas 
which  have  produced  our  present  distresees,  and  threaten  us 
in  fijture  witn  others  far  more  grievous.  We  trust,  therefore, 
that  we  shall  stand  justified  in  offering  to  our  sovereign  and 
the  pubhc  our  reasons  for  persevering  inflexibly  in  our  uniform 
diasent  from  every  part  of  those  measures.  We  lament  them 
from  an  experience  of  their  mischief,  as  we  originally  opposed 
them  from  a  sure  foresight  of  their  unhappy  and  mentable 
tendency. 

We  see  nothing  in  the  present  events  in  the  least  degree 
sufficient  to  wan-ant  an  alteration  in  our  opinion.  We  were 
always  steadily  averse  to  this  civil  war — not  because  we 
thought  it  impossible  that  it  should  be  attended  with  victory ; 
but  because  we  were  fully  persuaded  that  in  such  a  contest 
victory  would  only  vary  the  mode  of  our  ruin ;  and,  by 
making  it  less  immediately  sensible,  would  render  it  the  more 
lasting  and  the  more  irretrievable.  Experience  had  but  too 
fiilly  instructed  U3  in  thepossibQityof  the  reduction  of  a  free 
people  to  slavery  by  foreign  mercenary  armies,  But  we  had 
an  horror  of  becoming  the  inatrumenta  in  a  design  of  which. 
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in  oiiP  turn,  we  might  become  the  victims.  Knowing  the 
inestimable  value  of  peace,  and  the  contemptible  vflliie  of 
what  was  sought  by  war,  we  wished  to  compose  the  distrao 
tiona  of  otir  country,  not  by  the  use  of  foreign  arms,  bul  bj 
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prudent  regulations  in  our  own  domestic  policy.  We  deplored, 
as  your  Majesty  has  done  in  your  speech  from  the  tiaom, 
the  disorders  which  prei-aU  in  your  empire  :  but  we  are  con- 
rinced  that  the  disorders  of  the  people,  in  the  present  tine 
and  in  the  present  place,  are  owing  to  the  usual  and  oatunl 
cause  of  such  disorders  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  where 
such  have  prevailed, — the  misconduct  of  government ; — that 
they  are  owing  to  plans  laid  in  error,  pursued  with  obatinaoy, 
and  conducted  without  wisdom. 

We  cannot  attribut*  so  much  to  the  power  of  faction,  at 
the  expense  of  human  nature,  as  to  suppose,  that  in  aoy  part 
of  the  world  a  combination  of  men,  few  iu  number,  not  coo- 
siderable  iu  rank,  of  no  natural  hereditary  dependendes, 
should  be  able,  by  the  efforts  of  their  policy  alone,  or  thfl 
mere  esertion  of  any  talenta,  to  bring  the  people  of  your 
American  dominions  into  the  disposition  wliicn  nas  produced 
the  present  troubles.  We  cannot  conceive  that,  without 
some  powerful  concurring  cause,  any  management  should 
prevail  on  some  millions  of  people,  dispersed  over  an  whole 
continent,  in  thirteen  provinces,  not  only  unconnected,  but 
in  many  particulars  of .rehgion,  manners,  government,  and 
local  interest  totally  different  and  adverse,  voluntarily  la 
submit  themselves  to  a  suspension  of  all  the  profits  of  in- 
dustry and  all  the  comforts  of  civil  life,  added  to  all  the  evils 
of  an  unequal  war  carried  on  with  circumstances  of  the 
greatest  asperity  and  rigour.  This,  Sir,  we  conceive,  could 
never  have  happened  but  ftora  a  general  sense  of  soma 
grievance,  so  radical  in  its  nature,  and  so  spreading  in  iH 
effects,  as  to  poison  all  the  ordinary  satisfactions  of  life,  to 
discompose  the  finme  of  society,  and  to  convert  into  fear  and 
hatred  that  habitual  reverence  ever  paid  by  mankind  to  an 
ancient  and  venerable  government. 

That  grievance  is  as  simple  in  its  nature,  and  as  level  to  thfl 
most  ordinary  understanding,  as  it  is  powerful  in  affecting  the 
most  languid  passions ;— it  ia 

"ah  attempt  made   to  uisposb  or  tke  phophbtt  or 

A  WHOLE   PEOPLE   WITHOtTT  THKIB   OOJfaBST." 


Your  Majesty's  English  aubiecta  in  tlie  colonies,  possessing 
tlie  ordinary  faculties  of  mankind,  know,  that  to  live  under 
such  apian  of  government  is  not  to  live  in  a  statu  of  freedom. 
Your  !E&igliah  subjects  in  the  colonies,  still  impressed  with  the 
ancient  feelings  of  the  people  from  whom  they  are  derived, 
cannot  live  under  a  government  which  does  not  establish 
freedom  as  its  basis. 

This  scheme,  being  therefore  set  up  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  rooted  and  confirmed  aeutiments  and  habits  of  thinking 
of  an  whole  people,  has  produced  the  effeeta  which  ever  must 
result  from  such  a  collision  of  power  and  opinion.  For  we 
beg  leave,  with  all  duty  and  humility,  to  represent  to  your 
Majesty,  (what  we  fear  has  been  industriously  concealed  from 
you,)  that  it  is  not  merely  the  opinion  of  a  very  great  num- 
ber, or  even  of  the  majority,  but  the  universal  sense  of  the 
■whole  body  of  the  people  in  those  provinces,  that  the  practice 
of  tasmg  in  the  mode,  and  on  the  principles,  which  have 
been  lately  contended  for  and  enforced,  is  subversive  of  all 
their  rights. 

This  sense  has  been  declared,  as  we  understand  on  good 
information,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  all  their  assemblies ; 
each  assembly  also,  on  this  point,  is  perfectly  unaolmouB 
within  itself.  It  has  been  declared  as  fully  by  the  actual 
voice  of  the  people  without  these  assemblies  as  by  the  con- 
Btruetive  voice  within  them ;  as  well  by  those  in  that  country 
who  addressed  as  by  those  who  remonstrated ;  and  it  is  aa 
much  the  avowed  opinion  of  those  who  have  hazarded  their 
all  rather  than  take  up  arms  against  your  Majesty's  forces,  as 
of  those  who  have  run  the  same  risk  to  oppose  them.  The 
difference  among  them  is,  not  on  the  grievance,  but  on  the 
mode  of  redress ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  they  who 
have  conceived  hopes  from  the  placability  of  the  ministers, 
who  influence  the  public  councils  of  this  kingdom,  disappear 
in  the  multitude  of  those  who  conceive  that  passive  com- 
pliance only  confirms  and  emboldens  oppression. 

The  sense  of  a  whole  people,  most  gracious  sovereign,  never 
ought  to  be  contemned  by  wise  and  benefi.cent  rulers ;  what- 
ever may  be  the  abstract  cUuma,  or  even  rights,  of  the  supreme 
power.  "We  have  been  too  early  instructed,  and  too  long 
babitoated  to  believe,  that  the  oidy  firm  seat  of  all  authority 
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H  b  in  the  minds,  affection^  and  interests  of  the  people,  te 
■  sh&nge  our  opinions  on  the  theoretic  reasoniogB  of  apeeulati« 
meu,  or  for  the  convenience  of  a  mere  temporajrj-  arronie- 
ment  of  state.  It  is  not  consistent  with  equity  or  wisdom  to 
Bet  at  defiance  the  general  feelings  of  great  communitiaa, 
and  of  all  the  orders  which  compose  them.  Much  power  ii 
tolerated,  and  passes  unqueationed,  where  much  is  vieldedta 
opinion.     All  is  disputed  where  evetrthiug  ia  enforced, 

Such  are  our  seutimenta  on  the  duty  and  policy  of  a. 

fonningto  the  prejudices  of  a  whole  people,  even  where  flia 

f' -nidation  of  such  prejudicea  maybe  ialse  or  diaputohk 

't  permit  ua  to  h»y  at  your  Majesty's  feet  our  deliberato 

'    ignient  on  the  real  merits  of  that  principle,  the  violation 

»w''ieh  ia  the  known  ground  and  origin  of  these  troubles. 
ei  .i'T«j  IT  Majesty,  that,  on  our  parts,  we  should  think 
lelves  unj..atifiableaagood  citizeuB,  and  not  influenced  bj 
...u  true  aj.i.'it  oi  Englishmen,  ii^  with  any  effectual  means  of 
prevention  in  ou  hands,  we  were  to  submit  to  taxes  to  whicb 
we  did  not  consent,  either  directly,  or  by  a  representation  of 
the  people,  Becuring  to  us  the  substantial  benefit  of  an 
abBolutely  free  disposition  of  our  own  property  in  that  im- 
portant  case.  And  we  add.  Sir,  if  fortune,  instead  of  blessing 
us  with  a  situation  where  we  may  have  daily  access  to  the 
propitious  presence  of  a  gracious  prince,  had  fixed  its  in 
settlements  on  the  remotest  part  of  the  globe,  we  must  carry 
these  sentiments  with  us,  as  part  of  our  being ;  persuaded, 
that  the  distance  of  situation  would  render  this  privilege  in 
the  disposal  of  property  but  the  more  necessary,  u  no 
proriaioD  bad  been  made  for  it,  such  provision  ought  to  be 
made  or  permitted.  Abuses  of  subordinate  authority  increase, 
and  all  means  of  redress  lessen,  as  the  distance  of  the  subject 
removes  him  from  the  seat  of  the  supreme  power.  What,  in 
those  circumstances,  can  save  him  from  the  last  extremes  of 
indignity  and  oppression  but  something  left  in  his  own 
hands,  which  may  enable  him  to  conciliate  the  favour  and 
control  the  excesses  of  government  ?  When  no  means  of 
power  to  awe  or  to  oblige  are  possessed,  the  strongest  ties 
which  connect  mankind  in  every  relation,  social  and  civil,  and 
which  teach  them  mutually  to  respect  each  other,  are  bpok 
— Jidependency,  from  that  moment,  virtually  exists. 
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Such  must  be  oui 
1  posaeasion  of  another 


fonna]  declaration  will  quickly  folio* 
feelings  for  oureelves ;  we  are  not  i 
pule  for  our  brethren. 

"WTien  the  late  attempt  practically  to  anuihilaf-e  that  in- 
estimable privilege  was  made,  great  disorders  and  tumults 
Teiy  unhappOy  and  very  naturally  arose  from  it.  In  this 
state  of  things  we  were  of  opiuion  that  satisfaction  ought 
instantly  to  be  giyeu ;  or  that,  at  least,  the  punishment  of 
the  disorder  ought  to  he  attended  with  the  redress  of  the 
grievance.  We  were  of  opinion,  that  if  our  dependencies  bad 
BO  outgrown  the  poaitive  institutions  made  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  liberty  in  this  kingdom  that  the  operation  of  their 
powers  was  become  rather  a  pressure  than  a  relief  to  the 
Bubjecta  in  the  colonies,  wisdom  dictated  that  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution  should  rather  be  applied  to  their  circuni- 
Btoncea,  than  its  authority  enforced  with  violence  in  those 
Tery  pwts  where  its  reason  became  wholly  inapplicable. 

Other  methods  were  then  recommended,  and  followed,  as 
infallible  means  of  restoring  peace  and  order.  We  looked 
upon  them  to  be,  what  they  have  since  proved  to  he,  the 
cause  of  inflaming  discontent  uito  disobedience,  and  resistance 
into  revolt.  The  subversion  of  solemn  iiuidamental  charters, 
on  a  suggestion  of  abuse,  without  citation,  evidence,  or  hear- 
ing :  the  total  suspension  of  the  commerce  of  a  great  maritime 
city,  the  capital  of  a  great  maritime  province,  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Crown :  the  establishment  of  a  military  force, 
■  not  accountable  to  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  country  in 
ivhich  it  was  ke^it  up  : — these  and  other  proceedings  at  that 
time,  if  no  previous  cause  of  dissension  had  subsisted,  were 
sufficient  to  produce  great  troubles :  unjust  at  all  times,  they 
were  then  irrational. 

We  could  not  conceivs,  when  disorders  had  arisen  from 
the  complaint  of  one  violated  right,  that  to  violate  every  other 
was  the  proper  means  of  quiotiug  an  exasperated  people.  It 
■eemed  to  us  absurd  and  preposterous  to  hold  out,  as  the 
roeaus  of  calming  a  people  in  a  state  of  extreme  inflammation, 
and  ready  to  take  up  arms,  the  austere  law  which  a  rigid  con- 
queror would  impose,  as  the  sequel  of  the  most  decisive 
victories, 

Beconrse,  indeed,  was  at  the  same  time  had  to  force ;  and 
we  saw  a  force  sent  out,  enough  to  menace  liberty,  but  not  to 
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awe  opposition ;  tending  to  bring  odium  on  tbe  civU  poirer, 
and  coQt«aipt  oa  the  military ;  at  once  to  provoke  and  en- 
courage  resistance.  Force  waa  sent  out  not  auificient  to 
hold  ono  town;    lawa  were  paased  to  inflame  thirteen  pro- 

This  mode  of  proceeding  by  harsh  laws  nod  feeble  armies 
could  not  be  defended  on  the  principle  of  mercy  and  fb^bea^ 
ance.  l"or  mercy,  as  wa  conceive,  coaeiatB,  not  in  the  weal- 
neaa  of  the  means,  but  in  the  benignity  of  tbe  ends.  We 
apprehend  that  mild  measurea  may  be  powerfully  enforeedi 
and  that  a«ta  of  extreme  rigour  and  injustice  may  be  attended 
■with  as  much  feebleneaa  in  the  execution  aa  severity  in  the 
formation. 

In  consequence  of  these  terrors,  which,  falling  upon  some, 
threatened  all,  the  colonies  made  a  common  cause  with  tbe 
sufferers  ;  and  proceeded,  on  their  part,  to  acta  of  resistance. 
In  that  alarming  situation,  we  besought  your  Majea^a 
ministers  to  entertain  some  distrust  of  the  operation  of  coe^ 
ci^e  measures,  and  to  profit  of  their  experience.  Experienw 
had  no  effect.  The  modes  of  legislative  rigour  were  construed, 
not  to  have  been  erroneous  in  their  policy,  but  too  limitedia 
their  extent.  !New  aeverities  were  adopted.  The  fiaheriearf 
vour  people  in  America  followed  their  chartera ;  and  their 
mutual  combination  to  defend  what  they  thought  their 
common  rights,  brought  on  a  total  prohibition  of  their  mutuil 
commercial  intercourse.  Ko  distinction  of  persons  or  meritt 
was  observed — the  peaceable  and  the  mutinous,  friends  and 
foes,  were  alike  involved,  aa  if  the  rigour  of  the  laws  had  a 
certain  tendency  to  recommend  the  authority  of  the  legislator. 

Whilst  the  penal  lawa  increased  in  rigour,  and  extended  ja 
application  over  all  the  coloniea,  the  direct  force  was  applieii 
but  to  one  part.  Had  the  great  fleet  and  foreign  army  aince 
employed  been  at  that  time  called  for,  the  greatnesa  of  tbe 
preparation  would  have  declared  the  m^nitude  of  the  danger. 
The  nation  would  have  been  alarmed,  and  taught  the  neceaaitj 
of  some  means  of  reconciliation  with  our  countrymen  in 
America,  who,  whenever  they  are  provoked  to  resistaaee, 
demand  a  force  to  reduce  them  to  obedience  full  as  deatrufr 
tive  to  UH  as  to  them.  But  parliament  and  the  people,  by  i 
premeditated  concealment  of  their  real  aituation,  were  drawn 
mto  perplexities  which  furnished  excuses  for  further  armn- 
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;  and  whilst  they  vere  taught  to  believe  themselTee    ' 
Sad  to  Buppresa  a  riot,  they  found  themaelves  iiiTolvcd  ii 


?ugth  British  hlood  was  spilled  by  British  hands— 
&tal  era,  which  we  must  ever  deplore,  because  your  empire  | 
will  for  ever  feel  it.  Tour  Majesty  was  touched  with  a  Benso 
of  80  great  a  diaaster.  Tour  paternal  breast  was  affected 
with  the  sufferings  of  your  Enghsh  subjects  in  America.  la 
your  speech  from  the  throne,  in  the  begiuning  of  the  seasioii 
of  1775,  you  were  graciously  pleaaed  to  declare  yourseli' in- 
clined to  relieve  their  distresses,  and  to  pardon  their  errors. 
You  felt  their  sufferings  under  the  late  penal  acts  of  parha- 
ment.  But  your  ministry  felt  differently.  Not  diacouraged 
by  the  pernicioua  effects  of  all  they  had  hitherto  advised,  and 
notwithstanding  the  gracious  declaration  of  your  Majesty, 
they  obtained  another  act  of  parliament,  in  which  the  rigours 
of  all  the  former  were  consolidated,  and  embittered  by  cir- 
cumstances of  additional  severity  and  outrage.  The  whole 
trading  property  of  America  (even  unoffending  shipping  in 
port)  was  indiscriminately  and  irrecoverably  given,  as  the 
plunder  of  foreign  enemies,  to  the  sailors  of  your  navy. 
This  property  was  put  out  of  the  reach  of  your  mercy.  Your  J 
people  were  despoiled ;  and  your  navy,  by  a  new,  dangerous, 
and  prolific  exainple,  corrupted  with  the  plunder  of  their 
countrymen.  Tour  people  in  that  part  of  your  domioionB  were 
put,  in  their  general  and  political  as  well  as  their  personal 
capacity,  wholly  out  of  the  protection  of  your  government. 

Though  unwilling  to  dwell  on  all  the  improper  modes  of 
carrying  on  this  unnatural  and  ruinous  war,  and  which  have 
led  directly  to  the  present  imhappy  separation  of  Great 
Britain  ana  its  colonies,  we  must  beg  leave  to  represent  two 
particulars,  which  we  are  sure  must  have  been  entirely  con- 
trary to  your  Majesty's  order  or  approbation.  Every  course 
of  action  in  hostility,  however  that  hostility  may  be  just  or 
merited,  is  not  justifiable  or  excusable.  It  is  the  duty  of 
those  who  claim  to  rule  over  others  not  to  provoke  them 
beyond  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  nor  to  leave  stings  in  their 
minds  which  muat  long  ranhle,  even  when  the  appearance  of 
tranquilUty  is  restored. — We  therefore  assure  your  Majesty, 
that  it  is  with  shame  and  sorrow  we  have  seen  several  acts  of 
hostility,  which  could  have  no  other  tendency  than  incurably 
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to  alienate  the  miiids  of  your  American  subjects.  To  excite, 
by  a  proclamation  issued  ty  your  Majesty's   governor,  t 

uniTersal  insmrection  of  negro  slavea  in  any  of  tlie  coloniesv 
is  n  measure  full  of  complicated  horrors;  absolutely  illegal; 
suitable  nt^ither  to  the  practice  of  war  nor  to  the  laws  of 
peace.  Of  the  same  quality  we  look  upon  aJl  attempts  to 
bring  down  on  your  Bubjecta  an  irruption  of  those  fierce  and 
cruel  tribes  of  savages  and  cannibfus,  in  whom  the  vestigea 
of  human  nature  are  nearly  effaced  by  ignorance  and  bartnir- 
ity.  They  are  not  fit  allies  for  your  Moijestj  in  a  war  witk 
your  people.  They  are  not  fit  instruments  of  an  Engliali 
gotremment.  These,  and  many  other  acta,  we  disclaim  ta 
having  advised  or  approved  when  done;  and  we  clear  our> 
selves  to  your  Majesty,  and  to  aU  civilized  nations,  from  auy 
participation  whatever,  before  or  after  the  fact,  in  such  va- 
justifiable  and  horrid  proceedings. 

But  there  is  one  weighty  circumstance  which  we  lament 
equally  with  the  causes  of  war,  and  with  the  modes  of  canT* 
ing  it  on — that  no  disposition  whatsoever  towards  peace  or 
reconciliation  has  ever  been  shown  by  those  who  nave  di- 
rected the  public  councils  of  this  kingdom,  either  before  the 
breaking  out  of  these  hostilities,  or  during  the  unhappy  coa- 
tinuancB  of  them.  Every  proposition  made  in  your  parlia- 
ment to  remove  the  original  cause  of  these  troubles,  by  taking 
off  taxes,  obnoxious  for  their  principle  or  their  design,  has 
been  overruled:  every  bill,  brought  in  for  qiiieb,  rejected 
even  on  the  first  proposition.  The  petitions  of  the  coloniea 
have  not  been  admitted  even  to  a  hearing.  The  very  posai- 
bility  of  public  agency,  by  wbich  such  petitions  could  authra- 
tically  arrive  at  parliament,  has  been  evaded  and  chicaned 
away.  All  the  public  declarations  which  indicate  anything 
resembling  a  disposition  to  reconciliation,  seem  to  us  looee, 
general,  equiTocal,  capable  of  various  meanings,  or  of  none; 
and  they  are  accordmgly  construed  diflerently,  at  different 
times,  by  those  on  whose  recommendation  they  have  been 
niade ;  being  whoUy  unlike  the  precision  and  stability  of  pub- 
lie  faith  ;  and  bearing  no  mark  of  that  ingenuous  simpheity, 
J. and  native  candour  and  integrity,  which  formerly  chIlJacte^ 
iBed  the  English  nation. 

'  "Vl  of  any  relaxation  of  the  claim  of  taxing  at  the  dis- 

■rf  parliament,  your  ministers  have  devised  a  DSH 
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mode  of  enforcing  that  claim,  much  more  efTectuftl  for  the 
oppreBsion  of  the  colonieB,  though  not  for  your  Majesty's 
service,  both  aa  to  the  quantity  and  apphcation,  than  any  of 
the  former  methods ;  and  tlieir  mode  has  been  expreaaly  held 
out  by  rainistere,  as  a  plan  not  to  be  departed  irom  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  as  the  very  condition  on  which  the 
legislature  is  to  accept  the  dependence  of  the  colonies. 

At  len^h,  when,  after  repeated  refusals  to  hear  or  to  con- 
ciliate, an  act,  dissolving  your  government  by  putting  your 
people  in  America  out  of  your  protection,  was  passed,  your 
mimsters  suftered  several  months  to  elapse  without  afforaing 
to  them,  or  to  any  community,  or  any  individual  amongst 
them,  the  means  of  entering  into  that  protection  even  on 
unconditional  submission,  contrary  to  lyour  Majesty's  gra- 
cious declaration  from  the  throne,  and  in  direct  violation  of 
the  public  faith. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  agree  to  unite  in  new  severities 
against  the  brethren  of  our  blood  for  their  asserting  an  in- 
dependency, to  which,  we  know  in  our  conscience,  they  have 
been  necessitated  by  the  conduct  of  those  very  persons  who 
now  make  use  of  that  argument  to  provoke  us  to  a  continu- 
ance and  repetition  of  the  acts,  wnich  in  a  regular  series 
have  led  to  this  great  misfortune. 

The  reasons,  dread  Sir,  which  have  been  used  to  justify 
this  perseverance  in  a  refiisal  to  hear  or  conciliate,  have  been 
reduced  into  a  sort  of  parliamentary  maxims  which  we  do 
Dot  approve.  The  first  of  these  maxims  is,  "  that  the  two 
Houses  ought  not  to  receive  (as  they  have  hitherto  refused 
to  receive)  petitions  containing  matter  derogatoiy  to  any 
part  of  the  authority  they  claim."  We  conceive  this  maiim, 
and  the  consequent  practice,  to  be  unjustifiable  by  reason  or 
the  practice  of  other  sovereign  powers,  and  that  it  must  be 
productive,  if  adhered  to,  of  a  total  separation  between  this 
Kingdom  and  its  dependencies.  The  supreme  power,  being  in 
ordinary  cases  the  ultimate  judge,  can,  as  we  conceive,  suffer 
nothing  in  having  any  part  of  his  rights  excepted  to,  or  even 
discussed,  before  himself.  We  know  that  sovereigns  in  other 
countries,  where  the  assertion  of  absolute  regal  power  is  as 
high  as  the  assertion  of  absolute  power  in  any  politic  body 
can  possibly  be  here,  have  received  many  petitions  in  direct 
opposition  to  many  of  their  claims  of  prerogative ;  have  list- 
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P  ened  to  them  \  coudeacended  to  diacuBs  and  to  give  imewen 
'  to  them.  This  refusal  to  admit  even  the  diacusaioa  of  any 
part  of  an  undefined  prerogative  will  naturally  tend  to  anni- 
hilate any  privilege  that  can  be  claimed  by  every  inferioi 
dependent  community,  and  every  subordinate  order  in  the 
state. 

The  nest  maxim,  which  has  been  put  as  a  bar  to  any  jJan 
of  accommodation,  is,  "  that  no  offer  of  terms  of  peace  ougM 
to  be  made  before  parliament  ia  assured  that  these  teima 
will  be  accepted."  On  this  we  beg  leave  to  represent  to 
your  Majesty,  that  if  in  aU  events  the  policy  of  this  kingdom 
is  to  govern  the  people  in  your  colonies  as  a  free  people,  no 
mischief  can  poseibly  happen  from  a  declaration  to  them,  ani 
to  the  world,  of  the  manner  and  form  in  which  parliament 
propoBeatbat  they  aball  enjoy  the  freedom  it  protects.  It  ia 
an  encouragement  to  the  innocent  and  meritorious  that  they 
at  least  abaU  enjoy  tlioae  advantages  which  they  patien% 
expected,  rather  from  the  benignity  of  parliament  than  their 
own  efforts.  Persons  more  contumacious  may  also  gee  thit 
they  are  resisting  terms  of  perhaps  greater  freedom  and  hap- 
piness than  they  are  now  in  arms  to  obtain.  The  glory  and 
fropriety  of  offered  mercy  is  neither  tarnished  nor  weakened 
y  the  folly  of  those  who  refuse  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
We  cannot  think  that  the  declaration  of  independan<7 
makes  any  natural  difference  in  the  reason  and  policy  of  tb 
offer.  No  prince  out  of  the  posaeBsion  of  his  dominions,  and 
become  a  sovereign  de  jure  only,  ever  thought  it  derogatory 
to  his  rights  or  his  interests  to  hold  out  to  his  former  sub- 
jects a  distinct  prospect  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  froa 
his  readmission,  and  a  security  for  some  of  the  most  fiiiidv 
mental  of  those  popular  privileges  in  vindication  of  which 
he  had  been  deposed.  On  the  contrary,  such  offers  have 
been  almost  uniformly  made  under  similar  circumstances. 
Besides,  as  your  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased,  in 
your  speech  from  the  throne,  to  declare  your  intention  of  re- 
storing your  people  in  the  colonies  to  a  state  of  law  and 
liberty,  no  objection  can  possibly  lie  against  defining  what 
that  law  and  liberty  are ;  because  those  who  offer,  and  those 
who  are  to  receive,  terms  frequently  differ  most  widely,  and 
most  materiaDy,  in  the  signification  of  these  words,  aadJttJ 
h^^  objects  to  which  they  apply.  JB| 
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To  saj'  that  we  do  not  know,  at  this  day,  what  the  griev- 
ances ol  the  coloiiies  are,  (be  tiiey  real  or  pretended,)  would 
be  unworthy  of  ua.  But  whilst  we  are  thuB  Traiting  to  be 
informed  of  what  we  perfectly  know,  we  weaken  the  powers 
of  the  commiBBionera ;  we  delay,  perhapa  we  loae,  the  happy 
tour  of  peace ;  we  are  wasting  the  substance  of  both 
countries ;  we  are  continuing  the  effusion  of  human,  of 
Christian,  of  English  blood. 

We  are  anre  that  wo  must  have  your  Majesty's  heart 
along  vrith  ua,  when  we  declare  in  favour  of  mixing  eome- 
thing  coQciliatory  with  our  force.  Sir,  we  abhor  the  idea  of 
making  a  conqueat  of  our  countrymen.  We  wiah  that  thev 
may  yield  to  well  ascertained,  well  authenticated,  and  wefl 
Becured  terms  of  reconciliation ;  not  that  your  Majestv 
should  owe  the  recovery  of  jour  doniiniona  to  their  total 
■waste  and  deatruction.  Humanity  will  not  permit  us  to 
entertain  such  a  desire ;  nor  will  the  reverence  we  bear  to 
the  civil  rights  of  mankind  make  ua  even  wiah  that  questiona 
of  great  difficulty,  of  the  last  importance,  and  lying  deep  in 
the  vittd  principles  of  the  Britiah  constitution,  ahould  be 
solved  by  the  anna  of  foreign  mercenary  soldiers. 

It  is  not.  Sir,  from  a  want  of  the  most  inviolable  duty  to 
your  Majesty,  not  from  a  want  of  a  partial  and  pasaionate 
regard  to  that  part  of  your  empire  in  which  we  reside,  and 
which  we  wiah  to  be  aupreme,  that  we  have  hitherto  with- 
stood all  attempts  to  render  the  aupremacy  of  one  part  of 
your  dominions  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  and  aafety  of 
all  the  reat.  The  motivea  of  our  opposition  are  found  in 
those  very  aentimeuts  which  we  are  supposed  to  violate. 
For  we  are  convinced  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  system  of  de- 
pendence, which  leaves  no  security  to  the  people  for  any 
part  of  their  freedom  in  their  own  hands,  cannot  be  establish- 
ed in  any  inferior  member  of  the  Britiah  empire,  without 
consequentially  destroying  the  freedom  of  that  very  body  in 
favour  of  whose  houndleas  pretensiona  auch  a  scheme  ia 
adopted.  We  know  and  feel  that  arbitrary  power  over 
distant  regions  is  not  within  the  competence,  nor  to  be  es- 
erciaed  agreeably  to  the  forms,  or  consistently  with  the  spirit, 
of  great  popular  asaemblies.  If  auch  assemblies  are  called 
to  a  nominal  share  in  the  exercise  of  such  power,  in  order  to 
Bcreftn,  under  general  participation,  the  guilt  of  desperate 
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meaaures,  it  tends  only  the  more  deeply  to  corrupt  the  d» 
liberative  character  of  those  aBsemblies,  in  training  them  to 
blind  obedience ;  in  habitimtiDg  them  to  proceed  upon 
grounds  of  fact,  with  which  they  can  rarely  be  sufficiently 
acquainted,  and  in  rendering  them  executive  inatruments  of 
desiguB,  the  bottom  of  which  they  cannot  possibly  fathom. 

To  leave  any  real  freedom  to  parliament,  freedom  must 
be  left  to  the  colonies.  A  militaiy  government  is  the  only 
substitute  for  civil  liberty.  That  the  establiabraent  of  suii 
a  power  in  America  wifl.  utterly  ruin  our  finances  (thou^ 
its  certain  eflect)  is  the  smallest  part  of  our  concern.  It 
will  become  an  apt,  powerful,  and  certain  engine  for  the  de- 
struction of  our  freedom  here.  Great  bodies  of  armed  men, 
trained  to  a  contempt  of  popular  assembhea  representative  of 
an  English  people;  kept  up  for  the  purpose  of  eiacting  in- 
positions  without  their  consent,  and  maintained  by  that  ei- 
action ;  instruments  in  subverting,  without  any  process  of 
law,  great  ancient  estabhshmenta  and  respected  forma  of 
governments  j  set  fi«e  from,  and  therefore  above,  the  ordinary 
English  tribunals  of  the  country  where  they  sen-e ; — these 
men  cannot  so  transform  themselves,  merely  by  crossing  the 
sea,  as  to  behold  with  love  and  reverence,  and  submit  with 
profound  obedience  to  the  very  same  things  in  Great  Britain 
which  in  America  they  had  been  taught  to  despise,  and  li»d 
been  accustomed  to  awe  and  humble.  All  your  Majestf'a 
troops,  in  the  rotation  of  service,  will  pass  through  tins  dis* 
cipline,  and  contract  these  habits.  If  we  could  ilatter  ou> 
selves  that  this  would  not  happen,  we  must  be  the  weakest 
of  men  r  we  must  be  the  worst,  if  we  were  indifferent 
whether  it  happened  or  not.  What,  gracious  sovereign,  ia 
the  empire  of  America  to  us,  or  the  empire  of  the  wond,  if 
we  lose  our  own  liberties  ?  We  deprecate  this  last  of  evils. 
We  deprecate  the  effect  of  the  doctrines  which  must  suppoit 
and  countenance  the  government  over  conquered  English- 
As  it  will  be  impossible  long  to  resist  the  powerfiil  and 
equitable  arguments  in  favour  of  the  fi«edom  of  these  un- 
happy people  that  are  to  be  drawn  from  the  principle  of  our 
own  liberty ;  attempts  will  be  made,  attempts  have  been 
made,  to  ridicule  and  to  argue  away  this  principle ;  and  to 
inculcate  into  the  minds  of  your  people  other  maxima  of 


government  and  other  grOTinds  of  obedience,  than  those 
■which  have  prevailed  at  and  since  the  glorioua  revolution. 
By  degrees,  these  doctrines,  by  being  convenient,  may  grow 
prevalent.  The  eonBeq^uence  is  not  certain ;  but  a  general 
change  of  principles  rarely  happens  among  a  people  without 
leading  to  a  change  of  govenament. 

Sir,  your  throne  cannot  stand  secure  upon  the  principles 
of  unconditional  Bubmission  and  passive  obedience ;  on 
powers  exercised  without  the  concurrence  of  the  people  to 
be  governed ;  on  acts  made  in  defiance  of  their  prejudiceB 
and  habits ;  on  acquiescence  procured  by  foreign  mereenaiy 
troops,  and  secured  by  standing  armies.  These  may  possibly 
be  the  foundation  of  other  thrones :  they  must  be  the  sub- 
version of  yours.  It  was  not  to  passive  principles  in  our 
ancestors  that  we  owe  the  honour  of  appearing  before  a 
Bovereign  who  cannot  feel  that  he  is  a  prince  without  know- 
ing that  we  ought  to  bo  free.  The  revolution  is  a  departure 
feoia  the  ancient  coiorse  of  the  descent  of  this  monarchy. 
The  people  at  that  time  re-entered  into  their  original  rights ; 
Mid  it  was  not  because  a  positive  law  authorized  what  was 
then  done,  but  because  the  freedom  and  safety  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  origin  and  cause  of  all  laws,  required  a  proceeding 
paramount  and  superior  to  them.  At  that  ever-memorable 
and  instructive  period,  the  letter  of  the  law  was  superseded 
in  favour  of  the  substance  of  liberty.  To  the  free  choice, 
therefore,  of  the  people,  without  either  king  or  parhament, 
■we  owe  that  happy  establishment,  out  of  which  both  king 
and  parliament  were  regenerated.  T'rom  that  great  principle 
of  liberty  have  originated  the  statutes,  confirming  and  ratify- 
ing the  establishment  from  which  your  Majesty  derives  your 
right  to  rule  over  us.  Those  statutes  have  not  given  us  our 
liberties ;  our  liberties  have  produced  them.  Every  hour  of 
your  Majesty's  reign  your  title  stands  upon  the  veiy  same 
foundation  on  which  it  was  at  first  laid;  and  we  do  not 
know  a  better  on  which  it  can  possibly  be  placed. 

Convinced,  Sir,  that  you  cannot  have  difierent  rights  and  a 
different  security  in  different  parts  of  yom"  dominions,  vre 
wish  to  lay  an  even  platform  for  your  throne ;  and  to  give  it 
an  unmovable  stability,  by  laying  it  on  the  general  freedom 
of  your  people;  and  by  securing  to  your  Majesty  that  con- 
fidence and  afiection  in  all  parts  of  your  dominiooB  which 
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nukes  your  beet  security  aad  dearest  title  in  this  the  elii« 
aeat  of  your  empire. 

Such  Sir,  being  amongat  us  the  foundation  of  monarchy 
itself,  much  more  clearly  aad  much  more  peculiarly  is  it  tk 
ground  of  all  parliameiitary  power.  Parliament  is  a  aecuiity 
provided  for  the  protection  of  freedom,  and  not  a  gubtife 
fiction  contrived  to  amuse  the  people  in  its  place,  lie 
authority  of  both  Houses  can  still  leas  than  that  of  tf« 
Crown  he  supported  upon  different  principles  in  diflisreni 
places  i  so  as  to  be  for  one  part  of  your  subjects  a  protector 
of  hberty,  and  for  another  a  iund  of  despotism,  through 
which  prerogative  ia  extended  by  occasional  powers,  when- 
ever &n  arbitrary  will  finds  itself  straitened  by  the  restrictions 
of  law.  Had  it  seemed  good  to  parliament  to  consider  itsdl 
as  the  indulgent  guardian  and  strong  protector  of  the  fiefr 
dora  of  the  subordinate  popular  assemblies,  instead  of  eie> 
citing  its  powers  to  their  annihilation,  there  is  no  doubt  thil 
it  never  could  have  been  their  inclination,  because  not  thdl 
interest,  to  raise  questions  on  the  extent  of  parliomentuy 
rights ;  or  to  enfeeple  privileges  which  were  the  security  M 
their  own.  Powers,  evident  from  necessity,  and  not  aus- 
picious from  an  alarming  mode  or  purpose  in  the  exerdoa, 
would,  as  formerly  they  were,  be  cheerfully  submitted  to; 
and  these  would  have  been  fully  sufficient  for  conservation  of 
uuity  in  the  empire,  and  for  directing  its  wealth  to  one  cont 
moa  centre.  Another  use  has  produced  other  conaequencesi 
and  a  power  which  refuses  to  be  limited  by  moderatiim 
must  either  be  lost,  or  find  other  more  distinct  and  aatia&o 
tory  limitations. 

As  for  us,  a  supposed,  or,  if  it  could  be,  a  real,  partioips- 
tion  in  arbitrary  power  would  never  reconcile  our  minds  to 
its  establishment.  We  should  be  ashamed  to  stand  befoM 
your  Majesty  boldly  asserting,  in  our  own  iavour,  inhereot 
rights  which  bind  and  regulate  the  Crown  itself,  and  yet  in- 
aisting  on  the  eioreise,  in  our  own,  persona,  of  a  more  arlfr 
trary  away  over  our  fellow-citizens  and  feUow-freemen. 

TJiese,  gracious  sovereign,  are  the  sentiments  whioh  wf 
consider  ourselves  as  bound,  in  justification  of  our  present 
conduct,  in  the  most  serious  and  solemn  manner  to  lav  at 
your  Majesty'a  feet.  We  have  been  called  by  your  Jlaj^t/a 
WTite  and  Droclamationa,  and  we  have  been   authorised, 
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either  by  hereditary  privilege,  or  the  choice  of  your  people, 
to  confer  and  treat  ■mth  your  Majesty,  in  your  highest  coun- 
cUb,  upon  the  arduous  affairs  of  your  kiogdom.  Wo  are 
Bensihle  of  the  whole  importance  of  the  duty  which  this 
constitutional  summons  implies.  We  know  the  rehgioua 
punctuality  of  attendance  which,  in  the  ordinary  course,  it 
oemands.  It  is  no  light  cause  which,  even  for  a  time,  could 
'  persuade  ua  to  relax  ia  any  part  of  that  attendance.  The 
British  empire  is  in  convulsions  which  threaten  its  disaolu- 
tion.  Those  particular  proceedings  which  cause  and  inflame 
this  disorder,  after  many  years'  inceasant  struggle,  we  find 
OurBelves  wholly  unable  to  oppose,  and  unwilling  to  behold. 
All  our  endeavours  having  proved  fruitless,  we  are  fearful  at 
this  time  of  irritating,  by  contention,  those  passions  which 
we  have  fouad  it  impracticable  to  compose  by  reason.  We 
cannot  permit  ourselvea  to  countenance,  by  the  appearance 
of  a  silent  assent,  proceedings  fatal  to  the  liberty  and  unity 
of  the  empire ;  proceedings  wliich  exhaust  the  strength  of 
all  your  Majesty's  dominions,  destroy  all  trust  and  depend- 
ence of  our  allies,  and  leave  us  both  at  home  and  abroad 
exposed  to  the  suspicious  mercy  and  uncertain  inclinations 
of  our  neighbour  and  rival  powers  ;  to  whom,  by  this  despe- 
rate cotirse,  we  are  driving  our  countrymen  for  protection, 
and  with  whom  we  have  forced  them  mto  conneiiona,  and 
may  bind  them  by  habits  and  by  interest : — an  evil  which 
no  victories  that  may  be  obtained,  no  severities  which  may 
be  exercised,  ever  will  or  can  remove. 

If  but  the  smallest  hope  should  from  any  circumstances 
appear  of  a  return  to  the  ancient  maxims  and  true  pohcy  of 
this  kingdom,  we  shall  with  joy  and  readiness  return  to  our 
attendance,  in  order  to  give  our  hearty  support  to  whatever 
means  may  be  left  for  alleviating  the  complicated  evils 
which  oppress  this  nation. 

If  this  should  not  happen,  we  have  discharged  our  con- 
sciences by  this  faithful  representation  to  your  Majesty  and 
our  country ;  and,  however  few  in  number,  or  however  we 
may  be  overborne  by  practices  ,whose  operation  is  but  too 
powerful,  by  the  revival  of  dangerous,  esploded  principles,  op 
by  the  misguided  zeal  of  such  arbitrary  factions  as  formerly 
prevailed  ia  this  kingdom,  and  always  to  its  detriment  and 
diBgrace,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  standing  forth  and  re- 
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ADDRESS 

TO  THE  BRITISH  COLONISTS  Di  KOBTH  AMERICA. 

Tee  Tery  dangerona  oisia,  into  irliirh  the  Bntish  emjND 
is  brought,  as  it  acconnta  for,  so  it  justifies,  the  imasual  lAXf 
we  take  in  addressing  ourselTe*  to  you. 

The  distempers  of  the  state  are  erown  to  such  a  degree  id 
violence  and  malignih-  as  to  render  all  ordinary  remediei 
rain  and  friroloua.  ui  such  a  deplorable  situation,  an  id- 
herence  to  the  common  forms  of  budness  appeaia  to  nt 
rather  as  an  apology  to  corer  a  supine  neglect  of  duty,  than 
the  means  of  performing  it  in  a  manner  adequate  to  tbs 
eiigeccT  that  presses  upon  us.  The  common  means  le 
have  already  tried,  and  tried  to  no  purpose.  Aa  our  lut 
resource,  we  turn  ourselves  to  you.  We  address  you  merelf 
in  our  private  capacity  ;  vested  with  no  other  authoritf  tfuB 
what  will  naturally  attend  those,  in  whose  declarations  d 
benevolence  you  have  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  miituie 
of  dissimulation  or  design. 

"We  have  this  title  to  your  attention :  we  call  upon  if  in 
a  moment  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  all.  We  find, 
with  infinite  concern,  that  arguments  are  used  to  persuade 
you  of  the  necessity  of  separating  yourselves  from  your 
ancient  connexion  with  your  parent  country,  grounded  on  i 
supposition  that  a  general  principle  of  alienation  and  emnitj 
to  you  had  pervaded  the  whole  of  this  kingdom ;  and  thit 
there  does  no  longer  subsist  between  you  and  us  any  wm- 
mon  and  kindred  principles,  upon  which  we  can  posaiblj 
unite  conHiat«nt]y  with  those  ideas  of  liberty  iu  which  you 
have  justly  placed  your  whole  happiness. 

If  this  fact  were  true,  the  inlerence  drawn  from  it  would 
be  irresistible.  But  nothing  is  less  founded.  We  admit, 
indeed,  that  violent  addresses  have  been  procured  with  iifr 
coramon  pains  by  wicked  and  designing  men,  purporting  to 
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Itotbe  genuine  voice  of  the  whole  people  of  England;  that 
they  have  been  published  by  authority  here;  and  made 
known  to  you  by  proclamations ;  in  order,  by  despair  and 
reaentment,  incurably  to  poiaon  your  minds  against  the 
origin  of  your  race,  and  to  render  all  cordial  reconciliation 
between  ub  utterly  impracticable.  The  same  iricked  men, 
for  the  same  bad  purposes,  have  so  far  surprised  the  justice 
of  parliament,  as  to  cut  off  alt  communication  betwiit  us, 
except  what  is  to  go  in  their  own  fallacious  and  hostile 
channel. 

But  we  conjure  you  by  the  invaluable  pledges,  which 
have  hitherto  united,  and  which  we  trust  will  hereafter  last- 
ingly unite  us,  that  you  do  not  suffer  youraelvea  to  be  per- 
BUaded,  or  provoked,  into  an  opinion,  that  you  are  at  war 
with  this  nation.  Do  not  think,  that  the  whole,  or  even  the 
uninfluenced  majority,  of  Englishmen  in  this  island  are  ene- 
miea  to  their  own  blood  on  the  American  continent.  Much 
delusion  has  been  practised;  much  corrupt  influence  treach- 
erously employed.  But  still  a  large,  and  we  trust  the 
largest  and  soundest,  part  of  this  kingdom  perseveres  in  the 
most  perfect  unity  of  sentiments,  principles,  and  affections, 
with  you.  It  spreads  out  a  large  and  liberal  platform  of 
common  liberty,  upon  which  we  may  all  unite  for  ever.  It 
abhors  the  hostihties  which  have  been  carried  on  against 
you,  as  much  as  you  who  feel  the  cruel  effect  of  them.  It 
has  disclaimed,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne  itself,  the  addresses,  which  tended  to  irritate  your 
sovereign  against  his  colonies.  We  are  persuaded  that 
even  many  of  those  who  unadvisedly  have  put  their  hands 
to  such  intemperate  and  inflammatory  addresses,  have  not  at 
all  apprehended  to  what  such  proceedings  naturally  lead ; 
and  would  sooner  die,  than  afford  them  the  least  countenance, 
if  they  were  sensible  of  their  fatal  effects  on  the  union  and 
liberty  of  the  empire. 

For  ourselves,  we  faithfully  assure  you  that  we  have  ever 
considered  you  as  rational  creatures  ;  as  free  agents ;  as  men 
willing  to  pursue,  aud  able  to  discern,  your  own  true  interest. 
We  have  wished  to  continue  united  with  you,  in  order  that 
a  people  of  one  origin  and  one  character  should  be  directed 
to  the  rational  objects  of  government  by  joint  counsels,  and 
'  'a  them  by  a  common  force.     Other  subordination 
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in  vou  we  require  none.  ^Ye  have  never  pressed 
me'nt  of  general  union  to  the  eitinetion  of  your' 
natural,  and  juBt  privUegea,  Sensible  of  what  is  duB 
to  the  dignity  ana  weaknesa  of  man,  we  have  never  rabed 
to  place  over  you  any  government,  over  which,  in  great  fim- 
damental  points,  you  should  have  no  aort  of  check  or  contni 
in  your  own  hands,  op  which  should  be  repugnant  to  your 
situation,  principles,  and  character. 

circumstanceB  of  fortune,  you  may  be  assured,  till 
duce  UB  to  form,  or  tolerate,  any  such  design.  If  ttB 
disposition  of  Providence  (which  we  deprecate)  should  era 
prostrate  you  at  our  feet,  broken  in  power  and  in  spirit  il 
would  be  our  duty  and  inclination  to  revive,  by  every  pat 
tical  means,  that  tree  energy  of  mind,  which  a  fortuns  un- 
suitable to  your  virtue  had  damped  and  dejected;  and  to 
put  you  voluntarily  in  poaseaaion  of  those  very  pririlffiM 
whicQ  you  had  in  vain  attempted  to  assert  by  arms.  Fw 
we  solemnly  declare,  that  although  we  should  look  upon  i 
iration  from  you  as  a  heavy  calami*^,  (and  the  heavier, 
ause  we  know  you.  must  have  your  full  share  in  it,)  yei 
we  had  much  rather  aee  you  totally  independent  of  this 
Crown  and  kingdom,  than  joined  to  it  by  bo  unnatural  a  «»■ 
junction  as  that  of  ireedoni  with  servitude : — a  conjuaction 
which,  if  it  were  at  oil  practicable,  could  not  fail  in  the  end 
of  being  more  mischievous  to  the  peace,  prosperity,  great- 
neas,  and  power  of  this  nation,  than  beneficial,  by  on  en- 
largement of  the  bounds  of  nominal  empire. 

But  because,  brethren,  theae  profeaaione  are  general,  and 
aueh  aa  even  enemies  may  make,  when  theyreaerve  to  th6n> 
selves  the  construction  of  what  servitude  and  what  liberty 
arc,  we  inform  you,  that  we  adopt  your  own  standard  of  rae 
blessing  of  free  government.  We  are  of  opinion  that  you 
ought  to  enjov  the  sole  and  escluaive  right  of  freely  grant- 
ing, and  applying  to  the  support  of  your  adrainiatrationi 
what  God  has  freely  granted  aa  a  reward  to  your  indnahj- 
And  we  do  not  confine  this  immunity  from  exterioir  coemoa 
in  this  great  point  solely  to  what  regards  your  local  estsb- 
liahment,  but  also  to  what  may  be  thought  proper  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  whole  empire.  In  this  resource  wt 
cheerfully  trust  and  acquiesce  :  satisfied  by  evident  reaami 
that  no  other  espectation  of  revenue  can  poasibly  be  given 
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e  men ;  imd  knowing,  from  an  experience  uniforiu  both 
hsuTB  and  on  our  side  of  the  ocean,  that  such  an  eipeeta- 

K  has  never  yet  been  disappointed.     Wa  know  of  no  road 

"our  cofi'ers  but  througli  your  affections. 
0  maniifest  our  sentiments  the  more  clearly  to  jou  and 
8'the  ■world  on  this  subject ;  we  declare  our  opinion,  that  if 
no  revenue  at  all,  whieb,  however,  we  are  far  from  supposing, 
■were  to  be  obtained  from  you  to  thia  kingdom,  yet  as  long 
as  it  is  our  happiness  to  be  joined  with  you  in  bonds  of  fra- 
ternal charity  aod  freedom,  with  an  open  and  flowing  com- 
merce between  ns,  one  principle  of  enmity  and  friendship 
pervading,  and  one  right  of  war  and  peace  directing,  the 
Btrength  of  the  whole  empire,  we  are  likely  to  be,  at  leaat,  as 
powerful  as  any  nation,  or  as  any  combmation  of  nations, 
■which  iu  the  course  of  human  events  may  be  formed  against 
UB.  We  are  eenaible  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
■wealth  and  power  of  every  empire  must  necessarily  be  thrown 
upon  the  presiding  state.  We  are  sensible  that  such  a  state 
ever  has  borne,  and  ever  must  bear,  the  greatest  part,  and 
aometimes  the  whole,  of  the  public  expenses  :  and  we  think 
ter  well  indemnified  for  that  (rather  apparent  than  real) 
inequality  of  charge,  in  the  dignity  and  pre-eminence 
she  enjoys,  and  in  the  superior  opulence  whjch,  after  all 
charges  deirayed,  must  necessarily  remain  at  the  centre  of 
affairs.  Of  this  principle  we  are  not  without  evidence  in 
our  remembrance  (not  yet  effaced)  of  the  glorious  and  happy 
days  of  this  empire.  We  are,  therefore,  incapable  of  that 
prevaricating  style,  by  which,  when  taxes  without  yo^ur  con- 
sent are  to  be  extorted  from  you,  this  nation  is  represented 
as  in  the  lowest  state  of  impoveriahmeDt  and  public  distress ; 
hut  when  we  are  called  upon  to  oppress  you  by  force  of 
arms,  it  is  painted  as  scarcely  feeling  its  impositions,  abound- 
ing with  wealth,  and  ineihauBtible  in  its  resourees. 

We  also  reason  and  feel  as  you  do  on  the  invasion  of 
your  charters.  Because  the  charters  comprehend  the  essen- 
tial forms  by  which  you  enjoy  your  liberties,  we  regard 
them  as  moat  sacred,  and  by  no  means  to  be  taken  away  or 
altered  without  process,  without  esamtuation,  and  ■without 
tearing,  as  they  have  lately  been.  We  even  think  that  they 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  altered  at  all  but  at  the  desire  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  people  who  live  under  them.     We 
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cannot  look  upon  men  as  doliuquents  in  the  miUB;  modi 
IfiBB  are  we  desirous  of  lording  over  our  brethren,  inanltiiig 
their  honest  pride,  aiid  wantonly  overturning  establishments 
'udged  to  be  just  and  convenient  by  the  public  wisdom  of 
this  nation  at  their  institution;  and  which  long  and  inveter- 
j  ate  use  has  taught  you  to  look  up  to  with  affection  and 
reTerence.  Aa  we  disapproved  of  tne  proceedings  with  re- 
gard to  the  forms  of  your  constitution,  80  we  are  equally 
tender  of  every  leading  principle  of  free  government.  We 
never  could  think  with  approbation  of  putting  the  militaij 
power  out  of  the  coercion  of  the  civil  juatice  m  the  country 
where  it  acts. 

We  disdaim  also  any  sort  of  share  in  that  other  measuM 
which  has  been  uaed  to  alienate  your  affections  from  tH* 
country,  namely,  the  introduction  of  foreign  mercenaries. 
We  saw  their  employment  with  shame  and  regret,  especially 
in  numbers  bo  far  exceeding  the  English  forces  as  in  effect 
to  constitute  vassals  who  have  no  sense  of  freedom,  and 
strangers  who  have  no  common  interest  or  feelings,  as  tbe 
arbiters  of  our  unhappy  domestic  quarrel. 

We  likewise  saw  with  shame  the  African  slaves,  who  had 
been  sold  to  you  on  public  faith,  and  under  the  sanction  of 
acts  of  parhament,  to  be  your  servants  and  your  guards 
employed  to  cut  the  throats  of  their  masters. 

You  win  not,  we  trust,  believe  that,  born  in  a  civilized 
country,  formed  to  gentle  manners,  trained  in  a  merciful  re- 
ligion, and  living  in  enlightened  and  polished  times  where 
even  foreign  hostility  is  softened  from  its  original  sternness, 
we  could  have  thought  of  letting  loose  upon  you,  our  late 
beloved  brethren,  these  fierce  tribes  of  savages  and  cannibals, 
in  whom  the  traces  of  human  nature  are  eflaced  by  igno> 
ance  and  barbarity.  We  rather  wished  to  have  joined  with 
you  in  bringing  gradually  that  unhappy  port  of  mankind 
mto  civility,  order,  piety,  and  virtuous  discipline,  than  to 
have  confirmed  their  evil  habits,  and  increased  their  natural 
ferocity,  by  fleshing  them  in  the  slaughter  of  you,  whom  oui 
wiser  and  better  ancestors  had  sent  into  the  wilderness,  with 
the  express  view  of  introducing,  along  with  our  holy  religion, 
its  humane  and  charitable  manners.  We  do  not  hold  thai 
all  things  are  lawful  in  war.  We  should  think  that  even 
barbarity,  in  fire,  in  wasting,  in  murders,  in  tortures,  tai 
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other  orueltiea  too  horrible,  ami  too  full  of  turpitude,  for  i 
Cbrietian  moutha  to  utter,  or  ears  to  near,  if  dout-  at  our  in- 
BtigatioD  by  those  who  we  know  will  make  war  thua  if 
they  make  it  at  all,  to  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if 
done  by  ouraelves.  We  clear  ourselves  to  you  our  brethren, 
to  the  present  age,  and  to  future  generations,  to  our  king 
and  our  country,  and  to  Europe,  ■wliieb  as  a  spectator  be- 
holds this  tragic  scene,  of  every  part  or  sbare  in  adding  this 
last  and  worst  of  evils  to  the  inevitable  mischiefs  of  a  civil 

We  do  not  call  you  rebels  and  traitors.  We  do  not  caL 
for  the  vengeance  of  the  Crown  against  you.  We  do  not 
know  how  to  qualify  milliona  of  our  countrymen,  contending 
with  one  heart  for  an  sduiisBiou  to  privileges  which  we  have 
ever  thought  our  own  bappinesB  and  honour,  by  odious  and 
unworthy  names.  On  the  contrary,  we  higlily  revere  the 
principles  on  which  you  act,  though  we  lament  some  of 
their  effects.  Armed  as  you  are,  we  embrace  you  as  oui 
friends,  and  as  our  brethren,  by  the  best  aud  dearest  tiea 
of  relation. 

We  view  the  eatablisbment  of  the  English  colonies  on 
principles  of  liberty  as  that  which  is  to  render  this  kingdom 
venerable  to  future  ages.  In  comparison  of  this  we  regard 
all  the  victories  and  conquests  of  our  warlike  ancestors,  or  ' 
of  our  own  times,  as  barbarous,  vulgar  distinctions,  in  which 
many  nations,  whom  we  look  upon  with  little  respect  or 
value,  have  equalled  if  not  far  exceeded  us.  This  is  the  pe* 
culiar  aud  appropriated  glory  of  England.  Those  who  have 
and  who  kohl  to  that  foimdation  of  common  liberty,  whether 
on  this  or  on  your  side  of  the  ocean,  we  consider  as  the  true, 
and  the  only  true,  Enghshmen.  Those  who  depart  from  it, 
whether  there  or  here,  are  attainted,  corrupted  in  blood, 
and  wholly  fallen  fi-om  their  original  rank  and  value.  They 
are  the  real  rebels  to  the  fair  constitution  and  just  supremacy 
of  England. 

We  exhort  yon,  therefore,  to  cleave  for  ever  to  those  prin- 
ciples, as  being  the  true  bond  of  union  in  this  empire ;  and 
to  show,  by  a  manly  perseverance,  that  the  sentiments  of 
honour,  and  the  rights  of  mankind,  are  not  held  by  the  un- 
certain events  of  war,  as  you  have  hitherto  shown  a  glorious 
and   affecting    example   to  the   world    that   they   are   not 
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dependent    dh  the  ordinaiy  conTenJenceB 
of  life. 

Knowing  no  other  arguments  to  be  used  to  men  of  libertl 
niiuda,  it  is  upon  these  very  principles,  and  these  alone,  in 
hope  and  trust  that  no  flattering  and  no  alarming  drcan- 
HtanceB  shall  permit  you  to  listen  to  the  seductions  of  those, 
who  would  alienate  you  from  jour  dependence  on  the  Crown 
iind  parliament  of  this  kingdom.  That  very  liberty,  which 
.0  justly  prize  above  all  things,  originated  here ;  and  it 
may  be  very  doubtful  whether,  without  being  constantly  fed 
from  the  original  fountain,  it  can  be  at  all  perpetuated  or 
preserved  in  its  native  purity  and  perfection.  Untried  fonns 
of  government  may,  to  unstable  minds,  recommend  theiD- 
selves  even  by  their  novelty.     Bat  you  will  do  weD  to  re- 

mber  that  England  has  been  great  and  happy  under  the 
present  limited  monarchy  (subaiating  in  more  or  less  vigoiir 
and  purity)  for  several  hundred  years.  Kone  but  Engl»nJ 
can  communicate  to  you  the  beneSta  of  such  a  couBtitution. 
We  apprehend  you  are  not  now,  nor  for  ages  are  liielT  lo 
be,  capable  of  that  form  of  constitution  in  an  independent 
state.    Besides,  let  us  suggest  to  you  our  appreh*  '' "' 


r  present  u 
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!,  and  which  we  wish 


long  to  subsist)  cannot  always  subaiBt  without  the  authoHn' 
and  weight  of  this  great  and  long-respected  body,  to  equi- 
poise, and  to  presen-e  you  amongst  yourselves  in  a  just  and 
fair  equality.  It  may  not  even  be  impossible  that  a  long 
course  of  war  with  the  administration  of  this  country  msy 
be  but  a  prelude  to  a  series  of  wars  and  contentions  among 
yourselves,  to  end,  at  length,  (as  such  scenes  have  too  often 
ended,)  in  a  species  of  humiliating  repose,  which  nothing  but 
tlie  preceding  calamities  would  reconcile  to  the  dispirited 
few  who  survived  them.  We  allow  that  even  this  evil  ia 
worth  the  risk  to  men  of  honour,  when  tationd  liberty  ia  si 
stake,  as  in  the  pi'esent  case  we  confess  and  lament  that  it 
is.  But  if  ever  a  real  security,  by  parliament,  is  given 
.against  the  terror  or  the  abuse  of  unlimited  power,  and  after 
such  security  given  you  should  persevere  in  resiatanee,  ** 
leave  you  to  consider  whether  the  risk  is  not  incurred  with- 
out an  object ;  or  incurred  for  an  object  infinitely  dimiaishfll 
by  such  concessions  in  its  importance  and  value. 

As  to  other  points  of  discussion,  when  these  grand  fuiid>> 
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mentals  of  your  grants  and  charters  are  once  settled  and 
ratified  bj  clear  parliamentary  authority,  as  the  ground  for 
peace  and  forgiveness  on  our  side,  and  for  a  manly  and  liberal 
obedience  on  yours,  treaty,  and  a  spirit  of  reconciliation,  will 
easily  and  securely  adjust  whatever  may  remain.  Of  this 
we  give  you  our  word,  that  so  far  as  we  are  at  present  con- 
cerned, and  if  by  any  event  we  ahould  become  more  concent 
ed  hereafter,  you  may  rest  assured,  upon  the  pledges  of  hon- 
our not  forfeited,  faith  not  violated,  and  uniformity  ot 
character  and  profession  not  yet  broken,  we  at  leaat,  on 
these  grounds,  will  never  fail  you. 

fiespecting  yonr  wisdom,  and  valuing  your  safety,  we  do 
not  call  upon  you  to  trust  your  existence  to  your  enemies. 
We  do  not  advise  you  to  an  unconditional  submission.  With 
satiafaction  we  assure  you  that  almost  all  in  both  Houses 
(however  unhappily  they  have  been  deluded,  so  as  not  to 
srive  any  immediate  effect  to  their  opinion)  disclaim  that  idea. 
Ton  can  have  no  friends  in  whom  you  cannot  rationally  con- 
fide. But  parliament  is  your  friend  from  the  moment  in 
which,  removing  its  confidence  from  those  who  have  con- 
stantly deceived  its  good  intentions,  it  adopts  the  sentiment* 
of  those  who  have  made  sacrifices,  (inferior  indeed  to  yours,) 
but  have,  however,  sacrificed  enough  to  demonstrate  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  regard  and  value  for  your  liberty  and  prosperity. 

A^;uments  may  be  used  to  weaken  your  confidence  m 
that  public  security  ;  because,  fix)m  some  unpleasant  appear 
ances,  there  is  a  suspicion  that  parliament  itself  is  somewhat 
fallen  from  its  independent  spirit.  How  far  this  supposition 
may  be  founded  in  fact  we  are  unwilling  to  determine.  But 
we  are  well  assured  from  esperience,  that  even  if  all  were 
true  that  is  contended  for,  and  in  the  extent,  too,  in  which  it 
ia  argued,  yet  as  long  as  the  solid  and  well-disposed  forms  oi 
this  constitution  remain,  there  ever  is  within  parliament  it- 
self a  power  of  renovating  its  principles,  and  effecting  a  self- 
reformation,  which  no  other  plan  of  government  has-  ever 
contained.  This  constitution  has  therefore  admitted  innu- 
merable improvements,  either  for  the  correction  of  the  ori- 
ginal scheme,  or  for  removing  corruptions,  or  for  bringing 
its  principles  better  to  suit  those  changes  which  have  succes- 
aively  happened  in  the  circumstances  of  the  nation,  or  in  tlia 
manners  of  the  people, 
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We  feel  that  the  growth  of  the  colonies  is  such  a  change 
of  circumstances ;  and  that  our  present  dispute  is  an  exi- 
gency as  pressing  as  any  which  ever  demanded  a  revision  of 
our  government.  PuhHc  troubles  have  often  called  upon 
this  country  to  look  into  its  constitution.  It  has  ever  been 
bettered  by  such  a  revision.  K  our  happy  and  luxuriant  in- 
crease of  dominion,  and  our  diffused  population,  have  out- 
grown the  limits  of  a  constitution  made  for  a  contracted  ob- 
ject, we  ought  to  bless  Grod,  who  has  ftirnished  us  with  this 
noble  occasion  for  displaying  our  skill  and  beneficence  in 
enlarging  the  scale  of  rational  happiness,  and  of  making  the 
])olitic  generosity  of  this  kingdom  as  extensive  as  its  fortune. 
If  we  set  about  this  great  work,  on  both  sides,  with  the  same 
conciliatory  turn  of  mind,  we  may  now,  as  in  former  times, 
owe  even  to  our  mutual  mistakes,  contentions,  and  animosi- 
ties, the  lasting  concord,  freedom,  happiness,  and  glory  of 
this  empire. 

Gentlemen,  the  distance  between  us,  with  other  obstruc- 
tions, has  caused  much  misrepresentation  of  our  mutual  sen- 
timents. We,  therefore,  to  obviate  them  as  well  as  we  are 
able,  take  this  method  of  assuring  you  of  our  thorough  de- 
testation of  the  whole  war ;  and  particularly  the  mercenary 
and  savage  war  carried  on  or  attempted  against  you :  our 
thorough  abhorrence  of  all  addresses  adverse  to  you,  whether 
public  or  private ;  our  assurances  of  an  invariable  affection 
towards  you;  our  constant  regard  to  your  privileges  and 
liberties ;  and  our  opinion  of  the  solid  security  you  ought  to 
enjoy  for  them,  under  the  paternal  care  and  nurture  of  a 
protecting  parliament. 

Though  many  of  us  have  earnestly  wished  that  the  au- 
thority of  that  august  and  venerable  body,  so  necessary  in 
many  respects  to  the  union  of  the  whole,  should  be  rather 
limited  by  its  own  equity  and  discretion,  than  by  any  bounds 
described  by  positive  laws  and  public  compacts ;  and  though 
we  felt  the  extreme  difficulty,  by  any  theoretical  limitations, 
of  qualifying  that  authority  so  as  to  preserve  one  part  and 
deny  another;  and  though  you  (as  we  gratefully  acknowledge) 
had  acquiesced  most  cheerfully  under  that  prudent  reserve 
of  the  constitution,  at  that  happy  moment,  when  neither  you 
nor  we  apprehended  a  further  return  of  the  exercise  of  in- 
vidious powers,  we  are  now  as  fully  persuaded  as  you  can 
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be,  by  the  malice,  inconstancy,  and  perverse  inquietude  of 
many  men,  and  by  the  incessant  endeavours  of  an  arbitrary 
faction,  now  too  powerful,  that  our  common  necessities  do 
require  a  full  explanation  and  ratified  security  for  your  liber- 
ties and  our  quiet. 

Although  his  Majesty's  condescension  in  committing  the 
direction  of  his  affairs  into  the  hands  of  the  known  friends 
of  his  family,  and  of  the  liberties  of  all  his  people,  would,  we 
admit,  be  a  great  means  of  giving  repose  to  your  minds,  as 
it  must  give  infinite  facility  to  reconciliation,  yet  we  assure 
you,  that  we  think,  with  such  a  security  as  we  recommend, 
adopted  from  necessity,  and  not  choice,  even  by  the  unhappy 
authors  and  instruments  of  the  public  misfortunes,  that  the 
terms  of  reconciliation,  if  once  accepted  by  parliament, 
would  not  be  broken.  We  also  pledge  ourselves  to  you, 
that  we  should  give,  even  to  those  unhappy  persons,  a 
hearty  support  in  effectuating  the  peace  of  the  empire ;  and 
every  opposition  in  an  attempt  to  cast  it  again  into  disorder. 

When  that  happy  hour  shall  arrive,  let  us  in  all  affection 
recommend  to  you  the  wisdom  of  continuing,  as  in  former 
times,  or  even  in  a  more  ample  measure,  the  support  of  your 
government,  and  even  to  give  to  your  administration  some 
degree  of  reciprocal  interest  in  your  freedom.  We  earnestly 
wish  you  not  to  furnish  your  enemies,  here  or  elsewhere, 
with  any  sort  of  pretexts  for  reviving  quarrels  by  too  reserved 
and  severe  or  penurious  an  exercise  of  those  sacred  rights, 
which  no  pretended  abuse  in  the  exercise  ought  to  impair, 
nor,  by  overstraining  the  principles  of  freedom,  to  make 
them  less  compatible  with  those  haughty  sentiments  in 
others,  which  the  very  same  principles  may  be  apt  to  breed 
in  minds  not  tempered  with  the  utmost  equity  and  justice. 

The  well-wishers  of  the  liberty  and  union  of  this  empire 
salute  you,  and  recommend  you  most  heartily  to  the  Divine 
protection. 


cited  me  to  &eah  vtivrtr  in.  the  importa&t  eubject  tbev  te- 
lited  to.  HowSTO',  &«m  tbat  time  I  have  not  been  per&ctly 
free  from  doubt  &ad  uneagineaa.  I  nsed  a  liberty  with  thou 
letten,  which  perfaa^is  nothing  can  thoroughly  justifr,  and 
""* '  h  tsntunly  nothing  bat  the  delieacT  of  the  cnsis,  the 
8  of  my  intentions,  jmd  your  great  good  aature^  can 
■t  all  excuse.  I  might  conceal  this  from  you ;  bat  I  think 
it  better  to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  you,  and  submit 
myself  to  tout  meny ;  assimng  you  at  the  same  time,  that 
if  you  are  so  kind  as  to  conlinue  your  roufideace  on  this,  or 
to  renew  it  upon  any  other  occasion,  I  shall  never  be  tempted 
again  to  make  bo  bold  and  unauthorized  a  use  of  the  bust 
you  place  in  me.  I  will  state  to  you  the  history  of  the 
business  since  my  last ;  and  then  you  will  see  boiv  far  I  am 
excusable  by  the  circumstances. 

On  the  3rd  of  July  I  received  a  letter  from  the  attorney- 
general,  dated  the  day  before,  in  which,  iu  a  very  open  and 
obliging  manner,  he  deairea  my  thoughts  of  the  Irish  Tolera- 
tion Bill,  and  particularly  of  the  dissenters'  clause.     I  gare 

■  This  letter  ia  addressed  to  Mr.  Ferrr,  (aflerwRTda  Lord  Peny,)  then 
Speaker  of  tbe  House  of  Commons  of  Ireland.  It  appears  Uiere  lisd  been 
much  correapoodence  between  that  geatleman  and  Mi.  Burke,  on  tii< 
subject  of  hMda  of  a  bU!  fwhichlmd  passed  the  Irish  Houeb  of  Commons  in 
tlie  Eummerof  the  year  1778,  and  had  beeo  inmsmitled  by  \ha  Iriith  pri>; 
council  of  England)  for  the  relief  of  his  M^esly's  Roman  Ca.tholicsubJec» 
in  Ireland.  The  hill  contained  a  clanse  for  exempting  Ihe  Prote^t^nl 
diEBenters  of  Iceland  from  the  sacramental  test,  which  created  a  slroog 
objection  to  the  whole  measure  on  tie  part  of  the  English  goveramenL 
Mr,  Burke  employed  his  most  strenuous  efforts  to  remove  the  prejudice 
which  (he  kiug^s  ministers  entertained  against  the  ctauae.  but  the  bill  vsi 
ultimately  relumed  widionl  it,  and  in  tMt  shape  passed  the  Irish  patHi- 
meat.  (17lh  and  18th  Geo.  111.  cap.  49.)  In  the  subsequent  lession, 
however,  a  separate  act  it-as  passed  for  the  relief  of  the  FTOt«staut  ill- 
's of  Iietaiid. 
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tliem  to  tim  by  the  return  of  the  post  at  large ;  but  as  the 
time  pressed,  I  kept  no  copy  of  the  letter ;  the  general  drift 
was  strongly  to  recommend  the  inkoU;  and  principally  to 
obviate  the  ohjectiona  to  the  part  that  related  to  the  dissent- 
ers, with  regard  botli  to  the  general  propriety  and  to  the 
temporary  policy  at  this  juncture.  I  took,  likewise,  a  good 
deal  of  pains  to  state  the  difference  which  had  always  sub- 
sisted with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  Protestant  dissent- 
ers in  Ireland  and  in  England;  and  what  I  conceived  the 
reason  of  that  difference  to  be.  About  the  same  time  I  was 
called  to  town  for  a  day;  and  I  took  an  opportunity  in 
Westminister  Hall,  of  urging  tbe  same  points  with  all  the 
force  I  was  master  of  to  the  sohcitor-general.  I  attempted 
to  see  the  ciianeellor  for  tbe  same  purpose,  but  was  not  for- 
tunate enough  to  meet  him  at  home.  Soon  after  my  return 
hither  on  Tuesday,  I  receiTed  a  very  polite  and  I  may  aav 
friendly  letter  from  him,  wishing  me  (on  supposition  that  I 
had  continued  in  town)  to  dine  with  him  as  that  day,  iu 
order  to  talk  over  the  business  of  the  Toleration  Act  then  be- 
fore him.  Uniuckily  I  had  company  with  me,  and  was  not 
able  to  leave  them  until  Thursday;  when  I  went  to  town, 
and  called  at  his  house  but  missed  him.  However,  in  answer 
to  his  letter,  I  had  before,  and  instantly  on  the  receipt  of  it, 
written  to  him  at  large ;  and  urged  such  topics  both  with 
regard  to  the  Catholics  and  dissenters,  as  I  imagined  were 
the  most  likely  to  be  prevalent  with  him.  This  letter  I 
followed  to  town  on  Thursday.  On  my  arrival  I  was  much 
alarmed  with  a  report,  that  the  ministry  had  thoughts  of  re- 
jecting the  whole  bill.  Mr.  M'Namara  seemed  apprehensive 
that  it  was  a  determined  measure ;  and  there  seemed  to  be 
but  too  much  reason  for  his  fears.  Not  having  met  the 
chancellor  at  home  either  on  my  first  visit  or  my  second 
after  receiving  his  letter,  and  fearful  that  the  cabinet  should 
come  to  some  unpleasant  resolution,  I  went  to  the  Treasury 
on  Friday.  There  I  saw  Sir  G.  Cooper.  I  possessed  him  of 
the  danger  of  a  partial,  and  the  inevitable  mischief  of  the 
total,  rejection  of  the  bill.  I  reminded  him  of  the  under- 
stood compact  between  parties  upon  which  the  whole  scheme 
of  the  toleration  originating  in  the  English  bill  was  formed ; 
of  the  fair  part  which  the  "Wbigs  had  acted  in  a  business 
which,  though  first  started  by  them,  was  supposed  eijually  ae- 
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ceptable  to  aU  aides  j  and  the  risk  of  whieb  tbey  took  upon 
theiDBelves  when  others  deuliued  it.  To  this  I  added  suiji 
ni&tter  oa  I  thought  most  fit  to  engage  government,  aa  go- 
vernment ; — not  to  eport  with  a  eingidar  opportunity  which 
offered  for  the  union  of  every  description  of  men  amongst  us, 
in  support  of  the  common  interest  of  the  whole ;  and  I  ended 
by  desiring  to  aee  Lord  North  upon  the  subject.  Sir  Grey 
Cooper  showed  a  very  right  sense  of  the  matter;  and  in  » 
few  minutes  after  our  conversation,  I  went  down  from  the 
Treasury  Chambers  to  Lord  North's  house.  I  had  a  | 
deal  of  discourse  with  him.  He  told  me  that  bia  ide»  of 
toleration  were  large,  but  that,  lai^e  as  they  were,  tbey  did 
not  comprehend  a.  proiuiaeuoua  establishment,  even  in  inattere 
merely  ciril ; — that  he  thought  the  established  religion  ought 
to  be  the  religion  of  the  state  ; — that,  in  this  idea,  he  was  not 
for  the  repeal  of  the  sacramental  test ; — that  indeed  he  tne* 
tlie  dissenters  in  general  did  not  greatly  scruple  it;— but 
tliat  very  want  of  scruple  showed  less  zeal  against  the  estab- 
lishment ;  and,  after  all,  there  conld  no  provision  bo  made  by 
human  laws  against  those  who  made  lignt  of  the  tests,  which 
were  formed  to  discriminate  opinions.  On  all  this  he  spoie 
with  a  good  deal  of  temper.  He  did  not,  indeed,  seem  to 
think  the  test  itself,  which  was  rightly  considered  by  die- 
senters  aa  in  a  manner  dispensed  with  by  an  annual  act  of 
parliament,  and  which  in  Ireland  was  of  a  late  origin,  and  of 
much  less  extent  than  here,  a  matter  of  much  moment.  Tha 
thing  which  seemed  to  affect  him  most,  was  the  offence  tlist 
would  be  taken  at  the  repeal  by  the  leaders  among  the  church 
clergy  here,  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  steps  which 
would  be  taken  for  its  repeal  in  England  ia  the  next  session, 
in  consequence  of  the  repeal  in  Ireland.  I  assured  him  witJi 
great  truth,  that  we  had  no  idea  among  the  Whigs  of  moving 
the  repeal  of  the  teat.     I  confessed  very  freely,  for  my  oira 

Eart,  that  if  it  were  brought  in  I  should  ccrtainlyTote  for  it; 
ut  that  I  should  neither  use,  nor  did  I  think  applicable, 
any  arguments  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  what  was  done  in 
other  parts  of  the  British  dominions.  We  did  not  ai^ 
from  analogy,  even  in  this  Island  and  United  Kingdom. 
Presbytery  was  established  in  Scotland.  It  became  no 
reason  either  for  its  relieioUB  or  ci\'il  establiabment  hero. 
In  New  England  the  Independent  congregational  cbur»iei 
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had  an  established  legal  mainteuanee ;  whilst  that  eo 
continued  part  of  the  British  empire,  no  argunieiit  in  favour 
of  Indepoiidency  was  adduced  from  the  practice  of  New 
Englandi  Government  itself  lately  thought  lit  to  establish 
the  Eoman  CathoUc  religion  in  Canada ;  but  they  would  not 
Buffer  an  argument  of  analogy  to  be  used  for  its  estahliah- 
ment  anvwhere  else.  These  things  were  governed,  as  all 
things  of  that  nature  are  governed,  not  hy  general  masims, 
but  their  own  local  and  peculiar  circumstances.  Finding, 
however,  that  though  he  was  very  coo!  and  patient,  I  made 
no  great  way  in  the  buainess  of  the  dissenters,  1  turned  my- 
aelT  to  try  whether,  falling  in  with  hia  masims,  some  modifi- 
cation might  not  be  found,  the  hint  of  which  I  received  from 
{rour  letter  relative  to  the  Irish  militia  bill,  and  the  point  I 
aboured  was  so  to  alter  the  clause,  as  to  repeal  tiie  test 
quoad  military  and  revenue  offices.  For  these  being  only 
subserrient  parts  in  the  economy  and  execution,  rather  than 
the  administration  of  aftaira,  the  politic,  civil,  and  judicial 
parts  would  still  continue  in  the  hands  of  the  conformists  to 
religious  establishments :  — without  giving  any  hopes,  he 
however  said  that  this  distinction  deserved  to  be  considered. 

After  this,  I  strongly  pressed  the  mischief  of  rejecting  the  I 
whole  hill; — -that  a  notion,  went  abroad,  that  government  waa  I 
not  at  this  moment  very  well  pleased  with  the  dissenters,  as  ] 
not  very  well  affected  to  the  monarchy :— that,  in  general,  I  \ 
conceived  this  to  be  a  mistake, — but  if  it  were  not,  the  re-  ] 
jeetion  of  a  bill  in  favour  of  oflters,  because  aomething  in  1 
favour  of  them  was  inserted,  instead  of  humbling  and  morti-  1 
lying  would  infinitely  esalt  them.  For  if  the  legislature  had  I 
no  means  of  favouring  those  whom  they  meant  to  favour,  as  I 
long  as  the  dissenters  could  find  means  to  get  themselves  I 
inetuded,  thia  would  make  them,  instead  of  their  only  being  | 
subject  to  restraint  themselves,  the  arbitrators  of  the  fate  oi  ] 
others,  and  that  not  so  much  hy  their  own  strength,  (which  I 
could  not  be  prevented  in  its  operation,)  as  by  the  co-ope^-  | 
ation  of  those  whom  they  opposed.  In  the  conclusion  I  re-  I 
commended  that  if  they  wished  well  to  the  measure,  which  1 
was  the  main  object  of  the  bill,  they  must  explicitly  make  it  I 
tbeir  own,  and  atafce  themselves  upon  it ;  that  hitherto  all  I 
their  difficulties  had  arisen  from  their  indecision,  and  their  1 
wrong  measures:  and  to  make  Lord  North  sensible  of  thaM 
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neceBBity  of  giving  a  firm  support  to  some  part  of  the  WU, 
and  to  add  weighty  authority  to  my  reasons,  I  rend  tim  yom 
letter  of  the  10th  of  July.  It  seemed  in  aome  measure  to 
answer  the  purpose  which  I  intended.  I  preaaed  the  necea- 
sity  of  the  management  of  the  affair,  both  as  to  conduct  and 
as  to  gaining  of  men ;  and  I  renewed  my  former  adrice,  tlist 
the  lord-lieutenant  should  be  instructed  to  consult  and  co- 
operate with  Tou  in  the  whole  affair.  Ail  this  was  apparently 
ve^  fairly  taken. 

In  the  eyening  of  that  day  I  saw  the  lord  chancellor. 
With  him,  too,  I  had  much  discourse,  Tou  know  that  be  is 
intelligent,  sagacious,  systematic,  and  determined.  At  firaC 
he  seemed  of  opinion  that  the  rehef  contained  in  the  bill  wii 
BO  inadequate  to  the  mass  of  oppreasiou  it  waa  intended  to 
remove,  that  it  would  be  better  to  let  it  stand  over,  until  » 
more  perfect  and  better  digested  plan  could  be  settled.  This 
seemed  to  possess  him  very  strongly.  In  order  to  oombit 
this  notion,  and  to  show  that  the  biU,  all  things  considered, 
was  a  very  great  acquisition,  and  that  it  was  rather  a  preli- 
minary than  an  obstruction  to  relief,  I  ventured  to  sho* 
him  your  letter.  It  had  its  effect.  He  declared  lumoelf 
roundly  against  giving  anything  to  a  confederacy,  real  or  ^ 
parent,  to  distress  govenunent : — that  if  anything  was  done 
for  Catholics  or  dissenters,  it  should  he  done  on  its  own  se- 
parate merits,  and  not  by  way  of  bargain  and  compromise  :— 
that  they  should  be  each  of  them  obbged  to  government,  not 
each  to  the  other: — that  this  would  be  a  perpetual  nurseiy 
of  faction.  In  a  word,  he  seemed  so  determined  on  not  unit- 
ing these  plans,  that  aU  I  could  say,  and  I  said  e^^erything  I 
could  thinK  of,  was  to  no  purpose.  But  when  I  insisted  on  the 
disgrace  to  government  which  must  arise  from  their  rejecting 
a  proposition  recommended  by  themaelves,  because  their  op- 
pcners  had  made  a  mixture,  separable  too  by  themselves,  I 
was  better  heard.     On  the  whole,  I  found  him  well  disposed 

As  soon  as  I  had  returned  to  the  country,  this  affair  liy 
60  much  oa  my  mind,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  govern- 
ment's making  a  serious  business  of  it,  agreeably  to  the  aeti- 
ousness  they  professed,  and  the  object  required ;  that  I 
wrote  to  Sir  Q.  Cooper,  to  remind  him  of  the  principles 


k. 


upon  which  we  went  in  our  conversation,  and  to  preas  the 
plan  v'  '  '  ■    '  "  


hich  was  suggested  for  carrying  them  into  execution. 
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He  wrote  to  me  on  the  20th,  snd  assured  me,  "  that  Lord 
Korth  hiid  given  all  due  attentioa  and  respect  to  what  jou 
Baid  to  him  on  Triday,  and  will  pay  the  same  respect  to  the 
aentimenta  conveyed  in  your  letter  ;  everythiog  you  aay  or 
write  on  the  subject  undoubtedly  demands  it."  Whether  thia 
was  mere  civOity,  or  showed  anything  effectual  in  their  in- 
tentioDB,  time  and  the  success  of  this  measure  wOl  show. 
It  is  wholly  with  them  ;  and,  if  it  should  fail,  you  are  a  wit- 
ness that  nothing  on  our  part  has  been  wanting  to  free  so 
large  a  part  of  our  fellow-subjecta  and  fellow-citizens  from 
slavery ;  and  to  free  government  from  the  weakness  and 
danger  of  ruling  them  by  force.  As  to  my  own  particular 
part,  the  desire  of  doing  this  has  betrayed  me  into  a  step 
which  I  cannot  perfectly  reconcile  to  myself.  Tou  are  to 
iudge  how  far,  on  the  circumstances,  it  may  be  escused.  I 
think  it  had  a  good  effect.  Tou  may  be  assured  that  I  ma 
this  communication  in  a  manner  effectually  to  exclude  so  false 
and  groundleBs  an  idea  as  that  I  confer  with  you,  any  more 
than  I  confer  with  them,  on  any  party  principle  whatsoever ; 
or  that  in  this  affair  we  look  further  than  the  measure,  which 
is  in  profession,  and  1  am  sure  ought  to  be  in  reason,  theirs. 
I  am  ever,  with  the  sincerest  affection  and  esteem. 
My  dear  Sir, 
Tour  most  faithful  and  obedient  humblo  servant, 
Ebmuhd  Bfbee. 

Beaconsfield,  18(A  July,  1778. 

I  intended  to  have  written  sooner,  but  it  has  not  been  in 
toy  power. 

To  the  Speaker  of  the 

Houae  of  Commons  of  Ireland. 


A  LETIEB  TO  THOMAS  BUEGH,  ESQ.' 

Mr  Dear  Sir, 

I  do  not  know  in  what  manner  I  am  to  thank  you  pro- 
J)erly  for  the  very  friendly  solicitude  you  have  been  so  good 

'   Mr.  Thomas  Burgh,  of  Old   Tawn,  was  B  memljCT  of  the  Htuso  o. 
ComnmiiB  in  Irelrmd. 

It  appeals  from  a  letter  written  by  lhi»  gentlemim  lo  Mi.  Burke,  24tb 


^^B        as  toe 
^H  me  the 
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to  erpress  for  my  reputation.  The  eoneem  yon  have  done 
i  the  boaour  to  take  in  mv  afiain  will  be  an  ample  inden- 
ity  frotn  all  that  I  may  au&^r  from  the  rapid  jadgments  of 
those,  who  choose  to  form  their  opinioiis  of  men  not  trtm 
the  life,  but  from  their  portraita  in  a  newspaper.  I  coaftas 
to  you,  that  my  frame  of  mind  is  »o  constructed,  I  have  in 
me  80  Uttle  of  the  constitution  of  a  great  man,  that  I  aia  more 
gratified  with  a  very  moderate  share  of  approbation  from 
those  few  who  know  me,  than  I  should  be  with  the  most 
clamorous  applause  fr\>m  those  multitudes  who  love  to  ad- 
mire at  a  due  distance. 

I  am  not,  however,  stoic  enough  to  he  able  to  affirm  «i^ 
truth,  or  hypocrite  enough  affectedlv  to  pretend,  that  I  sm 
wholly  unmoved  at  the  difficulty  which  you,  and  others  of 
my  friends  in  Ireland,  have  found  in  vindicating  my  conduct 
towards  my  native  country.  It  undoubtedly  hurts  me  in 
some  degree ;  but  the  wound  is  not  very  deep.  If  I  hid 
sought  popularity  in  Irehind,  when,  in  the  cause  of  that 
country,  I  was  ready  to  sacrifice,  and  did  sacrifice,  a  mndi 
nearer,  a  much  more  immediate,  and  a  much  more  advin- 
tageous,  popularity  here,  I  should  find  myself  perfectly  ud- 
happy ;  beeauae  I  should  be  totally  disappointed  in  my  ei- 
ptectations ;  because  I  should  discover,  when  it  was  too  late, 
what  common  sense  might  have  told  me  Terr  early,  that  I 
risked  the  capital  of  my  fame  in  the  most  disadvantageous 
lottery  in  the  world.  But  I  acted  then,  as  I  act  now,  and 
as  I  hope  I  shall  act  always,  fi\Dm  a  strong  impulse  of  rigiit, 
and  from  motives  in  which  popularity,  either  here  or  there, 
baa  hut  a  very  little  part. 

"With  the  support  of  that  consciousness  I  tan  bear  a  good 
deal  of  the  coquetry  of  public  opinion,  which  has  her  ca- 
prices, and  must  have  her  way — M'lseri,  quUms  vUentata 
nitet!  I  too  have  had  my  holiday  of  popularity  in  Ireland. 
I  have  even  heard  of  an  intention  to  erect  a  statue.*  I 
beliere  my  intimate  acquaintance  know  how  little  that  ides 

December,  1779,  and  to  whicli  tlie  following  19  an  answer,  tliat  llie  V>rt 
Sir.  Burke  had  taken  in  the  discussion  vhieh  the  affairs  of  IrelinlW 
undergone  in  the  preceding  sessions  of  parliamQnl  in  England,  had  bea> 
gruMiy  misrepresenled,  and  much  censured  in  Ireland. 

'  This  iniention  waa  communieafed  to  Mr.  Burke,  in  a  letter  1 
I'erry.  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Comtnoiu  tn  Ireland. 
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wfta  encouraged  by  me ;  and  I  was  aiucerelv  glad  tLat  it  | 
never  took  effect.  Such  Lonoura  beloug  escmsively  to  tbe  i 
tomb — the  natural  and  only  period  of  human  inconstancy, 
with  regard  either  to  desert,  or  to  opinion :  for  they  are  the 
very  same  handa  which  erect,  that  Tery  frequently  (and 
sometimes  with  reason  enough)  pluck  down,  the  statue. 
Had  such  an  unmerited  and  unlooked-for  compliment  been 
paid  to  me  two  years  ago,  the  fragments  of  the  piece  might, 
at  this  hour,  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  actual  service, 
'  while  they  were  moving,  according  to  the  law  of  projectiles!, 
to  tbe  windows  of  the  attorney-general,  or  of  my  old  friend 
Monk  Mason, 

To  speak  serioualy, — let  me  asBure  you,  my  dear  Sir,  that 
though  I  am  not  permitted  to  rejoice  at  alt  its  effects,  there 
is  not  one  man  on  your  side  of  the  water  more  pleased  to  see 
the  situation  of  Ireland  bo  prosperous,  as  that  she  can  aflbrd 
to  throw  away  her  friends.  Sbe  has  obtained,  solely  by  her 
own  efforts,  the  fruits  of  a  great  victory  ;  which  I  am  very 
ready  to  allow  that  the  best  efforts  of  her  best  well-wishers 
liere  could  not  have  done  for  her  so  effectually  in  a  great 
number  of  years  ;  and,  perhaps,  could  not  have  done  at  all.  I 
could  wish,  however,  merely  for  the  sake  of  her  own  dignity, 
that  in  turning  her  poor  relations  and  antiquated  friends 
out  of  doors,  (though  one  of  the  most  common  effects  of  new 
prosperity,)  she  had  thought  proper  to  dismiss  us  with  fewer 
tokens  of  unkiudness.  It  is  true,  that  there  is  no  sort  of 
danger  in  affi-onting  men,  who  are  not  of  importance  enough 
to  hare  any  trust  of  ministerial,  of  royal,  or  of  national  hon- 
our to  surrender.  The  unforced  and  unbought  services  of 
humble  men,  who  have  no  medium  of  influence  in  great 
assembhes,  but  through  the  precarious  force  of  reason,  must 
be  looked  upon  with  contempt  by  those,  who  by  their  wisdom 
and  spirit  have  improved  the  critical  moment  of  their  fortune, 
and  have  debated  with  authority  against  pusillanimous  dis- 
sent and  ungracious  compliance,  at  the  head  of  40,000  men. 
Such  feeble  auiiliaries  (as  I  talk  of)  to  such  a  force,  em- 
ployed against  such  resistance,  I  must  own,  in  the  present 
moment,  very  little  worthy  of  your  attention.  Tet,  if  one 
were  to  look  forward,  it  scarcely  seems  altogether  politic  to 
bestow  so  much  liberality  of  invective  on  the  Whigs  of  this 
kingdom,  as  I  find  has  been  the  fashion  to  do  both  ii 
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out  of  pAriiament.  That  vou  aKoold  paj 
some  tone  or  other,  whether  imoical  or  serious, 
ister,  from  whose  imbecility  tou  hare  extorted 
could  never  obtun  from  hia  bountr,  ia  not  imnaturaL 
the  fint  eSunons  of  parliamentaiy  gratitude  to  that  ministe, 
for  the  euly  and  rcuuntary  beneSu  he  has  conferred  npim 
Ireland,  it  might  appear,  that  too  were  wanting  to  the  tri- 
umph of  his  surrender,  if  tou  dii  not  lead  Eome  of  his  eneuuH 
captive  before  him..  Neither  could  jou  feast  him  with  At- 
corum,  if  his  particular  taste  were  not  couaulted.  A  minislw, 
who  has  never  defended  hia  measures  in  any  other  war  than 
bv  railing  at  his  adrereahea,  caimot  have  hia  palate  made  all 
at  once  to  the  relish  of  positive  commendatiOQ.  I  cannot 
deny,  but  that  on  this  oc«isioii  there  was  displayed  a  gnat 
deal  of  the  good  breeding  which  consists  in  the  accommods- 
tiou  of  the  entertainment  to  the  reliah  of  the  gueat. 

But  that  ceremony  being  past,  it  would  not  be  unworthv 
of  the  wisdom  of  Ireland  to  consider,  what  consequences  the 
eitiaguisbiug  every  spark  of  freedom  in  this  country  imt 
have  upon  your  own  liberties.  You  are  at  this  instant  flush^ 
with  victory,  and  fitll  of  the  confidence  natural  to  recent  and 
untried  power.  We  are  in  a  temper  equally  natural,  thoogh 
very  different.  We  feel  as  men  do,  who,  having  placed  aa 
unbounded  reliance  on  their  force,  have  found  it  totally  to  &il 
on  trial.  We  feel  faint  and  heartless,  and  without  the  smoUeat 
degree  of  self-opinion.  In  plain  words,  we  are  cowed.  When 
men  give  up  their  violence  and  injustice  without  a  struggle, 
their  condition  is  next  to  desperate.  When  no  art,  no 
management,  no  argument,  is  necessary  to  abate  their  pride 
and  overcome  their  prejudices,  and  their  uneasiness  only 
excites  au  obscure  and  feeble  rattling  in  their  throat,  their 
final  dissolution  seems  not  far  off.  In  this  miseirable  state 
we  ore  still  further  depressed  bv  the  overbearing  influence  of 
the  Crown.  It  acts  with  the  omcious  cruelty  of  a  mercensry 
nurse,  who,  under  pretence  of  tenderness,  stifles  us  with  oot 
clothes,  and  plucks  the  pillow  from  our  heads.  InjeeU 
mulla  vestis  opprimi  aenemjiibet.  Under  this  influence  ve 
have  BO  little  will  of  our  own,  that,  even  in  any  apparent 
activity  we  may  be  got  to  assume,  I  may  say,  without  any 
violence  to  sense,  and  with  very  little  to  language,  we  are 
merely  passive.     We  have  yiefded  to  your  demands  tlM 
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BeBBion.  In  tlie  last  session  we  refused  to  prevent  tliem.  lu 
both  cases,  the  paaaire  and  the  active,  our  principle  was  the 
same.  Had  the  Crown  pleased  to  retain  the  spirit,  ivith  re- 
gard to  Ireland,  which  Beemsto  be  now  all  directed  to  America, 
we  should  have  neglected  our  own  immediate  defence,  and 
sent  over  the  last  man  of  our  militia  to  fight  with  the  last 
man  of  yoiir  volunteers. 

To  this  influence  the  principle  of  action,  the  principle  of 
pohcy,  and  the  principle  of  union  of  the  present  minority,  are 
opposed.  These  principles  of  the  opposition  are  the  only 
thing  which  preBerves  a  single  symptom  of  life  in  the  nation. 
That  opposition  is  composed  of  the  far  greater  pari;  of  the  in- 
dependent property  and  independent  rank  of  the  kingdom ; 
of  whatever  is  moat  untainted  in  character,  and  of  whatever 
ability  remains  unextinguished  in  the  people,  and  of  all  which 
tends  to  draw  the  attention  of  foreign  countries  upon  this.  It 
ia  now  in  its  final  and  conclusive  struggle.  It  has  to  struggle 
against  a  force,  to  which,  I  am  airaid,  it  is  not  equal.  The 
whole  kingdom  of  Scotland  ranges  with  the  venal,  the  un- 

Erincipled,  and  the  wrong-principled  of  this ;  and  if  the 
ingdom  of  Ireland  thinks  proper  to  pass  into  the  same  camp, 
■we  ahall  certainly  be  obliged  to  quit  the  field.  In  that  case, 
if  I  know  anything  of  this  country,  another  constitutional 
opposition  can  never  be  formed  in  it ;  and  if  this  be  im- 
possible, it  will  be  at  least  as  much  so  (if  there  can  be  degrees 
m  impossibility)  to  have  a  constitutional  administration  at 
any  future  time.  The  possibility  of  the  former  is  the  only  se- 
curity for  the  eiistence  of  the  latter.  Whether  the  present  ad- 
ministration be  in  the  least  like  one,  I  must  venture  to  doubt, 
even  in  the  honeymoon  of  the  Irish  fondness  to  Lord  North, 
which  has  succeeded  to  all  their  slappinga  and  scratchings. 

If  liberty  cannot  maintain  its  ground  in  this  kingdom,  I 
am  sure  that  it  cannot  have  any  long  continuance  in  your*. 
Our  liberty  might  now  and  then  jar,  and  strike  a  discord  with 
that  of  Ireland.  The  thing  is  possible,  but  still  the  instru- 
ments might  play  in  concert.  But  if  ours  be  unstrung,  yours 
will  be  hung  up  on  a  peg ;  and  both  will  be  mute  for  ever. 
Tour  new  military  force  may  give  you  confidence,  and  it 
aerves  well  for  a  turn  ;  but  you  and  I  know  that  it  has  not 
root.  It  is  not  perennial,  and  would  prove  but  a  poor  sheltei 
for  your  liberty,  when  this  nation,  having  no  interest  in  iti 
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own,  coulJ  look  upon  touts  with  the  eye  of  envy  and  diagMl 
I  cannot,  therefore,  help  tbinkiiig,  and  telling  you  vhat  nitli 
great  eubmiasioQ  I  think,  that  if  the  parliament  of  IreJimd 
be  BO  jealous  of  the  spirit  of  our  common  constitution  as  »!» 
aeeme  to  be,  it  was  not  so  discreet  to  mis  with  the  panegjric 
on  the  minister  so  large  a  portion  of  acrimony  to  the  indfr 
pendent  part  of  this  nation.  Ton  never  received  any  Beat  ol 
injury  from  them,  and  you  are  grown  to  that  degree  of  im- 
portance, that  the  discoursea  in  your  parliament  will  hare  1 
much  greater  effect  ou  our  immediate  fortune  than  our  COB- 
.  veraatiou  can  have  upon  yours.  In  the  end  they  will  Berionrij 
aft'ect  hoth. 

I  have  looked  back  upon  our  conduct  and  our  public  «n» 
versations,  in  order  to  discover  what  it  ia  tliat  can  hart 
given  you  ofience.  I  have  done  so,  because  I  am  ready  tc 
admit  that  to  offend  you  without  any  cause  would  be  as  con- 
trary to  true  pohcy  as  I  am  sure  it  must  be  to  the  iuclin*- 
tions  of  almost  every  one  of  us.  About  two  years  ago  Lori 
Nugent  moved  sis  propositions  in  favour  of  Ireland  in  the 
House  of  Com.mon8.  At  the  time  of  the  motions,  and  dll^ 
iug  the  debate,  Lord  !North  was  either  wholly  out  of  t!ie 
House,  or  engaged  in  other  matters  of  business  or  pleasant^ 
in  the  remotest  recesses  of  the  West  Saxon  corner.  He  tool 
no  part  whatsoever  in  the  affair ;  but  it  was  supposed  bis 
neutrality  was  more  inclined  towards  the'  side  of  favour. 
The  mover  being  a  person  in  office  was,  however,  the  only 
indication  that  was  given  of  such  a  leaning.  We  who  sup- 
ported the  propositions,  finding  them  better  relished  than  at 
first  we  looked  for,  pursued  our  advantage,  and  began  to 
open  a  way  for  more  essential  benefits  to  Ireland.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  had  hitherto  opposed  them  in  van, 
redoubled  their  efforts,  and  became  exceedingly  claniotmis 
Then  it  was  that  Lord  North  found  it  necessary  to  come  out 
of  his  fastness,  and  to  interpose  between  the  contendiae 
parties.  In  this  character  of  mediator  he  declared  that,  if 
anything  beyond  the  first  six  resolutions  should  be  attempt- 
ed, he  would  oppose  the  whole ;  but  that  if  we  rested  then 
the  original  motions  should  have  his  support.  On  this  a  sort 
of  convention  took  place  between  him  and  the  managers  o* 
the  Irish  business,  in  which  the  sis  resolutions  were  '  ' 
considered  hs  a  teti  possidetis,  and  to  be  held  sacred. 
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"By  this  time  other  parties  began  to  appear.  A  good  many 
of  the  trading  towns  and  ninnul'actures  of  various  kinds  took 
the  alami.  Petitions  crowded  in  upon  one  another;  and  the 
bar  was  occupied  by  a  formidable  body  of  council.  Lord  N. 
was  staggered  by  this  new  battery.  He  ia  not  of  a  conatitu- 
tion  to  encounter  such  an  opposition  as  had  then  risen,  wlien 
there  were  no  other  objects  in  view  than  those  that  v 
then  before  the  House,  In  order  not  to  lose  bim,  we  were 
obliged  to  abandoQ,  bit  by  bit,  the  moat  considerable  part  oi 
the  original  agreement. 

In  several  parts,  however,  he  continued  fair  and  firm.  Tor 
mj^  own  part  I  acted,  as  I  trust  1  commonly  do,  with  de- 
sision.  I  saw  very  well  that  the  things  we  had  got  were  of 
no  great  consideration ;  but  they  were,  even  in  their  defects, 
somewhat  leading,  I  was  in  hopes  that  we  might  obtain, 
gradually  and  by  parts,  what  we  might  attempt  at  once  and 
in  the  whole  without  auccess ;  that  one  conceaaion  would 
lead  to  another ;  and  that  the  people  of  England,  discover- 
ing by  a  progreseiye  experience  that  none  of  the  concessions 
actually  made  were  followed  by  the  consequences  they  had 
dreaded,  their  fears  irom  what  they  were  yet  to  yield  would 
considerably  diminish.  But  that  to  which  I  attached  myself 
the  most  particularly  was,  to  fix  the  principle  of  a  free  trade 
in  all  the  ports  of  these  islands,  as  founded  in  justice,  and 
beneficial  to  the  whole ;  but  principally  to  tbia,  the  seat  of 
the  supreme  power.  And  this  I  laboured  to  the  utmost  of 
my  might,  upon  general  principles,  illustrated  by  all  the 
commercial  detail  with  which  my  Httle  inquiries  in  life  were 
able  to  furnish  me.  I  ought  to  forget  auch  trifling  things  as 
those  with  aD  concerning  myaelf ;  and  possibly  I  might  have 
forgotten  them  if  the  lord  advocate  of  Scotland  had  not,  in  a. 
fery  flattering  manner,  revived  them  in  my  memory,  in  a  full 
House  in  this  sesaion.  He  told  me  that  iny  ailments,  such 
as  they  were,  had  made  him,  at  the  period  I  allude  to,  change 
the  opinion  with  which  he  had  come  into  the  House  strongly 
impressed.  I  am  sure  that  at  the  time  at  least  twenty 
more  told  me  the  same  thing.  I  certainly  ought  not  to  take 
their  style  of  compliment  aa  a  testimony  to  fact;  neither  do 
I.  But  oil  this  showed  sufficiently,  not  what  they  thought 
of  my  abUity,  but  what  they  saw  of  my  zeal.  I  could  say 
more  in  proof  of  the  effects  of  that  seal,  and  of  the  unceasing 
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industry  with  which  I  tbeu  acted,  both  in  mj  endeavoon 
which  were  apparent,  fmd  those  that  were  not  so  visiWfi. 
Let  it  be  reraemberec!,  that  I  showed  those  dispositions  wbik 
the  parliament  of  Engbind  wae  in  a  capacity  to  delibente, 
and  in  a  Bituation  to  refuse  ;  when  there  was  sometbing  to 
be  risked  here  by  being  euapected  of  a  partiality  to  Ireland; 
when  there  was  an  honourable  danger  attending  the  piofea- 
I  of  friendship  to  you,  which  heightened  its  relish,  wid 
made  it  worthy  of  a  reception  in  manly  minds.  But  as  for 
the  awkward  and  nauseous  parade  of  debate  without  oppo- 
sition, the  flimsy  device  of  tricking  out  necessity,  and  dis- 
guising it  in  the  habit  of  choice,  tbe  shallow  s^tageia  of 
defending  by  argument  what  all  the  world  must  perceira  ii 

'  'ed  to  force — these  are  a  sort  of  acts  of  iriendship  whidi 

1  sorry  that  any  of  jdj  countrymen  should  require  rf 

their  real  friends.     They  ore  things  not  lo  my  tastes  and  if 

e  looked  upon  as  tests  of  friendship,  I  desire  for  ons 

that  I  may  be  considered  as  an  enemy. 

What  party  purpose  did  my  conduct  answer  at  that  time? 
I  acted  with  Lord  N.  I  went  to  all  the  ministerial  meet- 
ings— and  be  and  his  associates  in  of&ce  will  do  me  the 
justice  to  say,  that,  aiming  at  the  concord  of  the  empire,  I 
made  it  my  business  to  give  Lis  concessions  all  the  value  of 
which  they  were  capable — whilst  some  of  those  who  we» 
covered  with  his  favours  derogated  from  them,  treated  tLeni 
with  contempt,  and  openly  threatened  to  oppose  them.  If  I 
had  acted  with  my  dearest  and  moat  valued  friends — if  I 
had  acted  witb  tbe  Marquis  of  Eockingham  or  tbe  Sulx  of 
Richmond  in  that  situation,  I  could  have  attended  more  to 
their  honour,  or  endeavoured  more  earnestly  to  give  efficiej 
to  the  measures  I  had  taken  in  common  with  them.  The 
return  which  I  and  all  who  acted  as  I  did  have  met  with 
from  him  does  not  make  me  repent  the  conduct  wbieh  1 
then  held. 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  I  have  th» 
honour  to  act,  tbey  did  not  then,  or  at  any  other  time,  mite 
a  party  affair  of  Irish  politics.  That  matter  was  almsp 
taken  up  without  concert ;  but,  in  general,  from  tbe  opers- 
tion  of  our  known  liberal  principles,  in  government,  in  com- 
merce, in  religion,  in  everything,  it  was  taken  up  favouraWj 
for  Ireland.     When  some  local  interests  bore  hard  MM 
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the  memliers,  they  acted  on  the  aenae  of  their  oonstiluents 
upon  ideas,  which  though  I  do  not  always  follow  I  cannot 
hlame.  However,  two  or  three  peraons,  high  in  oppoaition, 
and  high  in  puhHc  esteem,  ran  great  riaka  in  their  boroughs 
on  that  occaaion.  But  all  this  was  without  any  particular 
plan.  I  need  not  Bay  that  Ireland  was  in  that  affair  much 
obliged  to  the  liberal  mind  and  enlai^ed  understanding  of 
Charles  Foi,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Townshend,  to  Lord  Middle- 
ton,  and  others.  On  reviewing  that  affair,  which  gave  rise 
to  all  the  suhaequent  manoeuvreB,  I  am  eocTinced  that  the 
whole  of  what  has  this  day  been  done  might  have  then  been 
effected.  But  then  the  minister  must  have  taken  it  up  as  a 
great  plan  of  national  policy,  and  paid  with  his  person  in 
every  lodgment  of  his  approach.  He  muat  have  used  that 
influence  to  quiet  prejuaice,  which  he  has  so  often  used 
to  corrupt  principle ;  and  I  know  that  if  he  had  he  must 
have  succeeded.  Many  of  the  most  active  in  oppoaition 
would  have  given  him  an  imequivocal  support.  The  cor- 
poration of  London,  and  the  great  body  of  the  London 
West  Lidia  merchanta  and  planters,  which  forma  the  great- 
est maes  of  that  vast  interest,  were  disposed  to  fall  in  with 
such  a  plan.  They  certainly  gave  no  sort  of  diacountenance 
to  what  was  done,  or  what  waa  proposed.  But  these  are 
not  the  kind  of  objecta  for  which  our  miniaters  bring  out 
the  heavy  artillery  of  the  state.  Therefore,  as  thinga  stood 
at  that  time,  a  great  deal  more  was  not  practicable, 

Last  year  another  proposition  was  brought  out  for  the 
"  relief  of  Ireland.  It  waa  started  without  any  eommunica-- 
tion  with  a  single  person  of  activity  in  the  country  party ; 
and,  as  it  ahould  aeem,  without  any  kind  of  concert  witb 
government.  It  appeared  to  me  extremely  raw  and  undi- 
gested. The  behaviour  of  Lord  N.  on  the  opening  of  that 
business  was  the  eiact  transcript  of  his  conduct  on  the 
Irish  queation  in  the  former  session.  It  was  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding which  hia  nature  has  wrought  into  the  texture  of 
his  politics,  and  which  ia  inaeparahle  from  them.  He  choae 
to  aosent  himself  on  the  proposition,  and  during  the  agita- 
tion of  that  business;  although  the  business  of  the  House  is 
that  alone  for  which  he  has  any  kind  of  relish,  or,  aa  I  am 
told,  can  he  persuaded  to  liaten  to  with  any  degree  of  at- 
tention.    But  he  was  willing  to  let  it  take  its  course.     If  it 
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should  pasB  without  any  considerable  difficulty,  he  wouk 
bring  hia  acquiescence  to  tell  for  merit  in  Ireland,  and  be 
would  have  tne  credit  out  of  his  indolence  of  giving  quiet 
to  that  country.  If  difficulties  should  arise  on  the  part  d 
England,  he  knew  that  the  House  was  so  well  trained,  thst 
he  might  at  his  pleasure  call  u8  off  from  the  botrtest  scent 
As  he  acted  in  hia  usual  manner,  and  upon  hia  principle, 
opposition  acted  upon  theirs,  and  rather  generally  aupportwi 
the  measure.  Ab  to  myself,  I  expressed  a  disapprobation  st 
the  practice  of  bringing  imperfect  and  indigested  projecta 
into  the  House,  before  means  were  used  to  quiet  the  clamonre 
which  a  misconceptioQ  of  what  we  were  doing  might  occasitin 
at  home ;  and  before  measures  were  settled  with  men  of 
weight  and  authority  in  Ireland,  in  order  to  render  our  nete 
useful  and  acceptable  to  that  country.  I  said,  that  the  only 
thing  which  could  make  the  influence  of  the  Crown  (enorm- 
ous without  aa  well  as  within  the  House)  in  any  degree  to!e^ 
able,  was,  that  it  might  be  employed  to  give  something  ot 
order  and  system  to  the  proceedings  of  a  popular  assembly; 
that  government  being  so  situated  as  to  have  a  large  rangeof 
prospect,  and  as  it  were  a  bird's-eye  view  of  everj'thing,  ttey 
might  see  distant  dangers,  and  distant  advantages,  which  were 
not  so  visible  to  those  who  stood  on  the  common  level ;  ttej 
migiit,  besides,  observe  them,  from  this  advantage,  in  their 
relative  and  combined  state ;  which  people  locally  inatrueted, 
and  partially  informed,  could  behold  only  in  an  insulated 
and  unconnected  manner: — but  that  for  many  years  past^e 
suffered  under  aU  the  evils,  without  any  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  government  influence : — that  the  business  of  a 
minister,  or  of  those  who  acted  as  such,  had  been  still  furthH 
to  contract  the  narrownosa  of  men's  ideas ;  to  confirm  in- 
veterate prejudices  ;  to  inflame  vulgar  passions,  and  to  abet 
aU  sorts  of  popular  absurdities,  in  order  the  better  to  de- 
stroy popular  rights  and  privileges ; — that  so  far  from  me- 
thodizmg  the  business  of  the  House,  they  had  let  all  things 
run  into  an  inextricable  confusion ;  and  had  left  afiaiis  of 
the  most  delicate  policy  wholly  to  chance. 

After  I  had  expressed  myself  with  the  warmth  I  felt  on 
seeing  all  government  and  order  buried  under  the  ruins  of 
liberty,  and  after  I  had  made  my  proteat  against  the  insuffici- 
ency of  the  propositions,  I  supported  the  principle  of  enlarge 
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inent,  at  which  they  aimed,  though  short  and  somewhakfl 
wide  of  the  mark  ;  giving,  as  my  sole  reason,  that  the  mopew 
frequectly  these  matters  came  into  discuBeion  the  more  it  I 
would  tend  to  dispel  fears  and  to  eradicate  prejudices.  1 

This  was  the  only  part  I  took.  The  detail  was  in  thav 
hands  of  Lord  Newhaven  and  Lord  Beauchamp,  with  8om»  J 
assistance  from  Earl  !Nugent  and  some  independent  gentle-  J 
nieii  of  Irish  property.  The  dead  weight  of  the  ministep  1 
being  removed,  the  House  recovered  its  tone  and  elasticity...' 
We  had  a  temporary  appearance  of  a  deliberative  character,.! 
The  business  was  debated  freely  on  both  sides,  and  witK-^ 
sufficient  temper.  And  the  sense  of  the  members  be 
influenced  by  nothing  but  what  will  naturally  influence  n 
unbought,  their  reason  and  prejudices,  these  two  principlea 
hadafai:         ""  '        '        "  ^'  


:onflict,  and  prejudice  was  obliged  to  give  way  fc 
■     "  '  "  '  ■       ■  a  favour  of'^tb 


reason.     A  majority  appeared,  on  a  division,  i 


BQdl'l 


As  these  proceedings  got  out  of  doors,  Glasgow  and  Muii< 
Chester,  and,  I  think,  Liverpool,  began  to  move,  but  in  a 
manner  much  more  slow  and  languid  than  formerly.  Nothing, 
in  my  opinion,  would  have  been  less  difficult  than  entirely  to 
have  overbome  their  opposition.  The  London  West  India 
trade  was,  aa  on  the  former  occasion,  so  on  this,  perfectly 
liberal,  and  perfectly  quiet ;  and  there  is  abroad  so  much 
respect  for  the  united  wisdom  of  the  House,  when  supposed' 
to  act  upon  a  fair  view  of  a  political  situation,  that  I  scarcelj 
ever  remember  any  considerable  uneasiness  out  of  doors,  wheiii 
the  most  active  members,  and  those  of  most  property 
consideration  in  the  minotity,  have  joined  themselves  to  tha; 
administration.  Many  factious  people,  in  the  towns  Imen-' 
tioned,  began  indeed  to  revile  Lord  North,  and  to  reproaehd 
his  neutrality,  as  treacherous  and  un^ateful  to  those  who> 
had  BO  heartily  and  so  warmly  entered  mto  all  his  views  with. 
regard  to  America.  That  noble  lord  whose  decided  character 
it  IS  to  give  way  to  the  latest  and  nearest  pressure,  without 
any  sort  of  regard  to  distant  consequences  of  any  kind, 
thought  fit  to  appear  on  this  signification  of  the  pleasure  of 
those  his  worthy  friends  and  partisans,  and  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Posse  Sc-ieearii,  wholly  regardless  of  the  dig- 
nity and  consistency  of  o  ir  miserable  House,  drove  the  pro 
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poaitions  entirely  out  of  doors  by  a  majority  aewly  sonmuninl 
to  duty. 

In  order  to  atone  to  Ireland  for  his  gratification  to  Man- 
chester, he  graciouBly  permitted  or  rather  forwarded  twD 
bills ;  that  for  encouraging  the  growth  of  tobacco,  and  tiiti 
for  giving  a  bounty  on  esportation  of  bemp  frotn  IreUni 
They  were  brought  in  by  two  verj-  worthy  members,  and  on 
good  principles  ;  but  I  wae  sorry  to  see  them ;  and  after  a.- 
jiresaiugmy  doubts  of  their  propriety,  left  the  House.  Littlfl 
also  was  said  upon  them.  My  objectiouB  were  two  j  the  fint, 
that  the  cultivation  of  those  weeds  (if  one  of  them  could  be 
at  all  cultivated  to  profit)  was  adverse  to  the  introduction 
of  a  good  course  of  agriciilture.  The  other,  that  the  eneoii> 
agement  given  to  them  tended  to  establish  that  mischievous 
policy  of  considering  Ireland  aa  a  countiy  of  staple,  and  i 
producer  of  raw  materials. 

"WTieu  the  rejection  of  the  first  propositions  and  the  accept- 
ance  of  the  last  had  jointly,  as  it  was  natural,  raised  a  very 
strong  discontent  in  Ireland,  liord  Eockingbam,  who  fre- 
uuently  said  that  there  never  seemed  a  more  opportune  time 
for  the  relief  of  Ireland  than  that  moment,  when  Lord  North 
had  rejected  all  rational  propositions  for  its  relief,  without 
consulting,  I  believe,  any  one  living,  did  what  he  is  not  oftea 
very  willing  to  do  ;  but  he  thought  this  an  occasion  of  mag- 
nitude enough  to  justify  an  extraordinary  step.  He  went 
into  the  Closet ;  and  made  a  strong  representation  on  the 
matter  to  the  king,  which  was  not  ill  recoived,  and  I  believe 
produced  good  effects.  He  then  made  the  motion  in  the 
House  of  Lords  which  you  may  recollect,  but  be  was  con- 
tent to  withdraw  all  of  censure  which  it  contained,  on  the 
Bolemn  promise  of  ministry  that  they  would,  in  the  recew 
of  parliament,  prepare  a  plan  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland,  and 
have  it  in  readmeas  to  produce  at  the  nest  meeting,  Tou 
may  recollect  that  Lord  Gower  became  in  a  partieu^r  man- 
ner bound  for  the  fulfilling  this  engagement.  Even  this  did 
not  satiafy ;  and  moat  of  the  minonty  were  very  unwilling 
that  parliament  should  be  prorogued,  until  something  effec- 
tual on  the  subject  should  be  done  ;  particularly  as  we  saw 
that  the  distresses,  discontents,  and  armaments  of  Ireland 
were  increasing  every  day,  and  that  we  are  not  so  muc 
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n-senso  aa  not  to  know  the  wisdom  and  efficacy  o 
early  conceBeion  in  ciroumatances  aucli  na  ours. 

Ttie  aeaaion  was  now  at  an  end.  The  ministers,  instead  of 
attending  to  a  duty  that  was  so  nrgent  on  tliem,  employed 
themaelvea,  aa  nsual,  in  endeavours  to  deatroy  the  reputation 
of  those  who  were  bold  enough  to  remind  them  of  it.  They 
cauaed  it  to  he  industriously  circulated  through  the  nation, 
that  the  distresses  of  Ireland  were  of  a  nature  hard  to  he 
traced  to  the  true  aource ;  that  they  had  been  monstronsly 
magnified ;  and  that,  in  particular,  the  official  reports  from 
Ireland  had  given  the  lie  (that  was  their  phraae)  to  Lord 
Eockingham's  representations.  And,  attributing  the  origin 
of  the  Iriah  proceedings  wholly  to  ua,  they  asserted,  that 
everything  done  in  parliament  upon  the  subject  was  with  a 
view  of  stirring  up  rebellion ;  "  that  neither  the  Irish  legis- 
lature, nor  their  conatitnents,  had  signified  any  diaaatiafac- 
tion  at  the  relief  obtained  in  the  session  preceding  the  last ; 
that,  to  conrince  both  of  the  impropriety  of  their  peaceable 
conduct,  opposition,  by  making  demands  in  the  name  of 
Ireland,  pointed  out  what  she  might  extort  from  Great 
Britain :  that  the  facOity  with  which  relief  was  (formerly) 
granted,  instead  of  aatiafying  opposition,  waa  calculated  to 
create  new  demands.  These  demands,  as  they  interfered 
with  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  were  certain  of  being 
opposed ;  a  circumstance  which  could  not  fail  to  create  that 
desirable  confusion  which  suits  the  views  of  the  party. 
That  they  (the  Irish)  had  long  felt  their  own  misery,  idiVA- 
ovt  knowing  well  from  whence  it  came.  Our  worthy  patriots, 
by  pointing  out  Great  Britain  as  the  cause  of  Irish  distress, 
may  have  some  chance  of  rousing  Irish  resentment."  This  I 
quot«  from  a  pamphlet,  as  perfectly  contemptible  in  point  of 
writing  as  it  is  false  in  its  facts,  and  wicked  in  its  deaign : 
but  aa  it  is  written,  under  the  authority  of  miniaters,  by  one 
of  their  principal  literary  penaioners,  and  was  circulated 
with  great  diligence,  and,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  at  a 
conaiderable  expense  to  the  public,  I  use  the  worda  of  that 
book  to  let  yon  see  in  what  manner  the  friends  and  patrons 
of  Ireland,  the  heroes  of  your  parliament,  repreaented  all 
effort;B  for  your  relief  here ;  what  means  they  took  to  diapot^a 
the  minds  of  the  people  toTards  that  great  object ;  and  w '  " 
uncouragement  they  gave  to  all  who  should  choose  to  e 
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tbeaiaelTw  m  four  finmnr.  Th«r  ttmreuied  endea?oiin 
%vn  not  whollj  witboat  raoeesa,  and  the  imtbinkuig  people 
m  aaay  piacn  beoune  ill  affectetl  towards  us  on  this  le- 
t-iMint.  for  the  oiiiiiatera  proceeded  in  yoor  affairs  just  sb 
ibcT  did  vhli  legxrd  to  tboae  of  America.  They  olwaya  re- 
pfcaented  jmi  as  a  P*"'^^  °^  blockheads,  without  sense,  cr 
cren  feebng;  tiiat  all  jour  words  were  only  the  echo  o! 
fiKtion  here ;  and  (ta  joa  hare  Been  above)  that  you  \oi 
Dot  nnderstanding  enoagh  to  know  that  your  trade  wu 
cnnped  by  restrictire  acta  of  the  British  parliament,  viAat 
we  had,  for  bctious  purposes,  given  you  the  information. 

l^iey  were  so  &r  Jrom  giving  the  least  intimation  ot  the 
messures  which  have  since  taken  place,  that  those  irho 
were  supposed  the  best  to  know  their  intentions  declared 
ihem  impossible  in  the  actual  state  of  the  two  kingdoms: 
and  spoke  of  nothing  but  tm  act  of  union,  aa  the  ody  wav 
that  could  be  found  of  giving  freedom  of  trade  to  Irelaii4 
consistently  with  the  interests  of  this  kingdom.  Even  when 
the  session  opened.  Lord  North  declared  that  he  did  not 
know  what  remedy  to  apply  to  a  disease,  of  the  cause  of  which 
be  was  ignomnt ;  and  miniatry,  not  being  then  entirely  re- 
solved how  fer  they  should  submit  t«  your  energy,  they,  by 
unticipation,  set  the  above  author  or  some  of  his  associates  tii 
fill  the  newspapers  vrith  invectives  against  us,  as  diatreeaiiil 
ibe  minister  by  extravagant  demands  in  favour  of  Ireland. 

I  need  not  inform  you  that  everything  they  asserted  of  the 
steps  taken  in  Ireland,  as  the  result  of  our  machinations,  was 
utterly  false  and  groundless.  For  myself,  I  seriously  protest 
to  you  that  I  neither  wrote  a  word  or  received  a  line  upoD 
any  matter  relative  to  the  trade  of  Ireland  or  to  the  politics 
of  it,  from  the  beginning  of  the  last  session  to  the  day  that  I 
was  honoured  with  your  letter.  It  would  be  an  affiont  to 
the  talents  in  the  Irish  parliament  to  say  one  word  more. 

What  was  done  in  Ireland  during  that  period,  in  and  out 
of  parliament,  never  will  be  for^tten.  Ton  raised  an  anny 
new  in  its  kind,  and  adequate  to  its  purposes.  It  offectea 
its  end  without  its  esertion.  It  was  not  under  the  authority 
of  law,  most  certainly ;  but  it  derived  fi^m  an  authority  stitl 
higher ;  and  as  they  say  of  faith,  that  it  is  not  contrarv  to 
reason,  but  above  it ;  so  this  army  did  not  so  much  contra^ct 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  as  supersede  it.     What  you  did  in  tiu 
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legislative  body  is  above  all  praise.  By  your  proceeding  witb 
regard  to  tbe  supplies,  you  rerived  the  grand  use  aud 
ebaracteriBtie  benefit  of  parliament,  which  was  on  the  point 
of  being  entirely  lost  amongst  us.  These  sentiments  I  never 
concealed,  and  never  shall ;  and  Mr.  Foi  expressed  them  with 
his  usual  power  when  he  spoke  on  the  subject. 

All  this  is  very  honourable  to  you.  But  in  what  light 
must  we  see  it  ?  How  are  we  to  consider  your  armament 
without  commission  from  the  Crown,  when  some  of  the  first 
people  in  this  kingdom  have  been  refused  arms,  at  the  time 
they  did  not  only  not  reject  but  solicited  the  king's  com- 
miaaions  ?  Here  to  arm  and  embody  would  be  represented 
aa  little  less  than  high  treason,  if  done  on  private  authority— 
With  you  it  receives  the  thanks  of  a  privy  counsellor  of 
Great  Britain,  who  obeys  the  Irish  ITouse  of  Lords  in  that 
point  with  pleasure ;  and  is  made  secretary  of  state  the 
moment  he  lands  here,  for  his  reward.  You  shortened  the 
credit  given  to  the  Crown  to  sis  months — Ton  hung  up  the 
public  credit  of  your  kingdom  hj  a  thread — You  refused  to 
raise  any  taxes,  whilst  you  eonlessed  the  public  debt,  and 
public  exigencies,  to  be  great  and  urgent  beyond  example. 
You  certainly  acted  in  a  great  style,  aud  on  sound  and  in- 
vincible principles.  But  if  we,  in  the  opposition  which  fills 
Ireland  with  such  toyal  horrors,  had  even  attempted,  what  we 
never  did  even  attempt,  the  smallest  delay  or  the  smallest 
limitation  of  supply,  in  order  to  a  constitutional  coercion  oE 
the  Crown,  we  should  have  been  decried  by  all  the  court  and 
Tory  mouths  of  this  kingdom,  as  a  desperate  fection,  aiming 
a,t  the  direct  ruin  of  the  country,  and  to  surrender  it  bound 
hand  and  foot  to  a  foreign  enemy.  By  actually  doing  what  we 
never  ventured  to  attempt,  you  have  paid  your  court  with 
8uch  address,  and  have  won  so  much  favour  with  his  Majesty 
and  hia  cabinet,  that  they  have,  of  their  special  grace  and 
mere  motion,  raised  you  to  new  titles ;  and,  for  the  first  time, 
in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  complimented  you  with  the 
appellation  of  "  faithful  and  loyal," — and,  in  order  to  insult 
our  low-spirited  and  degenerate  obedience,  have  thrown  these 
epithets  and  your  resistance  together  in  our  teeth !  What  do 
Tou  think  were  the  feelings  of  every  man  who  looks  upon 

Earliament  in  a  liigher  light,  than  that  of  a  market  overt  tot 
igalizing  a  base  traffic  of  votes  and  pensions,  when  he 
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Jim  iMijiliij  iiiili  III  I  ■in  iif  1 1  iiiiiiii  III  Till  Croira,  h 
OMTCe  OBT  iiwliii  111  dmiBgb  cAof  medium  ? 

XiMy  it  pltMcd  with  Ail  put  of  tbe  dvHitr,  i 

to  HM  own  tMte.  But  w  to  as,  jon  declared  to  the  worid 
tkat  ;<iia  iasm  that  tJM  wmj  at  bringhu;  ns  to  resson  wu  to 
Bf^TVUHifu  to  tlie  true  Boune  of  all  our  opinions,  W 
tHOnhMotitetoafloaroaDdDct!  Sow,  it  seems,  voa  tMnk 
jxm^M  jJWMtHli  beeuue  a  &w  of  ne  express  some  isdk- 
■idiaB  at  tlw  ninister  wte  has  tlioaght  fit  to  strip  us  etut 

iiliiil.  Mil  I  Hiiiiiii  till  liiiiiliili   iif poxedaud  pestilectiil 

h«feit  to  tlM  meld !  ndnk  or  sav  vbst  vou  will  in  Ireland, 
I  aUl  ever  tluak  it  a  crime,  bsnll;  to  be  expiated  by  hi> 
blood.  Ha  night,  aad  oi^bt,  by  a  longer  continuaace,  or  by 
*"  tiar  df  tiiis  parinment,  to  have  giren  iu  tlie 

e  wisdom  in  fivese^ng  and  antieipating  an 
Nywii^™T  fovea.  So  br  from  it.  Lord  Gower,  coming  oat  of 
ka  0«B  cabinet,  dedarea,  that  one  principal  cause  of  hia 
not  bong  able  to  prerail  on  the  preKot 


»-'■■■*■  ■  to  gite  tof  sect  ^  nppUcsnon  to  this  busineu. 
Btcb  <m  tfa«  Me  awtiiig  of  paziiament  nothing  detenmsate 
eooU  be  dnnm  &am  Um,  or  fiom  aoj  of  bij  assodat^e,  lutil 
yvB  bad  actaallj  paaaed  tiw  sbmt  monev  bill ;  vhicb  mes- 
NH*  tbef  Mattered  tbeaiaelres.  and  assured  otbeie,  you  would 
never  eone  up  to.  Ksappointed  in  their  expectation  at  aee- 
INK  Ae  ue^  raised,  tltey  surendeied  at  discretion- 

Jnd^  my  dear  &',  of  oar  surprise  at  finding  your  cen- 
■an  direeted  against  tbose  wfaoee  only  crime  vcas  in  accD» 
tag  Ibe  miniitea  of  not  baring  prevented  your  demands  by 
our  graee* ;  cf  not  having  given  you  the  natural  adranta^ 
of  your  ooaatay  in  the  mon  ample,  the  most  early,  and  tbe 
moat  liberal  manaer ;  and  for  not  baring  given  away  autha^ 
itr  in  audi  a  manna  as  to  insure  friendship.  That  you 
should  mate  the  paiwgyric  of  the  ministers  is  what  I  expect* 
ed ;  because  in  praising  their  bounty  you  paid  a  just  com- 
pliment to  your  own  foice.  But  that  you  should  rail  at  us, 
tather  indiTidnally  or  coUectirelr,  is  what  I  cau  scarcely 
think  a  natuial  proceeding.  I  can  easily  conceive,  that  gen- 
tl^oen  might  grow  frightened  at  what  ther  hare  done;— 
that  tbcf  miriit  imagine  tbey  bad  undertaken  a  business 
•bon  tbdr  diraction ;— that,  having  obtained  a  state  of 
I  for  their  country,  they  meant   to   take  the 
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deserted  helm  into  their  own  hands,  and  supply  hy  thei*T 
Tery  real  ahilities  the  total  inefficacy  of  the  nominal  govem« 
ment.  All  these  might  he  real,  and  might  be  veiy  justifiable, 
motives  for  their  reconciling  themselTcs  cordially  to  the 
present  court  ByBtem.  But  I  do  not  so  well  discover  the 
reasons  that  coujd  induce  them,  at  the  first  feeble  dawning 
of  life  in  this  country,  to  do  all  ia  their  power  to  east  a  cloud 
over  it ;  and  to  prevent  the  least  hope  of  our  affecting  the 
necessary  reformations  which  are  aimed  at  in  our  constitu- 
tion, and  in  our  national  economy. 

But,  it  seems,  I  was  silent  at  the  passing  the  resolutions 
Why — what  had  1  to  say  ?  If  I  had  thought  them  too  much, 
I  should  have  been  accused  of  an  endeavour  to  inflame  Eng»  I 
land.  If  I  should  repTesent  them  as  too  little,  I  should  have 
been  charged  with  a  design  of  fomenting  the  discontents  of 
Ireland  into  actual  rebellion.  The  treasury-bench  represent- 
ed that  the  affair  was  a  matter  of  state  : — they  represented -, 
it  truly.  I,  therefore,  only  asked  whether  they  knew  thes»] 
propositions  to  he  such  as  would  satisfy  Ireland ;  for  if  thejR^ 
were  so,  they  would  satisfy  me.  This  did  not  indicate  tht 
I  thought  them  too  ample.  In  this  our  silence  (however" ' 
dishonourable  to  parliament)  there  was  one  advantage ;  that 
the  whole  passed,  as  far  as  it  is  gone,  with  complete  unani- 
naity  ;  and  so  quickly,  that  there  was  no  time  left  to  excite 
any  opposition  to  it  out  of  doors.  In  the  West  India  busi- 
ness, reasoning  on  what  had  lately  passed  in  the  parliament 
of  Ireland,  and  on  the  mode  in  which  it  was  opened  here,  I 
thought  I  saw  much  matter  of  perplexity.  But  I  have  now 
better  reason  than  ever  to  he  pleased  with  my  silence.  If  I 
had  spoken,  one  of  the  most  honest  and  able  men'  in  the 
Irish  parliament  would  probably  have  thought  my  observa- 
tion an  endeavour  to  sow  dissension,  which  he  was  resolved 
to  prevent ;  and  one  of  the  moat  ingenious  and  one  of  the 
most  amiable  raen^  that  ever  graced  yours  or  any  House  of 
parliament,  might  have  looked  on  it  as  a  chimera.  In  the 
silence  I  observed,  I  was  strongly  countenanced  (to  say  no 
more  of  it)  by  every  gentleman  of  Ireland  that  I  had  the 
honour  of  conversing  with  in  London.  The  only  word,  for 
that  reason,  which  1  spoke,  was  to  restrain  a  worthy  county 
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vbo  bad  received  some  continanicatioii  from  ■ 
gnax  tn^Dg  place  in  the  coonty  he  repreaeats,  which,  if  it 
bad  heat  onened  to  the  Hoase,  would  bare  led  to  a  perplex- 
ing diacDHHMi  of  one  of  the  moet  troubleBome  matters  thtl 
eould  aiiee  in  this  business.  I  got  up  to  put  a  stop  to  it; 
I  believe,  if  jou  knew  what  the  topic  was,  yoa  would 
nend  hit  discretion- 
nut  it  should  be  a  matter  of  public  discretion  m  me  to  be 
nWt  on  the  afiaire  of  Ireland  ia  what  on  all  accounts  I  Int^ 
lerlr  lament.  I  stated  to  the  House  what  I  felt ;  and  I  felt, 
as  stronsly  as  human  sensibility  can  feel,  the  ertinetios  of 
IDT  parliamentarj-  capacity  where  I  wished  to  use  it  most, 
"ft  ben  I  came  into  this  parliament,  just  fourteen  yeara  bso, 
— into  this  parliament,  then,  in  vulgar  opinion  at  least,  ihe 
presiding  council  of  the  greatest  empire  eadsting,  (and  pe> 
Mps,  all  things  considered,  that  ever  did  exist,)  obscure  eai 
n  sVanger  as  I  was, — I  considered  myself  as  raised  to  the 
highest  dignity  to  which  a  creature  of  our  species  cciild 
aspire.  In  that  opinion,  one  of  the  chief  pleasures  in  mj 
situation,  what  was  first  and  uppermost  in  my  thoughts,  waa 
the  hope,  without  injury  to  this  countiy,  to  be  ^omevhat 
useful  to  the  place  of  my  birth  and  education,  which,  in 
many  respects,  internal  and  external,  I  thought  ill  and  im- 
politically  governed.  But  when  I  found  that  the  House, 
surrendering  itself  to  the  guidance  of  an  authority,  not 
grown  out  of  an  experienced  wisdom  and  integrity,  but  out 
of  the  accidents  of  court  favour,  bad  become  the  sport  of 
the  passions  of  men  at  once  rash  and  pusillanimous ; — that 
it  had  even  got  into  the  habit  of  refusing  everything  to 
reason,  and  surrendering  everything  to  force,  all  my  power 
of  obliging  either  my  country  or  individuals  was  gone ;  (Jl 
the  lustre  of  my  imaginary  rank  was  tarnished  ;  and  I  ftit 
degraded  even  by  my  elevation.  I  said  this,  or  something 
to  this  effect.  If  it  gives  offence  to  Ireland,  I  am  sony  for 
it :  it  was  the  reason  I  gave  for  my  silence  ;  and  it  was,  »a 
far  as  it  went,  the  true  one. 

"With  you,  this  silence  of  mine  and  of  others  was  repre- 
sented as  factious,  and  as  a  discountenance  to  the  measure 
of  your  relief.  Do  yon  think  us  children  ?  If  it  had  been 
our  wish  to  embroil  matters,  and,  for  the  sake  of  diat 
■  Mr.  SUuiIey,  membei  for  Lanrashire. 
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ministry,  to  commit  tLe  two  kin^doma  in  a  dispute,  we  Tm 
nothing  to  do  but  (without  at  dl  condemning  the  propos 
tions)  to  have  gone  into  the  commercial  detail  of  the  objecta 
of  them.  It  could  not  have  beea  refused  to  ua ;  and  you. 
who  know  the  nature  of  buaineas  bo  well,  must  know  that 
this  would  have  caused  such  delays,  and  given  rise  during 
that  delay  to  such  diacussiona,  as  all  the  wiadom  of  your  fii- 
vourite  minister  could  never  have  settled.  But  indeed  you 
iniatake  your  men.  We  tremble  at  the  idea  of  a  disunion  of 
these  two  nations.  The  only  thing  in  which  we  differ  with  you 
is  this, — that  we  do  not  think  your  attaching  yourselves  to 
the  court,  and  quarreOing  with  the  independent  part  of  this 
people,  is  the  way  to  promote  the  union  of  two  free  countries, 
or  of  holding  them  together  by  the  most  natural  and  salutary 
ties. 

Tou  will  be  frightened  when  you  see  this  long  letter.  I 
Bmile,  when  I  consider  the  length  of  it,  myself.  I  never, 
that  I  remember,  wrote  any  of  the  same  extent.  But  it 
shows  me  that  the  reproaches  of  the  country  that  I  once 
belonged  to,  and  in  which  I  stiU  have  a  dcamess  of  instinct 
more  than  I  can  justify  to  reason,  make  a  greater  impression 
on  me  than  I  had  imagined.  But  parting  words  are  admit- 
ted to  be  a  little  tedious,  because  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
renewed.  If  it  will  not  be  making  yourself  as  troublesome 
to  others  as  I  am  to  you,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you 
■will  show  this,  at  their  greatest  leisure,  to  the  Speaker,  to 
your  eicellent  kinsman,  to  Mr.  &rattan,  Mr.  Telverton,  and 
Mr.  Daly ; — aU  these  I  have  the  honour  of  being  personally 
known  to,  except  Mr.  Telverton,  to  whom  T  am  only  known 
by  my  obligations  to  him.  If  you  live  in  any  habits  with 
my  old  friend  the  provost,  I  shall  be  glad  that  he  too  sees 
this  my  humble  apology. 

Adieu !  once  more  accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  interest 
you  take  in  me.     Believe  that  it  is  received  by  a  keatt  not 
yet  so  old  as  to  have  lost  its  susceptibility.     All  here  give 
you  the  best  old-fashioned  wishes  of  the  season,  and  believe 
me,  with  the  greatest  truth  and  regard, 
My  dear  Sir, 
Tour  most  faithful  and  obhged  humble  Servant, 
Edmcns  Bubo. 
Beavomfield, 

Neu  Year's  'Day,  1780. 
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I  am  frigbtened  at  the  trouble  I  give  you  and  om  fiiends", 
but  I  recoBoct  that  you  are  mostly  lawyers,  and  habitiutoJ 
to  read  long  tiresome  papers- — and,  where  your  friendship  i> 
concerned,  without  a  fee ;  I  am  aure,  too,  that  you  will  not 
aet  the  lawyer  in  BCrutinizing  too  minutely  every  eipression 
which  my  haste  may  make  me  use.  I  forgot  to  mention  oj' 
friend  O'Hara  and  others,  but  you  vill  communicate  it  u 
you  please. 


A  LETTER  TO  JOHN  MEELOTT.  £SQ.<^H 

D£AB  Sib, 

I  am  very  unhappy  to  find  that  my  conduct  inthelliin- 
nesB  of  Ireland,  on  a  former  occaaioo,  had  made  many  to  be 
cold  and  indifferent,  who  would  otKerwise  have  been  warm, 
in  my  favour.  I  really  thought  that  events  would  have  pro- 
duced a  quite  contrary  effect ;  and  would  have  proved  to  sU 
the  inhabitants  of  Bristol,  that  it  waa  no  desire  of  opposing 
myself  to  their  wishes,  but  a  certain  knowledge  of  tne  ne- 
cessity of  their  affairs,  and  a  tender  regard  to  their  himonr 
and  interest,  which  induced  me  to  take  the  part  which  I 
then  took.  They  placed  me  in  a  situatioti  which  might  en- 
able me  to  discern  what  waa  fit  to  be  done  on  a  consideration 
of  the  relative  circumstances  of  this  country  and  all  its 
neighbours.  This  was  what  you  could  not  so  well  do  you> 
selves;  tut  you  had  a  right  to  eipect  thati  should  avail  ravself 
of  the  advantage  which  I  derived  from  your  favour.  "Dnder 
the  impresBion  of  this  duty  and  this  trust  I  had  endeavoured 
to  renaer,  by  preventive  graces  and  concessions,  every  act  of 

Eawer  at  the  same  time  an  act  of  lenity  ■ — the  result  of  Bng- 
sh  bounty,  and  not  of  English  timidity  and  distress.  I 
really  flattered  myself  that  the  events  which  have  proved 
beyond  dispute  the  prudence  of  such  a  maiim  would  have  ob- 
tained pardon  for  me,  if  not  approbation.  But  if  I  have  not 
been  so  fortunate,  I  do  most  sincerely  regret  my  great  lo^; 

'  An  eminent  merchmt  in  llie  city  of  Bristol,  of  which  Mr.  Burke  wM 
one  of  the  repcesentativea  is  parliament, — It  relate*  to  tbe  same  ndQNt 
u  the  pieccdmi  letter 
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with  IhiB  comfort,  howeyer,  that,  if  I  have  disobeyed  my 
constituenta,  it  waa  not  in  pursuit  of  any  eiuiater  interest, 
or  any  party  passioD  of  my  own,  but  in  endeavouring  to  aave 
tbem  from  disgrace,  along  with  the  whole  community  to 
■which  they  and  I  belong.  I  shall  he  concerned  for  this, 
and  very  much  so ;  but  1  should  be  more  concerned  if,  in 
gratifying  a  present  humour  of  theirs,  I  had  rendered  my- 
self unworthy  of  their  former  or  their  future  choice.  I  con- 
feas,  that  I  could  not  bear  to  face  my  constituents  at  the  next 
general  election,  if  I  had  been  a  rival  to  Lord  North  in  the 
glory  of  having  refused  some  smaU,  insignificant  coneeasions, 
in  favour  of  Ireland,  to  the  arguments  and  supplications  of 
English  members  of  parliament ;  and  in  the  very  neit  aea- 
sion,  on  the  demand  of  40,000  Irish  bayonets,  of  having 
made  a  speech  of  two  hom^  long  to  prove  that  my  former 
conduct  was  founded  upon  no  one  right  principle  either  of 
policy,  justice,  or  commerce.  I  never  heard  a.  more  elabor- 
ate, more  able,  more  convincing,  and  more  shameful  speech. 
The  debater  obtained  credit ;  but  the  statesman  was  dia- 
gracedfor  ever.  Amends  were  made  for  having  refused  small 
but  timely  concesaiona  by  an  unlimited  and  untimely  surren- 
der, not  only  of  everyone  of  the  objects  of  former  restraints, 
but  virtually  of  the  whole  legislative  power  itself,  which 
tad  made  them.  For  it  is  not  necessary  to  inform  you  that 
the  unfortunate  parliament  of  this  kingdom  did  not  dare  to 
qualiiy  the  very  liberty  she  gave  of  trading  with  her  own 
plantations,  by  applying,  of  her  ovm  authoritv,  any  one  of 
the  commercial  regulations  to  the  new  tratfc  of  Ireland, 
which  bind  us  here  imder  the  several  acta  of  navigation.  We 
were  obliged  to  refer  them  to  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  as 
conditions ;  just  in  the  same  manner  as  if  we  were  bestow- 
ing a  privilege  of  the  same  sort  on  France  and  Spain,  or  any 
other  independent  power,  and,  indeed,  with  more  studied 
caution  than  we  ahould  have  used,  not  to  shock  the  princi- 
ple of  their  independence.  How  the  minister  reconciled  the 
refusal  to  reason,  and  the  surrender  to  arms,  raised  in  defi- 
ance of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  to  his  master,  I  know 
not  J  it  has  probably  been  settled,  in  some  way  or  other, 
between  themselves.  But  however  the  king  and  bis  minis- 
ters may  settle  the  question  of  bia  dignity  and  bia  righta,  I 
thought  it  became  me,  by  vigilance  and  foresight,  to  take  a 
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of  yonrs ;  I  thought  I  ought  rather  to  lighten  the  ship  in  time 
than  expose  it  to  a  total  wreck.     The  conduct  pursued 
seemed  to  me  without  weight  or  judgment,  and  more  fit  for  a 
member  for  Banbury  than  a  member  for  Bristol.    I  stood 
therefore  silent  with  grief  and  vexation  on  that  day  of  the 
signal  shame  and  humUiation  of  this  degraded  king  and  coun- 
try.    But  it  seems  the  pride  of  Irehmd  in  the  day  of  her 
power  was  equal  to  ours,  when  we  dreamt  we  were  powerM 
too.      I  have  been  abused  there  even  for  my  silence,  which 
was  construed  into  a  desire  of  exciting  discontent  in  England. 
But,  thank  Grod,  my  letter  to  Bristol  was  in  print ; — ^my  sen- 
timents on  the  policy  of  the  measure  were  known  and  deter- 
mined, and  such  as  no  man  could  think  me  absurd  enough  to 
contradict.     When  I  am  no  longer  a  free  agent,  I  am  obliged 
in  the  crowd  to  yield  to  necessity ;  it  is  surely  enough  that 
I  silently  submit  to  power ;  it  is  enough  that  I  do  not  fool- 
ishly afiront  the  conqueror ;  it  is  too  hard  to  force  me  to  sing 
his  praises  whilst  I  am  led  in  triumph  before  him ;  or  to  make 
the  panegyric  of  our  own  minister,  who  would  put  me  neither 
m  a  conmtion  to  surrender  with  honour,  nor  to  fight  with  the 
smallest  hope  of  victory.     I  was,  I  confess,  sullen  and  silent 
on  that  day ;  and  sbaU  continue  so  until  I  see  some  disposi- 
tion to  inquire  into  this  and  other  causes  of  the  national  dis- 
grace.    If  I  sufier  in  my  reputation  for  it  in  Ireland,  I  am 
sorry ;  but  it  neither  does  nor  can  affect  me  so  nearly  as  my 
suffering  in  Bristol,  for  having  wished  to  unite  the  interests 
of  the  two  nations  in  a  manner  that  would  secure  the  supre- 
macy of  this. 

Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  excuse  the  length  of  this 
letter.  My  earnest  desire  of  explaining  myself  in  every 
point  which  may  affect  the  mind  oi  any  worthy  gentleman  in 
Bristol  is  the  cause  of  it.  To  yourself,  and  to  your  liberal 
and  manly  notions,  I  know  it  is  not  so  necessary.  Believe  me, 

My  dear  Sir, 
Tour  most  faithful  and  obedient  humble  servant, 

Ediiui^d  BUBEJI- 

Beaconsfieldy  April  4ith,  1780. 

lb  John  Merlott,  Esq.  BristoL 


EFLECTIONS  ON  THE  EXECUTIONS  OF  THE  HIOTEBl 
M  1780.' 


TO  THE  LOBD  CHANCELLOR. 

LOKD, 

I  hope  I  am  not  too  iato  with  the  enclosed  slight  oh- 
itiona.  If  the  esecution  already  ordered  cannot  he  post- 
poned,  might  I  venture  to  recommend  that  it  should  estend 
to  one  only ;  and  then  the  plan  auggested  in  the  enclosed 
paper  may,  if  your  Lordship  thinks  weU  of  it,  take  place  with 
Buch  improvements  as  your  better  judgment  may  dictate 
As  to  fewness  of  the  executions  and  the  good  effects  of  that 
policy,  I  cannot,  for  my  own  part,  entertain  the  slightest 
doubt. 

If  you  have  no  objection,  and  think  it  may  not  occupy  more 
of  his  Mujeslr'fl  time  than  such  a  thing  is  worth,  I  should 
not  be  sorry  that  the  enclosed  was  put  into  the  king's  hands. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 
Tour  Lordship's 
Charles  Street,  moat  obedient  humble  servant, 

July  10, 1780.  Epmubi  Btjbkb. 


TO  THE  EARL  BATHUEST, 


lokd  pbesibent  of  the  coubcil. 

Mt  Lo&d, 

I  came  to  town  but  yesterday,  and  therefore  did  not 
leam  more  early  the  probable  extent  of  the  eseeutiona,  in  eon- 

'  It  appears  by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  the  Earl 
of  Mansfield  to  Mr.  Burke,  dated  the  IJlh  July,  1780,  that  these  Reflec- 
tions had  also  been  communicated  to  hiin — "  I  received  the  honour  a 
youi  letter  and  very  judicious  thoughts.  Having  been  so  greatly  injured 
mysotf,  I  have  thought  it  more  decent  not  to  attend  the  reports,  and  coo,' 
sequenily  huve  not  beat  present  Bt  any  delibenlion  npon  Ihe  subject,"       ' 
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sequence  of  the  late  diaturbancea.  I  take  the  liberty  of  kyii^ 
bel'ure  you,  with  the  sincereat  deference  to  your  judgment, 
xvhat  appeared  to  me  very  early  as  reasonable  in  this  buai- 
nesB.  Further  thoughta  have  eince  occurred  to  me.  I  con- 
fess my  mind  ifl  nnoer  no  amall  degree  of  solicitude  and 
ousietv  on  the  Bubject ;  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  a  propet 
use  ot  mercy  would  not  only  recommend  the  wisdom  and 
steadineaa  of  government,  but,  if  properly  used,  migbt  be 
made  a  meane  of  drawing  out  the  principal  movers  iu  tbia 
wicked  business,  who  have  hitherto  eludecl  your  scrutiny.  I 
beg  pordoD  for  this  intrusion,  and  have  the  honour  to  be, 
■with  great  regard  and  esteem. 
My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's 
Charles  Street,  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Julff  18,  l/BO.  EnnnNn  Bubei. 

TO  SIR  GREY  COOPER,  BART.i 
Dear  Srs, 

According  to  your  desire,  I  send  you  a  copy  of  Ibe 
few  reftections  on  the  subject  of  the  present  esecutions, 
which  occurred  to  me  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  late  dis- 
turbances, and  which  all  my  experience  and  observation 
since  have  moat  strongly  confirmed.  The  executions,  taking 
those  which  have  been  made,  which  are  now  ordered,  and 
which  may  be  the  natural  consequence  of  the  convictions  in 
Surrey,  will  be  undoubtedly  too  many  to  answer  any  good 
purpose.  Great  slaughter  attended  the  suppression  of  tbe 
tumults;  aud  this  ought  to  be  taken  in  discount  from  tbe 
eiecution  of  the  law.  For  God's  sake  entreat  of  Lord  Nortb 
to  take  a  view  of  the  sum  total  of  the  deaths,  before  any  aN 
ordered  for  execution;  for,  by  not  doing  something  of  thia 
kind,  people  are  decoyed  in  detail  into  severities  they  never 
would  have  dreamed  of,  if  they  had  the  whole  in  their  view 
at  once.  Tlie  scene  in  Surrey  would  have  affected  the  hari- 
eat  heart  that  ever  was  in  an  human  breast.  Justice  and 
mercy  have  not  such  opposite  interests  as  people  are  apt  to 
iuiagine.  I  saw  Lord  Loughborough  last  night.  He  seemed 
•trongly  impressed  with  the  sense  of  what  necessity  obliged 
'  One  of  the  Gecielaric6  of  tbe  treasury. 
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dim  to  go  througli,  and  T  believe  will  enter  into  our  ideas 
oil  the  subject.  Oa  tbis  matter  you  see  tbat  no  time  is  to 
be  lost.  Before  a  final  detepmimation,  the  first  tiling  I  would 
recommend  is,  tbat  if  the  very  neit  eiecution  cannot  be  de- 
layed, (by  the  way  I  do  not  Bee  vrhy  it  may  not,)  it  may  be 
ot  but  a  single  perBon ;  and  tbat  afterwards  you  should  not 
exceed  two  or  three :  for  it  ia  enough  for  one  riot,  where  thft 
yery  Act  of  Parliament,  on  which  you  proceed,  ia  rather  a 
little  hard  in  its  sanctions  and  its  construction :  not  tbat  I 
mean  to  complain  of  the  latter,  as  either  new  or  strained ; 
but  it  was  rigid  from  the  first. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 
Tuesday,  Tour  most  obedient  humble  Serraut, 

ISthJuly,  1780,  Edmchd  Buhke. 

I  really  feel  uneasy  on  this  business,  and  should  consider 
it  as  a  sort  of  personal  favour,  if  you  do  something  to  limit 
the  estent  and  severity  of  the  law  on  this  point. — Present 
my  beat  complimeuta  to  Lord  North,  and  if  he  thinks  that  I 
have  had  wishea  to  be  serviceable  to  government  on  the  late 
occasion,  I  shall  on  my  part  think  myself  abimdantly  I'e- 
warded,  if  a  few  lives  less  than  first  intended  should  be 
saved ;  I  should  sincerely  set  it  down  as  a  personal  obliga- 
tion, though  the  thing  stands  upon  general  and  strong  rea- 


SOME  THOUGHTS 

OK  THE  APPEOACKING  EXECUTIOKS, 


As  the  number  of  persons  convicted  on  account  oi  tl 
late  unhappy  tumults,  will  probably  exceed  what  any  one 
idea  of  vejigieaneo  or  example  would  deliver  to  capital  put 
ishment,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  the  whole  buaineaa,  as  well 
with  regard  to  the  number  and  description  of  those  who  are 
to  Buifer  death,  as  with  regard  to  thoae  who  shall  be  de- 
livered over  to  lighter  puniahment,  or  wholly  pardoned, 
should  be  entirely  a  work  of  reason. 


I  drpesded  more  upon  the  aea- 

X  bcmg  brought  earlier  or  liter 

r  pnodple  of  equity  apphed  U 

■a.     Wilttxit  great  care  and  sobriety,  cri- 

CnBf  begias  whli  anger,  and  ends  in  ncgli- 
_  tM  ve  bnogfat  forvard  suffer  tbe  ei- 

b^Hty  «f  Ae  kv,  vitk  dre^HtaBcee  of  mitigation  in  tbeit 
*    iftir  •  tiMB,  the  noat   atrocious  delinquents 
/by  the  Mtiely  of  ponisliment. 
la  tW  tawntiw  bov  bcMte  liia  Majesty,  the  fdloimg 


tfao^tSH* 

If  1  yadfoi^c^tk  ikm  Uimni  of  the  public  at  this  mom^ 
a  W17  mat  part  of  tho  Knrar,  and  ^^me  of  the  middlise, 
e  M  tldi  ci^  an  ■■  a  Terr  critical  disposition,  and  such 


part  vt  tho  Knrar,  and  ^ime  of  the  middlise, 

^__j „        I  ci^  an  ■•  a  Terr  critical  disposition,  and  »" 

M  oaght  to  btt  Hoaged  with  Anmess  and  delicacy.  In 
neial,  Aer  la&er  imjotc  tiian  Uame  the  principles  of  ^e 
riotan;  tto^^  th»  beUer  sort  of  tbem  are  afraid  of  the 
eaaaMjaencei  of  thoae  ray  principles  which  the^  spproTG. 
nil  Mpa  tfceii  hUb  in  a  suspended  and  anxious  state, 
vUdi  waq  my  ^'^f  be  exasperated  by  an  injudicious  se- 
verity iato  dMpente  waohitiona ;  or  by  weak  measures,  on 
Ae  part  of  tho  gorvnwait,  it  may  be  encouraged  to  the 
IMmah  of  couita,  wUch  BMy  be  of  the  most  dangeroue 
oanaequeiiieeB  to  the  pobtic 

Tfam  ia  no  doubt  that  the  approaching  executions  vill 
Terj  mncb  determine  the  future  conduct  of  those  people. 
They  ought  to  be  guch  as  irill  bumble,  not  irritate.  Nothing 
vill  make  gorenunent  more  awful  to  them  than  to  see  tbit 
it  doea  not  ^oceed  by  chance  or  under  the  influence  of 
passioa. 

It  ia  tfanefore  proposed  that  no  execution  should  be  made, 
uatit  the  number  of  persons,  which  government  thinks  £1 
to  tiy,  ia  completed.  WiTien  the  whole  ia  at  once  under  tbe 
eye,  an  examination  ought  to  be  made  into  the  circumstunees 
of  erery  particular  couTict ;  and  tii,  at  the  very  utmost,  of 
the  fittest  examples  may  then  be  selected  for  execution,  who 
ought  to  be  brought  out  and  put  to  deatb,  on  one  and  the 
same  day,  in  six  different  places,  and  in  the  most  solenm 
manner  that  can  be  derised.  Afterwards,  great  care  should 
be  taken,  that  their  bodies  may  not  be  delivered  to  theii 
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frienda.or  to  otbere,  wlio  may  make  them  objects  of  compas- 
Bion,  or  even  veneration ;  some  inatances  ot  tlie  kind  haye 
happened  with  regard  to  the  bodies  of  those  killed  iE  the 

The  rest  of  the  other  malefactors  ought  to  be  either  con- 
demned, for  larger  or  shorter  termB,  to  the  lighters ;  houses 
of  correction ;  service  in  the  navy ;  and  the  like,  according 
to  the  case. 

This  small  number  of  eiecutions,  and  all  at  one  time, 
though  in  different  places,  ia  seriously  recommended ;  be- 
cause it  is  certain  that  a  great  havoc  among  criminals 
hardens,  rather  than  subdues,  the  minds  of  people  inclined 
to  the  same  crimes ;  and  therefore  fails  of  answering  ita 
purpose  as  an  esample.  Men,  who  see  their  lives  respected 
and  thought  of  vdue  by  others,  come  to  respect  that  gift  of 
God  themselves.  To  have  compassion  for  oneself,  or  to  care, 
more  or  less,  for  one's  own  life,  la  a  lesaon  to  be  learned  just 
aa  every  other ;  and  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  conspira- 
cies have  been  most  common  and  most  desperate  where 
their  punishment  has  been  moat  extensive  and  most  severe. 

Sesides,  the  least  excess  in  this  way  excites  a  tenderness 
in  the  milder  sort  of  people,  which  makes  them  consider  go- 
Termnent  in  a  harsh  and  odious  light.  The  sense  of  justice 
in  men  is  overloaded  and  fatigued  with  a  long  series  of  exe- 
cutions, or  with  aueh  a  carnage  at  once,  as  rather  reaeroblea 
a  massacre  than  a  sober  execution  of  the  laws.  The  laws 
thus  lose  their  terror  in  the  minds  of  the  wicked,  and  their 
reverence  in  the  minds  of  the  virtuous. 

I  have  ever  observed,  that  the  execution  of  one  man  fixes 
the  attention  and  excites  awe  ;  the  execution  of  multitndea 
dissipates  and  weakens  the  effect :  but  men  reason  them- 
selves into  disapprobation  and  disgust ;  they  compute  more 
aa  they  feel  less ;  and  every  severe  act,  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  necessary,  is  sure  to  be  offensive. 

In  selecting  the  criminals,  a  very  different  line  ought  to  be 
followed  from  that  recommended  by  the  champions  of  the 
Protestant  Association.  They  recommend  that  the  oftenders 
for  plunder  ought  to  be  punished,  and  the  offenders  from 

{irinciples  spared.     But  the  contrary  rule  ought  to  he  fol- 
owed.     The  ordinary  esecutions,  of  which  there  are  enough 
B  for  the  former  species  of  delinquents ;  but 
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SOME  ADDITIONAL  EEFLECTIONS  ON  THE 
EXECUTIONS. 

The  great  number  of  aufferera  Beema  to  arise  from  the 
misfortune  incident  to  the  variety  of  judicatures  iv!iich  have 
tried  the  crimes.  It  were  well  if  the  whole  had  been  the 
buaineaa  of  one  commiaBion ;  for  now  every  trial  seems  as  if 
it  were  a  separate  business,  and  in  that  light  each  offence  ia 
not  punished  with  greater  severity  than  single  offences  of 
the  Kind  are  commonly  marked  :  but  in  reality  and  fact  tliis 
onfortunate  affair,  though  diversified  in  the  multitude  of  overt 
acts,  has  been  one  and  the  same  riot ;  and  therefore  the  exe- 
cntjons,  so  far  as  regards  the  general  effect  on  the  minds  of 
men,  will  have  a  reference  to  the  unity  of  the  offence,  and 
vrill  appear  to  be  much  more  severe  than  such  a  riot,  atro- 
ciouB  as  it  was,  can  well  justify  in  government.  I  pray  that 
it  may  be  recollected,  that  the  chief  delinquents  have  hitherto 
escaped;  and  very  many  of  those  who  are  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  justice  are  a  poor,  thoughtless  set  of  creatures,  very 
little  aware  of  the  nature  of  their  offence.  None  of  the  list- 
makers,  the  assemblies  of  the  mob,  the  directors  and  ar- 
rangers, have  been  convicted.  The  preachers  of  mischief 
remain  safe,  and  are  wicked  enough  not  to  feel  for  their 
deluded  disciples ;  no,  not  at  all. 

I  would  not  plead  the  ignorance  of  the  law  in  any,  even 
the  most  ignorant,  as  a  justification ;  but  I  am  sure  that, 
mrfaen  the  question  is  of  mercy,  it  is  a  veiy  great  and  power- 
fiil  argument.  I  have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  believe 
that  they  did  not  know  their  ofience  was  capital. 

There  is  one  argument,  which  I  beg  may  not  be  considered 
as  brought  for  any  invidious  purpose,  or  meant  as  imputing 
blame  anywhere,  but  which,  I  think,  with  candid  and  con- 
siderate men,  will  have  much  weight.  The  unfortunate  de- 
linquents were  perhaps  encouraged  by  some  remissneaa  on 
the  part  of  government  itself.  The  absolute  and  entire 
impunity  attending  the  same  offence  in  Edinburgh,  which 
was  over  and  over  again  urged  as  an  example  and  encourage- 
ment to  these  unfortunate  people,  might  be  a  means  of  ae- 
ludingthem.  Perhaps,  too,  a  languor  in  the  beginning  of  the 
riots  here  (which  Buffered  the  leaders  to  proceed,  until  ■  err 
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many,  as  it  were  by  the  contagion  of  a  sort  of  fashion,  were 
[■arried  to  theso  excesses)  might  make  these  people  think 
that  there  was  something  in  the  case,  whiyh  ioducea  goTern- 
rjient  to  wink  at  the  irregularity  of  the  proceedings. 

The  conduct  and  the  condition  of  the  lord  mayor  ought,  in 
my  opinion,  to  he  considered.  Hia  answers  to  Lord  Bean- 
champ,  to  Mr.  Mato,  and  to  Mr.  Langdale,  make  him  appear 
rather  an  accomplice  in  the  crimes,  than  guilty  of  negligence 
as  a  magistrate.  Such  an  example  set  to  the  mob  by  the  first 
magistrate  of  the  city  tends  greatly  to  palliate  their  offence. 

The  licence,  and  complete  impunity  too,  of  the  publica- 
tions, which  fi^m  the  beginning  instigated  the  people  to  such 
actions,  and,  iu  the  midst  of  tnals  and  executions,  still  con- 
tinues, does  in  a  great  degree  render  these  creatureB  an  ob- 
ject of  compassion.  In  the  Public  Advertiser  of  this  morn- 
ing there  are  two  or  three  paragraphs  strongly  recommending 
such  outrages ;  and  atimuTating  the  people  to  riolence  against 
the  houses  and  persons  of  Gomau  Catholics,  and  even  against 
the  chapels  of  the  foreign  ministers. 

I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  adopt  the  maxim,  quicquid 
muUii  peccaluT,  inultum;  but  certainly  offences,  committed 
by  vast  multitudes,  are  somewhat  palliated  in  the  individuals, 
who,  when  so  many  escape,  are  always  looked  upon  rather  as 
unlucky  than  criminal.  All  our  loose  ideas  of  justice,  as  it 
affects  any  individual,  have  in  them  something  of  compariBou 
to  tbe  situation  of  others ;  and  no  systematic  reasoning  can 
wholly  free  us  from  such  impressions. 

Phil,  de  Comines  says,  our  English  civil  wars  were  lesa 
destructive  than  others ;  because  the  cry  of  the  conqueror 
always  was,  "  Spare  the  common  people."  This  priaciple  of 
war  should  be  at  least  as  prevalent  in  the  execution  of  justice. 
The  appetite  of  justice  is  easily  satisfied,  and  it  is  beat 
nourished  with  the  least  possible  blood.  We  may,  too,  recol- 
lect that  between  capital  punishment  and  total  impunity 
there  are  many  stages. 

On  the  whole,  every  circumstancB  of  mercy,  and  of  com- 

Earative  justice,  does,  in  my  opinion,  plead  in  fevour  of  such 
>w,  untaught,  or  ill-taught  wretches.  But,  above  all,  the 
policy  of  government  is  deeply  interested,  that  the  punish- 
ments should  appear  one  solemn  and  deliberate  act,  aimed  not 
at  random,  and  at  particular  offences,  but  done  with  a  relation 
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tu  the  general  apirit  of  the  tumulta ;  and  they  ought  to  b 
□othiug  more  than  what  is  sufficient  to  mark  and  discounteiu  ] 
anee  that  spirit. 

ciHcmaaTAjfcEs  hob  mbbct. 

Not  being  principal. 

Prohable  want  of  early  and  deliberate  purposes. 

o  '  >  where  the  highest  malice  doea  not  appear. 


Jutoiication  and  levity,  < 


f  any  kind. 


A  LETTER 

[  TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  HENRY  DUNBAS, 


WITH  THE  SKETCH  OF  A  NEGRO  CODE. 


^K  TO 

^^^DxAB  Sib, 

I  should  have  been  punctual  in  sending  you  the  sieteh 
X  promised  of  my  old  Airican  Code,  if  some  friends  from 
london  had  not  come  in  upon  me  last  Saturday,  and  engaged 
me  till  noon  this  day ;  I  send  this  pacquet  by  one  of  them, 
■who  is  still  here.  If  what  I  aend  be,  as  under  present  circum- 
stances it  must  be,  imperfect,  you  will  excuse  it,  as  being  done 
near  twelve  years  ago.  About  four  years  since  I  made  an 
abstract  of  it,  upon  which  I  cannot  at  present  lay  my  hands ; 
but  I  hope  the  marginal  heads  will  in  some  measure  supply  it. 
If  the  A&ican  trade  could  he  considered  with  regard  to 
itself  only,  and  as  a  single  object,  I  should  think  the  utter 
abolition  to  he,  on  the  whole,  more  advisable  than  any  scheme 
of  regulation  and  reform.  Bather  than  suffer  it  to  continue 
OB  it  is,  I  heartily  wish  it  at  an  end.  What  has  been  lately 
done  has  been  done  by  a  popular  spirit,  which  seldom  calla 
for,  and  indeed  Tcry  rarely  relishes,  a  system  made  up  of 
great  variety  of  parts,  and  which  is  to  operate  its  effect  in 
great  length  of  time.  Thepeoplelilie  short  methods;  the  con 
sequences  of  which  they  sometimes  have  reason  to  repent  o: 
Abohtion  is  but  a  single  act.  To  prove  the  nature  of  the 
trade,  and  to  expose  it  properly,  required,  indeed,  a  vast  col-  . 


^^P      leettoaof 

flcmyiled 


URTKE  TO   TBX   tISBT    I 

leettoa  of  moterula. which  have  bem  laboriaa^  aBBitad,ai 
oomyiled  with  great  jodgment.  It  reqmRd  alao  wmA  gn^ 
wvennoe  and  addR«  to  exdte  tite  apint  vkiA  haa  bn 
excitBdwithuat><ioan,Biid  vhidihaaotRieditthrHaKb.  He 
greateat  eloquence  ever  displayed  in  the  Hooae  haa  seea^ 
played  to  seomd  the  eSbrta  which  haiv  been  b 
AH  this,  however,  leads  but  to  one  aingje  naolvc 
was  done,  ail  waa  done.  I  speak  a'  '  ' 
abolitioo,  the  point  which  ue  fint  i 
which  is  in.  e&ct  still  pressed;  tfaoa^tntlua» 
ing  to  order,  it  caiuiut  take  efiect.  A  rcaMAr  and  a  yraMM 
abolitioii.  tlioogh  they  may  be  connected,  are  not  the  nmt 
thin;.  The  idea  ai  the  Hooae  eemw  to  ne,  if  I  r^fatlj  earn- 
piehend  it,  that  the  two  things  are  to  he  eombioed;  that  » 
Xo  say,  that  the  trade  is  gradnal^  to  deciine,  and  to  team 
entirelv  at  a  determiiutte  pmod.  Tte  Kake  the  abiftion 
gmfani,  the  legulatiDns  must  operate  aa  s  rtrme  Aaeamffh 
■M^  But  il  i»  mot^  to  be  feared,  that  k  bade  eentamid 
■■idMeijgr^cd,andwTtii»  seittmce  of  death  pwaed  ^on  9^ 
wis  perpetuate  mnch  ill  blood  between  tbaae  wbo  rtng^ 
Sae  the  aboliooo,  and  those  who  eonteod  for  an  edectnal  coo- 


Ac  the  time  when  I  fiaaned  the  plan  which  I  hare  the 
houour  to  tzasHoit  to  too,  an  abotnioa  of  the  elare  trade 
woold  hare  a^pened  s  ra^  dianeiical  project.  Uy  piaii, 
thadbTe,BiippaBBatheaaitiuiedezi&teaceof  that  commerce. 
Taktiw  fiv  my  faaai^  Ibt  I  had  an  incurable  evil  to  deal 
with,  I  east  aboak  hvr  I  ihauM  nake  it  as  ^mall  an  eril  us 
pooaiUv,  md  draw  oat  of  it  atne  collateral  good. 

Ib  tnnug  the  »«**—•  awe  in  my  miail  at  that  time,  and 
am«^  I  never  waa  able  to  coaaider  the  A^can  trade  upon  a 
mrad  ilimiiMailiil  wM  the  ^a^jment  of  n^roea  in  the 
H«sC  Tiilina.  and  diatiBCt  bam  tteir  condition  in  the  pUnl- 
akiaas  wfeonaa  Aej  soreL  I  omceived  that  the  true 
ttrint  of  Ae  ttaie  waa  not  in  tbe  place  it  was  began  at,  but 
I  ptwt  lit  it»  final  duitiaitioM  I  tbef«f(»ie  was,  and 
*     '  "        *    '  "ewlufewioAaaght  to  be  taken 


IB  tnaiihm  mad  AM  a  nadnal  abolitka  of  slavery  ii 

'    WHtlKhn  tm^  to  go  Imikd  in  hand  witii  anything  which 

■Iwuld  b«  done  w^  Rgaid  to  ito  eupplj  from  the  coast  of 

"~        I  caold  not  trut  a  c—a Hon  of  tbe  demand  fiff 
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this  supply  to  the  mere  operation  of  any  abstract  principle, 
(such  as,  that  if  their  supply  was  cut  off,  the  planters  would 
encourage  and  produce  an  effectual  population,)  knowing 
that  nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than  the  operation  of 
general  principles,  if  they  are  not  embodied  in  apeciflc  regu- 
lations. I  ara  very  apprebenaive  that  ao  long  as  the  alavery 
continuea  aome  means  for  ita  supply  will  be  found.  If  so,  I 
am  persuaded  that  it  is  better  to  allow  the  evU,  in  order  to 
correct  it,  than  by  endeavouring  to  forbid,  what  we  cannot 
be  able  wholly  to  prevent,  to  leave  it  under  an  illegal,  and 
therefore  an  unreformed,  esiatence.  It  ia  not,  that  my 
plan  does  not  lead  to  the  extinction  of  the  slare  trade ;  but 
it  is  through  a  very  alow  progreas,  the  chief  effect  of  which 
JB  to  be  operated  in  our  own  plantations  by  rendering,  in  a 
length  of  time,  all  foreign  supply  unneceasary.  It  waa  my 
wisn,  whilst  the  slavery  continued,  and  the  consequent  com- 
merce, to  take  auch  meaaurea  as  to  civilize  the  coast  of  Africa 
by  the  trade,  wliicb  now  renders  it  more  barbarous ;  and  to 
lead  by  degrees  to  a  more  reputable,  and,  posaibly,  a  more 
profitable,  connexion  with  it,  than  we  maintain  at  present. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  consider,  as  a  mark  of  my  confi- 
dence in  yours  and  Mr.  Pitt's  honour  and  generosity,  that  I 
venture  to  put  into  your  hands  a  scheme  composed  of  many 
and  intricate  combinations,  without  a  full  eaplanatory  pre- 
fiice,  or  any  attendant  notes,  to  point  out  the  principles  upon 
which  1  proceeded  in  eveir  regulation,  which  I  have  pro- 
posed towards  the  civilization  and  gradual  manumission  of 
negroes  in  the  two  hemispheres.  I  confess,  I  trust  infinitely 
more  (according  to  the  sound  principles  of  those  who  ever 
have  at  any  time  meliorated  the  state  of  mankind)  to  the 
effect  and  influence  of  religion,  than  to  all  the  reat  of  the 
regulations  put  together. 

Whenever,  in  my  proposed  reformation,  we  take,  our  point 
of  departure  from  a  state  of  slavery,  we  must  precede  the 
donation  of  fi-eedom  by  disposing  the  minds  of  the  objects  to 
a  disposition  to  receive  it  without  danger  to  theraaelves  or 
to  US.  The  process  of  bringing  free  savages  to  order  and 
civilization  is  very  different.  When  a  state  of  slavery  ia 
that  upon  which  we  are  to  work,  the  very  means  which 
lead  to  liberty  must  partake  of  compulsion.  The  minds  of 
men  being  crippled  with  that  restraint  can  do  nothing  for 
themselves ;  everything  muat  be  done  for  them.    The  regu- 
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■Ott.  £*vn-tfantg  most  be  &b 
imtm  it  m,  UMt  Tcgulutkms  most  be 
y-iB««Hl«ntwo  parties  to  desl  with. 
B*  pbMv~««>  Ml  ^  «aee  lotnin  aui  support ;  md 
««■  MB*  mMtnl,  1*  tte  mm^  tHe  tfcat  joa  ease,  the  een- 
^K  Tlia  a^^iMEAr  aifaa  Ab  ««>k  s  mstter  of  care, 
Uni^  ami  ta^am^  II  ksMSC*  in  its  natme  complei. 
BM  X  iAMe  ■i^B' de  ainl  H^KtinUe  nor  the  eipeuae 
■MiBHiir;  imk  I  SB  UBf  wi«Mu.J  tlut  tfae  came  d 
lanM^  vaiM  W  fe  HOT  b^Hfited  by  tlie  DODtiDiiaiice  of 
A»  taafc  ^li  MBvita^  ic^I^MbA  sad  rcfivned,  than  by  tbe 
•■IriAahnBtiMarhattar  o&er.  Wlnt  I  |avpose,  bow- 
t<wiV>B  tat  >  WcHMftf  s  vBKomol  neaEares,  whichan 
•nenawe  rf  Aa  tfleete  «f  da  erit  aid  tfae  reform  will  en- 
M»  Aa  legUKH*  kanrfto- to  hmIj- and  correct 

I  and  aat  afeaK*c  t»  too,  Ik^  tfae  foRns  are  often  ne^ 
hgiKi,  |FaiMw  M*  IBvndad.  Ac  Ae^  Ac  Bat  aU  this  u 
■B^  MMAaaaol,  aid  vlat  a  couple  of  dars'  unptication 

I  bva  aeea  wbat  loa  bcaa  doae  hj  the  West  Indian  s» 
vbUbk.  It  ■  wramt  tnCbi^  Aer  hare  done  little ;  and 
wlHt  Akv  hnv  done  is  gaad  &r  not'lni^;  for  it  is  totall; 
dnCitateaf  ^acnrtwyMBC^idc  lliisistiiepointtoThich 
1  kaic  MaHad  mv  altale  ffiigiBea.  It  is  easr  enough  to  ea; 
viit  abdf  be  done :— to  caoae  it  to  be  done,— Sk  labor,  hoe 

I  wa^kt  wak  to  wAogiae  fcr  letting  this  scheme  lie  beyond 

Oe  penad  rf  the  iftnAa  ke^nng — I  ooght  much  more  to 

cntraai  aa  exeoae  Ibr  |aodncing  it  now.    Its  whole  value  (if 

it  baa  aar)  w  tbe  eofaneace  and  mutual  dependency  of  parts 

is  tbe  ac&ene ;  aqtaiatdf  ther  can  be  of  little  or  no  aae. 

I  bne  tbe  hoooor  to  be,  vitK  Terr  great  respect  and  regard, 

Dear  Sir, 

Tour  most  bithful  and  obedient  humble  eerrsnt, 

Edmtsd  Bc&xx. 
1,1793. 
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II.  The  mode  of  carrying  on  the  trade  upon  the  coast  o(  | 
Africa,  which  iocludes  a  plan  for  introducing  civilization  in  I 
that  part  of  the  world,  | 

III.  What  is  to  be  obaeryed  from  the  time  of  Bhippinj^ 
negroes  to  the  sale  in  the  West  India  islands.  I 

IV.  The  regulations  relative  to  the  state  and  condition  of  ] 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  their  manumission,  &c. 

WHEEEiS  it  is  expedient,  and  coaformable  to  p^^j^^ 
the  principles  of  true  religion  and  morality,  and 
to  the  rules  of  sound  policy,  to  put  an  end  to  all  traffic  in 
the  persona  of  men,  and  to  the  detention  of  their  said  per- 
sons in  a  state  of  slavery,  as  soon  as  the  same  may  be  effect- 
ed without  producing  great  inconveniences  in  the  sudden 
change  of  practices  of  such  long  standing ;  and,  during  the 
time  of  the  continuance  of  the  aaid  practices,  it  is  desirable  | 
and  expedient,  by  proper  regulations,  to  lessen  the  inconve-  , 
niencea  and  evils  attendant  on  the  said  traffic  and  state  of 
servitude,  until  both  shall  be  gradually  dono  away : 

And  whereas  the  objects  of  the  said  trade,  and  conse- 
quential servitude,  and  the  grievances  resulting  therefrom, 
come  under  the  principal  heads  following,  the  regulations 
ought  thereto  to  he  severally  appHed ;  that  is  to  say,  that  | 
provision  should  be  made  by  the  said  regulations, 

1st,  For  duly  qualifying  ships  for  the  said  traffic; 

2nd,  For  the  mode  and  conditions  of  permitting  the  aaid  1 
trade  to  be  carried  on  upon  the  coast  of  Africa ; 

3rd,  For  the  treatment  of  the  negroes  in  their  passage  to  ' 
the  West  India  islands ; 

4th,  For  the  government  of  the  negroes  which  are  or 
shall  be  employed  in  his  Majesty's  colonies  and  plantations 
in  the  West  Indies  : 

Be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  every  ship  or  ships  t 
trading  vessel  which  is  intended  for  the  negro  '*«""' 
trade,  with  the  name  of  the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  shall 
be  entered  and  registered  as  ships  trading  to  the  West 
Indies  are  by  law  to  be  registered,  with  the  further  provi- 
sions following : 

1.  The  said  entry  and  register  shall  contain  an  Mfuuredma 
account  of  the  greatest  number  of  negroes,  of      <u"e)«i. 
all  dcBcriptioas,  which  are  proposed  to  be  taken  into   the 
said  ship  or  trading  vessel ;  and  the  said  ship,  before  she  is 
permitted  to  be  entered  outwards,  shall  be  surveyed  by  a  i 
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■hip-carpenter  to  be  appointed  by  the  collector  of  the  port 
(rata  vucfa  the  said  vessel  is  to  depart,  and  b/  a  emgeon, 
also  appointed  by  the  collector,  who  bath  bees  conyeraaiit 
in  the  eerrice  of  the  said  trade,  but  not  at  the  time  actually 
engaged  or  covenanted  therein ;  and  the  said  carpenter  aiid 
Burgeon  ehall  report  to  the  collector,  or,  in  bis  absence,  to 
the  next  principal  officer  of  the  port,  upon  oath,  (which  oath 
the  s^  collector  or  principal  officer  ia  hereby  empowered  ta 
administer,)  her  meadnrement,  and  what  abe  contains  in 
builder's  tonnage,  and  that  she  has  feet  of  grated 

port-holes  between  the  decks,  and  that  she  ia  Dtberwise  fitly 
found  aa  a  good  tranaport-Yessel. 

Numtwi  of  2.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  ship  employed 
■lira  limited,  j^j  the  Baid  trade  shall  upon  any  pretence  take 
in  more  negroes  than  one  grown  man  or  woman  for  one  ton 
and  half  of  builder's  tonnage,  nor  more  than  one  boy  or 
girl  for  one  ton. 

Prertiion.  ^'  '^'^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^'P  °^  other  vessel  shall  lay 

in,  in  proportion  to  the  ship's  company  of  the 
said  vessel,  and  the  number  of  negroes  regiatered,  a  fliU  and 
Bufficicnt  store  of  sound  provision,  so  as  to  be  secure  against 
all  probable  delays  and  accidents ;  namely,  salted  beef,  pork, 
salt-fiah,  butter,  cheese,  biscuit,  fiour,  rice,  oatmeal,  and  white 
peas ;  but  no  horse  beans,  or  other  inferior  provisions ;  and 
the  said  ship  shall  be  properly  provided  with  water-casks  or 
jars,  in  proportion  to  the  intended  number  of  the  said  ne- 
groes ;  and  the  said  ship  shall  be  also  provided  with  a  proper 
and  sufficient  stock  of  coals  or  fire-wood. 

g^j^  4.  And  every  ship,  entered  as  aforesaid,  shall 

take  out  a  coarse  shirt,  and  a  pair  of  trowsers, 

or  petticoat,  for  each  negro  intended  to  be  taken  aboard ;  ai 

also  a  mat,  or  coarse  mattress,  or  hammoek,  for  the  use  of 

the  said  negroes. 

The  proportions  of  provision,  fuel,  and  clothing,  to  be 
regulated  by  the  table  annexed  to  this  act. 

cetiiHiraw  5.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  ship  shall  be 

thereof,  permitted  to  proceed  on  the  said  voyage  or  adven- 
ture, until  the  searcher  of  the  port,  from  whence  the  said 
vessel  shall  sail,  or  such  person  as  he  shall  appoint  to  act  for 
bim,  shall  report  to  the  collector  that  he  hatb  inspected 
the  said  stores,  and  that  the  ship  is  accommodated  and  pro- 
Kided  in  the  manner  hereby  directed. 
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G.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  guns  be  ei-  ovnt  tat  tmSm 
ported  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  said  or  nuy  '"  i*  iit""*- 
other  trade,  uolesa  the  same  be  duly  marked  with  the  niaker'B 
name  on  the  barrela  before  they  are  put  into  the  atocks,  and 
vouched  by  an  inspector  in  the  place  where  the  Bame  are  made 
to  be  without  &aud,  and  sufficient  and  merchantable  arms. 

7.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  before  any  ahip  q.^^^  „j 
aa  aforesaid  shall  proceed  on  her  voyage,  the  mMwii  to  en- 
owner  or  ownerB,  or  an  attorney  by  them  named,  *" '"" '"'"'' 
if  the  owners  are  more  than  two,  and  the  master,  shall  Be- 
TCrally  give  bond,  the  owners  by  themselves,  the  master  for 
himself,  that  the  said  master  shall  duly  conform  himself  in 
all  things  to  the  regulations  in  thia  act  contained,  b 
the  same  regards  his  part  in  eiecutiog  and  conforming  to 
the  same. 

II.  And  whereas,  in  providing  for  the  second  object  of  , 
this  act,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
it  is  first  prudent  not  only  to  provide  against  the  manifold 
abuBCB  to  which  a  trade  of  that  nature  ia  liable,  but  that 
the  same  may  be  accompanied,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  with 
such  advantages  to  the  natives  as  may  tend  to  the  civilizing 
them,  and  enabling  them  to  enrich  themselves  by  means 
more  desirable,  and  to  cany  on  hereafter  a  trade  more  advan- 
tageous and  honourable  to  all  parties  : 

And  whereas  rehgion,  order,  morality,  and  virtue  are  the 
elemental  principles,  and  the  knowledge  of  letters,  arts,  and 
handicraft  trades  the  chief  means  of  such  civilization  and 
improvement ;  for  the  better  attainment  of  the  said  good 
purposes, 

1.  Be  it  hereby  enacted,  that  the  coast  of  Af-  ^ 
rica,  on  which  the  said  trade  for  negoes  may  be  e 
carried  on,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  divided  into  ' 
marts  or  staples  as  hereafter  follows  [here  name  the  marts]. 
And  be  it  enacted,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  master   . 
of  any  ship  to  purchase  any  negro  or  negroes  but  at  one  of   , 
the  said  marts  or  staples. 

2.  That  the  directors  of  the  African  company  G„,(nj 
fihaU.  appoint,  where  not    already  appointed,  a  »n^  =1" 
governor,  with  three  counseilora,  at  each  of  the 
said  marta,  with  a  salary  of to  the  governor,  and  of 

—  to  each  of  the  said  counseilora.     The  eaid  goveixor 
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or  in  oia  Absence  or  illness  the  senior  coansellor,  alu^andis 
hereby  empowered  to  a4:t  aa  a  justice  of  the  peace,  andthej', 
or  either  of  them,  are  authorized,  ordered,  and  directed,  tu 
provide  for  the  peace  of  the  settlement,  and  the  good  regob- 
tioa  of  their  atation  and  stations  severallj-,  according  to  the 
rules  of  justice,  to  the  directions  of  th^  act,  and  the  in- 
structions they  shall  receive  &om  time  to  time  from  tbe 
said  African  company :  and  the  said  African  company  is 
hereby  authorized  to  prepare  instructions,  with  the  assent  d 
the  lords  of  bis  Majesty's  privy  council,  which  shall  be  bind- 
ing in  all  things  not  contrary  to  this  act,  or  to  the  laws  of 
England,  on  the  said  governors  and  counsellors,  and  every 
of  them,  and  on  all  persona  acting  in  conunissioa  wiih  them 
under  this  act,  and  on  all  persons  residing  within  tbe  juna- 
diction  of  the  magistrates  of  the  said  mart. 
Ehipi  Df -ar        3-  And  be  it  enacted,  .that  tbe  lord  hi^admi- 

tuiioncd.  ral,  or  commissioners  for  eiecuting  his  office, 
shall  appoint  one  or  more,  as  they  shall  see  convenirait,  of 
his  Majesty's  ships  or  sloops  of  war,  under  the  command 
severally  of  a  post  captain,  or  master  and  commands,  to 
each  mart,  as  a  naval  station. 

tntpKimi  4.  And  be  tt  enacted,  that  tbe  lord  high  trea- 

•ppoinicd.  aurer,  or  tbe  commirsioners  for  executing  his 
office,  shall  name  two  inspectors  of  the  said  trade  at  ereiy 
mart,  who  shall  provide  for  the  eiecution  of  this  act,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  thereof,  so  far  as  shall  relate  to  them ; 
and  it  is  hereby  provided  and  enacted,  that  as  oases  of  sud- 
den emergency  may  arise,  tbe  said  governor,  or  first  eounaal- 
lor,  and  the  first  commander  of  his  IMajesty's  ship  or  ships 
on  the  said  station,  and  the  said  inspectors,  or  the  majoriw 
of  them,  the  governor  having  a  double  or  casting  rote,  shall 
have  power  and  authority  to  make  such  occasional  rules  and 
orders  relating  to  the  said  trade  as  shall  not  be  contra^  to 
the  instructions  of  tbe  African  company,  and  which  shaU  be 
valid  untilthe  same  are  revoked  by  the  said  African  company. 
Lanfli  may  be       5.  That  the  sflid  African  company  is  hereby 

purchMed.  authorized  to  purchase,  if  the  same  may  conveni- 
ently be  done,  with  the  consent  of  the  privy  council,  any 
lands  adjoining  to  the  fort  or  principal  mart  aforesaid,  not 

''  acres,  and  to  make  allotments  of  the  same. 

Jtment  to  one  person  to  eiceed  (on  pain  of  forfeiton) 
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6.  That  tlie  Airicaa  company  ?liaU,  at  each  chutchH  mit 
fort,  or  mart,  causi?  to  be  erected,  in  a  convenient  J^  3™'^°!^™ 
place,  and  at  a  moderate  coat,  the  cBtimate  of  "be ertcieii. 
which  shall  be  approved  by  the  treasury,  one  church,  and 
one  school-houae,  and  one  hospital ;  and  flhall  ap-  ciinpiBin  ud 
point  one  principal  chaplain,  with  a  curate  or  ""i'Unt. 
aasifitant  in  holy  orders,  both  of  whom  shall  be  recommended 
by  the  lord  bishop  of  London ;  and  the  said  chaplain,  of 
his  assistant,  shall  perform  divine  serriee,  and  administer  the 
Bflcramenta,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  England, 
or  to  such  mode,  not  contrary  thereto,  as  to  the  said  biBhop 
shall  seem  more  suitable  to  the  eircumstancea  of  the  people. 
And  the  said  principal  chaplain  shall  he  the  third  member  in 
the  council,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  direct- 
ors of  the  said  African  company  a  salary  of ,  and  his 

aasistant  a  salary  of ,  and  he  ahall  have  power  to  ap- 
point one  Bober  and  discreet  person,  white  or      ciBtimifl 
olaek,  to  be  his  clerk  and  catechiat  at  a  salary     Mi«iii"t, 
of . 

7.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  African  com-  s^^n^^^, 
pany  shall  appoint  one   aufEcient  schoolmaster, 

who  shall  be  approved  by  the  bishop  of  London,  and  who 
shall  be  capable  of  teaching  writing,  arithmetic,  surveying, 

and  mensuration,  at  a  salary  of ,     And  the  said  Airi- 

can  company  is  hereby  authorized  to  provide,  for  each  settle- 
ment, a  carpenter  and  blacksmith,  with  such  en-  Csrpeniet  uid 
couragement  as  to  them  shall  seem  expedient ;     WMimnith. 
who  shall  take  each  two  apprentices  from  amongst       Nuive 
the  natives,  to  instruct  them  in  the  several  trades ;  «pp"™ao«. 
the  African  company  aUowing  them,  as  a  fee  for  each  ap- 
prentice,   .     And  the  said  African  company  shall  ap- 
point one  surgeon,  and  one  surgeon's  mate,  woo      surpsin 
are  to  be  approved  on  examination  at  Surgeons'      '^'^  """^^ 

Hall,  to  each  fort  or  mart,  with  a  salair  of for  the 

surgeon,  and  for  his  mate ,and  the   said       uaLito 

Burgeon  shall  take  one  native  apprentice,  at  a    sppfemice, 
fee  to  be  settled  by  the  African  company. 

8.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  said  catechist.      How 
ecboolmaster,   surgeon,  and   surgeon's  mate,  as  """vcaW*. 
well  as  the  tradesmen  in  the  company's  service,   shall  be 
obedient  to  the  orders  they  ahall  from  time  to  time  receive 
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from  the  goremor  and  council  of  each  fort ;  and  if  they,  n 
auy  of  them,  or  any  other  peraon,  in  whatever  station,  sbd 
appear,  on  complaint  and  proof  to  the  majority  of  the  torn- 
raisBioners,  to  lead  a  diBorderlf  and  debauched  life,  or  dm 
aay  profane  or  impious  discoursee,  to  the  danger  of  defeatiiig 
the  purposes  of  this  institution,  and  to  the  scandal  of  tiie 
natives  who  are  to  be  led,  by  all  due  means,  into  a  respect 
for  our  holy  religion,  and  a  desire  of  partaking  of  the  bene- 
fits thereof,  they  are  authorized  and  oirected  to  suspaid  the 
said  person  from  his  office,  or  the  exercise  of  his  tnde,  and 
to  send  him  to  England  (but  without  any  hard  confineoiaiti 
eicept  in  case  of  resistance)  with  a  complaint,  with  inquiry 
and  proofs  adjoined,  to  the  African  company. 

9.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  bishop  of  London  tisr&a 
time  being  shall  have  full  authority  to  remove  the  said  Ai^ 
lain  for  such  causes  as  to  him  shall  seem  reasonable. 

10.  That  no  governor,  counsellor,  inirpector, 
I,  surgeon,  or  schoolmaster,  ah^  be  cod- 
r  have  any  share,  directly  or  indirect, 


.  chaplain 


n  the  negro  trade,  on  pain  of 

11.  He  it  enacted,  that  the  said 
1  council  shall  keep 


11.  He  it  enacted,  that  the  said  govemor  and 
;ouncil  shall  keep  a  journal  of  all  their  proceed- 
ings, and  a  book,  in  which  copies  of  all  thdi 
correspondence  shidl  be  entered,  and  they  shall 

transmit  copies  of  the  said  journals  and  letter-boofc,  and 
their  books  of  accounts,  to  the  African  company,  who,  within 

of  their  receipt  thereof,  shall  communicate  the  same 

to  one  of  his  Majesty  s  principal  secretaries  of  state. 

12.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  said  chaplain, 
re^n'u  ihe  or  principal  minister,  shall  correspond  with  the 
jiihDp  of  Loo-  bishop  of  London,  and  faithfiiUy  and  diligently 

transmit  to  him  an  account  of  whatever  hatn 
been  done  for  the  adyancement  of  religion,  morality,  «nd 
learning,  amongst  the  natives. 

NeBiBM  lo  be        1^*   ^""^  be  it  enacted,  that  no  negro  sbollbe 
.lusini  t>efo«    conclusively  sold,  until  he  shall  be  attested  by 

the  two  inspectors  and  chapl^n;  or,  in  case  M 
the  illness  of  any  of  them,  by  one  inspector,  and  the  gove^ 
nor,  or  one  of  the  council ;  who  are  hereby  authorized  and 
directed,  by  the  best  means  in  their  power,  to  examine  into 
the  circumstances  and  condition  of  the  persona  exposed  to  sak 
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14.  And,  for  the  better  direction  of  the  said  cauws  tot 
inBpectors,  no  persons  are  to  he  sold  who,  to  the  "i"""". 
beet  judgment  of  the  said  inspectors,  shall  he  above  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  or  who  shall  appear,  on  esaroination,  stolen 
or  carried  away  by  the  dealers  by  surprise  ;  nor  any  person, 
who  is  able  to  read  in  the  Arabian  or  any  other  hook  ;  nor 
any  woman  who  shall  appear  to  be  advanced  three  months 
in  pregnancy ;  nor  any  person  distorted  or  feeble,  unless  the 
eaid  persons  are  consenting  to  such  sale ;  or  any  person 
afflicf«d  with  a  grievous  or  contagious  distemper.  But  if 
any  person  so  oiFered  is  only  lightly  disordered,  the  said 
person  may  be  sold  ;  but  must  be  Kept  in  the  hospital  of  tho 
mart,  and  shall  not  be  shipped  untd  completely  cured . 

15.  Be  it  enacted,  that  no  black  or  European  TnntBH  lo  he 
factor  or  trader  into  the  interior  country,  or  on  licensed  by  ise 
the  coast,  (the  masters  of  English  ships  only  es-  b"'"""'"' 
cepf«d,  for  whose  good  conduct  provision  is  otherwise  herein 
made,)  shall  be  permitted  to  buy  or  sell  in  any  of  the  said 
mart^s,  unless  he  be  approved  by  the  governor  of  the  mart  in 
which  he  ia  to  deal,  or,  in  his  absence  or  disabihty,  by  tha 
senior  counsellor  for  the  time  being,  and  obtaining  a  licence 
from  such  governor  or  counsellor ;  and  the  said  traders  and 
factors  shall,  severally  or  jointly,  as  they  shall  be  concerned, 
before  they  shall  obtain  the  said  licence,  bo  bound  in  a  recog- 
nizance, with  such  surety  for  his  or  their  good  behaviour  as  to 
the  said  governor  shall  seem  the  best  that  can  be  obtained. 

16.  Be  it  enacted,  that  the  said  governor,  or  ogjntes  how 
other  authority  aforesaid,  shall  examine,  as  by  w  be  iriEi  and 
duty  of  office,  into  the  conduct  of  all  such  traders  '""  '  ' 
and  factors,  and  shall  receive  and  publicly  hear  (with  the 
assistance  of  the  council  and  inspectors  aforesaid,  and  of  the 
commodore,  captain,  or  other  prmcipal  commander  of  one  of 
bis  Majesty's  ships  on  the  said  station,  or  aa  many  of  the 
same  as  can  be  assembled,  two  whereof,  with  the  governor, 
are  hereby  enabled  to  act)  all  complaints  against  them,  or 
any  of  them ;  and  if  any  black  or  white  trader  or  factor, 
(other  than  in  this  act  excepted,)  either  on  inquisition  of 
office,  or  on  complaint,  shall  be  convicted  by  a  majority  of 
the  said  commissioners  present  of  stealing  or  taking  by 
Hurprise  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  whether  iree,  or 
the  slaves  of  others,  witnout  the  consent  of  their  masteraj 


4 

4 


tff'rf^lflfiiHy  «nn  malioouiiiyfciluiigtir  maiming     _  , 
tn  cT  anv  cntrl:  rmai  inih~  eioepced) :  or  of 

fiiiiiL  liiiMwii  toe  said  xnder  DT &eta 

-^-"  fer  dMsii>'  -1^  Tccogiii^aMe,  and  Im 

Hn«t^  ii>  havi    '  die  aud  trade-  or  bin, 

•r  1^-  Mod  iDcru.  nnlaBe  tht  ofience  shaQ  notbe  dot 
4if  wamii.  maaniog,  arean,  or  stealiiig  cv  auTprimiig  the 
jMwau.  «nd  tfaalt  appexr  to  the  eommiamonerB  albretaii  to 
^MR  ootr.  heswiie^  thf  penalty  of  hie  bond,  a  Bu^wosifHi 
fc-  oar  VMT-.  «iuj  tte  aaiii  trader  or  fictor.  so  convicttd  of 
lawiiiii  UManimg,  amniL  stcalin|;  or  EnrpriBiiig  the  peraon, 
gjgi^  ;t ,  „..,..  ...  i..!,,,;.;^,]  over  to  the  prince  lo  whom  be 
Menr  ■"  ■  .■  iusiiiv  on  him.     But  ii  is  herein 

fMR-i.:  .■  iiaiiTEurnpoanHhaUbeoanrietefl 

«d  jui'    .  - .  <  .  < :-?.  ill-  siuJl  be  Beat  to  Europe,  co- 

mterr  wiu:  UB-  musnct'  airaiiiBt  him  :  and.  on  the  wamut  o! 
«,1^^eepernf  acT  ofhisM^esty'sjaik 
L  Lmrpoal.  or  Ghifi^ow.  shall  reoeire  him, 
MBtal  knkp^abwMdaaeardinrrto  due  couree  of  hiw,  aeiftte 
mM  «MMMBlMd  been  eomiiuEnid  witliiu  the  cities  and  tonu 

Sp  iI  iiinfaor  enacted,  tliat  if  the  said  go- 
Ac  ahall  be  satisfied,  that  acy  person  or 
«N  «^ios)'d  tc'  Bale  yrha  hare  been  stolen 
(■od  SB  afuteeaid.  or  ore  not  widtiii  the 
of  sale  a  this  act  described,  they 
rfbanMd«BdmqDired.Lf  it  c&s  be  done,  toeend 
if.  to  tbeir  original  habitation  or 

_ they  ehill  deem  best  for  their 

ldM,ilph»aaaMBiiAe4Aua^«beTeof  shall  be  allowed  to 

HV 1^'  Ae  A&icui  company,)  unless  the  said 

■»«e3klinnMd(«s;  asd  tlien,  aad  in  that  case, 

Ani>  te  nil  III  II  m£  0Mi^  at  their  pleasm-e,  shall  be 

%•  4him  m^  >«  w^caMri'  to  tb^  use,  without  an; 

Q.  ™™.  .1..  ,„-,.  J  iQjv  pDwAaaer,  or  of  any  master, 

caLaax  or  plantation  be  sold,  and 

-.Tse  of  his  master's  colonies  and 

— ^f*cr  of  the  ship,  in  which  Bach 

■-  -  ^.  for  the  faithful  csecution 

M  liere  he  shall  break  bulk. 

■  ''.<  thehoapitalaonshore. 
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one  or  more  hospital- sbipB  shall  be  employed  at  each  of  the 
said  chief  marts,  wherein  alftves  taken  ill  in  the  trading  ships 
sbali  be  accommodated  until  they  shall  be  cured ;  and  then 
the  owner  may  reclaim,  and  shall  receive  them,  paying  the 
charges,  which  shall  be  settled  by  regulation  to  he  made  by 
the  authority  in  thia  act  enabled  to  provide  such  regulations. 
Ill,  And  whereas  it  is  necessary  that  regulations  be  made  to 
prevent  abuses  in  the  passage  from  AlHca  to  the  West  Indies  ; 

1,  Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  commander  g|„j.jhipj  to 
or  lieutenant  of  the  king's  ship  on  each  station  beeismined 
shall  have  authority,  as  often  as  he  shall  see  oc-  '"'  ""  """' 
oasion,  attended  with  one  other  of  his  jfficers,  and  his  surgeon 
or  mate,  to  enter  into  and  inspect  every  trading  ship,  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  due  execution  of  this  act,  and  of  any  o 
dinances  made  in  virtue  thereof  and  conformable  thereto  by  tha 
authorities  herein  constituted  and  appointed :  and  the  said    i 
officer  and  officers  are  hereby  required  to  examine   every   j 
trading  ship  before  she  sails,  and  to  stop  the  sailing  of  the  said 
ship  for  the  breach  of  the  said  rules  and  ordinances,  until  the 
governor  in  council  shall  order  and  direct  otherwise ;  and  the   j 
master  of  the  said  ship  shall  not  presume,  under  the  penalty   I 

of ,  to  be  recovered  in  the  couriis  of  the  West  Indies,  to   j 

Bail  without  a  certificate  from  the  commander  aforesaid,  and  I 
one  of  the  inspectors  in  this  act  appointed,  that  the  vessel  is  I 
provided  with  stores  and  other  accommodation  sufficient  for  ] 
her  voyage,  and  has  not  a  greater  number  of  slaves  on  board  , 
than  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  is  allowed. 

2.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  governor  and  q„,cto: 
councU,  with  the  assistance  of  the  said  naval  com-  ?ive  spi 
inander,  HhuU  have  power  to  give  such  special  ""  ™ 
written  instructions,  for  the  health,  discipline,  and  care  of  the  1 
said  slaves,  during  their  passage,  as  to  them  shall  seem  good. 

2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  each  slave, 
at  entering  the  said  ahip,isto  receive  some  present,  musical  fn- 

not  exceeding  in  value ,  to  be  provided  ac-  '™"^^' '" "" 

cordingto  theinstructionsaforesaid;  and  musical 
instruments,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  country,  are  to  be 
provided. 

4,  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  negroes  Table  of 
on  board  the  transports,  and  the  seamen  who  navi-  »Uo'™>"'- 
gate  the  same,  are  to  receive  their  daily  allowance,  accord- 
ing to  the  table  hereunto  annesed,  together  with  a  » 
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quantity  of  spirita  to  be  mixed  with  tbeir  water.  And  it  ii 
enacted,  that  the  table  is  to  be  fixed,  and  continue  ibr  one 
week  after  Bailing,  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  said  ship, 
for  the  seamen's  inspection  of  toe  eanie. 
Negnnupttin-  ^-  -^^  ''^  ^*  enacted,  that  the  captain  of  each 
"B^"  "o  ■»  trading  veaael  shall  be  enabled,  and  is  required,  to 
*''  divide  the  slavea  in  bia  ship  into  crews  of  not  lesa 

than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty  peraonB  each,  and  to  appoint 
one  negro  man  to  have  such  authority  severally  over  each 
crew,  aa  according  to  his  judgment,  with  the  advice  of  the 
mate  and  surgeon,  he  and  they  sh^l  see  good  to  commit  to 
them,  and  to  allow  to  each  of  them  some  compeneation,  in 
extraordinary  diet  and  presents,  not  exceeding  [ten  ahillings] . 
6.  Andbe  it  enacted,  that  any  European  officer 
lian  wiui  fe-'  oc  seamon,  having  unlawful  communication  with 
h^'  '''ntahrf  ""^y  woman  slave,  shall,  if  an  officer,  pay  five 
pounds  to  the  use  of  the  said  woman,  on  iMiding 
her  from  the  said  ship,  to  be  stopped  out  of  his  wages ;  or,  if  a 
seaman,  forty  shillings ;  the  said  penalties  to  be  recovered  on 
the  testimony  of  the  woman  so  abused,  and  one  other, 
prcmtum  lo  ^-  ^^  ^^  i*  ^iiacted,  that  all  and  every  com- 

comniindiiri of  mander  of  a  vessel  or  vessels  employed  in  slave 
hinve  shipi.  (,n,^_  having  received  certificates  from  tho  port  of 
the  outfit,  and  from  the  proper  officers  in  Africa  and  the  "West 
Indies,  of  their  having  comonned  to  the  regulations  of  this 
act,  and  of  their  not  having  lost  more  than  one  in  thirty  of 
their  slaves  by  death,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  bounty  or  premium 
of  [ten  pounds]. 

IV.  And  whereas  the  condition  of  persona  in  a  state  of 
slavery  is  such,  that  they  are  utterly  unable  to  take  advantage 
of  any  remedy  which  the  laws  may  provide  for  their  protec- 
tion, and  the  amendment  of  their  condition,  and  have  not  the 
proper  means  of  pursuing  any  process  for  the  same,  but  are 
and  must  be  under  guardianship :  and  whereas  it  is  not 
fitting  that  they  should  be  under  the  sole  guardianship  of 
their  masters,  or  their  attorney  and  overseers,  to  whom  their 
grievances,  whenever  they  suifer  any,  must  ordinarily  be 

1.  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  his  Majesty's 
rai  i"^^nh^  attorney-general  for  the  time  being  successively 
teomrgfni-      shall,  by  his  office,  exercise  the  trust  and  employ- 
ment of  protector  of  negroes  within  the  island, 
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in  which  he  ia  or  shall  be  attorney-general  to  his  Majesty,  | 
his  heirs  and  Buccessora ;  and  that  the  said  at-  Tuinqnii 
tomey-general,  protector  of  negroes,  is  hereby  ''-  '-'" 
authorized  to  hear  any  complaint  on  the  part  of 
any  negro  or  negroes,  and  inquire  into  the  same,  or  to  insti- 
tute an  inquiry  ex  officio  into  any  abuses,  and  to  call  before 
him  and  examine  witnessea  upon  oath,  relative  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  said  official  inquirv  or  complaint ;  and  it  is 
hereby  enacted  and  declared,  that  the  said  attorney-general, 
protector  of  negroes,  ia  hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  at 
tia  diicretion,  to  file  an  information  ex  officio  for  any  offences 
committed  against  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  for  any  mis- 
demeanours or  wrongs  against  the  said  negroes,  or  any  of  them. 

2.  And  it  ia  further  enacted,  that  in  aU  trials  PaveciD  chsi- 
of  such  informations  the  said  protector  of  negi'oea  '<iiBe)uK>". 
may  and  is  hereby  authorized  to  challenge,  peremptorily,  a 
number  not  exceeding of  the  jury,  wno  shall  be  im- 
panelled to  try  the  charge  in  the  said  information  contained. 

8.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  said  attorney-  jo  appoim  in- 
general,  protector  of  negroes,  shall  appoint  in-  g™™ "'  '"■• 

spectors,  not  exceeding  the  number  of ,  at      ,  ' 

bia  discretion ;  and  the  said  inspectors  shall  be  placed  in  con- 
venient districts  in  each  island  severally,  or  shall  twice  in  the 
year  make  a  circuit  in  the  sajne,  according  to  the  direction 
which  they  shall  receive  from  the  protector  of  negroes  afore- 
said ;  and  the  inspectors  shall,  and  they  are  hereby  required, 
twice  in  the  year,  to  report  in  writing  to  the  pro- 
tector aforesaid  the  state  and  condition  of  the  ^ti  °"  him"" 
negroes  in  their  districts,  or  on  their  circuit  '"'™J°  "'^ 
severally,  the  number,  sex,  age,  and  occupation  of  let  and  condi- 
the  said  negroes  on  each  plantation;  and  the  over-  ^^^'  "'^ 
seer,  or  chief  manager  on  each  plantation,  is  here- 
by required  to  furnish  an  account  thereof,  within  [ten  days] 
after  the  demand  of  the  said  inspectors,  and  to  permit  the 
inspector  or  inspectors  aforesaid  to  examine  into  the  same  ; 
and  the  said  inspectors  shall  set  forth,  in  the  said  report,  the 
distempers  to  which  the  negroes  are  most  liable  in  the  several 
parts  of  the  island. 

4.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  said  protector  insuuctioos  to 
of  negroes,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  gover- 
nor and  chief  judge  of  each  island,  shall  form  in- 
Btructions,  by  which  the  said  inspectors  shall  discharge  theil  i 
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r  the  least  capahle  of  exciting  an;  un- 


reasonable hopes  in  the  Baid  negroes,  or  of  weakening  the 
proper  authority  of  the  overseer,  and  shall  transmit  them  to 
one  of  hia  Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state ;  and  when 
sent  back  with  his  approbation,  the  same  shall  become  the 
rule  for  the  conduct  of  the  said  inspectors. 

5.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  said  attom^- 

genera],  protector  of  negroes,  shall  appoint  an 

office  for  registering  all  proceedings  relatire  to  the  duty  of  hia 

place,  as  protector  of  negroes,  and  shall  appoint  hia  chief 

clerk  to  be  registrar,  with  a  salary  not  exceeding . 

PoRi  Where  6.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  negroes  shall  be 

bMuui'tS^vM-  '^nii^'i  for  sale  in  any  but  the  porta  following  i 

Hii  to  ije'in-     that  is  to  say, ;  and  the  collector  of  each 

ipMted.  pf  ^jjg  g^ij  ports  aeverally  shall,  within 

days  after  the  arrival  of  any  ship  tranaporting  negroes,  report 
tlie  same  to  the  protector  of  negroes,  or  to  one  of  his  in- 
spectors ;  and  the  said  protector  is  hereby  authomed  and 
reijuired  to  esamine,  or  cause  to  be  examined  by  one  of  his 
inspectors,  with  the  assistance  of  the  said  collector,  or  his 
deputy,  and  a  surgeon  to  be  called  in  on  the  occasion,  the 
state  of  the  said  ship  and  negroes ;  and  upon  what  shall  appear 
to  them,  the  said  protector  of  negroes  and  the  said  coEector 
and  surgeon,  to  be  a  sufficient  proof,  either  as  ariaing  &om 
their  own  inspection,  or  sufficient  information  on  a  aummary 
process,  of  any  contravention  of  this  act,  or  cruelty  to  the 
negroes,  or  other  malversation  of  the  said  captain,  or  any  of 
Mmuti  01        tia  officers,  the  said  protector  shall  impose  a  fine 

<:mcm  ojsn^-  on  him  or  them,  not  exceeding ;  which 

n(5,  Q  0  ne  ,  gjjiji  j^jj^^  however,  weaken  or  invalidate  any 
penalty  growing  from  the  bond  of  the  said  master  or  hia 
owners.  And  it  is  hereby  provided,  that  if  the  said  master, 
or  any  of  his  officers,  shall  find  himself  aggrieved  by  the  said 

fine,  he  may,  within days,  appeal  to  the  chief  judge,  if 

the  court  shall  be  sitting,  or  to  the  governor,  who  shall  and 
are  required  to  hear  the  said  parties,  and  on  hearing  are  to 
annul  or  confirm  the  same. 

Half 8  reiptci.  7-  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  sale  of  negroes 
Ins  ihB  Bsie  ot  shall  be  made  but  in  the  presence  of  an  inspector, 
negroei.  ^^^  ^  nesroes  shall  be  sold  severally,  or  in 

known  and  ascertained  lots,  and  not  otherwise  ;  and  a  paper 
containing  the  state  and  description  of  each  negro  aever^j 


Bold,  and  of  each  lot,  shall  be  taken  and  registered  in  tho 
office  foresaid ;  and  if  on  inspection  or  information  it  shall 
be  found  that  any  negroes  shall  have,  in  the  Bume  ship,  op 
any  other  at  the  same  time  examined,  a  wife,  a  husband,  a 
brother,  sister,  or  child, — the  person  or  persona  so  related, 
shall  not  he  sold  separately  at  that  or  any  iiiture  sole. 

8.  And  belt  enacted,thateach  and  every  of  his  E«ryiii»nd 
Majesty's  islaadH  and  plantations,  in  which  ne-  toiwdiYMcd 
groea  are  used  in  cultivation,  shall  be,  by  the 
governor  and  the  protector  of  negroes  for  the  time  being, 
divided  into  districts,  allowing  as  much  as  convenience  vrul 
admit  to  the  present  division  into  parishes,  and  subdividing 
them,  where  necessary,  into  districts,  according  to  the  number 
of  negroes.     And  the  said  governor  and  protector  of  negroea 
ahall  cause  in  each  district  a  church  to  be  built  in  a  chmch  lo  be 
a  convenient  place,  and  a  cemetery  annexed,  and    '"^' '"  '"'''■ 

a  house  for  the  residence  of  a  clergyman,  with acres 

of  land  aimesed ;  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  treat  for 
the  necessary  ground  with  the  proprietor,  who  ia  hereby 
obliged  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  same  to  the  said  use  ;  and  iu 
case  of  dispute  concerning  the  value,  the  same  to  be  settled 
by  a  jury  as  in  like  cases  is  accustomed. 

9.  And  he  it  enacted,  that  in  each  of  the  said  Appoiniment 
districts  shall  be  established  a  presbyter  of  the  or  e  prieei  and 
Church  of  England,  as  by  law  estahhshed,  who  '^''■ 
shall  appoint  under  him  one  clerk,  who  shall  be  a  free  negro, 
when  such  properly  qualified  can  be  found,  (otherwise  a  white 

man,)  with  a  salary,  in  each  case,  of ;  and  tho  said 

minister  and  clerk,  both  or  one,  shall  instruct  the  said  ne- 
groes in  the  Church  catechism,  or  such  other  as  shall  be  pro- 
vided by  the  authority  in  this  act  named ;  and  the  said 
minister  shall  baptize,  as  be  shall  think  fit,  all  negroes  not 
baptised,  and  not  belonging  to  the  dissenters  from  the  Church 
of  England. 

10.  And  tho  principal  overseer  of  each  planta- 
tion is  hereby  required  to  deliver  annually  unto  the   li^er"  lltl  at 
minister  a  list  of  all  the  negroea  upon  his  plonta-  "'f^' '"  '^" 
tion,  distinguishing  their  sei  and  age,  and  shall,  S  cauKiheia 

under  a  penalty  of ,  cause  aS  the  negroes  illne'tMrlce'"' 

under  hia  care,  above  the  age  of years,  to 

attend  divine  servico  once  on  every  Sunday,  except  in  case  of 
eicknesB,  infirmity,  or  other  necessary  cause,  to  be  given  at 
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the  time ;  and  shall,  by  himfself  or  one  of  those  who  are  under 
him,  provide  for  the  orderly  behaviour  of  the  negroes  under 
him,  and  cause  them  to  return  to  his  plantation  when  divine 
service,  or  administration  of  sacraments,  or  catechism,  is  ended. 
tfiniiicT  10  di.  11.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  minister  shall 
iMo'Tnid^  have  power  to  punish  any  negro  for  disorderly 
orderly  [00-  conduct  during  divine  service,  by  a  j>uniabment 
'''"""  not  exceeding  [ten]  hlowa,  to  be  given  in  one  day, 

and  for  one  offence,  which  the  overseer,  or  hia  under  agent 
or  agents,  is  hereby  directed,  according  to  the  orders  of  the 
said  ministers,  effectuaDy  to  inflict,  whenever  the  same  shall 
be  ordered. 

spitituoiii  12.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  spirituous  liquors 

iiquDi*  not  to    of  any  kind  shall  be  sold,  except  in  towns,  with- 

""  "'  '  in mUes  distant  of  any  church,  nor  within 

any  district  during  divine  service,  and  an  hour  preceding,  and 
an  hour  following,  the  same  ;  and  the  minister  of  each  parish 
shall  and  is  hereby  authoriBed  to  act  as  a  justice  of  the  peace 
in  enforcing  the  said  regulation. 

13.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  every  minister  shall 
keep  a  register  of  births,  burials,  and  marriagea 
" "  ""      of  all  negroes  and  mulattoes  in  his  district. 
sjTimiioiu.  14-  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  ministers  of  the 

a1ly''in5°to''     several  districts  shall  meet  annually,  onthe 

fonu  .BBuiB-      day  of ,  in  a  synod  of  the  island,  to  which 

lioM.  (.jiijy  belong;  and  the  said  synod  shall  have  for  its 

president  auch  person  as  the  bishop  of  London  shall  appoint 
lor  his  commissary ;  and  the  aaid  synod  or  general  assembly 
is  hereby  authorized,  by  a  majority  of  voices,  to  make  regu- 
lations, which  regulations  ehml  be  transmitted  by  the  said 
president  or  commissary  to  thobisbop  of  London;  and  when 
returned  by  the  bishop  of  London  approved  of,  then,  and  not 
before,  the  said  regulations  shall  be  held  in  force  to  bind  the 
said  clergy,  their  assistants,  clerks,  and  schoolmasters  only, 
and  no  other  persons. 

And  to  npett  15.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  said  president 
iQihobUhop  ahallcoUect  matter  in  the  said  assembly,  and  shall 
of  London.  ^lake  a  report  of  the  state  of  religion  and  morals 
in  the  several  parishes  from  whence  the  synod  is  deputed, 
and  shall  transmit  the  same,  once  in  the  year,  in  duplicate, 
through  the  governor  and  protector  of  negroes,  to  the  bishop 
of  London. 
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16.  Anii  be  it  enacted  and  declared,  that  the 

bishop  of  London  for  the  time  being  ehall  be  donwiiop*^ 
patron  to  aJl  and  every  the  eaid  cures  in  thia  aet  J^"  "^  "^ 
directed,  and  the  said  bishop  is  hereby  required  to     ™ ' 
provide  for  the  due  filling  thereof,  and  is  to  receive  from  the 
fund  in  this  act  provided,  for  the  due  execution  of  this  act,  m 

sum  not  eiceedii^ for  each  of  the  said  niiniaterB,  for 

his  outfit  and  paijsage. 

17.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  on  misbehaviour  and  lo  hsvs 
and  on  complaint  from  the  said  synod,  and  on  ^"^1^'^^^' 
hearing  the  party  accused  in  a  plain  and  summary  remormg 
manner,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  bishop  """'*'"'■ 

of  London  to  suspend  or  to  remove  any  minister  from  his 
cure,  as  his  said  onences  shall  appear  to  meHt. 

18.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  for  every  two  dia-  s^iiiioii  for 
tricts  a  school  shall  be  established,  for  young  ne-  founj  ne- 
groes to  be  taught  three  days  in  the  week,  ajid  to  ^'°"' 

be  detained  from  their  owner  four  hours  in  each  day :  the 
number  not  to  be  more  or  fewer  than  twenty  males  in  each 
district,  who  shall  be  chosen,  and  vacancies  Ulled,  by  the 
minister  of  the  district ;  and  the  said  minister  shall  pay  to 
the  owner  of  the  said  boy,  and  shall  be  allowed  the  same  in 
his  accounts  at  the  synod,  to  the  age  of  1:welve  years  old, 
threepence  by  the  day  ;  and  for  every  boy,  fi^m  twelve  years 
old  to  fifteen,  five-pence  by  the  day. 

19.  And  it  is  enacted,  that  if  the  president  of  the  synod 
aforesaid  shall  certify  to  the  protector  of  negroes,  that  any 
boys  in  the  said  schools  provided,  that  the  number  in  no  one 
year  shall  exceed  one  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  one  in  two 
years  in  the  islands  of  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  and  Grenada,  and 
one  in  four  years  in  any  of  the  other  islands)  do  Eiiiaordinaty 
show  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  learning,  the  said  ai>iiiite» '» t» 
protector  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  '°™"'^«™* 
purchase  the  said  hoy  at  the  best  rote,  at  which  boys  of  that 
age  and  strength  have  been  sold  within  the  year ;  and  the  said 
negro  so  purchased  shall  be  under  the  entire  guardianship  of 
the  said  protector  of  negroes,  who  shall  send  hun  to  the  bisnop 
of  London,  for  his  further  education  in  England,  and  may 
charge  in  his  accounts  for  the  eipenae  of  transporting  him  to 
England :  and  the  bishop  of  London  shall  provide  for  the 
education  of  such  of  the  said  negroes  as  he  shall  think  proper 
Bubjects,  until  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  and  shall  order 
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those,  who  shall  fail  short  of  eipectotion  after  ooe  year,  to  Ix 
bound  npprentice  to  some  handicraft  trade ;  and'whea  his 
apprenticoahip  is  finished,  the  lord  mayor  of  London  is  hereV 
authorized  and  directed  to  receive  the  said  negro  from  tia 
master,  and  to  transmit  him  to  the  ielaud  from  ivbicli  be 
came  in  the  West  Indies,  to  be  there  as  a  free  negro ;  subject, 
however,  to  the  direction  of  the  protector  of  negroes,  relabvelj 
to  his  behaviour  and  employment. 
HtgnH  of  20.  And  it  is  hereby  enacted  and  provided,  that 
diiicniEn!  any  planter  or  ovmer  of  negroes,  not  being  of  tie 
Church  of  Enghmd,  and  not  choosing  to  send  his  negroes  to 
attend  divine  service  in  manner  by  thia  act  directed,  shall 
give,  jointly  or  severally,  a^  the  case  shall  require,  eecurity  to 
the  protector  of  negroes,  that  a  competent  minister  of  some 
Chnatian  churcb  or  congregation  shall  be  provided  for  the  due 
instruction  of  the  negroes,  and  for  their  performing  divine 
service  according  to  the  description  of  the  religion  of  the 
master  or  masters,  in  some  church  or  house  thereto  allotted, 
in  the  manner  and  with  the  regulations  in  this  act  preBcribed 
with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  rohgion  according  to  the  Church 
of  England. 

theit  mar-  Provided  always,  that  the  marriages  of  the  a>id 

riiffti,  ftc.  la  negroes  belonging  to  dissenters  shall  be  celebrated 
be  itjuitcred.  ^^^  ^  ^.j^^  chuTch  of  the  said  district,  and  that 
a  register  of  the  births  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  minister  of 
the  said  district. 

RtgaiBiioni  ^^-  Andwhereasastateof  matrimony,  and  thfl 

conceming  government  of  a  family,  is  a  principal  means  of 
mirttage.  torming  men  to  a  fitness  for  freedom,  and  to  be- 

come good  citizens ;  Be  it  enacted,  that  all  negro  men  and 
women,  above  eighteen  years  of  age  for  the  man,  and  sixteea 
forthe  woman,  wno  have  cohabited  together  for  twelve  montha 
or  upwards,  or  shall  cohabit  for  the  same  time  and  have  i 
child  or  children,  shall  be  deemed  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
to  be  married ;  and  either  of  the  parties  is  authorized  to  require 
of  the  ministers  of  the  district  to  be  married  in  the  face  of 
the  church. 

ccnrerning  22.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  &om  and  aitertbe 
the  laine.  ^f ^j^  negTO  men  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition, and  BO  reported  to  be,  in  case  the  same  is  denied,  bj  » 
surgeon  and  by  an  inspector  of  negroes,  and  being  twenty-oM 
years  old,  or  upwards,  until  fifty,  and  not  being  before  married. 
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shall,  on  requisition  of  the  inspectors,  be  provided  by  their 
masters  or  overseers  with  a  womno  not  having  children  living, 
and  not  exceeding  the  age  of  the  man ;  nor  in  any  case  ex 
ceeding  the  age  of  twenty-five  years ;  and  snch  person  ehaU 
be  married  publicly  in  the  face  of  the  church. 

23.  And  be  tt  enacted,  that  if  any  negro  shall  conccming 
refiaae  s  competent  marriage  tendered  to  iiim,  and    ""  '""^ 
shall  not  demand  another  specifically,  such  as  it  may  he  in 
bis  master's  power  to  provide,  the  master  or  overseer  shall  be 
authorized  to  constrain  him  by  an  increase  of  work,  or  a 
lesHening  of  allowance. 

24.  Andbe  itenacted,  that  the  ministerineach  Aani(„j  to 
district  Bhall  have,  with  the  asBent  of  the  inspector,  in™  lo  db 
full  power  and  authority  to  punish  all  acts  of  *"      '  ' 
adultery,  imlawful  concubinage,  and  fornication,  amongst 
negroes,  on  hearing  and  a  summary  process,  by  ordering  a 

number  of  blows,  not  exceeding for  each  offence ;  and 

if  any  white  person  shall  be  proved,  on  information  in  the  su- 
preme court,  to  be  eshibited  by  the  protector  of  negroes,  to  have 
committed  adultery  with  any  negro  woman,  or  to  have  cor- 
rupted any  negro  woman  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  shall 

be  fined  in  the  sara  of ,  and  shall  be  for  ever  disabled 

iromserving  the  oifice  of  overseer  of  negroes  or  being  alrtomey 
to  any  plantation. 

25.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  slaves  shall  be  ciin™rning 
compelled  to  do  any  work  for  their  masters  for  "»"'*««• 
[three]  days  after  their  marriage. 

26.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  woman  shall  be  craiMtntng 
obliged  to  field-wort,  or  any  other  laborious  work,  iiregnini 
for  one  month  before  her  delivery,  or  for  sis  weeks     ''™^"' 
afterwards. 

27.  And  he  it  enacted,  that  no  husband  and  sepataiion  of 
wife  shall  be  sold  separately  if  originally  belong-  J^^'^^nVc'ii'ii. 
ing  to  the  same  master,  nor  shall  any  children,  dren'.  to  is 
under  sixteen,  be  sold  separately  irom    their  '"'''^=*' 
parents,  or  one  parent,  if  one  be  living. 

28.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  if  a  husband  and    concerning 
wife,  which  before  their  intermarriage  belonged  to    ""^  '^^'■ 
different  owners,  shall  be  sold,  they  shall  not  be  sold  at  such 
a  distance  as  to  prevent  mutual  help  and  cohabitation ;  and 
of  this  distance  the  minister  shall  judge,  and  his  certificate  of 
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the  inconvenieat  distanL-o  shall  be  valid,  so  as  to  make  Buch 
sale  unlawful,  and  to  render  the  same  null  and  void. 

29.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  negro  shall  be 
vaim  bSu^  Compelled  to  work  for  his  owner  at  field-work,  or 
or^BiHiJ"""'     "°y  Bcrvice  relative  to  a  plantation,  or  to  work  at 

any  handicraft  trade,  from  eleven  o'clock  on 
Saturday  forenoon  until  the  usual  working  hour  on  Monday 
rooming. 

other  CUM  of  ^'  -^^  whercBs  habits  of  induatry  and  go- 
nemption  briety,  and  the  means  of  acquiring  and  preserving 
"'  property,  are  proper  and  reasonable  preparativea 
to&eedom,  and  will  secure  against  the  abuse  of  the  same;  Be 
it  enacted,  that  every  negro  man,  who  shall  have  serred  ten 
years,  and  is  thirty  years  of  age,  and  is  married,  and  has  hsd 
two  children  bom  of  any  marriage,  shall  obtain  the  whole  of 
Saturday  for  himself  and  his  wife,  and  for  his  own  benefit! 
and  after  thirty-seven  years  of  age  the  whole  of  Friday  for 
himself  and  his  wife;  provided,  that  in  both  cases  the  mimster 
of  the  district,  and  the  inspector  of  negroes,  shall  certi^,  that 
they  know  nothing  against  his  peaceable,  orderly,  and  in- 
dustrious behaviour. 

Hnit  and  imd  ^^'  -^"^  ^^  ^*  enacted,  that  the  master  of  every 
M^  yptu-  plantation  shall  provide  the  materials  of  a  good 
'     '  '  and  substantial  hut  for  each  married  field  negro; 

and  if  his  plantation  shall  exceed acres,  he  shall  allot  to 

the  same  a  portion  of  land  not  less  than :  and  the  said 

hut  and  land  shall  remain  aud  stand  annexed  to  the  said  negro, 
for  his  natural  life,  or  diu-ing  his  bondage ;  but  the  same 
shall  not  be  ahenated  without  the  consent  of  the  owners. 
Ptoiienygf  32.  And  bc  it  cuacted,  that  it  shall  not  be  IftW- 

aegroei «-       ful  for  the  owner  of  any  negro,  by  himself  or  »nj 

other,  to  take  from  him  any  land,  house,  cattlfi) 

goods,  or  money,  acquired  by  the  said  negro,  whether  bj 

purchase,  donation,  or  testament,  whether  the  same  baa  been 

derived  from  the  owner  of  the  said  negro,  or  any  other, 

33.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  if  the  said  negro  shall  die 

Eossessed  of  any  lands,  goods,  or  chattels,  and  dies  without 
taving  a  wife  or  issue,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  negro  to 
devise  or  bequeath  the  same  by  his  last  will ;  but  in  case  tbe 
said  negro  shall  die  intestate,  and  leave  a  wife  and  chitdMB, 
the  same  shall  be  distributed  amongst  them,  accordingto  tta 
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aaoge  nnder  tlie  statute,  comnianl;  called  the  Statute  of  ' 
Distributions,     But  if  the   said  negro  shall  die  intestate 
without  wife  or  children,  then  and  in  that  case  his  estate  shall 
go  to  tbe  fund  provided  for  the  better  execution  of  this  act. 

34.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  negro,  who  is  married,  and 
hath  resided  upon  any  plantation  for  twelve  months,  shall  be 
sold  either  privately,  or  by  the  decree  of  any  court,  but  along 
with  the  plantation  on  whjcli  he  hath  resided,  unless  he  should 
himself  request  to  be  separated  therefrom. 

35.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  no  blows  or  stripes,   o[  me  pui,i,t. 
esceeding  thirteen,  shall  be  inflicted  for  one  of-  meni  of  ne. 
fence  upon  aaj^  ne^o,  without  tbe  order  of  one  of  ^™'"' 

hia  Majesty's  justices  of  peace. 

36.  And  it  is  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  kwful  for 
the  protector  of  negroes,  as  often  as  on  complaint 

and  Hearing  he  shall  be  of  opinion  that  any  negro  hath  been 
cruelly  and  inhumanly  treated,  or  when  it  shafl  be  made  to 
appear  to  him  that  an  overseer  hath  any  particular  malice,  to 
order,  at  the  desire  of  tbe  suflering  party,  the  said  negro  to    i 
be  sold  to  another  master. 

37.  And  be  it  enacted,  that,  in  all  cases  of  injury  to  member 
or  life,  the  offences  against  a  negro  shall  be  deemed  and  taken 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  the  same  were  perpetrated 
against  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects;  and  the  protector  of 
negroes,  on  complaint,  or  if  he  shall  receive  credible  informa- 
tion thereof,  shall  cause  an  indictment  to  be  presented  for 
the  same ;  and  in  case  of  suspicion  of  any  murder  of  a  negro, 
an  inquest  by  the  coroner,  or  officer  acting  as  such,  shall,  if 
practicable,  be  held  into  the  same. 

38.  And  in  order  to  a  gradual  manumission  of  ofihEmanu- 
elaves,  as  they  sbsJl  seem  fitted  to  fill  the  offices  mission  ot  ae. 
of  freemen.  Be  it  enacted,  that  every  negro  slave,  ^'°^' 
being  thirty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  who  has  had 
three  children  bom  to  him  in  lawful  matrimony,  and  who  hath 
received  a  certificate  from  the  minister  of  his  district,  or  any 
other  Cbriatian  teacher,  of  his  regularity  in  the  duties  of 
religion,  and  of  his  orderly  and  good  behaviour,  may  purchase, 
at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  two  justices  of  peace,  the  freedom  of 
himself,  or  his  wife  or  children,  or  of  any  of  them  separately, 
valuing  the  wife  and  children,  if  purchased  into  liberty  by 
the  lather  of  tbe  family,  at  half  only  of  their  marketable 
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values  ;  provided,  that  the  said  father  shall  bind  himself  in 
a  penalty  of for  the  good  behaviour  of  his  children. 

Of  the  ^^'  "^^^  ^®  ^*  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful 

for  the  protector  of  negroes  to  purchase  the  free- 
dom of  any  negro,  who  shall  appear  to  him  to  excel  in  any 
mechanical  art,  or  other  knowledge  or  practice  deemed  liberal, 
and  the  value  shall  be  settled  by  a  jury. 

Free  negroes,  ^'  -^^  ^®  ^*  enacted,  that  the  protector  of 
how  to  be  pun-  ncgrocs  shaU  be  and  is  authorized  and  required  to 
****®^*  act  as  a  magistrate  for  the  coercion  of  all  idle,  dis- 

obedient, or  disorderly  free  negroes,  and  he  shall  by  office 
prosecute  them  for  the  offences  of  idleness,  drunkenness, 
quarrelling,  gaming,  or  vagrancy,  in  the  supreme  court,  or 
cause  them  to  be  prosecuted  before  one  justice  of  peace,  as 
the  case  may  require. 

41.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  if  any  free  negro 
hath  been  twice  convicted  for  any  of  the  said  mis- 
demeanours, and  is  judged  by  the  said  protector  of  negroes, 
calling  to  his  assistance  two  justices  of  the  peace,  to  be  incor- 
rigibly idle,  dissolute,  and  vicious,  it  shall  be  lawful,  by  the 
order  of  the  said  protector  and  two  justices  of  the  peace,  to 
sell  the  said  free  negro  into  slavery;  the  purchase-money  to 
be  paid  to  the  person  so  remanded  into  servitude,  or  kept  in 
hand  by  the  protector  and  governor  for  the  benefit  of  his 
family. 

42.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  governor  in  each 
receive  wid       colouy  shall  be  assistant  to  the  execution  of  this 

nuS"w^\)rti"     *^^'  ^^^  ®^^  rcccive  the  reports  of  the  protector, 
and  such  other  accounts, as  he  shall  judge  mate- 
rial, relative  thereto,  and  shall  transmit  the  same  annually  to 
one  of  his  Majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state. 
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lated,  wilh  Notes  and  Life,  by  A 
Slewan,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  'ninily 
CoUege,  Carabcidge,  and  G.  Lone,  M.A. 

POETRY  OF  AMERICA.    SelectlMU 

iStS.     With    Inlroductoiy'  Review,  and 
Specimens  of  Nceto    Melody,  by  V.  J. 
Union.     Portrait  of  W.  Whitman. 
RAOmE'S  IJeaD)  DroiUBtlc  Works. 

S^A.,'o««"°"vol.  L      *     ™"     '™'  ' 

CDnIenI5:-The    Thebald  —  Aleiaddet 

the  GrtaC— Andromache— 'Ihe  LidAoat^- 

RANEE  (L.]    History  of  tlw  Fapaci 

their  Church  and  State,  asd  their  Conflicts 
with  Prot 


of  Julius  II.  (after  Raphael^  Innoci 

(aHor  Velasquer'  — '  " ■  "" 

Titian).     -     -'- 


VII.  (aftH 

History  ot  ServlB.    Trans,  by  Mra. 
hcrr.    To  which  is  added.  The  Slave  Pr»- 
vinces  of  Turkey,  by  Cyprien  Robert. 
History  of  the  Latin  and  Ten- 

'  Hisioiy  of  the  fenglLsh  Constitution.' 
REUDIOMT  (Alfred  de).-^H  Carafai. 
BETnOLDS'fBlT  J.)  Literary  ^orks. 

With  Memoir   and  Remarks   by  H.  W. 

BICHTEB  (leaa   Faol).     LerBsa, 

a  Treatise  on  Education;  together  with  the 

FIoWBr,Frnit,andTliomFloo««i 

ot  the  Wedded  Life,  Death,  and  Murriago 

of  Siebenkaes.  Translated  bv  Alei.  Ewmg. 

The  only  complete  English  tiansiation. 

ROSCOE'S  (W.)  UfB  of  Leo  "X...  with 

Notes,  Historical  Documents,  and  Diisec. 


l.orenio   de*  Hedliil,  called  'Tha 

Magnificent,'  vrith  Copyiigbt  Notes, 
Poems,  Letters,  &c  With  Memoir  rf 
RoscDO  and  Portrait  of  Lmento. 

RUaSIA,     History    ofi    from    tH' 

M-rS^i  Pir,nA  In  the  Crimean  Wat.     Uv 


BONN'S  LIBRARIES. 


il.I.— Hi9Io^yoflhe■ 
.  A.  J.  W.  rfpc  - 
I.  Il.-Hi  - 


uid  Horn,  liie  i 


«T 


,.    __.Je  of  M«- 

^Mo.  A-Lodgt.  M.A.  Tog«h«  with  the 
Use  of  the  Oioiui  in  Tragedy  (a  short 
Eis«y).    Engravings, 

VoL  IV.— Robb=is— Fifsco— Love  and 
Inlripw— Denwlriua — Ghost    Seer— SpOrl 


gf  IJiyitiity. 


Vol.'V 


g,C.B. 


Vol!  Vi.— EsBays,  ««li«ic»]  uid  Philo- 
tlte  AduiuI  and  Sturi- 


Tell.  SirTheodoreMiinid,  K.C.B..LL,D. 
SCHILLEB  and   QOETBE.     Coira- 

ipondence  between,  from  a.d.  ijgj-iao;. 
With  Short  Notes  by  L.  Dora  Sdimiu. 

SCHLEQEL'S  (F.)    Lectnrea    on  th« 
Philosophy  of  Lift  and  Ihe  Philosophy  of 

Tlie  History  of  Utemturei  Ancient 

The  Philosophy  of  HUtory.  With 

Memoir  and  Fonrait. 
Moaem  HIatory,  with  the  Leciures 

Boginning  of  OITT  History.     By  L.  PiuccI 
and  R.  H.  WTiiielotk. 

Sathatic    and    Hlaoelliuieoiu 

Worlij,  containing  Leileis  on  Christian 
Art,  Essay  on  fkithic  Architecture,  Re- 
marks on  the  Romance  Poetry  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  on  Shakspeare,  the  Li 
Beaunful,  and  on  the  " 


Limguageand  Wis- 
iy  C  J.  Millingion. 


BCHUHAHH  (Kobert),  Hla  Life  moA 
Works.     By  A.  Rei^mann.     Trans,   by 

Early  Letters.    Translated  by  May 


plays.     By_Dr.  H.  Uhid.     Trai 

SBAKESPEARE    (WtUiam).      A 

Literarv  Biography  by  Karl  Elze,  Ph.C,, 
XX.lJ.  TraiislatcdbyL.DoiaSclitniLJ^  ^. 


B&ERISAN'S  Dramatic  Work*.  V 


%jaiiifh,  and  Portugese  Poetry,  in  English 
Verne,  by  Cury  asd  others. 

SMITH'S  (Adam)  The  'Wealth  of 
Nations.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Naliire  and 
Causes  of  Reprinted  from  the  Siith 
Edition.  With  an  Inirodncdon  by  Ernest 
BelfortBai.    jvols. 

SMITH'S  (Ailam)  Theory  of  Moral 

maiion  of  Languages,  and  Cridt^al  Mraioir 

SMYTH'S   (Proftuor)  Leatures    on 

■'    '       ■■'  ;  ftoni  Ihelrmptionoftlie 

^  to  the  dose  of  the  Aineri- 

Leetnres  on  the  French  Bsvoln- 


ti  Conie- 


80UTHET.-^«  CinuitT,     fVialcy,   i 

(lUt^micd  Library',  fiilsm. 
STIJBM'S    Morning    Commnnii 

with  God,  or  DcTotional  Meditaltoni 
Every  Day.  Trans,  by  W.Johnstone.M 
SDLLT.  Memoirs  of  the  Dnke 
Prime  MinisteiLo  Henry  the  Great.  V, 
Notes  and  Historical  Inlioduclion.    4 1 


nans  of  Devotion  fitted  to  all  Occasions. 

THIERRT'S  Conqneit  of  England  by 

the  Nomans;  its  Cau™  -".'■■.  C""— 
■luenccs  in  England  a 
By  W,  Hailitt.  With  sh 

'    TROTE'S   (Jean   Afil.  —  Sii  Philit  dt 

I  tlLRlCI  [Til.y-Stc  ShaiafiaTe. 

I  VASARI.  Lives  of  the  moat  EmlQODt 

1  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Archileets.    By 

j  Mrs.  J.  t-osier,  with  selected  Notes.^  _Por- 

1        ™u™  Jf  Notes  by  i.  P.  fSch'ter. 

I   WERNER'S  Templars  In    Cypmi. 

Trans,  by  E.  A.  M.  Lewis. 
;    WE9LET,  the  UfS  t>f,  and  the  RlM 

and  Progress  of  Melhodisni.    By  Robert 
I       Sonthev.    Pomaii.    51. 
<   VTHEATLET.    A  Rational  Hliutia- 

lion  ofthe  Book  nf  Common  Prayer,  b^ 


TOUNG  (Arthor)  Travels  in  France. 


HISTORICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARIES. 
^f  HISTORICAL    LIBRARY. 

T*  22  Volumes  at  t^.  lack.     (jJ.  lor,  pir  stl.) 

EVULYirS  Diary  sjid  CoireipoDd-    |  JESSE'S   Hemoiri   of  tlia  Cotfft  Of 


K 


mthlh 

CharlK  I.  and  Sa  Edwaid  Nicholas,  and 
b=lwe™  Sir  Edward  Hyde  (Enil  ofClarep- 
dan)andSi[  Richard  Browne.  Edited  Tram 
ilie  Original  MSS.  by  W.  Bray,  F.A.S. 
4  vols.  JV.  S,  45  Enaravings  (alter  Van- 
dyke, Lely,  Kneller,  and  Jamison,  ftc). 


udditiona]  Leuen,  an  Indc 

Eftviogs    (aELer  Vandyke, 
nlbeui    Kneller.  &c.)- 


r  the  Stuarts,  inE:!uduiB  ibe 
I      pDn"it°"i5ierVMdyke,  Lcly."&ii).      *" 

I  HsmolrB  of  tbe  PretenOeri  and 

'■      Iheir  Adherent;.    7  Portraits. 
;  KnGENT'B    [IjOtO)    Memorlali    of 
Hampden,  hb  Parly  and  Times.     Witli 
Menioir.       11   Poriiaiu    (afia  Vandyke 

!  BTBICSJ,Aini'B(Anies)  Lives  ofthe 

" of  Eneland    from    Iho    Norman 


Unuuesl 


Ts. 


I  and  Stnart 


PHILOSOPHICAL   LIBRARY. 

17  Vols,  at  SI.  each,  exiepiing  those  marked  olhtrwise.     (3/,  igi.  per  set.) 
BACOirs  Novnin  OrKannin  and  Ad-  1   LOOIC,  or  tbe  Science  of  Inference. 


COMTE'S  Philoaophr  of  the  Sdei 

Ad  Exposition  of  the  Principles  □ 

Lnves,  Anthor  ^  ^  The  Life  of  Goel 


G.H. 
A  History  of 


HEOEI/S  Fhlloaophy  of  History.   By 

J.  Sibree,  M.A. 
KANT'S    Crttiqne   of  Pure  Reason. 

ByJ.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn. 

ProleBomena  and  HetapliyBlcal 


SCHOPENHAUER  0 


tbe  FonrfOId 


SFHTOZA'S  Chief  Worb.   Trans,  vritb 

Inltoduciion  by  R.  H.  M.  El»™,   >  nil. 

Vol.    I. -Tractates  Theologico-Politicus 

-Political  Treatise. 

Voh  11.— Improvemeot  of  the  Under. 

TENHEHAinrS  Mannal  of  tbe  Hli' 

lory  of  Philosophy.    Trans,  hy  Eev,  A 
Johnson,  M.A. 


d 


^■S^^  BONN'S  ZJBRARTBS.  ^ 

THEOLOGICAL    LIBRARY. 

IS  Vols,  a!  11.  laih,  ixcifling  then  marked sikenoise.     (3/.  iy.6d.persi. 

\    rHILO-JUI>£DS,    Works    of. 

Coatemporary   of  Jotenhua.     Tmiu 
C.  D.  Vonge.     4  vols. 


RoidcDtiuy  Csdod  of  Liotoln.    3  vola- 

CBtUJMQWORTH'B    BallElon   of 

ProliBUDts.     II.  id, 

EVSEBIUS.     EaoleitaBtlatil   HlBtory 

ofEiUEbiusP&inpliIliiu,  Bishop  ofCicsiireii. 

Nom'.  I^ift,  and  Chr'tmokStil  tshlB. ' 
BVAStUCrB.    HlitoryoftheCburcb. 


PBILOSTORQIHa.    EcaIeslastlo)a 

Hbtory  <a.SH  SmmmH. 
SOCRATES'  EodealBatlcBl  Blatorr. 

CoDipiubg  B  History  of  Ihe  Chordi  bom 
Codstaniine,  A.D.10S,  lo  the  jBlh  y=ir  d( 
Thwlwios  II.  Witfi  Short  Aconot  of 
the  Aaihor,  and  aelected  Notes. 


Togother  vtith  the  Ecclksiasticai.  His 
I       TDSV  Of  PhilostopgiuSiBa  epiiopuscd  bv 

Pholiiis.  Trans.byRcv.  fe.W^ord.M.A. 
i        With  NolM  Bdd  brief  Life. 
'    THEODOKET  Bud  ETAQBIUS.   Ki>- 


i^em^ 


With  NoLcB,  Analysis,  and  lDd«»  '       "'^ "'  "^  ''-  " —  "^ ''      ■^— '  ■" 


le  Four  Gospels.    Traju.  by 


ANTIQUARIAN   LIBRARY. 


35  Veil,  at  51.  tach.     (SA  151. /«*■ »«/.) 
ANQLO-S&SOn  CHRONICLE.— 
AsIeB'S  Life  of  Alfteil.^^cf  .SV.c  O. 

BEDE'S    (Venerable)    EDcleabutlDia 

Ki.Inr.  irf  Englan-'       ■^ ■■ --■■   ■■■- 

Saxon  Chi 


d  Map 


!lh  the 


Short  Life, 
J.  A.  Giles,  D.C.L. 
BOETHIUB'S  CoTuolstioii  of  Phllo. 

scpphv-      King  Alfred's  Angk 
sioo  of.    With  an  English  \i 


UOB  Ver. 


with  B 


Tnnslation  by  Mania  F.  Tuppei,  D.C.L. 
BBAHD'S     Fopnlar    Antlqnltlei    of 

EnglBnd,  ScoilBDd,  and  InlanJ.  Illus- 
tTAtuiK  the  Origin  of  our  Vulvar  and  Pro. 
vincuu  Cuatoros,  Ceremonies,  Bnd  Saper- 
ttitions.  ,By  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  F.R-S. 


CHRONICLES    of  the    CItUaASBS. 

ContcmpoiBTj  Narratives  of  Richard  Oeat 
de  Lion,  by  Richard  of  Deviies  and  Geof 
frey  de  Vinaauf;  and  of  the  Crusade  u 
Saint  Louis,  by  Lord  John  de  JoinviUe. 
With  Short  Notes,     lllnminated  Fnmlii- 


DTER'S  (T.  F.  T.)    BrlUali  Popular 

Customs,  PreEent  and  Past     Ad  Aoxonl 

ciated  with  different  Diiyi  of  the  Yeu  b 
the  BriLifih  Isles,  arrBnged  accordine  to  the 
Calendar.    By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  TCiielloe 

EARLY  TRAVELS  IK  I>AX£STnnb 

ComprisiDK  the  NarrBtives  of  Aicnlf, 
WUhhald,  Bernard,  Saswulf,  Signrd,  Bea- 
iamin  of  Tudela,  Sir  Joha  MaondeviUe, 
be  La  BcDcquiere,  and  MaundnU  1  all  va- 
abridged.  With  Inttoduetioo  and  Notts 
by  TEomai  Wright.    Uap  of  " 


ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRARY. 


'BUJa  (a.)  SpMlmeiu  oT  Eu-ly  Bn- 

Silh  Meuical  RoDuiicn,  relating  to 
rthur,  Mslin,  Goy  of  Warwicli.  Ridivd 
ClFDr  de  Linn.  ChariemBgne,  Roluid,  &c. 
&c.  WiihHislaHcallntTDducIiDDbyJ.O. 
KallEwdl,  F.R.S.      lUuminatid  FcoDtii' 


FLORENCE    OF    WORCESTER'S 

Chionicle,  wilh  Ihc  Two  CDdlinuBtiou  : 
comprising  Annals"  of  Ene^ifh  History 
from  the  DepartuTC  of  the  Romans  ta  tha 
Reign  of  Ed»flrd  1.  Trans.,  with  Note?, 
by  Thomas  Fotesltr,  M.A. 


GESTA    ROUANORITBI,    or    Enter- 

M™1^.  T^.  wi.h  Notes  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Swan,  Edit,  by  W.  Hoopci,  M.A. 
GIUDAB.    CbxonlclB  ot.SicSijiO.E. 

QIRALDVa  CAHBRENBIS'  Histori- 
cal Works-  Conlmning  Topogiaphy  of 
Ireland,  and  Hl'itory  of  the  Conquest  ol 


By^T.  ¥o™ 


INOUU^'B  CbronlcleBOftba  Abbey 

Mol«bvH.  T.  Rilev,  B.A. 


LEFSinS'S  IfettCTB  from  E^^t, 
Ethiopia,  and  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  ;  to 
which  UE  added,  Extracts  from  his 
Chionoloiy  of  the  EEyptiana,  with  nfer- 
cnnto  the  Enodusof  the  Isiaeliles.  By 
L.  and  J.  B.  Koner.    Mapssnd  Coloued 

HAXl.ET'S  NortherB  Antiquities,  or 

an  HistoricaL  Account  of  .he    Mannets, 
Casloms,  ReliEions,  and  Literature  of  the 


and  Coloured  Frontispieci 


MATTHEW  PARIS'B  EnBUm   Hls- 

loiy,  from  1335  to  lajj.  By  Rev.  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.  With  Froniispiete.  jTOlt— 
Su  alia  Racn- 1/  Wendnver. 


^.''Sl'^onge. 


O.  B.  CkrmkU!. 


anANCto-SAioNGK:! 
by  B,  Thorpe,  Esq.     I 


Chroniole   at.—Stt  Six 


ROGER  DE  HOTEDEIfS  Annol*  of 

of  Eiigland  anil  of  other  Countries  of  En- 
NolesbTn.'T'.  SIV.  B.A.'  '."rols. 


°^ivilh"ri 


BIX  OLD  EHQUSH  CHRONICLES  : 
vii.,  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred  and  the  Chroni 
cles  of  Ethelwerd,  GUdas,  Nenoiiu,  Geof- 


Re<.  J.  Sharpe.      With  Sc 
Giles,  1>.C.L.    FconlisEAece. 

TtTLB-TpE   8TORIEB. 

laiTatuandTmdi 


bTB.ThMpa      J 
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BOHirS  LIBRARIES. 


ILLUSTRATED   LIBRARY. 

84  Vols,  at  SJ.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise,     (20/.  iSs,  6d,  per  set.) 


▲IXEirs  (Joseph,  ILN.)  Battles  of 

the  British  Nav^-.  Revised  edition,  with 
Indexes  of  Names  and  Events,  and  57  Por- 
traits and  Plans.    2  vols. 

ANDERSEN'S  Danish  Fairy  Tales. 

By  Caroline  Peachey.  With  Short  Life 
and  X20  Wood  Engravings. 

▲RIOSTO'S    Orlando     Forloso.     In 

English  Verse  by  W.  S.  Rose.  With  Notes 
and  Short  Memoir.  Portrait  after  Titian, 
and  24  Steel  Engravings.    2  vols. 

BECHSTEIN'S  Cage  and  Chamber 

Birds :  their  Natural  History,  Habits,  &c. 
Together  with  Sweet's  British  War- 
blers.  43  Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 

BONOMI'S  Nineveh  and  Its  Palaces. 

The  Discoveries  of  Botta  and  Layard 
applied  to  the  Elucidation  of  Holy  Writ. 
7  Flates  and  294  Woodcuts. 

BUTLER'S  Hndlbras,  with  Variorum 
Notes  and  Biography.  Portrait  and  28 
Illustrations. 

CATTERMOLE'S  Evenings  at  Had- 

don  Hall.  Romantic  Tales  of  the  Olden 
Times.  With  24  Steel  Engravings  after 
Cattermole. 

CHINA,  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and 

Historical,  with  some  account  of  Ava  and 
the  Burmese,  Siam^  and  Anam.  Map,  and 
nearly  100  Illustrations. 

CRAIK'S  (G.  L.)  Pnrsnlt  of  Know- 
ledge under  Difficulties.  Illustrated  by 
Anecdotes  and  Memoirs.  Numerous  Wood- 
cut Portraits. 

CRUIKSHANK'S  Three  Courses  and 

a  Dessert ;  comprising  three  Sets  of  Tales, 
West  Cotmtry,  Irish,  and  Legal ;  and  a 
Mdange.  With  50  Illustrations  by  Cruik- 
shank. 

Punch  and  Judy.    The  Dialogue  of 

the  Puppet  Show ;  an  Account  of  its  Origin, 
&c.  24  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Plates 
by  Cruikshank. 

DIDRON'S  Christian  Iconograithy ; 

a  History  of  Christian  Art  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  By  the  late  A.  N.  Didron.  Trans, 
by  E.  J.  Millington,  and  completed,  with 
Additions  and  Appendices,  by  Mar^puret 
Stokes.  2  vols.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Vol.  I.  The  History  of  the  Nimbus,  the 
Aureole,  and  the  Glory ;  Representations 
of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity. 

Vol.  II.  The  Trinity;  Angels;  Devils; 
The  Soul ;  The  Christian  Scheme.  Appen- 
dices. 


DANTE,  in  English  Verse,  by  I.  C.  Wright, 
M.A.  With  Introduction  and  Memoir. 
Portrait  and  34  Steel   Engravings  after 

Flaxman. 

DTER  (Dr.  T.  H.)  Pompeii :  its  Build- 
in^s  and  Antiquities.  An  Account  of  the 
City,  with  full  Description  of  the  Remains 
and  Recent  Excavations,  and  an  Itinerary 
for  Visitors.  By  T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D. 
Nearly  300  Wood  Engra^gs,  Ms^,  and 
Plan,    js,  6d, 

Rome:    History   of  the   City,  with 

Introduction  on  recent  Excavations.  8 
Engravings,  Frontispiece,  and  2  Maps. 

O^   BLAS.     The  Adventures  of. 

From  the  French  of  Lesage  by  Smollett. 
24  Engravings  after  Smirke,  and  zo  Etch- 
ings by  Cruikshank.    612  pages,    dr. 

GRIMM'S  Gammer  Grethel;  or,  Ger. 
man  Fairy  Tales  and  Popular  Stories, 
containing  42  Fairy  Tales.  By  £d^ 
Taylor.  Numerous  Woodcuts  after  Cruik- 
shank and  Ludwig  Grimm.    3X.  6d. 

HOLBEIN'S   Dance   of  Death  and 

Bible  Cuts.    Upvrards  of  150  Subjects,  en- 

Saved  in  facsimile,  with  Introduction  and 
escriptions  by  the  late  Francis  Douce 
and  Dr.  Dibdin. 

HO'WITT'S  (Mary)  Pictorial  Calen- 
dar of  the  Seasons ;  embodjring  Aikin's 
Calendar  of  Nature.  Upwards  of  zoo 
Woodcuts. 

INDIA,  Pictorial,  Descsriptive,  and 

Historical,  from  the  Earliest  Times,  zoo 
Engravings  on  Wood  and  Map. 

JESSE'S  Anecdotes  of  Dogs.  With 
40  Woodcuts  after  Harvey,  Bewick,  and 
others;  and  34  Steel  Engravings  after 
Cooper  and  Landseer. 

SING'S  (C.  W.)   Natural  History  of 

Gems  or  Decorative  Stones.  Illustra- 
tions,   dr. 

Natural    History    of    Predons 

Stones  and  Metals.    IllustraticMis.    6s. 

KTTTO'S  Scripture  Lands.  Described 
in  a  series  of  Hbtorical,  Geographical* 
and  Topographical  Sketches.  4s  oolofired 
Maps. 

KRUMMACHER'S  Parahles.  4olIlus- 
traticms. 

LINDSAY'S  (Lord)  Letters  on  Ssypt. 

Edom,  and  the  Holy  Land.  36  wood 
Engravings  and  a  Mu^ 


ILLVSTRATBD  LIBRARY, 


LODGE'S    FOTtTKltB    or   lUiirtrioiu       HAT&I.   buc 


Si^^and    Hi" 


LONGFELLO WB    Poetical    V7orks, 

iodlldioghfeTr^insliitionsilld  Notes,     14 
fuU-pige  Woodcuts  by  Birtet  Foslii  and 
othm.andaPannil. 
Wilhoul  tho  muilmlions,  31.  *rf. 


LODDOira  (Mtb.)    Entertaining  Ka> 

lutaiUl.    Popular  DescriplLcniiTalM,  and 

Numerons'WoodoIls. 
MABBTATS   (Capt,,  R.N.)    Mnater- 
man.  Ready  ;  or.  the  Wreck  of  the  Pi-iific. 

Wo^"ls.°'3J.  6rf.  * 
MlBBloni    or,  Scones  In  Africa. 

(Written  for  Vdudk  People.)     Illosirated 

bf  Gilbert  and  Dalael.    31.  (W. 
Pirate  and  Three  Cattcn.  [Writ- 


Settlen  in  ConaOa.    (Written  for 

VonDg  People,}  10  Engravings  by  Gilbeit 
ud  Oalziel.    31.  e./. 

Ponr    ]aok.     (Written    tor    Yoong 

People.)  WithiSIUuitralionsBRerCluk- 
UD  StanSeld,  R.A,    31.  id. 

MldBhlrman  Euay.  With  3  full- 
page  1 1 luii nations.    Sinall  post  Svo,  n.  id. 

Peter  Simple,  with  a  fBll-page  Illui- 

MAXWEIX'S  Tlctoiiea  of  VTeUlnB- 

d  the  British  Armie!,    Frondspiece 


•nd  4  Po« 

HIOHAEL  ANOELO  and  RAPHAEL, 
Their  Lives  and  Woriis,    By  Dn,>pa  and 

EceiBviugs,  including  the  Last  judgaitnl, 

UILLEIt'8    History   of   the    Anslo- 

Suons,  from  the  Earliest   Period   10   the 
Narman  Conqucit.  Porlrsil  of  Alfred, Map 

MUDIE'S  HlrtoTT  of  BritUh  Birds. 

ReviHdbyW.C  L.Msrlin.  iiPiEnresof 
Birds   and  7   coloured    Plates  oT  E^s. 


HIUTART   HEROES 

aio^    a   Record    of    Briiuh 
:ry  Day  in  the  ycu,  from 


PETBABCH'S    Sotineta,    Triompha, 

and  other  Poems,  in  English  Venn.    With 
Life  by  Thomas  CampbeU.    Porliait  ud 


PICTORIAL     HANDBOOK    OF 

Modeta  licography  on  a  Popular  Plan. 

and  Foreign,  by  U.  C.  Bohn,    150  W^- 


I  POPE'S  Poettoal  Works,  inclndini 
'  TransiaiioDS.  Edit.,  with  Notes,  by  R, 
I       Camithers,    i  vols. 

-  HomeT's    niad,    uHth    Introdnctloa 
md  Notes  hy^  Rev,_J,  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

-  Homer's  Odyssey,  with  the  Battlb 
IP  Faods  avQ  Miqa.  Hymns,    &C.,  by 


ly  of  his  Lclten. 


Dd  names  of  the 
jducloTy  Lecture 
and  an  Engraved 


.,  F.  Mahon 

Author's    la: 
n  Elchini 


BOHirs  UBRARIES. 


■i  "c?"  A.  E^IM 


BCEM- 

Ihe  RuLiu  ::f 
lUofModim 


8KASPE  (S.)    Th«  niBtorji'  of  B^TTt, 


Wntioe,  ronnuu,  rjuis^  aaa  50  fLnsrav- 
inH,  Jtcr  Bifkcl  Foster.  &c. 
8TASLIMQV  (HlH)  Noble  Deeds  of 

Fi^lud'e,  and  VLnuef  Vith  i/sintPor- 


8TDABT  and  BEVETT*  AntlqnItleB 

of  Alhms,  Mdolhcr  Monument!  of  GrMce  ; 
with  GlosKiry  of  Trrms  ussd  in  Giaiui 
Axzhilutnre.  71  Sl«l  Fluo  and  nomuoiu 
Woodcuts. 
SWEETS  Brltlm  WarUvri.  ji.-Jm 

TAIXS    OF    THE    QEHII ;    or,    tlia 

DelightTuI  Lssons  of  Maram,  the  Son  of 
Asmar,  Trani.  bv  SiiC.  MorreU.  Numer- 
ous Woodquu. 


TASSO'S   Jenualem    Delivered. 

Eneliih  SpoiMrian  Verse,  with  Life, 
y  H,  Wiffen.     With  B  Engravingl  and 

WAI.SER'8    Hanl7   1 

laining  Skating,  Riding, 


r.Swi 


isWoodcui 


E,&c. 


by  H.  G.  I 


44  Engra.ln 

WAI.TON'S  Complete  Angler,  or  the 

Contemplatiye  Moo'!  Recrea^n,  hj  Inak 
Walum  and  Charles  Coilou.  With  Me- 
moirs and  Noles  by  E.  Jesse.  Also  u 
'  ■  ■  IE  Statuma,  Tackle,  fit, 
FortiailaDd  903  Wood- 
nvingsoaSlce]. 

Llvei  of  Donna,  Wotton,  Hooker, 

Sic,  wilh  Nolea.  A  New  Edition,  n- 
vUed  br  A-  H.  Bullen,  wilh  ■  Memoir 
of  liaak  Wallon  b;  Wiliiion  Dawling.  6 
PoTtiaits,  «  Autograph  Sicnalures,  &c. 
WELUNQTON,  Life  of.  Fnim  Ihe 
Materials    of    Muwell.      tB   Sleel   Ed- 

- —  Tictorlen  or.^S«  Mamxll. 

WESTBOPP  (H.  M.)  A  Handbook  ol 

Archaalogy,    Egyptiar     "       '     " 


M'Si, 


HBtnral  HlHtorr  of  Bel- 

L  Observations  an  iviioDS  Poru 
Its'  Colendat. 


Sir  W.  yardine.  Edit., 
Memoir,  by  E.  Jesse.  . 
coloured  Piklea. 


CLASSICAL   LIBRARY. 

Translations  from  the  Greek  asd  Latin. 

103  Vah.  at  %s.  tach,  txctftins  thoit  markid etketviist.     (25/.  4J.  61/.  perstl.) 

ANTONHniB     (M.     Anreltiu),    The 
—        ■         ------  ^^.^  ^^ 


The  TrkKeillei  of. 

Note;  and  Introductioa,  by 


AMMIAiniB  HAJtCl 

Valetaf'by  c'b.' 


e  Philosophy,  by  Georg^  Long,  M.A. 

I    AFOLLONIUB  RHOD1U8.    'TheAr- 

I        gi.irautica.'  TtaiiilatcdbyE.P.Crferidgi:. 

I  APULEIUB,  Tha  Work*  of.  Con.. 
prising  ihe  Golden  Ass,  G«]  of  Socrates, 
noMa,  and  DM^^urse  of  Mngir^    Widi 

I        a  Metrical  Version  of  Cupid  and  Psyche, 

I       and     Mrs.     Tighe's     Psyche.      Fconlii 


CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 


ABIBTOPHANES'  ComedlM.    Tiu 


Aichdn.  Brownt. 

PoUtlcB  and  Econom  .   . 

with  Natu,  AiuiJysea,  uid  Indu.  bv  E. 
Wslford,  M.A.,  and  u  Esuf  and  Ufo  by 
Dr.  KIlio. 

MotaphyslM,    Ttbds.,  with  Nottj, 

An^ysis,  aad  Examinatiad  QueslIoDS,  by 
Rev.  John  H.  M'Mahon,  M.A. 

—  Hlatorr of Anlmali.  InTcaBoaks. 
Trani..  with  NdIu  and  Index,  by  R. 
Ctiiaswell,  M.A, 

—  Orgtuion 


3| 


CICERO'S  O 

Ollloei:    or,    Monl    Dniiu.      CUo 

Major,  an  Etuy  on  OJd  Ago  <  IjeUiu,  u 
Essay  DD  Friendship;  Sapio's  Drum; 
Paradoics;   Ltlwr  (o  Qdntut  on  Mags- 

DEMOSTBENES'   OrntlMu,     Tnnf., 

with  Males,  Arguments,  a  Chronolwicai 
Abstiact,  and  Appendices,  by  C.  Raiui 


ihoInttodudiMiuf'Porphyiy.   WiihNoits, 
F.O™',M.A.  "aYDl^  ^.'eieach!' 
itorlo  anil  PoettcB. 


ATHENXUS.    The   DolpnoBopblats ; 

or.  (he  Banqutt  of  Ihe  Learned.    By  C.  D. 
Ygnge,  B.A.     With  an  Appendix  of  Poeli- 

ATLAB  or  ClasBtoJ  Gepnaphy,    ii 


w  Terms  and  Phraset    With  . 


^"'lolh' 


mmentarleB    on   the 


DIOQENES   J 

Opinions    of    Ihe    Ancient    PhQcoopheia 
Trans.,  wiih  Nolei,  by  C,  D.  Yonge,  B.A 


sophy.  by  Gcoige  Long, 


GREEK  ANTHOLOQT.  la  English 
Prcse  by  G.  Burges,  M.A.  Wilh  Melrieal 
Versions  by  Bland,  Merivale,  Lord  Den- 
man.  &c 

GREEK  KOHAKCES  of  Hellodonu, 
Longus.  and  AchiJJes  TUins;  vii.,  Th< 
Adventures  of  Theasenes  and  Charidea; 
Amours  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe  ;  and  I«ves 
of  Clilopho  ai   ■   '        ■ 


V  Rev  R.  Smith.  M.A. 


of  Venus.     Trans,  wilh  Notfs  and  B°o- 
grapbioU    Introduction,      To    which    are    I 
added.     Metrical     Versions    by    Lamb. 

CICERO'S  Orations.    Trans,  by  C.  D, 
On  Oratory  and  Orators.   With 


v,J,S,V 


i,\A.\. 


On  tha  Ifatnre  of  the  Oofl^  Divi. 

rhip!"Trans'',',  with  Notes, 'STc!]!'.  Yonge, 
B.A. 

Aoademlci,  De  Finibns,  and  Tuscn- 

lan  Questioai.  By  C,  D,  Vonge,  B,A. 
With  Slietch  of  (he  Gregk  PhUi»ophen 
mentioned  by  Cict», 


HE8IOD,    CAI.LIMACHDS,    and 

Theognis.  In  Prose  with  Notes  and 
Biographical  Notices  by  Rev.  J,  Banks, 

sions  of  £siod,  by  Elton;  l^imafhos, 
by  Tytlet ;  and  Theogoia,  by  Fre«. 

HOMER'S  Ulad.  In  English  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  T,  A.  Uuckiey,  B.A.     PortralL 

OdyBBey.    Hymns,     E^grvns,    and 

Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice,  to  English 
Prose,  with  Notes  and  Memoir  by  T.  A. 


selected   by  T.   . 
trait.     V.  6dL 
JUUAN    THE   EMPEROR.     Bp  the 


^J 


BONN'S  LIBRARIES. 


Eotroj,m5.     Trans. 
[.S.  Wal»n,  M,A 


RAI.,     PERSIUS,     SULPICIA,    ' 

LuciJiui.      In    Pioh,   wilh    Nola, 

Chronotogical  Tfib]«,  A^^lunnnUi  by  L. 
EviDt^M.A.    TowhIcbisaddEd  the  Mc- 
jDvcnkk  uid  Persins  hy 


Giff«d.    F 
LTTT.    Tlie  DUtory 


LDCAirS   FharBalla.     In   Prose,  wilh 

Huh  by  H.  T.  Riley. 
uUClAlTB  DiKloRnea  or  tbe  Godi, 

of  Ihe  Sea  Gods,  and  ol  the  Dead.    Trans. 

liy  Howard  WiUiuos,  M.A. 
LDCRETIDa.    In  Prose,  nilh  Nolu  and 

Bioeraplucal  luUDduction  by  Rtv.  J,  S. 

WaooQ,  M.A.    To   which  u  added  ihe 

MelriEil  Version  by  J.  H.  Good. 
MARTUI.'S   Eplsranii,  complete.    In 

ProM,    wilh   Vene    TranslalioDt   lelecled 

^^.vol^  (67°  pages).  It.bd. 
H08CHCS.— Jcf  ThiiKrilu!. 
OVID'a    Works,    complcie.     In   Prose, 

FAUBAHIAS'  DencripUon  of  ClT««ce. 
Translated  into  Enelish,  wilh  Kate  and 
lodei.  ByArthurRldiardShilkto.M.A., 
umetime  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
hridge.    avnls. 

FBALAIUfl.  B«aXlaftJ»n< 
Dpon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris, 
clo,  SoCialei.  Eurigndu,  and  1 
of  £sap.    With  Introduction 

PINDAB.  In  Prose,  with  Ir 
and  Notes  by  Dawson  W.  Tu 
gether  with  the  Me1iil:al  Versioi 
Gam  Moore.    Portrait. 

PLATO'S  TTi 


-  UtSI.    Sufatt  7. 


sion;  of  Select  Elegies  fay  Neltand  EIWO. 
Jr-W. 
QTUHTILIAITB  InsUtnteB  of  OratOTT- 
Trans.,     with     Votes    and     Biographiild 
Notice,    by   Rev.   J.    S.    Wauon,  M.A. 


3AI.LD8T, 


and  VELLBIOB 

'byTs.  wl^,  M.A* 


I    SENECA'S  Minor  EnajB.    Tronilalcd 

I    SOPHOCLES.    Th«  TrAgedlea  of.    In 

Prose,  »ilh  Notes,  Areuuieats,  and  Intro. 

dnction.    Portrait. 
]    STRABO'B   GeagrBphr-      Trans.,  with 
'        Notes,  by  W.  Falconer,  M.A.,  and  H.  C 


I    TACITUS,     The  Works  of.     Tin 


TERENCE  And  FHSOBUB.  In  Eng- 
lish Prose,  with  Notes  and  Argoments,  by 
H.  T.  Riley,  F,A.  To  which  is  adiM 
Smart's   Metrical    Version    of  Phsdnu. 


rka.     Trans.,  wilh  Ii 


s,  by  Rev.  J.  ^anlu,  M.A 


JSofCllBp 


ofTheo. 


J.  Veg- 


uanslations,  by  A.  Day,  1>L,D. 
PLAUTUS'S  Comedls*.    In  Prose,  wi 

Notes  and  Index  by  H.  T.  RUey,  B.. 

ivola. 
PLIHT'S   HAtnral   HlBtorr-    Tran 


THUCTDIDES.    The  Pelopotuieslaji 

War.  Trans,,  wilh  Notes,  by  Rev.  H. 
Dale.    Perliaiu    i  vols.    31.  6d.  each. 

TYRTJEDS.— 5«  ThioeriHa. 

VIRGIL,  The  Work*  of.  In  Prose, 
with  Notes  by  Davidson,  Revised,  with 
addilional  Notes  and  Bio^rr^phical  Nocioe, 
by  T.  A.  Buckley,  S.A.    Puitiait.    ji.  6<C 

XENOFHOICS  Works.  Tians.,  wilh 
Notes.byJ.  S.  WaisoB,  M.  ■         ■   -     - 


^^ 


i 


COLLEGIATE  SERIES  AND  SCIENTIFIC  LIBKAKY. 


COLLEGIATE     SERIES. 


a  VoU.  I 


■  5'- « 


SANTB.  TI18  Intenm.  PtosE  Trsnt, 
with  Ihe  Tut  of  its  Original  oa  the  same 
page,  And  Explaiuloiy  NoLcs^  by  John 
A.  Carlyle,  M.D.    Portnul. 

The  PnrgBtaTlo.   Pn»eTiuu.,witta 

the  OiigiDa]  on  the  sajne  pag^j  and  £or- 
pLflBHtQiy  Nolu,  by  W.  S.  Dugdkle. 

HEW  TESTAMENT  (The)  In  Greek. 
GnalHch's  Teil,  wiih  the  Reading!  of 
Mill  and  Scroll  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and 
Faralle]  References  in  tlie  margin.     Alw  A 


DOBREE'S  AttverBdrlA.  (Nates  on  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Cla.'^CE.)  Edited  by  Che 
Ute  PioL  W^^er.    9  vols. 


DONALDSON  (Dr.)   The  Theatre  of 


KEIOHTLET'S  (Thomas)  Mytholon 

ofAncienl  Greece  and  Italy.    RevisodbF 
Leanhard    SduniU,    Pli.D.,    LL.D.      II 
Flalet. 
BERODOTOS,  Notes   on.     Orlsliial 


By  D,  W.  Tnmer,  . 

AnnlTiia  and  BninmuT  of.  wiib 

aSynehn    ■■■■-■■      --        ■      *  ■- 


in  BammuT  or.  wiia 


Ge<^aphy — and  the  Dates  comptetednom 

(idsfoid,  Baehr,  &c.    By  J.  T.  Wheeler. 

THUCTDIDES.     An    Anolydi    uid 

Sumniaiy  of.    With  CfaionoloEioil  TaUe 
of  Events,  &=.,  by  J.  T.  Wheeler. 


SCIENTIFIC 

51  Veil,  at  jj.  sach,  exttpting  th»si  mat 
AQABSIZ    uid   OOITIJl.    Outline  0 

Comparative     Physiology    toncMng     th 
SlmcCuie  and  Developnicnl  aX  the  Race 


Aitifidal  SohslBnces  employed  in  the  Arts 
and  DoDicstic  Ecanomy,  (bunded  on  the 
work  of  Dr.  Bollej.     Edit,  by  Dr.  Paul. 

BBtDQEWATEB  TREATISES. 

Bell  (Sir  Cbarlea)  on  the  Band; 

its  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments,  as 
evincing  Design.  Preceded  by  an  Accnuat 
of  the  Auth^s  Discoveries  in  the  Nervous 
System  by  A.  Shaw.   Nnmereus  Wogdcnis, 

Klrby  on   the  Historr,  Habita, 

Md  Instincts  of  Animals.  With  Notes  by 
T.Rymei  Jones.  100  Woodcuts.  1  vols. 
-  Whewell'B    Aatrouomy    and 

n ,  Physics,  considered  inth  reference 

al  The^Dgy.    Paniait  of  the  Earl 


LIBRARY. 

■ked  athirwiu.     (13A  9^.  (i,l.  per  stl.) 
BRIDOEV7ATEIt    TREATISES.— 
ChalmerB  on  the  Adaptation  of 


by  Rev.  Dr.  Gumming.    P 
PronVa  TraaHae  on 

Meteorology,  and  the  Fum 

E°di;.TyD"rw.'&iffith 

ruii'l.     "™ 

Uon  of  Diges! 
md  Theology. 

Prot:  Phillips,  and  R.  Brown.    Memoir  oi 
BuckUnd.    Fortrail.    a  vols.    151.    Vol.  I. 
Te«.    Vol,  11.  oelaiBC  plates  withletter- 

General  Physi 


v.id. 


—  Roget's  Animal  and  Veeetable 

Physiology-    46^  Woixlcuts-    7  vols-    6r- 

—  Kidd  on  tbe  Adaptation  of  Ei. 


CARPENTER'S  (Dr.  W,  B.)  ZoataK7< 
A  Systematic  View  oT  the  Sliuctuie,  fis- 
bits,  Instincts,  and  Uses  of  the  principal 
Families  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  of 
Ihe  chief  Forms  of  Fossil  Remains.    Rg- 


BOStrS  LIBRARIES. 


—  TageUbt*  PbyilolaBr  uid  871- 

Lcmuic  B0UUIT-     A  romplele  tiitrt>dactUo 
;o  Mvt  Knawledge  of  Plants,    R«vt»ed  by 


.    Lukata-.    H.D.,    &c. 


JITKEa-BROWTtE'B  atndent's  Huid- 
b»k  of  Physical  Geology.  By  A.  J. 
Jukes-Browne,  of  (he  Gsoftglcil  Surver  of 


EDlogv.      By  A.    J.   Tnkts- 
.   F.G.S.,  of  the  GeolMiQj 


the  P..__ 
of  Cokntn. 
Am:  iDcl 
TapcBtriUi  Oupets, 
SBuniof,  O-'---  ' 
PriDtini,  Hi 
KURua  FV 
^C.UuUL 


Phyilolasr.    Revised  Edi- 

-   '     -     61. 

loiu-.     Conuining 
ApplLcatiod  u  the 


in  Colour 


PriDting,     LettetprcES 

'-    -'--    Tnaj,    L»nd. 
&c    Trans. 

idditioDBl  series  of  1$  Plslo 


ENKEHOSEB'S    BIrtOT7   at  Btaglo. 

ofthemosl  remarkable  ftod  best  aDtheotL- 
caied  Stories  i>f  Apparitiops,  Dreama, 
Second  Sight,  Table-Kming,  .nd  Spirit. 
Rapping,  kc    I  cols. 

aiNU'S  IntrodngHon  to  Aitronom;. 
mth  Vocabulary  of  the  Terms  io  present, 
me.    NumoDiu  WoodcDIs.    y.  6d. 

HOOO^  (Jikbei)  Elemsnti  of  Eziierl- 
HHOtiLl  and  Natural  FluloBopby.  Beitie 
an  Basf  Introductiaa  to  the  Stndy  of 
Uechuiicai  Poenmatics,  Hydtostatics, 
HTdrauliciT  AcouAics,  Optitx^  Caloric, 
Electricity^    Voltaism,    and    Magnetism. 

HTIHBOUIT'S  ConDOii ;   or.  Sketch 

ofa  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe. 
Trans,  by  E.  C.  Otlf,  B.  H.  Paul,  and 
W.  S.  Dallas.  F.L.S.    Pontail.    s  vols. 


-  Tlsws  of  ITatDre ; 


T'S  (Robert)  Poet 


itTT  of  Science : 

icsT  Pheocmena  of 


the  School  of  Mines. 
JOTCE'B     BofBntifle    IHalOKtiea. 

Sciences,    For  Schools  and  Young  Peop 
JOYCE'S  lutroductlDii   to  the  A> 


-  Tbe    BnUdini 


ZadkieL 
HAKTELI/S    (Dr.)    Oeoioglaal    E 

cuisions  Ihtough  the  Ide  of  Wight  ■ 


in  the  British  Muse 

Eiposition  oTGw^gicall^ 
u.<.i,.k  A  colonred  Geologiral  Mau  ui 
England,  Plates,  and  no  Woodcati.  > 
vols.  71.  6d.  each. 
SCHOUVr^  Earth,  PKuiti,  and  K»a. 
Popnlar  Pictures  of  Nature.  And  Kn- 
bell's  Skeidics  fiom  the  Mineral  Xlngdoni. 
Trans,  by  A.  Honftey,  F.E.S.  -f^— ^ 
iflhcGeograpby  of  Plant) 


Cobmred 


(Fye)  Oeology  aad  Scrip- 
ture;  or,  the  Relatioi  betvreen  the  Scripturu 
and  Geological  Science.     With  Memoir. 
BTAHUITS   OlAaslfled   SynopelB  of 

the  Prindpal  Painters  of  the  Dutcih  and 
Flemish  Schoola,  including  an  Account  of 

George  Stanley. 
STAUNTON-S    CheM    Worlu.— J'w 


STOCEHARDT'S 

Chemistiy.  A  Haadbook  for  the  Stiuly 
of  the  Science  by  simple  EjrpetimeDts. 
Edit,  by  C  W,  Heaton,  F,C.S.  Nu- 
merouB  Woodcuts, 
URES  (Dr.  A.)  OattOQ  HBDnlhctnre 
of  Gteat  Britain,  systematically  investi- 
gated :  with  an  Introductory  Vjbw  of  la 
Comparative  State  in  Foreign  Countrio, 
Revised  by  P,  L-  SimmoDds.    ijo  Illui- 

Phlloaophy    of    Slajiiifactnrea, 

or  an  Eicposidoa  of  (he  Scientific,  Honl, 
and  Commercial  Economy  of  tbe  Factory 
System  of  Great  Britain.  Revised  l^ 
P.    L.    Simmonds-     NumeroM    Figore* 


REFERENCE  LIBRARY.  ift- 

ECONOMICS  AND   FINANCE. 

eiLBABTV  HlatoiTt  Piinctplag,  uiil  Prftotlce  of  BauUng.    Revised  \a  iSSi  tiv 

jt     A.E.HKlue,oftlu}tajn]BuiliorScotIuid.    Poitnit  of  Gilbon.    a  vols.    lu.    If.S. 


V  REFERENCE   LIBRARY. 

30  Volume!  at  Varina  Price:.    (9/,  ^s.fir 
BLAIR'S     ChranologlGaLl     TBblei. 
■      ■■  g  Ihe  Chronology  and  Hit- 
■   '    n  ihe  KarlLcsl  Time! 


,  April  iSsG. 


IQ  ihe  Rusdan  Trealy  of  P< 
By  J.  W.  Rosse.    Boo  pag> 
Index  of  Dates. 

.he  prLncinal  Focls  in  ihe  i 
Hislory  of  the  World,  from 
thePrcscDtialphAbeLidUEy^uiuu^cu,  ueimk 

J.w!'Rosse.°/'olisi°eMh?''"'  ' 
BOHN'S   Dlcttonary  of  QnotBtloni 

BOND'S  Haudy-book  of  Rules  and 

Tables  for  VeriWii^  Dai&  with  the  Chris- 

BUCHJUf  AK>8  Dlotloaar;  of  Science 

and  TechDicQl  Tcnnt  used  in  PhilD^ophy, 
Lileralurc.  Piofessiona,  ConmMIia.  Art!, 
and  Trades.  By  W.  H.  Buchanan,  with 
SupplemcDI.  Edited  by  Jas.  A.  Smith.  61. 
GHRONICLBS  OF  THE  TOUBS.  A 
Select  CoUection  of  Epitaphs,  v.'ith  Essay 
on  Epitaphs  and  Obiervalions  on  Sepui- 
By  T.  J.  Petligteiv, 


QAUES,    Handbook   of. 

Skin,   Md™M^iI!^ ''D«t=r 
Whist,  BiUiards,  &c.    Edit. 


by  Henry^ 

Guide    to    EnsUeb 
;dition,  by  C.  F.  K^, 


BDHPHItETB'     Cola    CoUaotori' 


lOWNDES'  Blbllo^apher'B  HanQal 

ofEnelish  LiteraLurE.  Containing  in  Ac- 
ixMint  o(  Rare  and  Cujioi«  Bodij  pub- 
Ireland,  fioBi  the  InvenCian  of  Printhtg, 


3i.  id.  each.    Part  S 


Appendix  V^, 
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BOHN'S  LIBRARIES. 


NOVELISTS'   LIBRARY. 

13  Volumes  at  3J.  6^/.  each^  excepting  those  marked  otherwise,    (2/.  8j.  6d.  per  set.) 


BJoRNSON'S  Ame  and  the  Fisher 

Lassie.    Translated  from  the  Norse  with 
an  Introduction  by  W.  H.  Low,  M.A. 

BURNET'S  Evelina ;  or,  a  Yoang 
Lady's  Entrance  into  the  World.  By  F. 
Bumey  (Mme.  D'Arblay).  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis,  Author 
of '  Sylvestra,'  &c. 


—    CeciUa.      With 
Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis. 


Introduction 
2  vols. 


and 


DE    8TAEL.      Corinne   or    Italy. 

By  Madame   de    Stael.     Translated   by 
Emiiy  Baldwin  and  Paulina  Driver. 

EBERS'  Egyptian  Princess.     Trans, 
by  Emma  Buchheim. 


FIEIJ>ING'S  Joseph   Andrews  and 

his  Friend  Mr.  Abraham  Adams.  With 
Roscoe's  Biography.  Cruikshanfis  lUw- 
tratioMs. 

— —  Amelia.  Roscoe's  Edition,  revised. 
Cruikshank's  Illustrations,    ss. 

History  of  Tom  Jonesi  a  Found- 
ling. Roscoe's  Edition.  Cruikshank*» 
Illustrations,    a  vols. 

GROSSFS  Marco  Vlscontl.  Trans, 
by  A.  F.  D. 

MANZONI.     The  Betrothed : 

a    Translation    of    'I    Promessi 
Numerous  Woodcuts,    x  vol.    5^ . 

STCWE  (Mrs.  H.  B.)     Uncle  Tom's 

Cabin ;  or,  Life  among  the  Lowly.  8  full- 
page  Illustrations. 


b^g 
Sposi/ 


ARTISTS'    LIBRARY. 

9  Volumes  at  Various  Prices,    (2/.  &r.  6flf.  per  set,) 


BELL  (Sir  Charles).  The  Anatomy 
and  Philosophy  of  Expression,  as  Con- 
nected with  the  Fine  Arts.    sr. 

DEMMIN.     History  of  Arms  and 

Armour  from  the  Earliest  Period.  By 
Auguste  Demmin.  Trans,  'by  C.  C. 
Black,  M.A.,  Assistant  Keeper,  S.  K. 
Musetun.    1900  Illustrations,    ^s,  6d, 

FAIBHOLT'S  Costnme  in  England. 

Third  Edition.    Enlarged  and  Revised  by 
the  Hon.  H.  A.  Dillon,  F.S.A.     With 
more  than  700  Engravings.     2  vols.  5; . 
each. 
Vol.  I.  History.    VoL  II.  Glossary. 

FLAl^AN.   Lectures  on  Sculpture. 

With  Three  Addresses  to  the  R.A.  by  Sir 
R.    \Ve»tmacott,   R.A.,  and   Memoir   o 
Flaxman.  Portnut  and  53  Plates.  6s.  N.S. 


H  EATON'S    Concise    History   of 

Paintinsr.  New  Edition,  revised  by 
W.  Cosmo  Monkhouse.    $s, 

LECTURES    ON    PAINTING   by  the 

Royal  Academicians,  Barry,  Opie,  Foseli. 
With  Introductory  Essay  and  Notes  by 
R.  Womum.    Portrait  of  Fuseli. 

LEONARDO   DA    VINCFS  Treatise 

OH  Paintine.  Trans,  by  J.  F.  Rieand,  R.  A. 
With  a  Life  and  an  Account  of  his  Works 
by  J.  W.  Brown.  Numerous  Plates.   5*. 

PLANCHE'S    History    of   British 

Costume,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the 
loth  Century.  By  J.  R.  Planch^  4o» 
Illustxaboos.    5x. 
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LIBRARY    OF    SPORTS   AND  GAMES. 

7   Volumes  at  $s.  each.    (li.  15J,  per  set,) 


BOHN'S    Handbooks    of    Athletic 

Sports.    In  4  vok,  {In  tJie  press. 

Vol,  I. — Cricket,  by  Hon.  and  Rev.  E. 
Lyttelton ;  Lawn  Tennis,  by  H.W.  Wilber- 
force ;  Tennis  and  Rackets,  by  Julian 
Marshall ;  Golf,  by  W.  T.  Linskill ;  Cy- 
cling,  by  H.  H.  Griffin. 

Vol.  II.— Rowing  and  Sculling,  by  W. 
B.  Woodgate  ;  Sailing,  by  E.  F.  Knight ; 
Swimming,  by  Martin  Cobbett. 

Vol.  III.— Athletics,  by  H.  H.  Griffin ; 
Rugby  Football,  by  Harry  Vassall ;  Asso- 
ciation  Football,  by  C.W.  Alcock ;  Skating, 
by  Douglas  Adams ;  Lacrosse,  by  E.  T. 
Sachs ;  Hockey,  by  F.  S.  Cressweil. 

Vol.  IV. — Boxing,  by  R.  G.  AUanson- 
Winn  ;  Single  Stick  and  Sword  Exercise, 
by  R.  G.  AUanson-Winn  and  C.  Phillipps 
Wolley :  Gymnastics,  by  A.  F.  Jenkin  ; 
Wrestling,  by  Walter  Armstrong ;  Fencing, 
by  H.  A.  Colmore  Dunn. 

B  OHITS  Handbooks  of  Games.    New 

Edition.    2  volumes. 

Vol.  I.  Table  Games,  sj. 
Contents :— Billiards,  with  Pool,  Pyra- 
mids, and  Snooker,  by  Major-Gen.  A.  W. 
Drayson,  F.R.A.S.,  with  a  preface  by 
W.  J.  Pcall— Bagatelle,  by  *  Berkeley  '— 
Chess,  by  R.  F.  Green — Draughts,  Back- 
gammon, Dominoes,  Solitaire,  Reversi, 
Go  Bang,  Rouge  et  noir.  Roulette,  E.O., 
Hazard,  Faro,  by  *  Berkeley.* 

Vol.  II.  Card  Games.   [/«  the  press. 

Contents :— Whist,  by  Dr.  William  Pole, 

F.R.S.,  Author  of  'The  Philosophy  of 


Whist,  etc.*— Solo  Whist,  Piquet,  Ecart6, 
Euchre,  Poker,  Loo,  Vingt-et-un,  Napo- 
leon, Newmarket,  Rouge  et  Noir,  Pope 
Joan,  Speculation,  etc.  etc.,  by  '  Berkeley. 

CHESS  CONGRESS  of  1862.  A  col- 
lection of  the  games  played.  Edited  by 
J.  LCwenthal.    New  edition,  5^. 

MORPHY'S  Games  of  Chess,  being 

the  Matches  and  best  Games  played  by  the 
American  Champion,  with  explanatory  and 
analytical  Notes  by  J.  LOwenthal.  With 
short  Memoir  and  Portrait  of  Morphy. 

STAUNTON'S  Chess-Player's  Hand- 
book. A  Popular  and  Scientific  Intro- 
duction to  the  Game,  with  numerons  Dia- 
grams and  Coloured  Frontispiece. 

—  Chess  Praxis.  A  Supplement  to  the 
Chess-player's  Handbook.  Containing  the 
most  important  modem  Improvements  in 
the  Openings ;  Code  of  Chess  Laws  ;  and 
a  Selection  of  Morphy's  Games.  Annotated. 
636  pages.    Diagrams. 

Chess-Player's    CompanlOB. 

Comprising  a  Treatise  on  Odds,  Collection 
of  Match  Games,  including  the  French 
Match  with  M.  St.  Amant,  and  a  Selection 
of  Original  Problems.  Diagrams  and  Co- 
loured Frontispiece. 

—  Chess    Toomament    of    1851. 

A  Collection  of  Games  played  at  this  cde- 
brated  assemblage.  WiUi  Introdnctim 
and  Notes.    Numerous  Diagrams. 
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BOHN'S  CHEAP  SERIES. 

Price  IS,  each, 

A  Series  of  Complete  Stories  or  Essays  ^  mostly  reprinted  from   Vols,  in 

BohtCs  Libraries^  and  neatly  bound  in  stiff  paper  cover,  with 

cut  edges,  suitable  for  Railway  Reading, 


A8CHAM  (Roger). 
By  Prrfessor  Mayor. 


Scholemaster. 


CARPENTER  (Dr.  "W.  B.)*  Physi- 
ology of  Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence. 

EMERSON.    England  and  English 

Characteristics.  I^ectures  on  the  Race, 
Ability,  Manners,  Truth,  Character, 
Wealth,  Religion.  &c.  &c. 

— —  Nature :  An  Essay.  To  which  are 
added  Orations,  Lectures,  and  Addresses. 

Representative  Men ;  Seven  Lec- 
tures on  Plato,  Sweden borg,  Mon- 
taigne, Shakespeare,  NapolboNi  and 
Goethe. 

— ~  Twenty  Essays  on  Various  Sub- 
jects. 

— >  The  Conduct  of  Life. 

FRANEUN  (Benjamin).  Autobio- 
graphy.   Edited  by  J.  Sparks. 

HAWTHORNE  (Nathaniel).  Twice- 
told  Tales.    Two  Vols,  in  One. 

—  Snow  Image,  and  Other  Tales. 

—  Scarlet  Letter. 

—  House  with  the  Seven  Gkibles. 

the    Marble 


—  Transformation ; 

Fawn.    Two  Parts. 


or 


CW.).    Table-talk:  Essays 
on  Men  and  Manners.    Three  Parts. 

—  Plain  Speaker :  Opinions  on  Books, 
Men,  and  Things.    Three  Parts. 

—  Lectures  on  the  English  Comic 

Writers. 

—  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets. 

-*-  Lectures  on  the  Characters  of 

Shakespeare's  Pla3^. 

—  Lectures  on  the  Literature  of 

the  Age  of  Elizabeth,  chiefly  Dramatic. 


ntVINa    (Washington).     Lives   of 

Successors  of  Mohammed. 

Life  of  Gtoldsmith. 

Sketch-book. 

Tales  of  a  Traveller. 

Tour  on  the  Prairies. 

Conquests     of    Granada     and 

Spain.    Two  Parts. 

-—  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus. 
Two  Parts. 

Companions  of  Columbus :  Their 

Voyages  and  Discoveries. 

Adventures  of  Captain  Bonne- 
ville in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Far 
West. 

^—  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 

York,  from  the  beginning  of  the  World  to 
the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty. 

Tales  of  the  Alhambra. 

-—  Conquest  of  Florida  under  Her- 
nando de  Soto. 

Abbotsford  &  Newstead  Abbey. 

Salmagundi ;  or,  The  Whim-Whams 

and  Opinions  of  Launcblot  Langstaff, 
Esq. 

Bracebridge  Hall;  or.  The  Hu- 
mourists. 

Astoria ;  or,  Anecdotes  of  an  Enter- 
prise beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

—  WolfDrt's  Roost,  and  other  Tales. 

LAMB  (Charles).    Essays  of  Elia. 

With  a  Portrait. 

—  Last  Essays  of  EUa. 

Eliana.    With  Biographical  Sketch. 

MARRTAT  (Captain).     Pirate  and 

the  Three  Cutters.     With  a  Memoir  of 
the  Author. 


77ie  only  autiiorised  Edition  ;  no  others  published  in  England  contain 

the  Derivalions  and  Elynwlogical  Notes  of  Dr.  Mahn,  who 

devoted  several  years  to  this  portion  of  the  Work. 

"WEBSTER'S     DICTIONARY 

OF   THE    ENGLISH    LANGUAGE. 

Thoroughly  revised  and  improved  byCHAUNCBY  A.  Goodrich,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
and  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  of  Yale  CoU^e. 


THE    GUINEA    DICTIONARY. 

New  Edition  [i88o],  vrith  a  Supplemcnl  of  upwards  of  4600  New  Words  and 

Meanings. 

1628  Pages.     3000  niuatratlonB. 

The  features  ol  this   volume,   which   render  it  peihaps  the   most  useful 

Dictionaiy  for  geoeiat  reference  entant,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  cbeftpest 

books  ever  published,  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  CoupLETSNEss.^ — It  coniaics  114,000  words. 

3.  AccuKACv  OF  Definition.  i 

13.  Scientific  and  Technical  Terms. 
4.  Etymologv. 
5.  The  ObthogRAFhv  is  based,  as  far  as  possible,  oo  Fixed  Fiindples. 
S.  Fkonunciatioh, 
7.  Thb  Illustkative  Citations. 
8.  Thx  Synonyms. 
9.  The  Illustrations,  which  exceed  3000. 
Clotb,3lj.;  half-bound  in  calf,  301. ;  calf  or  half  russia,  31J.  61/.;  rosda,  2/. 


With  New  Biographical  Appendix,  containing  over  9700  Names. 

THE   COMPLETE    DICTIONARY 

Contains,  in  addition  to  the  above  matter,  several  valuable  Literacy  Appendices, 

and  70  extra  pages  of  Illustrations,  grouped  and  classified. 

I  vol.  1919  pages,  cloth,  31J.  6rf. 

'  Certajniy  the  best  practical  English  Dictionary  extant.' — Quarterly  Seviem,  1873. 

Prospectuses,  xuith  Spccitmn  Pages,  sent  post  fret  on  application. 


*.*  Ta  ie  nbtaintd  ikrtvgh  all  BaokstlUri. 


I 


Bohn's  Select  Library  of  Standard  Won 


Price  IS.  in  paper  covers,  and  is.  6d.  in  doth. 
Bacon's  Essays.    With  Introduction  and  Notes. 

2.  Lessing's  Laokoon.     Beasley's  Translation,  revised,  with  Intro- 

■luclian,  N«t>.  Ko,  by  Ed»ar<l  Bell,  M.A. 

3.  Dante's  Inferno.    Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Cary. 

4.  Goethe's  Faust,    Part  I.     Translated,  with  Introduction,  by 

5.  Goethe's   Boyhood.     Being    Part    I.    of  the    Autobiography. 

Tiviilaud  by  J.  Oienford, 

6.  Schiller's  Mary  Stuart  and  The  Maid  of  Orleans.   Trans- 

lated by  J,  MtI1i*h  Mil  Anna  SwanwicV. 

7.  The  Queen's  English.     By  the  late  Dean  Alford. 

8.  Life  and  Labours  of  the  laxe  Thomas  Brassev,     By  Sir 

A.  Hflfs,  K-Clt. 

9.  Plato's  Dialogue's:  TheApology—Crito—Phaedo— Protagoras. 

10.  MoLifeRE's  Plays:  The  Miser— Tartuffc— The  Shopkeeper  turned 

GenllFmai].     With  brief  Memoir. 

11.  Goethe's  Reiijeke  Fox,  in  English  Hexameters.    By  A.  Rogers.    1 

12.  Oliver  Goldsmith's  Plays. 

13.  Lessing's  Plays  :  Nathan  the  Wise — Minna  von  Barahelm.  . 

14.  Plautus'S  Comedies:  Trinummua  —  Menaechmi  — Aulularia— 

Caplivi. 

15.  Waterloo  Days,    By  C.  A.  Eaton.    With  Preface  and  Notes  by 

16.  Demosthenes— On   the   Crown.     Translated   by   C.    Rann 


18.  Oliver  Cromwell.     By  Dr  Reinhold  Pauli. 

19.  The  Perfect  Life.     By  Dr.  Channing.    Edited  by  his  nephew, 

20.  Ladies  in  Parliament,  Horace  at  Athens   and  other  pieces, 

by  Sir  Georgf  Otto  Tirvelyan,  Ban. 

21.  Defoe's  The  Plague  in  London. 

22.  Irving's  Life  of  Mahomet. 

23.  Horace's  Odes,  by  various  hands.  \put  of  print. 

24.  Burke's  Essay  on  'The   Sublime  and  Beautiful.'     Wiih 

Shan  MFinnr. 

25.  Hauff's  Caravan. 

26.  Sheridan's  Plays. 

37.  Dante's  Purgatorio.    Translated  by  Cary. 

38.  Harvey's  Treatise  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood, 
2'j,  Cicero's  Friendship  and  Old  Age. 

Olhem  in  freparaiion. 


I 


STANFORD  AUXILI 

STANFORD,   CALIFORh 

(650)   723- 


SEP  a^ooo 


